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HANSARD’S 
Parliamentary Debates 


During the Tuten Session of the Tweirru PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
IRELAND, appointed to meet at Westminster, 
31st January, 1837, 
in the Seventh Year of the Reign of His Majesty 


WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 
Hivst Gokume of the Session, 








HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, January 31, 9 18387. 
OPENING OF PARLIAMENT.—Tue 
Kine’s Sprecu.}] The Parliament was 
this day opened by Commission. The 
Commissioners present were—the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancel- 
lor, the Marquess of Lansdowne, Viscount 
Duncannon, and Viscount Melbourne. 
The Lord Chancellor read the following 
Speech :-— 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


‘We are commanded by his Majesty 
to acquaint you that his Majesty conti- 
nues to receive from all Foreign Powers 
the strongest assurances of their friendly 
disposition; and his Majesty trusts that 
the experience of the blessings which 
peace confers upon nations, will tend to 
confirm and secure the present tranquil- 
lity. ; 

“His Majesty laments that the civil 
contest which has agitated the Spanish 
Monarchy has not yet been brought to a 
close ; but his Majesty has continued to 
afford to the Queen of Spain that aid 
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which, by the treaty of quadruple alliance 
of 1834, his Majesty engaged to give if it 
should become necessary; and his Ma- 
jesty rejoices that his co-operating force 
has rendered useful assistance to the troops 
of her Catholic Majesty. 

“‘ Events have happened in Portugal 
which, for a time, threatened to disturb 
the internal peace of that country. His 
Majesty ordered, in consequence, a tem- 
porary augmentation of his naval force in 
the Tagus, for the more effectual protec- 
tion of the persons and property of his 
subjects resident in Lisbon; and the Ad- 
miral commanding his Majesty’s squadron 
was authorised, in case of need, to afford 
protection to the person of the Queen of 
Portugal, without, however, interfering in 
those constitutional questions which di- 
vided the conflicting parties. 

‘“« His Majesty has directed the Reports 
of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the state of the province of Lower 
Canada to be laid before you, and has 
ordered us to call your attention to that 
important subject, 





3 The King’s Speech. 


‘¢ We have it also in charge to recom- 
mend for your serious deliberation those 


provisions which will be submitted to you | 


for the improvement of the law and of 
the administration of justice, assuring you 
that his Majesty’s anxiety for the accom- 
plishment of these objects remains undi- 
minished. 

“ We are required to convey to you 
his Majesty’s desire that you should con- 
sult upon such further measures as may 
give increased stability to the Established 
Church, and produce concord and good- 
will. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, 

“ The estimates of the year have been 
prepared with every desire to meet the 
exigencies of the public service in the 
spirit of a wise economy. His Majesty 
has directed them to be laid before you 
without delay. The increase of the re- 
venue has hitherto more than justified the 
expectations created by the receipts of 
former years. His Majesty recommends 
an early renewal of your inquiries into the 
operation of the Act permitting the esta- 
blishment of joint-stock banks. The best 
security against mismanagement of bank- 
ing affairs must ever be found in the ca- 
pacity and integrity of those who are in- 
trusted with the administration of them, 
and in the caution and prudence of the 
public; but no legislative regulation 
should be omitted, which can increase 
and insure the stability of establishments 
upon which commercial credit so much 
depends. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘“‘ His Majesty has more especially com- 
manded us to bring under your notice the 
state of Ireland, and the wisdom of adopt- 
ing all such measures as may improve the 
condition of that part of the United King- 
dom. His Majesty recommends to your 
early consideration the present constitu- 
tion of the municipal corporations of that 
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country, the collection of tithes, and the 
difficult but pressing question of establish- 
ing some legal provision for the poor, 
guarded by prudent regulations, and by 
such precautions against abuse as your 
experience and knowledge of the subject 
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enable you to suggest. His Majesty 
commits these great interests into your 
hands, in the confidence that you will be 
able to frame laws in accordance with the 
wishes of his Majesty and the expectation 
of his people. His Majesty is persuaded 
that, should this hope be fulfilled, you 
will not only contribute to the welfare of 
Ireland, but strengthen the law and con- 
stitution of these realms, by securing their 
benefits to all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects.” 


The House adjourned, and met again at 
five o’clock. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE SPEECH. | 
The Earl of Fingall rose to move the 
Address. The noble Earl said :—Having 
been but a very short time a Member of 
their Lordships’ House, it might almost 
be considered presumptuous in him to pre. 
sent himself to their Lordships’ notice 
upon so important an occasion, but when 
matter for the amelioration of that part of 
the United Kingdom with which he was 
more immediately connected came before 
their Lordships, it was not to be wondered at 
that he should be desirous of availing him- 
self of the opportunity which was presented 
to him. He was fully sensible of the dif- 
ficulty and importance of the task which 
had devolved on him, to which he feared 
he was unable to do justice, and he trusted 
that their Lordships would extend to him 
the same kind indulgence, the same kind 
consideration, which they usually extended 
to noble Lords placed in similar circum- 
stances. His Majesty’s most gracious speech 
commenced with the gratifying statement, 
that he continued to reccive from all 
foreign powers assurances of their friendly 
disposition and regard. It was a subject 
of congratulation for them to know, that 
the peace which had been so honourably ob- 
tained, which had been so long maintained, 
and which was so essential to the com. 
merce, the happiness, and the interests of 
the country, was likely to be preserved. 
With respect to the civil war in Spain, it 
was a source of deep regret to see that fine 
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country still torn by intestine divisions, and 
a war so detrimental and so fatal to human 
life still protracted; but while they la- 
mented that contest, which, whatever 
might be the issue, would affect the future 
destinies of Europe, they could not but be 
proud of, and could not but admire, the gal- 
lantry and devotion of their countrymen in 
that Peninsula with which so many glorious 
recollections were associated. Events had 
occurred in Portugal which rendered it 
necessary to increase the British force in 
the Tagus. The admiral, however, was 
there chiefly to take measures for the pro- 
tection of British subjects and the security 
of British interests. He was also directed 
not to interfere in disputed questions of 
domestic policy; and whatever might be 
his own abstract opinions, he must say 
that he did not think England had any 
right, neither was it her policy, to meddle 
in the internal affairs of other countries. 
It appeared to him, that the course adopted 
by his Majesty’s Ministers was a wise and 
a salutary one, and that in thus acting they 
had exhibited a prudent precaution. His 
Majesty’s speech turned also on the state 
of Lower Canada. The state of that 
colony was a matter of great importance, 
and had naturally received the attention of 
the Government ; but as the Report of the 
Commissioners would soon be laid upon 
their Lordships’ table, it would be then 
unnecessary for him (the Earl of Fingall) 
to trespass on their Lordships’ attention 
with any further observations upon that 
subject. His Majesty next adverted to the 
state of the law, which would claim their 
Lordships’ most particular attention. Upon 
that subject he would only say, that what- 
ever differences of opinion might exist as to 
the nature and extent of the reform to be 
applied, it was admitted on all hands, and 
he felt convinced, that it was absolutely 
necessary, that some reformation should 
take place, and that law should be rendered 
cheap and expeditious. His Majesty re- 
commended the consideration of measures 
calculated to promote concord and good 
will, and when those questions came to be 
discussed, he had no doubt that concessions 
would be made in a manner and in a spirit 
which would ensure the gratitude and con- 
ciliate the feelings of those whom it was 
intended to relieve. It was most gratifying 
to be assured, that the manufactures and the 
commerce of the United Kingdom were in 
a most flourishing state, and that the reve- 
nue had not been diminished, though there 
had been a considerable reduction of taxae 
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tion. His Majesty concluded with recom- 
mending to their Lordships’ consideration 
measures for the amelioration of Ireland. 
He was happy to be able to state to their 
Lordships, that notwithstanding the ex- 
treme suffering and miseries of the poor, 
the number of agrarian outrages in 
that country, had been considerably dimi- 
nished. He believed he might confidently re« 
fer to the reports of the police officers which 
would soon be laid on their Lordships’ table. 
Outrages had occasionally occurred but 
he knew that they had been considerably 
diminished. No one could possibly depre- 
cate more than he did the occurrence of 
such things ; and no one was more anxious 
than he was to exert himself for the fur- 
therance of anything which would prevent 
a recurrence of them and promote the good 
of the country. With regard to the ques- 
tion of Municipal Corporations in Ireland, 
he hoped that some amendments would 
take place in their constitution during the 
present Session, and that some remedy 
would be applied to the defects in them 
which were universally acknowledged to 
exist. ‘The two countries were now inse- 
parably united to each other; and the 
question was whether the people of Ireland 
should be considered entitled to the same 
liberties and the same privileges which 
were enjoyed by other portions of the 
empire, or whether they should be consi- 
dered unworthy to possess them. They 
had exhibited no disinclination, no incom-~ 
petency to the management of their own 
affairs. They said that a reform of the 
Corporations had taken place in England ; 
that a reform had taken place in Scotland, 
which had tended to increase the industry 
and prosperity of the people, and it was 
only natural that the people of Ireland 
should feel deeply their degraded state, and 
be anxious to possess the same privileges 
and should expect similar results. On the 
difficult and important subject of tithes, for 
difficult and important it was universally ad- 
mitted to be, he would not trouble their 
Lordships with any observations, the sub- 
ject having already undergone so much 
and such frequent discussion, and having 
been so often alluded to in speeches from 
the Throne. He felt convinced, however, 
that the security of property and life, and 
the maintenance of peace and tranquillity 
in Ireland, mainly depended on a speedy 
and satisfactory settlement of the question. 
With respect to the question of Poor-laws, 
to which his Majesty had adverted in his 
speech, there was a mass of evidence in 
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their Lordships’ hands, exhibiting a variety 
and extent of human misery unequalled, 
and a degree of patience unexampled. As 
a constant resident in that country, he 
had had opportunities of knowing the state 
of destitution of the poor, and ashaving been, 
for a few months, one of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the state of the 
poor, he had also an opportunity of know- 
ing the extreme difficulty with which the 
question was surrounded. He felt confi- 
dent that their Lordships would approach 
it with an earnest anxiety to relieve the 
distresses of the poor, and that a due cau- 
tion would be used, which was necessary to 
avoid the evils which might arise from an 
ill-considered system. He believed, how- 
ever, the time was come when an attempt 
must be made to relieve, by legal enact- 
ment, the destitution which prevailed. He 
might have, indeed he had, strong and 
decided opinions upon many subjects, but 
it had been his most anxious wish to avoid, 
especially with regard to the state of that 
part of the country with which he was 
connected, any reference to any subjects 
which had not been touched on in the 
speech from the Throne, and which might 
be likely to create unnecessary debate or 
disturb that unanimity which he thought 
the House ought to preserve in agreeing 
to an address in answer to a speech from 
the Throne. Before he sat down he trusted 
he might be allowed to express his earnest 
wish, his anxious hope, that this Session of 
Parliament would not terminate without 
the passing of some, at least, of those 
measures which had been recommended in 
the speech from the Throne. Ireland had 
been united to England, and he had no 
wish to see that union weakened, much 
less dissolved. By the act of Union they 
had decided that as Ireland had shared in 
the dangers and the glories of England, so 
also she should be partaker in her privi- 
leges and her liberties. England had 
commenced towards Ireland a course of 
liberal, enlightened, and generous policy, 
which he believed it was the wish and in- 
tention of the noble Lord at the head of 
his Majesty’s Government should be con.. 
tinued. They had established civil equality 
in that country, and abolished religious 
distinctions. They had improved the moral 
condition of the people and augmented 
their power by the important blessings of 
education. They had increased the num- 
ber of Representatives, and had extended the 
franchise. He felt proud on being able to 
thank their Lordships from that place for 
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these advantages. They should persevere 
in that course. They should place the 
Union on a true and permanent basis, and 
they would see England happy, glorious, 
and powerful, and Ireland peaceful, pros- 
perous, and contented. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving an Address which, as 
usual, echoed the Speech. 

Lord Suffield rose to second the Address. 
The details of the Speech had been en- 
tered into so much by his noble Friend, 
who had just sat down, that he should 
content himself with aiming at a general 
survey. If the condition of a country 
was to be considered as the best test 
of the wisdom of its rulers, it was to that 
test they ought to refer. There was but 
little danger in affirming that, looking at 
England, it would be found she was never 
more prosperous than at present, including 
both individual prosperity and general wel- 
fare. It wasimpossible not to admit, that 
the policy which produced the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, was the 
truest and best policy of a state. The 
industry of the people was never so uni- 
versally, so beneficially employed, as within 
the last few years of our annals. The 
causes of this were many and various. 
The triumphs of agriculture had produced 
such an abundance, that the home-grower 
was ensured the monopoly of the market, 
while the low price of subsistence, and the 
use of machinery, had enabled England 
to compete in the foreign market with 
foreigners, and not only to compete, but 
to put competition almost out of the ques- 
tion. Another powerful auxiliary to this 
happy state was lately coming into play in 
the new Poor-laws. He had no doubt that 
their Lordships had glanced at the Report 
of the Commissioners, and had been de- 
lighted to perceive the diminution which 
had taken place in the poor-rates, and the 
spirit of order and vigilance which had 
saved the property, and preserved the tran- 
quillity of the provinces. Their Lordships 
must have seen that the plans of manage- 
ment adopted, had restored the finances 
of parishes, had substituted employment 
for alms, industry and independence for 
pauperism, and a moral sense of propriety 
for a state of degradation. If their Lord- 
ships would investigate the progressive ad- 
vance of commerce and manufactures, they 
would find it might with truth be affirmed, 
that it had been alike active, steady, and 
sound. ‘There was no less reason for 
gratulation if their Lordships would look 
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to that which was the foundation of the 
State itself—its revenue; notwithstanding 
the continued and progressive reduction of 
taxes, the revenue accounts still showed a 
surplus of two millions and a half over 
and above the total of the twelve months 
preceding. Figures proved themselves ; 
but they, in this case, possessed also the 
peculiar property of showing that, with 
the increase of revenue, the comforts, and 
even the luxuries of life,were proportionably 
increased. He must now allude to a cir- 
cumstance to which they must all look 
with gratification; namely, the removal of 
that ever-festering irritation, that cause of 
unceasing agitation—tithes. He was of 
Opinion, that the commutation of tithes 
had been to religion the greatest of all 
advantages, and had done more than any- 
thing else to remove all discontent and 
disquietude between the pastor and his 
flock. The latter would no longer leave 
the former in disgust from pecuniary dis- 
putes, and the doctrines and discipline of 
the Church would have a fair chance of 
retaining its own followers; and should 
Dissenters be relieved from the payment 
of dues, the justice of which they con- 
scientiously dispute, and from which he 
(Lord Suffield) must think they ought to be 
relieved, this kingdom would then inherit 
all that Government could perform towards 
the enjoyment of that greatest of all bless- 
ings, religious peace. In this cursory view, 
he feared it could not be denied, that he 
had rather depicted England and Scotland 
than Ireland; for, although he was re- 
joiced, as their Lordships also were, to 
hear from the noble Earl on his left, that 
disturbances in Ireland were diminished, 
and discontent, to a great extent, removed, 
yet, undoubtedly, they still existed, and he 
(Lord Suffield) could not help thinking 
that they arose out of a refusal to place 
Ireland on an equality with themselves, 
That was her demand, and he thought 
the demand a most reasonable and equit- 
able one. See what had already hap- 
pened. Let noble Lords look to the Na- 
tional Association, that mighty power 
which he hesitated not to describe as zm- 
perium in imperio, which, if acted upon as 
a precedent like the Catholic Association, 
on the one side, and the Orange-lodges on 
the other, like the Conservative associa- 
tions and political unions of this country, 
must, should its power be established, para- 
lyse all government, and tear the country to 
pieces. That National Association was 
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mainly attributable to the denial of Munici- 
pal Reform, and of the Tithe Bill. It wasa 
matter of most important consideration 
for their Lordships, whether it might not 
become a question of absolute necessity for 
the people of Ireland to resort to such a 
concentration of their force, not for one 
single object, but for their rescue from the 
distress into which a negligent or a cor- 
rupt administration of their affairs had 
plunged a great, generous, and highly- 
gifted people. When the danger to the 
State was manifest and threatening — 
when there was gross injustice in such 
combinations, they were, as in the case of 
the Orange Lodges, without difficulty put 
down ; but he would ask of their Lordships 
where was the force— where was the ma- 
chinery—where was the national sympathy 
to enable them to put down an Associa- 
tion which, if any such ever deserved the 
appellation, was truly entitled to be called 
national? That Association could only be 
dissolved by the most substantial exercise 
of justice. Turn the scale to whatever 
side they would, justice alone would secure 
the sustaining support of public opinion, 
which in the present height of intelligence 
was the only aliment on which a Govern- 
ment could subsist. The highest wisdom 
was but the instruction of the past. Let 
their Lordships look at Catholic Emanci- 
pation. If the stern convictions of the 
minds which were then at the head of af- 
fairs—if the cautious prudence of a right 
hon. Baronet, then the Home Secretary— 
if the indomitable courage of the noble 
Duke opposite, then at the head of the 
Government, bent before the disorganisa- 
tion of society which Ireland threatened— 
if they, with all their principles or their 
prejudices unconverted, found it impossi- 
ble to resist the national will, let their 
Lordships profit by the example before 
matters were again driven to a like ex- 
tremity. It was impossible for their Lord- 
ships to stem the current of feeling and 
Opinion. Let them see what the national 
will had already extorted from the reluct- 
ant portion of their Lordships’ House ~ 
Catholic Emancipation, Reform, the ex- 
tinction of a large portion of the Irish 
hierarchy, the Tithe Commutation Bill, 
the Municipal Reform Bill. Let them 
learn wisdom from experience. If the 
great names which he had quoted felt it 





to be impossible to resist in the case of 
| Emancipation, what was that force when 
| compared to the phalanx which was now 
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drawn up, backed as it was by large ma- 
jorities of the House of Commons, and by 
majorities out of the House beyond calcu- 
lation? It would be a contest in which 
all the chances of justice, numbers, and 
activity would be against them. There 
might be differences in the views which 
prevailed among Reformers, but in this, 
all sections were agreed, that an ample debt 
of justice was still due to the people of 
Ireland. Upon the subject of a Poor-law 
there could be but one opinion, a Poor. 
law that would rescue the infirm and the 
aged, the orphan and the widow, must be 
a blessing. Could that, however, be 
coupled with any expedient to bring into 
production, by means of capital, and call 
into play the capabilities of that fine 
country,—that would be the best sort of 
* justice to Ireland.” He was sorry to have 
trespassed so long on -their Lordships’ 
time, but he wished to be permitted to add 
a few words before he sat down. There 
were theorists who suggested changes in 
the elective franchise and its exercise, and 
even in the constitution of their Lordships’ 
House. However active and vigilant the 
minds of the leaders, however numerous 
the masses on which their theories were 
brought to bear, he thought it might still be 
safely affirmed that the sound and stable 
hody of the Reformers of the country were 
not prepared to risk experiments of so much 
doubt and hazard. The sense of the 
country was undoubtedly in favour of re- 
forms, extensive reforms, but reforms how- 
ever, which should be maturely considered 
and found practicably applicable to the 
Constitution. It should not, however, be 
concealed that the direction and regulation 
of that feeling mainly rested with their 
Lordships’ House. To reconcile the dis- 
affected, to remove discontents, and to 
open a prospect of increasing happiness 
and freedom to the people of this country, 
was still in their power; but should a con- 
trary course be taken—if seduced by the 
pride of station and power, or misled by 
the prejudices of party or mistaken princi- 
ples, they should oppose their vis mertie 
to the active force which was arrayed 
against them, when that force was ad- 
dressed to measures which carry with them 
the judgment and the affections of the 
great body of the Reformers, their useful- 
ness, their respect, perhaps their very ex- 
istence, would be endangered. It was 
because he considered the policy recom- 
mended in the Speech from the Throne as 
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being the most likely to promote the happi- 
ness of the subject that he had great plea- 
sure in seconding the Address. 

The Duke of Wellington said, it was 
not his intention, in rising, to offer any 
opposition to the Address which had been 
proposed by the noble Earl. He had sel- 
dom heard a Speech from the Throne, or 
listened to an Address, which he consi- 
dered to be less liable to objection; and 
it was most probable that he should have 
said but a few words on this occasion, if 
something had not been alluded to by the 
noble Earl who moved the Address in an 
able speech (which he hoped would induce 
him frequently to address their Lordships), 
but more particularly in consequence of 
what had fallen from the noble Lord who 
seconded it, likewise in a speech which 
manifested considerable power. Both those 
noble Lords had thought it necessary to 
dwell at considerable length on the sub- 
ject of the tranquillity of Ireland; and 
more particularly the noble Lord who had 
addressed their Lordships last had been 
pleased to attribute the establishment of a 
certain body, denominated the National 
Association of Ireland (to which the noble 
Lord stated that much of the boasted 
tranquillity of that country was due), to 
injustice perpetrated against Ireland by 
one of the branches of the Legislature. 
Now, as he had been one of those persons 
who approved of the line of conduct of 
which the noble Lord complained, he felt 
it necessary to defend himself and those 
who acted with him against the charge 
advanced by the noble Lord. It was a 
most surprising circumstance—a circum- 
stance, he believed, unknown in this 
country until the present time—that it 
should be thought justifiable to establish 
in any part of his Majesty’s dominions an 
association, the legality of which was ex- 
ceedingly doubtful, and to found the jus- 
tification of such a proceeding upon the 
proceedings of one of the Houses of Par- 
liament. It was a most improper assump- 
tion, and one against the propriety of 
which he was compelled to protest. In 
the last Session of Parliament, his Ma» 
jesty’s Speech particularly noticed the 
tranquillity of Ireland; and at the very 
time that that Speech was delivered from 
the Throne, the Association alluded to 
existed in that part of the United King- 
dom; and the author of its existence 
boasted that it was established with a view 
to the agitation of particular questions, 
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and more especially of the repeal of the 
Union. Now, they had the opinion of a 
former Lord-Lieutenant on this subject; 
and he had told them that the agitation 
of those questions was, in fact, the great 
cause of disturbance in Ireland. And yet, 
in the face of this statement, the noble 
Lord had come down to the House that 
night, and told them that Ireland was in 
a state of comparative tranquillity. He 
did not call on the Government to inter- 
fere with that Association ; but what he 
did ask was this, that they should call 
things by their true names. While there 
existed an association in the country 
which formed committees, which named 


its different agents, which raised money, | 


and which appointed individuals to carry 
into execution its various decrees, he 
would ask, that such an institution should 
not be looked upon as the cause of tran- 
quillity in the country, but that its real 
name should be given to it—that of a 
creator of disturbance and conspiracy. At 
the very moment when they were told that 
the country was in a state of tranquillity, 
it was notorious that there was one de- 
scription of property which could not be 
collected —which, in fact, was all but an- 
nihilated—and the clergy could not ap- 
pear to claim it without the almost cer- 
tainty of being murdered. And yet, the 
noble Lord had, this night, thought fit to 
describe this state of things as a state of 
tranquillity. He had felt it necessary to 
say thus much for the purpose of defend- 
ing himself and others from the imputa- 
tion which had been cast onthem. With 
respect to other parts of the Speech, he 
could most truly state, that when his Ma- 
jesty’s Government brought their measures 
before Parliament, he should come to the 
consideration of the different subjects they 
embraced with the sincerest desire to 
adopt whatever might be proposed, if it 
appeared to him that they were calculated 
to prove beneficial to the empire. He now 
wished to say a few words on that part of 
the Speech which related to the affairs of 
Spain. It was well known to their Lord- 
ships, that he was one of those who ob- 
jected to the treaty denominated “ the 
Quadruple Treaty.” It was perfectly true 
that he had afterwards been instrumental 
in carrying it into effect; because it was 
his duty, in the situation in which he was 
placed, to carry into effect those treaties 
which his Majesty had entered into, whe- 
ther he had originally approved of them 
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or not. He could not, therefore, now dis- 
approve of the due execution of the qua- 
druple treaty by others; nor would he 
refuse his assent to the proposition con- 
tained in the Speech, or in the Address, 
that the measures which his Majesty had 
adopted with reference to the treaty had 
given satisfaction. If other propositions 
were made connected with the treaty, it 
would be their right, as it was their un- 
doubted duty, to consider them calmly 
and dispassionately. Much discussion had 
taken place with respect to other mem- 
bers of this alliance, on the subject of 
their conduct in the execution of this 
treaty. Now, he must say this, that so 
far as he was enabled to form a judgment 
of the treaty (and he knew nothing more 
than what appeared in the treaty itself), 
it seemed to him that it had been executed 
by all the parties who had subscribed it. 
He perfectly recollected, that when he had 
the honour of serving his Majesty in the 
year 1834, he was called on to state whe- 
ther that treaty should be carried into 
execution. He at that time declared what 
he understood was the meaning and scope 
of the treaty—namely, that there should 
be no intervention in the internal affairs 
of Spain, That was his sense of the treaty 
at that time. It continued to be his sense 
of the treaty at the present moment; and 
that, he believed, was perfectly understood 
by the other parties to the treaty at that 
period. The explanation was likewise 
completely satisfactory to the Spanish Go- 
vernment; and all parties were satisfied 
that no military intervention should be 
attempted with respect to the internal 
affairs of the Peninsula. He had touched 
on this point because he confessed that he 
was one of those who were of opinion that 
it would be extremely wrong to attempt to 
force on the Spaniards any species of go- 
vernment. Indeed, he would say, that to 
enforce any system of government in 
Spain was absolutely out of the power, 
not only of this country, but of any other 
country in the world. If such a thing 
were attempted, those who attempted it 
must take into pay, not only their own 
army, but the army of the country itself; 
and he should like to see how the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament, or the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, would treat a proposition 
calling on them fora vote of money for 
the purpose of imposing a government on 
Spain, or on any other country. He con- 
tended that the thing was absolutely im- 
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practicable. His Majesty’s Ministers might 
rely on it that they had undertaken that 
which they never could perform ; and that 
the sooner they placed themselves on the 
footing on which they ought strictly to 
stand with reference to the treaty of the 
quadruple alliance, the sooner would the 
object—the pacification of Spain—which 
they must all anxiously wish for, be ac- 
complished. He felt the strongest objec- 
tion to anything like interference with the 
internal affairs of the Peninsula. He ob- 
jected to it not only on account of its ex- 
pense, but still more so on account of the 
injury which it inflicted on the parties 
existing in that State. To his own cer- 
tain knowledge, he could say, that three 
parties had been ruined in Spain by the 
intervention of his Majesty's Government 
at different times. Individuals had been 
ruined, their properties destroyed, their 
fortunes sacrificed, by the course which 
his Majesty’s Government had pursued. 
Acting under the assurances of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, those individuals 
adopted a certain line of conduct. The 
Spanish Government was obliged finally 
to go forward with the movement. Those 
persons were in consequence abandoned, 
their fortunes were sacrificed, and their 
prospects blighted for ever. This made 
him more adverse to such a species of in- 
terference than he should be merely on 
account of expense, though that also had 
considerable weight with him. He re- 
peated, that he did not mean to oppose the 
Address; but, in taking that course, he 
must be understood as not bound to ap- 
prove of the employment of any force be- 
yond that which was stipulated for by the 
quadruple treaty, which treaty Parliament 
had acknowledged, and to which they all, 
so far, became parties. 

Viscount Melbourne was glad that it 
was not the intention of noble Lords op- 
posite to move any amendment to the 
Address, It was, in his opinion, of the 
highest importance that the Address, on 
the first night of the Session, should be 
received with general concord and una- 
nimity; and that they should approach 
his Majesty with this feeling—that, what- 
ever might be their opinions on other 
subjects, at least on those contained in the 
Speech, there was no difference of senti- 
ment. This had long been the practice of 
Parliament. It prevailed in 1703 and 
1704, when this country was engaged in 
a great and powerful contest with France, 
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The British Parliament then declared, 
unanimously, that at least on the subject 
of that great war, and the necessity of 
maintaining it, they were all agreed. It 
was a wise and a sound practice; and it 
might, with great propriety, be transferred 
from a time of war to a time of peace, 
when questions of great importance and 
deep interest were to be discussed, which 
required firmness, decision, and unani- 
mity, on the part of both Houses of Par- 
liament. He was very well aware, that 
though the Speech was conceived in mo- 
derate terms, and though the Address was 
couched in terms equally moderate, yet 
that they contained some topics which 
would hereafter create considerable dif- 
ference, and with reference to which it 
would be his duty to bring forward dif- 
ferent measures in the course of the Ses- 
sion. He should be prepared to introduce 
those measures to their Lordships’ notice, 
in the same spirit in which the noble Duke 
said he should be prepared to receive them, 
and he should consider them with an 
anxious desire to do what was best for the 
interests of the country, and the promotion 
of its real welfare. The noble Duke, al- 
though he had declared that he was pre- 
pared to concur in the Address, had made 
some observations on the remarks made by 
his noble Friends behind him in moving 
and seconding the Address, and also on the 
Speech with which his Majesty had been 
advised to close the last Session of Parlia- 
ment. That speech stated, that there 
prevailed in freland an unusual, and (as 
the noble Duke had well expressed it) a 
comparative degree of tranquillity. His 
noble Friend behind him had declared it 
to be his opinion—and he supposed his 
noble Friend might be allowed to know 
something of the country to which he 
belonged, in which he resided, and from 
which he had lately come —that that 
country was at present in a state of great 
tranquillity. The noble Duke had said, 
there were exceptions to that tranquillity, 
and he perfectly admitted that the point 
to which the noble Duke referred, the 
continued resistance to tithes, formed a 
very important exception. He perfectly 
admitted that; and with respect to the 
subject which had called forth the observ- 
ations of the noble Duke, he meant the 
establishment and present existence of 
that body, termed the National Association 
in Ireland, he had himself no hesitation 
in saying, that it was with great regret, 
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and great concern, that he saw its exist- 
ence. He readily admitted, that he did 
not think the grounds on which it was 
founded sufficient to justify its establish- 
ment ; and hecould not but say that there 
had been proceedings in that Association, 
as there would be in all such assemblies, 
of which he, for one, undoubtedly could 
not approve. At the same time he must 
observe, when the noble Duke accused 
that Association of threatening conspi- 
racy and disturbance, that it was the na- 
ture of conspiracies to be secret, while 
the proceedings of this body were open as 
day, and avowed to all the world. He 
maintained, in opposition to the noble 
Duke, that there was nothing in the 
aspect of that Association which would 
have prevented Ministers, in the Speech 
which closed the preceding Session, or 
which should prevent his noble Friend 
behind him, on the present occasion, from 
asserting, that a degree of tranquillity, 
hitherto, unfortunately, very unusual, pre- 
vailed in Ireland. He supposed the noble 
Duke would admit that England had been 
tranquil during the vacation ; but he was 
sure if meetings, speeches, and resolutions, 
were to be regarded as disturbing tran- 
quillity, there was not now a country in 
Europe so much disturbed as England had 
been during that period. One noble Lord 
opposite had lifted up his voice most loudly 
in these disturbances; and it must be 
allowed, that the appearance of other noble 
Lords on the same side, had raised as loud 
a clamour, and stirred up as much agita- 
tion, as it was possible for any party to 
excite. On this subject he had only to 
say, that if it realiy were the case, as was 
so confidently alleged, that what was called 
re-action, and a general change in the 
sentiments of the nation had taken place, 
it would not be long before that change 
would be visible, and power would be 
transferred into the hands of those in 
whose favour that opinion was maintained. 
He should only recommend noble Lords 
opposite, not to be deceived by the sound 
of their own voices, or to take the loudness 
of their shouts as a proof of the increase 
of their numbers. The department of 
calculation, so important to the existence 
of a great party, had not been so well 
attended to by them as some others; and 
they had been always deceived in their 
estimate of numbers. He should advise 


them to be careful how they trusted to 
those shouts and clamours, and to be 
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certain that this change of public opinion 
had really taken place before they hazarded 
any proceedings on it. He could assure 
noble Lords opposite, that he was told 
quite the contrary; that their calculations, 
according to his information, were quite 
erroneous; and that the numbers of their 
party were not at all augmented. He 
hoped this statement would enable them 
to come to a sounder and safer conclusion, 
on a subject which all must feel to be very 
important. He had nowish to say any- 
thing with regard to Ireland which could 
revive the disputes of last Session, but 
these matters were generally exaggerated 
at the moment, and the interval of the 
vacation had afforded time for a calmer 
consideration of these subjects, than might 
be given to them in the heat of adverse 
debates. He thought, however, he might 
safely say, that according to the estimates 
made in every quarter, with the exception 
stated by the noble Duke, the condition 
of Ireland, with respect to Agrarian dis- 
turbances, and security to life and _pro- 
perty, was much improved. He looked 
forward with confidence to the continuance 
of the present tranquillity, and he thought 
they were justified in holding out that 
prospect to thecountry. The noble Duke 
had concluded his speech with some ob- 
servations on the policy the Government 
had pursued with respect to Spain. The 
noble Duke stated, that he was originally 
opposed to the quadruple treaty, which 
the noble Duke, he was ready to admit, 
on coming into office, had executed with 
scrupulous fidelity, and in strict adherence 
to its spirit. He confessed he scarcely 
understood some parts of the noble Duke’s 
observations, which were not very distinctly 
expressed. He believed no new measures 
had been taken in fulfilment of that treaty, 
which were not clearly before the world ; 
but, undoubtedly, if any such should be 
taken, there would be no desire to with- 
hold information with respect to them from 
that House—no disinclination to submit 
them to the consideration of Parliament, 
and to the observations which the noble 
Duke might think proper to make on them, 
With regard to the principles entertained 
by the noble Duke, on the impossibility of 
forcing a constitution on Spain, or the 
impropriety of interfering in its internal 
affairs, he perfectly coincided in them. 
The present Government, he contended, 
had acted upon those principles—they had 
not interfered, A revolution had, no doubt, 
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taken place in Spain, attended with great 
loss of property, but it had arisen from 
the circumstances of the country, and was 
not to be ascribed, as the noble Duke 
seemed to suppose, to the interference of 
the British Government. The circum- 
stances in which that country had been 
placed were more likely, as the noble Duke 
well knew, to produce a revolution, than 
any others—the circumstance of a war 
unsuccessfully carried on, and leading to 
no happy or desired result. A country 
was impatient under a foreign war; but it 
was still more impatient under the cala- 
mities attendant on civil war. The tran- 
quillity of Spain depended on the army of 
the Queen, and the revolutions of that 
country were owing to the losses and 
disasters which had marked the progress of 
the war. He repeated, that there was 
every disposition on the part of Govern- 
ment to afford all the information they 
possessed regarding the State of Spain, 
and the policy which they had pursued 
towards that country; and when the noble 
Duke should be in possession of that 
information, he felt persuaded, that the 
noble Duke would think better of the 
policy pursued by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment than at present. No other objects, 
he believed, were embraced in the noble 
Duke’s statement, and it only remained 
for him again to express his satisfaction 
that there was no difference of opinion 
with respect to the Address to be presented 
to his Majesty. 

The question carried nemine dissen- 
tiente. 

Address to be presented to his Majesty. 


stn 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, January 31, 1837. 


Mr. Lecumert Cuarttron.] On the 
House meeting, the Speaker said, I have 
received two letters, one from the Lord 
Chancellor, and the other from Mr. Lech- 
mere Charlton, a Member of this House, 
which I think it my duty toread. The first 
letter is from the Lord Chancellor :— 


“ 31st January, 1837. 

“ Mr. Speaker, Sir, I have the honour of 
making known to you, for the information of 
the House of Commons, that I issued my 
warrant on the 28th of November last for the 
commitment of E. L. Charlton, Esq., one of 
the Members of the borough of Ludlow, for a 
contempt of the high Court of Chancery, in 
writing and sending a certain letter, dated the 
24th of October last, to William Brougham, 
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Esq., one of the masters of the court, which was 
followed by a certain other letter, dated the 9th 
of November last, addressed to myself. I have 
thought it right to make this communication 
for the purpose ofaccounting for the absence of 
the hon. Member andof testifying my profound 
respect for your honorable House.”—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
‘‘ CorrENHAM.” 
“To the Right hon, the Speaker,” 
‘“‘ Fendall’s Hotel, Palace Yard, 
31st January 1837. 

‘* Sin — Ihave just reason to believe, that 
Mr. William Pell (who is a messenger in the 
Court of Chancery), and others employed by 
him, are determined, under the directions of 
the Lord Chancellor, to interrupt me in my 
progress to the House of Commons this day ; 
and I humbly request, therefore,as I am thereby 
deterred from attending, that you will vouch- 
safe to extend to me your protection. 

“IT seek not to withdraw myself from the 
criminal jurisdiction of the Realm well knowing 
the privilege of Parliament, which is allowed 
in cases of public service for the Common- 
wealth, must not be used to the danger of 
the Common-wealth. 

“To be protected, however, from any 
violence of the Crown or its Ministers, is, [ 
apprehend, the established and undoubted 
privilege of a Member of Parliament. To this 
hour I know not of what I am accused, except 
from public report ; but, nevertheless, L ask 
for no more than to be allowed, without 
molestation, to take my seat, that I may state 
what I do know of the matter to the House, 
and thea bow with all respect to their decision, 
be it what it may.—I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

“ , L. Cuaryton,” 

“ To the right hon, the Speaker,” 

Mr. Hume did not know if any Gentle- 
man intended to make any motion on this 
subject. He wished to have properly 
ascertained what were the grounds of the 
impediment of which Mr. Charlton com- 
plained, and when this was regularly 
before the House, the House would be in 
a condition to state its opinion, What 
he wished to know was, whether any Mem- 
ber was prepared to bring forward a motion 
on the subject in such a manner as would 
bring it fairly under consideration. 

Mr. Roebuck remarked, that the hon. 
Member stated in his letter that he had 
been stopped on his way to the House; he 
wished to know in what manner the hon. 
Member had been stopped ; for if the hon. 
Member had not been taken into custody 
on his way to the House, he could not 
properly be said to have been stopped. 

Sir Robert Peel thought, that the best 
course the House could pursue was to 
have the letters printed, for the purpose of 
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giving the House time to consider to- 
morrow what course they ought to adopt. 
It might be a question whether the Lord 
Chancellor’s letter should not be referred 
to a Select Committee, which was the 
course adopted with respect to the last 
case of the kind which had occurred, 
namely, that of Mr. Long Wellesley Pole, 
who had been committed by Lord Chan- 
cellor Brougham. That case, however, 
was undoubtedly different from the present. 
He observed that the Lord Chancellor 
stated in his letter the fact that he had 
issued a warrant for Mr. Charlton’s ap- 
prehension, and the probability that the 
issue of that warrant would prevent the 
hon. Member from appearing, because he 
stated, that the letter had been written to 
account for the possible absence of the hon. 
Member. The right hon. Baronet conclu- 
ded by moving that the letters be printed. 

Lord John Russell supposed the letter 
of the Lord Chancellor and the letter of 
Mr. Charlton would appear on the votes 
of the House to-morrow, in order that the 
subject might be properly taken into con- 
sideration. He quite agreed as to the 
propriety of the course proposed by the 
right hon. Baronet, and he would beg 
leave to add to the motion that the letters 
be printed, that they be taken into con- 
sideration to-morrow. In making that 
motion he begged it to be understood that 
he did not raise he question put forward by 
the hon. Member for Bath. 

Motion agreed to. 


Appress 1n ANSWER TO THE KiNG’s 
Sprecu.] The Speaker having read the 
Speech of the Royal Commissioners, 

Mr. Ayshford Sanford rose for the 
purpose of moving the adoption of an 
Address to his Majesty in answer to the 
gracious Speech which they had just heard 
read. He felt the greatest difficulty in 
undertaking this duty, as he had for 
some time been suffering under severe 
indisposition, and even at that moment 
continued to feel its effects to an extent 
which would in a great degree inca- 
pacitate him from doing justice to the 
subject. He trusted, however, that 
the House would extend to him that 
forbearance and indulgence which he had 
seen sO many times accorded to other 
Members under similar circumstances ; 
and in order to merit that indulgence he 
would endeavour to be as.briefas possible in 
fulfilling that duty which fell upon him of 
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endeavouring to induce the House to agree 
to that Address which he should have the 
honour to move, and which, as such 
addresses usually were, was pretty much in 
accordance with the Speech of his Majesty. 
Itmightbea matter of great congratulation 
for which the country would be grateful 
to an over-ruling Providence, that the 
country had for a period of twenty-two 
years enjoyed the great blessing of peace. 
Having seen the misfortunes which had 
over whelmed Europe for many years by the 
war which desolated many countries, the 
people of this country now knew the 
great blessing which they enjoyed by 
having profound peace. It was also a 
sentiment in which every one who had 
heard the Speech read must agree, that 
every succeeding year would add to and 
cement those bonds which happily now 
existed between this and foreign countries. 
The people were now aware, from the in- 
creased intelligence which they possessed, 
that the real happiness of nations, of the 
great multitude of the people, was to be 
obtained by the blessings of peace alone. 
The people now, with their increased in- 
telligence, were aware that the real hap- 
piness of the great multitude was to be 
obtained only by the blessings of peace. - 
Whenever despotic monarchs or crafty 
ministers should wish to plunge countries 
into war, they would find that the people 
would say, that they would better consult 
their interests and the interests of all 
countries, by studying and applying their 
minds to the system of commerce which 
now pervaded the world; and sovereigns 
would find it impossible now to plunge 
any country into such wars as we had 
seen. But if this was a subject of general 
congratulation, there was in the next 
paragraph of the Speech a topic which 
must be one of regret to all those who 
wished well to the country to which it 
referred, a country with which England 
has been so long allied and so intimately 
connected. The dreadful state of Spain, 
plunged as it was into anarchy and con- 
fusion, must be greatly deplored. It was 
more particularly the subject of regret, 
that Spain should be plunged into such a 
state of anarchy and confusion considering . 
the fine climate which it enjoyed, the pro- 
ductive soil which it possessed, and the na- 
tural facilities for commerce which belonged 
to it. Upon looking to these things, they 
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would at once see that they proceeded from 
a system of despotic Government; a sys- 
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tem which invariably led to the anarchy and 
confusion now complained of. To it might 
be added the mischiefs which resulted from 
religious bigotry, and from a people kept 
in a state of ignorance and subserviency 
to superstition. He trusted that a new era 
had arisen, aud that by the effective co- 
operation afforded by his Majesty’s forces 
peace would soon be established. The 
next subject to which the Speech directed 
their attention was the state of Portugal. 
In the case of Spain it was necessary to 
send to the assistance of the Queen; but 
in Portugal there was no departure from 
the principle of non-intervention, and no 
necessity to interfere between the con- 
tending parties, although, acting in con- 
formity with the professions of this coun- 
try in favour of the Government of Por- 
tugal, the British force was made available 
in case of need, to the protection of the 
Queen. The condition of Canada was 
the next topic adverted to in the Royal 
Speech. Until the report of the Com- 
missioners was placed before them, it would 
be quite impossible to say what measure 
of legislation should be introduced; but 
he hoped that they would be such as to 
preserve to England those colonies which 
were so important to the mother country, 
particularly in the view of encouraging 
emigration. Many of these questions had 
been already brought forward, and they 
must be again introduced; and he trusted 
they would meet a different fate in the 
present Session, from what they had met 
with in the last A recommendation 
had been made by his Majesty that an 


alteration should be made in the law of 


imprisonment for debt, and one for the 
establishment of local courts throughout 
the country. He was aware that nothing 
could be more important than such mea- 
sures, because he had had opportunity to 
see the distress arising from the difficulty 
of collecting small debts throughout the 
country. Creditors were unable to obtain 
their just demands under the present 
system, and some alteration shouid be 
made, either by giving a greater power to 
the magistrates at quarter sessions or by 
the introduction of local courts. He 
trusted that the report of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners would be carried into 
effect before the termination of the present 
Session, which would have the effect, in 
his opinion, of confirming one expression 
in his Majesty’s Speech, wherein his Ma- 
jesty intimates a hope “ That such further 
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measures may be introduced as may give 
increased stability to the Established 
Church, and promote concord and good 
will,” which he was satisfied it would pro- 
mote among all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects. Nothing would tend more to 
promote this object than the settlement of 
the question of Church-rates, and he 
trusted that a measure upon that subject 
would be speedily prepared. It must be 
granted that the revenues of the country 
had greatly increased, notwithstanding 
the great diminution that had taken place 
in taxation of late years. This was the 
strongest proof of the general prosperity 
of the country. But a further proof of the 
pleasing fact was given by the present 
state of prosperity of our commercial and 
manufacturing interests. He should be 
happy if he could draw a similarly pleasing 
picture of the other classes of the com- 
munity, but he regretted to be obliged to 
say that, comparatively speaking, the agri- 
cultural interest was in a state of embar- 
rassment. He had the honour to belong 
to that class, and he was bound to say 
that they had borne their distresses with 
patience ; and he was happy to add that 
he believed that that honest and indus- 
trious class was at this moment in a fair 
way of improvement. It was most satis- 
factory to him to know that such was the 
case, and more particularly so when he 
considered the state of pressure from 
which they were, as he hoped, recovering. 
He begged at the same time to state, and 
he thought it only fair to those who enter- 
tained certain opinions with regard to the 
agricultural interest to do so, that he did 
not think that it was in the power of the 
Legislature to grant them relief, and that 
their prosperity, which he hoped would 
soon increase, could not be derived from 
legislative interference. This, in his 
opinion, was satisfactorily proved by the 
examinations that had taken place in the 
Committee of last Session, of which his 
hon. Friend (the Member for North 
Hampshire) was Chairman. His hon. 
Friend had stated that it was impossible 
for the Legislature to give relief, and he 
cordially concurred in the opinion, that 
the agriculturai interest had more to ex- 
pect from the absence of legislation than 
from legislative interference. With regard 
to the subjects mentioned in his Majesty’s 
Speech connected with the sister country, 
knowing by whom he should have the 
honour of being followed, he should leave 
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that to the hon. Member, who was more 
familiar with the matter. But there was 
one subject, which, of all others, he be- 
lieved would be the greatest improvement 
to that country—he meant the establish- 
ment of Poor-lawsin Ireland. He believed 
no measure would more conduce to the 
prosperity of that country. He hoped the 
Government anticipated a different con- 
clusion to the labours of this Session than 
the last. A house divided against itself 
could not stand—still less could a consti- 
tution exist torn by dissensions and divi- 
sions. The hon. Member having again 
stated that he found, from the state of his 


health, that he was unable to do justice | 


to the important topics embraced in the 


Speech, craved the indulgence of the | 


House, and concluded by moving an 
Address to his Majesty, which was an 
echo of the Speech. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart rose to second the 
motion ; however difficult he might find 
the performance of the task, it never could 
be otherwise than a grateful one to urge 
upon that House the propriety of acknow- 
ledging its thanks to the King for the per- 
sonal interest which he took in the affairs 
of the country, and which had that day 
been so conspicuously manifested in the 
gracious Speech which they had heard 
from the Throne. Looking at the many 
important questions that called for imme- 
diate settlement, he recognised in this 
early assembling of the great Council of 
the nation an earnest desire on the part of 
his Majesty to bring these questions under 
the consideration of his Parliament, with a 
view to their speedy and satisfactory ad- 
justment. To that branch of the Legisla- 
ture it must be matter of much satisfaction 
to receive from his Majesty the assurance he 
had that day given of theanxiety that existed 
on the part of his Allies to maintain those 
relations of amity which at present existed 
between them and ourselves, and also that 
the peace at present happily existing was 
likely to be permanent. ‘These assurances 
must necessarily be satisfactory to the 
House of Commons, because, whilst they 
proved that his Majesty looked to peace 
for the continuance of the national prospe- 
rity at home, the anxiety of his Allies to 
maintain their amicable relations with this 
country was a further proof that that peace 
had not been obtained at a sacrifice of 
honour or breach of compact. In the 
general peace of Europe there was unfor- 
tunately one exception—Spain. He felt 
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confident that that House would respond 
to the feelings that his Majesty had ex- 
| pressed upon that subject, and would hail 
with sincere joy the conclusion of that 
civil warfare which was ravaging the finest 
provinces of the Peninsula. For his own 
| part, he hoped that out of the temporary 
evils under which Spain was at present 
suffering much permanent good would 
arise, and that in the end the liberties of 
| her people would be cemented on as secure 
_and firm a basis as our own. Upon that 
| part of his Majesty’s Speech which related 
to commercial affairs it was not his inten- 
‘tion to dwell, because he felt that there 
were many hon. Gentlemen present who 
could appreciate the sentiments expressed 
upon that subject much better than he 
‘could. Though there were undoubtedly 
| many other topics contained in the Speech 
to which he might call the attention of the 
House, he should confine himself exclu- 
sively to those which related particularly 
to the affairs of that country with which 
he was connected. If he had been gifted 
with eloquence, it was a topic on which he 
could have spoken for hours; but not be- 
ing so, he would only express his hope that 
now the great Council of the nation was 
assembled it would adopt a conciliatory 
policy towards that country, and keep in 
view that great and first principle upon 
which they should act, that the prosperity 
of the United Kingdom must depend upon 
the prosperity of all its parts. To make 
an exception to the general policy of the 
kingdom against one of its parts was, in 
his opinion, one of the worst things that 
could possibly be done. If the union were 
to be a source of strength, it must be one 
in reality. In the minds of the people of 
both countries there must be a conviction 
of a common interest. Until a conviction 
of that kind were felt there could be no 
real union. It was for them in their legis- 
lative capacity to bring home to the minds 
of the people of the three countries that 
they had an interest in being united, and 
that a complete and binding union between 
them was necessary to entitle them to the 
enjoyment of the same rights. To assist 
them in the execution of that duty his 
Majesty had that day called their attention 
to certain measures requiring their most 
serious consideration. One of these—one 
to which he confessed he looked with pe- 
culiar satisfaction—was the introduction 
of a system of Poor-laws into Ireland. 
He had always considered a measure of 
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that description necessary, and he now 
hailed the prospect of its being carried 
with the utmost satisfaction, because, al- 
though he did not look to it as a panacea 
for all the evils of Ireland—amongst which 
the general want of employment was per- 
haps one of the most prominent—yet he 
could not help thinking that the introduc- 
tion of a well-organised system of Poor- 
laws would remove or mitigate many of the 
severest hardships under which the great 
mass of the population were now suffering. 
The discussion of the subject would be 
attended with this additional benefit, that 
it would direct the attention of the Legis- 
lature to the necessity of giving employ- 
ment, either by the establishment of public 
works or otherwise, to the poor of Ireland. 
In that part of his Majesty’s Speech which 
called the attention of Parliament to the 
corporate institutions of Ireland he recog- 
nised an earnest desire on the part of the 
King to confer on his Irish subjects—not 
less loyal, not less faithful, than those of 
England—the same rights and liberties as 
were enjoyed in this country. Ireland, 
indeed, amidst all her misfortunes—amidst 
all the obloquy often heaped upon her 
name—had this source of satisfaction, that 
his Majesty had never shown any want of 
confidence in his Irish subjects. Notwith- 
standing all that had been urged by a par- 
ticular party in that country, who claimed 
to themselves a peculiar loyalty, he (Mr. 
Villiers Stuart) could not detect in the 
Speech they had that day heard from the 
Throne any want of confidence on the part 
of his Majesty in the great mass of his 
Irish subjects. Who, then, would venture 
to stand between a confiding Sovereign 
and the affections of a generous people? 
True loyalty was uninfluenced by any 
selfish feeling, and whatever the treatment 
of his Majesty’s Irish subjects might be, it 
would be a difficult matter to estrange 
their affections from their Sovereign. The 
best means, however, of avoiding any 
estrangement would be the adoption of a 
policy which would give them the entire 
confidence of their English fellow-subjects. 
If that line of policy were adopted Ireland 
would indeed become happy, and England 
powerful. If not, he would say indeed 
farewell, a long farewell, to all their hopes 
of tranquillity and prosperity. If such a 
policy were adopted, he saw before him a 
gradual improvement in her affairs, instead 
of that feverish excitement which had 
occupied the inhabitants of that country 
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upon political subjects, and which had 
rendered Ireland a scene of agitation from 
end to end, and which had left the mind 
of every man smarting under the sense of 
insult and degradation which had been 
heaped upon them. That moment might 
be delayed, but it could not be averted: he 
was quite satisfied that it would speedily 
arrive. So long as it was delayed, so long 
would the tranquillity be delayed, so long 
would her prosperity be delayed, and so 
long would the power of England be para- 
lysed. For centuries England had treated 
Ireland like a conquered country; gradu- 
ally she had relaxed that system, and 
raised Ireland in point of law to an equa- 
lity with herself; and he would now ask, 
would they venture to keep her in a state 
of degradation in point of practice? He 
was satisfied that they could not: the 
moment that the Emancipation Bill was 
passed they had raised up another nation 
to an equality with themselves, and that 
nation was determined to maintain her 
position. If there were a party still exist- 
ing in that country who were not satisfied 
with a fair share of power, but were deter- 
mined to recur to the old state of things 
and the old system of ascendancy, he (Mr. 
Villiers Stuart) would pray his Majesty’s 
Ministers not to be led away by their views, 
and not to let their policy be their guide 
in legislating for that country. As an 
Irishman, deeply interested in her prospe- 
rity, and having a deep stake in the coun- 
try with which he was connected, and by 
which he must rise or fall, he would en- 
treat them not to be led away by the policy 
of that party, and not to deprive his poor 
unhappy country of her fair share of the 
privileges which other portions of the em- 
pire enjoyed. Whatever line of policy 
might be adopted, much gratitude was, in 
his opinion, due to his Majesty for the 
gracious manner in which he had called 
the attention of Parliament to the state of 
Ireland ; and he felt that in seconding the 
motion that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, he was but fulfilling 
his duty as one of the Representatives for 
that country. 

The Address having been read, 

Mr. Roebuck said, that as a silent vote 
upon the Address might be construed into 
a general approbation of the conduct and 
principles of his Majesty’s Ministers, he 
wished to save himself from that miscon- 
struction by stating what were the pressing 
circumstances that compelled him to give 
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them a very guarded and jealous support, 
and by explaining why it was that he felt 
compelled, differing from them as he did 
on many important questions, nevertheless, 
to give them, in conjunction with other 
Gentlemen who sat on that side of the 
House, such a degree of support as should 
be sufficient to maintain them in their 
places, although he did not approve either 
of their general policy or of the principles 
upon which their Government was con- 
ducted. In doing this, it would be neces- 
sary for him to speak in no eulogistic 
manner of either of the two parties who 
were endeavouring to gain tlie ascendant 
in the country ; but it would not become 
him to shrink from the task which his 


situation imposed upon him, and in the | 


performance of it he should endeavour not 
to speak with unnecessary asperity of any 
party. He would, therefore, with the 
permission of the House, endeavour shortly 
to state what he believed to be the exact 
position of political parties at that moment, 
and to bring into broad relief the situation 
of one particular section, namely, the 
democratic section, to which he belonged. 
In doing this, he should recommend a 
policy to the democratic party in that 
House, which a few timid men might dis- 
regard, which the dishonest certainly 
would not adopt, but which, to those who 
had judgment to decide what was proper, 
and courage to follow what their judgment 
approved—who demanded a frank, fair, 
open, and uncompromising policy, to those 
he imagined it would be welcome. It 
appeared that at the present time there 
was going on in this country, and not only 
in this country, but in the world at large, 
a fearful struggle between two great prin- 
ciples of government, that which endea- 
voured to make the many dominant, and 
the other which endeavoured to maintain 
the domination of the few. In that House 
those two principles were very unequally 
represented. The Tory, or aristocratic, 
party who were rangedin hostile but honest 
array against the opinions of the demo- 
cratic party, formed, unfortunately, as he 
believed, for the general interests and wel- 
fare of the country, a very large majority 
in that House. On the other hand, the 
party who represented the democracy 
were, unfortunately, in a small and, to use a 
phrase that was not disagreeable to the other 
side of the House, a miserable minority. 
But though they were thus in numbers 


weak, yet, being supported by the people | 
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at large out of doors, for such was his 
opinion—hon. Gentlemen might refute 
him afterwards if they could—supported, 
as he believed they were, by the mass of 
the people out of doors, it was not easy 
for their adversaries to cope with them, 
nor could they easily be put down as long 
as they had judgment to understand their 
position and courage to take advantage of it. 
Not being enabled distinctly aud openly 
to oppose the democracy, the Tory, or 
aristocratic party, wise in its generation, 
deputed its power to a certain go-between 
party, offsets of the aristocracy, namely, 
the Whigs. In 1830, the two great prin- 
ciples, of which he had been speaking, 
came into distinct and hostile array against 
one another. At that time, it was clearly 
demonstrated to the people of England, 
that England was not a monarchy, as was 
supposed in ancient times, but that ever 
since the revolution of 1688, she had been 
nothing more nor less than an aristocratic 
republic. Once convinced of this fact, 
the people of England determined no 
longer to suffer the domination of the 
aristocracy, and at that time, had the 
aristocracy dared to continue their oppo- 
sition to the just demands of the nation, 
they would have found themselves swept 
away before the current of popular opinion. 
In this state of things the Whig party, 
headed by Earl Grey, offered themselves 
as mediators between the people and the 
aristocracy, and by their mediation, the aris- 
tocratic party was saved from the destruc- 
tion with which it was threatened. The 

proposed and carried the Reform Bill; 
and although the democrats were glad to 
receive that Bill at their hands, they were 
by no means convinced that it was all the 
people ought to desire. They took it as 
an instalment of justice—as a means of 
obtaining more, determined on the very 
first possible apportunity to make it a 
stepping stone to further great improve- 
ments. As soon as the Reform Bill was 
passed, a large portion of the Whigs, with 
Lord Grey at the head, and the noble 
Lord opposite (Stanley), no very humble 
partisan, deserted these principles, and 
stuck to aristocratic government. The 

wished to stand still, and talked of the 
finality of the Reform Bill, but it was 
found that the people of England would 
not permit that, and then they threw 
themselves headlong into the aristocratic 
faction. At this time, it happened that 
Lord Melbourne began his career as a 
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fresh mediator between the people and the 
aristocracy. He had a small section of 
the Whigs with him, and then it was that 
the democratic section in that House had 
to determine whether they would make 
that alliance with the Whig Government 
which was offered to them. It so hap- 
pened that the dispute then existing be- 
tween the people and the aristocracy was 
a very different one from that which took 
place upon the Reform Bill. The people 
believed, although that belief was now 
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fast dwindling away, that the Reform Bill | 


had introduced so many Liberal Members 


that the will of the community would be | 
Under | 
these circumstances, the Representatives of | 
the democratic party were obliged to take | 
into consideration the feelings of the peo- | 
ple, and, accordingly, they determined to | 
range themselves beneath the banner of ' 


made predominant in that House. 


Lord Melbourne, under the general name 
of Reformers. 


ner, there was a party—and he fancied, 
a pretty strong one, who believed that 
the Ministry were not sincere; who be- 


lieved that the Whigs merely came forward | 


for the purpose of saving as much as they 
could of the aristocracy, and of retaining 
for themselves, through the medium of a 


temporary popularity, as much of the | 


proceeds of Government as they were 
able. That, at all events, was the opinion 
of one small party. There was another 
and still smaller party, who said, that the 
Whigs, they believed, were sincere and 
ardent patriots. But the larger section 
were those who said, ‘‘ We believe with 
you,” addressing themselves to the first 
section, ‘‘ that there is not much sincerity 
amongst the Whigs; but, taking them as 
a whole, they are better than the Tories, 
and we can get more out of them.” In 
this manner, acting upon a special under- 
standing of their own peculiar interests ; 
acting upon the belief, that having some 
influence—some power over the peculiar 
notions of the Whig party, they should be 
able to get from them, and for the people, a 
larger measure of reform; and acting in 
accordance with the general wish of the 
people, as at that time expressed, they 
(the democratic party) did range them- 
selves under the banner of Lord Mel- 
bourne. But let the House remember 
what was their justification in so doing. 
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Of those who thus ranged | 
themselves under Lord Melbourne’s ban- | 
rather, he should say, possessing wholly, 
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respecting reform ; they made no specific 
declarations, but they promised largely ; 
and, as an indication of their determination 
to push reform to the utmost, they em- 
ployed the word to distinguish themselves. 
They did not call themselves Democrats ; 
they did not call themselves Radicals ; 
they did not call themselves Whigs; they 
were Reformers; they adopted the name 
of Reformers, and promised to deserve it. 
The term “ Reformer” might mean any- 
thing. He conceived, indeed, after the 
displays of this very year, little of it as 
had yet elapsed, that it would almost 
include the whole of the Tory party. Re- 
formers! why they were all Reformers 
now-a-days; the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were Reformers ; they were Reformers, at 
least, just so far as their own private and 
personal interest compelled them to be; 
and that was just the understanding of the 
term as applied to the large body of 
reforming Whigs. It was for their interest 
specially, as persons participating in, or 
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the power of Government, which was put 


into their hands, in consequence of their 


alliance with the Radicals, to palm them- 


' selves upon the public as Reformers ; and 
it was entirely in consequence of the feel- 


ing that they could retain a great deal of 
benefit for themselves, that they called 
themselves Reformers. When they called 
themselves Reformers, what did they 
mean in the ears of the people? It was 
found, that they agreed with the Radicals 
in two things-—they loved Reformers and 
hated the Tories. Now it was believed, 
that the men who hated the Tories, hated 
also aristocratic domination, irresponsible 
dominion, bad laws, and everything that 
could give to that House an improper 
power, for the benefit of the few against 
the interest of the many; and it was fur- 
ther believed, that the Whigs coming in 
under the broad banner of Reform, de- 
claring themselves to be Reformers, were 
determined to put down all irresponsible 
power, whether in the hands of themselves 
or of their enemies. Now I may here 
openly, calmly, well knowing the conse- 
quence of what I am saying, not being 
hurried, not being confused, but thoroughly 
aware of what I am doing—I say the 
Whigs have deceived the people. I say, 
that whilst their words have been many, 
their works have been few, and that whilst 


It was this: that the Whigs then as now | they promised to be Reformers, they have 
made use of large and vague generalities | turned out to be no better than the Tories, 
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Why did he say this? For this reason, 
that the Whigs wished to maintain a 
majority in that House. And how did 
they maintain that majority? Was it by 
giving laws which enabled the people 


34 


maintaining them in power, whilst, at the 
same time, they refused to give them the 
means of putting down that troop of dire- 
ful enemies whom they call upon hourly to 
combat. If they believed that there would 


easily to act according to the dictates of | be evil to England in the return of the 
their consciences? No, they did no such | Tories to power—if they believed that 
| Ireland would suffer from such an event— 


thing; they kept the country in a state | 

bordering upon revolution, for the purpose | let them come boldly forward and give the 
of maintaining themselves in power, com- | people fairly and honestly the means of 
pelling a certain number of persons to act | expressing their opinions. Let them be- 
in direct opposition to their own private | come real Reformers, and there would be 
interests at the voting places, at the same | no danger from the Tories. This was his 
time teaching them to believe, that they _ charge against the members of the present 
were going to remove all the grievances | Government: that by their machinations 
of which they had so much reason to com- —by their imperfect and unsatisfactory 
Aly — above wg hy tam = — their oe et 
they would prevent for the future the | due advance and amelioration of the insti- 
infliction of all those penalties which their | tutions of the country—they had kept the 
landlords or others about them might | nation in statu quo; and that, conse- 
impose if they ventured to oppose their | quently, the sooner they were put out of 
interests when they came to the poll. He , the position they at present occupied, the 
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maintained, that this was an exceedingly 
ungenerous proceeding. The Whigs at 


this moment were in power solely by the | 


excitement which they managed to keep 
up in the public mind. 
Government of the Whigs, the country 
was obliged to be kept continually on 
the border of a revolution, in order to 
prevent an irruption of the Tories. It 
was well known that this was a part of 
the system, and that it was practised daily. 


To amuse the popular mind, they were | 


making reform clubs and associations to 
look after the registration of votes. They 
were doing every thing but the right thing 
—every thing but doing away with the 
rate-paying clause of the Reform Bill, and 
giving the people the ballot. The Whigs 
would never consent to the vote by ballot. 
And why would they not? Did they ex- 


pect that, for the purpose of carrying ona | 


Government, the people were to be kept in 
a state of constant and perpetual excite- 
ment? Did they believe, as statesmen, as 
persons wishing well to their country, that 
that was a healthful or proper state for 
society to be plunged into. Or did they 


imagine that the excitement which they 
were enabled to create for a time could be | 
They knew that it | 


continued for ever? 
would not. They knew that at that very 
moment the people and the friends of the 
people were fighting foot to foot, and hand 


to hand with the aristocratic domination, | 
and the Whigs were calling upon the | 
people daily to make great, nay, he would | 
say, fearful, sacrifices for the purpose of | 
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better it would be for all classes. But it 
| might be said, that this was a charge 
wholly without foundation ; and it might 
| be said by the Gentlemen from Ireland, 
particularly by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny, ‘* You know nothing of 
_Ireland—nothing of what the administra- 
tion has done for Ireland.” Now that was 
just the question that he wished to put 
He wanted to know what the Government 
had done for Ireland. He was not about 
to say anything against the administration 
of Lord Mulgrave. He believed, that if 
anybody were called upon to point out a 
redeeming part of the conduct of the pre- 
sent Administration, it would be found in 
the conduct of Lord Mulgrave, for in Ire- 
land it so happened that an honest gover- 
nor was a species of miracle. Such a 
miracle had occurred in the 19th century, 
when Lord Mulgrave became Viceroy 
of Ireland. Lord Mulgrave, however, 
/was but a lucky accident—he might be 
removed to-morrow by death, by a freak 
| of fortune, by the whim of a disordered 
imagination, by a thousand chances; and 
then what was there for Ireland? Had 
there been any change in the laws or the 
institutions of that country which could 
secure to her peace and tranquillity? No; 
| there had been no such thing. And why 
| not? Because the sole means of accom- 
| plishing these ends was to be found ina 
change of the law; and a change of the 
law could only be effected either by con- 
trolling the opinion of the Lords, by an 
actual alteration in the formation of that 

C 
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House, or by so imposing upon them by a 
majority of the House of Commons, that 
they should not dare to resist its demands. 
How was it that they resisted the demands 
of the House of Commons last year? 
Because the majority of the House of 
Commons was so small as to carry with it 
little or no weight in the other branch of 
the Legislature. But if there werea large 
majority in the House of Commons, did 
anybody believe that the Lords would long 
continue their resistance to a measure of 
corporate reform for Ireland? If there 
were a majority of 200 in the House of 
Commons, was it likely that the Irish Cor- 
poration Bill of last year would have been 
defeated in the Lords? What had Minis- 
ters done to secure a majority in that 
House, or to alter the composition of the 
other? Nothing; and whilst the House 
of Lords remained unreformed, and no 
protection was given to electors, so as to 
enable them to give honest and conscien- 
tious votes in the election of Members to 
serve in the House of Commons, no 
Government could pretend to the name of 
friends to Ireland, Whilst upon the 
subject of Ireland he might be allowed to 
remark, that Gentlemen from that country 
sometimes talked of the English Radicals 
as enemies to Ireland. It seemed to him 
that the evils of Ireland were of two dif- 
ferent and distinct kinds: first, the evils 
falling on the Catholic gentry, moral evils, 
evils placing them in an inferior position 
in society ; and, second, the evils falling 
on the peasantry—physical evils, placing 
them in a state of wretchedness and 
misery. Now he maintained that the Ca- 
tholic gentry were using the second class 
of evils, asa lever to get rid of the first ; 
that they were using the physical misery of 
the peasantry, as a means to get rid of 
their own social degradation. He, for 
one, was an enemy to the idea of placing 
one body of citizens in an inferior position 
on account of any difference of creed ; and 
he therefore sympathised with the Irish 
Catholic gentry. He believed, that their 
condition was an unfair and an unholy 
one, and he would do every thing in his 
power to get rid of the evils under which 
they suffered ; but he was not one of those 
who would use the miseries of the people 
as a means to get rid of any such evils as 
those. If he were to point out a case in 
which the Catholic geatry of Ireland had 
employed the misery of the people as a 
means to get rid of their own peculiar 
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evils, he should point to the feeling 
which they had created upon the subject 
of tithes. The tithe of Ireland was sure 
to fall upon the poor peasantry, and they 
had pathetic narrations and declamations 
without end, of how the potatoes of the 
peasant were taken from him by the Pro- 
testant parson. But the persons who gave 
the House these horrible descriptions— 
who painted these harrowing pictures from 
their own vivid imagination—never men- 
tioned the fact, that there was a class of 
persons in Ireland called landlords, who 
exacted from the tenant for rent all that 
remained of the produce of the land be- 
yond what was necessary for the immedi- 
ate means of sustenance, and that, conse- 
quently, if tithes were done away with to- 
morrow, the condition of the Jrish peasant 
would remain the same. And into whose 
pocket would the tithes be put? Into the 
pocket of the Irish landlord. And he was 
one who, believing that tithes were public 
property, would never consent to confis- 
cate them to any private purse. He be- 
lieved that tithes in Ireland were public 
property, to be employed for public pur- 
poses, a sacred property belonging to the 
people, and not to be given up to any 
landlord, whether Protestant or Catholic. 
If the tithes were to be paid to the landlord 
instead of to the parson, it was worse than 
criminal (ke might use a much stronger 
phrase) for the landlords to hound on the 
poor peasant to resist the tithe-proctor, 
and to bring himself within the lash of the 
law. It was said that the tithes were paid 
by the Irish landlord; but the peasant 
was the medium of payment: but the 
landlord took away the means of paying. 
in order to bend him to his own immediate 
purpose, that purpose being to raise 
the whole Catholic peasantry, to pu 

down what they believe to be an unhols 
impost, and which they were taught t 
consider as pressing peculiarly upon them 

selves, not knowing that in their violen 

resistance, of which all the consequence 

fell upon themselves, they were fightin; 
the cause of their landlords, and of no on 

else. Seeing these things done, woul 

anybody tell him that he ought to b 

silent upon Irish matters, or that h 

should not express to the House wha 

were the opinions of the real friends ¢ 

Ireland in England? He would tell thos 


parties, whomsoever they might be, th: 
the real friends of Ireland demanded t 
see something like an adequate provisio 
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made for the support of the Irish poor; 
and that if the tithes of Ireland were given 
up, it should be upon the distinct under- 
standing, that the poor-rates should come 
out of the very same pockets into which 
the tithes were put. He(Mr. Roebuck) 
said, combine two good things; if you 
abolish tithes, establish poor-laws; but, 
under all and any circumstances, provide 
for the poor, and obtain justice for all 
classes. This was what the English Ra- 
dicals demanded for Ireland. He knew 
not whether for making these demands 
they might be nicknamed or not—that, of 
course, would depend upon the taste or 
pleasure of those who thought differently 
from them; but of this he was convinced, 
that the thinking, well-conducted, and 
honest people of England well knew how 
to distinguish between him who made the 
misery of the people a fulcrum for his own 
private purposes, and him who, thoroughly 
carrying out the principles he had laid 
down from one country to the other, de- 
manded equal justice for England and Ire- 
land, a responsible Government for both, 
and equal laws for all. These were the 
views and wishes of the English Radicals 
with respect to Ireland. As to the mea- 
sures of the present Ministry, he believed 
that the Irish would have got as much of 
good from the most fierce and Tory ad- 
ministration that ever existed; and, 
indeed, the same observation might 
apply to all the relations of the king- 
dom. Ifhe looked abroad—if he cast his 
eye for a moment on the foreign relations 
of the country—did he find anything 
there for congratulation to England? Did 
he not find interference at once undignified 
and useless in Spain? Did he not find 
an interference that was worse than useless 
—that was positively mischievous—in Por- 
tugal—an interference to put down that 
which these Whig Ministers pretended to 
advance, namely, liberal opinions. If he 
quitted Europe, and looked to the colonies, 
was there anything there to raise the re- 
putation of the Ministry? The usual way 
in which the Whigs were described in all 
the colonies was, they were just the same 
as the Tories. At home, it was true, they 
had been compelled to do something in 
obedience to the public will; but it unfor- 
tunately happened that public control did 
not extend to the colonies, and_ they, 
therefore, had been as grossly neglected 
under the government of the Whigs as 
they had eyer been under the worst ad- 
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ministration of the Tories. When the 
present Ministry came into power they 
were popular. They rode in on the backs 
of the people, in spite of an adverse 
court, and in spite of a strong minority in 
that House. But now, their popularity was 
gone, and they were daily losing ground. 
They were not losing ground for any other 
reason than that they were too much like 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite who cheered. 
They lost ground because they were like the 
Tories ; because they did nothing for good 


|government. The only means by which 


the Ministers could maintain themselves 
against the large party arrayed in front of 
them, was, by establishing for Ireland a 
good Poor-law system, by altering the 
whole system of the administration of the 
law ; by instituting equal laws for all parts 
of the empire; by giving no fostering care 
to the Irish Church ; by causing the votes 
at elections to be taken by ballot ; and by 
repealing the rate-paying clauses of the 
Reform Bill. Having done all this at 
home, let them turn their attention to the 
colonies, and govern them in the same 
spirit of justice. Nothing having been 
done by the Whigs to give the people re- 
sponsible government, it now behoved the 
Radicals to consider what course they 
ought to pursue. The first and foremost 
thing which in his opinion, they ought to 
do, as soon as it became manifest that the 
Whigs would not redeem the pledge they 
made on coming into power, was to 
separate from that party, to force the 
Whigs into the ranks of the Tories, and to 
compel them to form a distinct alliance 
with the Gentlemen opposite. The people 
would then know by whom they were really 
represented in that House ; and would per- 
ceive that their advocates were in a mi- 
nority there, and must remain so until the 
electors received due protection in the 
exercise of their franchise. The Radicals 
were asked, if, by the course of policy of 
which he was the advocate, it was their 
intention to drive the Whigs into the arms 
of the Tories? Now, mark the morality 
of these interrogations. The Radicals 
were told, ‘if you attempt to carry out 
your own principles, if you think of acting 
conscientiously, the moment you do any- 
thing by which you make it manifest that 
you have the good of the country at 
heart, the Whigs will no longer hold up 
the standard of reform, but will range 
themselves on the opposite side.” Now, 
only conceive the morality of this course. 
C2 
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Perhaps the Radicals might appear to the 
Whigs to be strongly prejudiced, to be 
wrong-headed, impracticable persons, but 
would it not be better to yield a little to 
them rather than throw themselves into 
the arms of the Tories? To place them 
in office was what the Radicals did for the 
Whigs, and why should not the Whigs do 
something for the Radicals? If the 
Whigs really believed that their retirement 
from office would lead to such mischief as 
they described, namely, the irruption—for 
that was the word always employed—of 
the Tories into power, why did they not 
do something to please the Radicals ? 
They had never made any pretensions to 
office ; they had never asked anything for 
themselves; their objects were well under- 
stood ; the Radicals looked to the interests 
of the people, and the Whigs considered 
their own. The Radical party in that House 
were determined to promote the interests 
of the people, and to follow their own 
course. He spoke for himself only, and 
did not pretend to speak the sentiments 
of any Gentleman behind him, but, so far 
as he was concerned, he was determined 
to pursue a just and independent course. 
He was not to be cajoled by fair promises, 
but he should look to the acts of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, and unless these were 
intrinsically good, he would not give them 
his support. In all their good measures 
he was willing to support them, but he 
could not give his support to the principle 
of the Irish Church Bill, because he be- 
lieved that tithes were not dealt with in 
that measure in the only manner which 
would lead to a final settlement of the 
question. The Church of Ireland must be 
put down entirely, and the tithes must be 
considered public property. The Irish 
Church was a nuisance which must be 
pulled down and abated at once, and the 
golden temple must be pulled down by the 
democratic party in the State, for it never 
would be by his Majesty’s Ministers ; and 
till it was laid low there would be no 
peace for Ireland, He should pursue the 
course which he had prescribed for him- 
self, careless whether his Majesty’s Minis- 
were put out of office to-morrow, and an 
irruption of Tories into power was the 
consequence, because he knew very well 
that if this course were generally adopted, 
it would be the means of obtaining justice 
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prepared to speak, he had no reluctance 
to rise in reply to the hon. Member for 
Bath before he should propose an amend- 
ment to the Address. He essentially dif- 
fered with that hon. Member when he 
assumed that the Radicals in that House 
were the sole representatives of the people. 
He did not differ much from the hon. Mem- 
ber in regard tothe fact when he said that 
the Whigs had lost much of their popu- 
larity ; but he did differ from him entirely 
when he attributed the cause of it to 
their disinclination to a closer coali- 
tion with the Radicals. He believed 
that the contrary was the case; and he 
therefore thought that the diminution in 
their popularity arose from their greater 
approximation to the Radicals in latter 
times. The Radicals required organic 
changes ; but he (Mr. Beaumont) was dis- 
posed to resist any further measures of 
that nature for England. There had been 
quite enough of them for the benefit of that 
country; and it was his belief that Parlia- 
ment should now apply itself solely to real 
Reforms, and the work of practical legis- 
lation. It was on this ground and for 
these reasons, that he intended to propose 
an amendment on that part of the Address 
which related to the improvement of Ire- 
land. He did so, after having duly con- 
sidered all the modes in which that coun- 
try could be most essentially benefitted. 
The object of his amendment was for the 
equalisation of the two religions which 
prevailed in that country, and to place the 
inhabitants of both countries in a_ state 
of entire equality with regard to religious 
Opinions. Before Poor-laws could be in- 
troduced with any prospect of benefit to 
Ireland the religious dissentions which 
now distracted that country should be 
healed by equality of legislation. He 
would never consent to the establishment 
of the voluntary principle, because it was 
his opinion that Protestants should have 
the arrangement of the affairs of their own 
Church, as well as the Catholics. He 
should propose his amendment pro forma 
only, as he perceived that the House 
seemed disposed rather to treat the ques- 
tion of Irish tithes generally at some fu- 
ture period than to entertain it partially 
then. Whenever the Government pro- 
posed « measure on the subject of tithes 
in Ireland he should be prepared to state 


for England, justice for Ireland, and jus- | his reasons for opposing all attempts at an 


tice for the colonies and the empire. 


adjustment of them, and to prove to the 


Mr. Beaumont said, that though un- | House that the only safe way of pacifying 
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that country was to abolish them alto- 
gether. Not, he would add, to fill the 
pockets of the landlord, but toapply them 
to the purposes of the poor. The hon. 
Member concluded by reading his amend- 
ment, It was to the effect—‘ That no 
measures which should be introduced for 
the tranquillity of Ireland could be effec- 
tual to that end unless they were accom- 
panied by measures which had for their 
tendency the abolition of all religious dis- 
tinctions in that country.” 


This amendment was withdrawn, at the | 


desire of the House. 

Mr. James was not of opinion with the 
hon. Member for Bath that the Whigs were 
worse than the Tories. The hon. Mem- 
ber said, that the Whigs would not give us 
the ballot, and therefore that they were 
worse than the Tories. But he should like 
to know whether the Tories would give the 
voter the protection of the ballot? The 
fact was, that the Whigs were placed in 
very great difficulties during the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, and not the least of 
those difficulties arose from the obstinacy 
of men who ought to have been among 
their warmest supporters. He did not, 
with reference to the notice of motion 
given by the hon. Baronet, the Member 
for East Cornwall, believe that there was 
any wish for an organic change by the 
people of England, which would lead to the 
destruction of the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and forhis part he entertained nosuch 
wish ; but it was his desire to reform that 
body by modifying their hereditary privi- 
leges. The Lords ought to be elected by, 
and be responsible to, at least some por- 
tion of the peopie, for good legislation was 
most likely to be ensured when they who 
had the making of laws were aware 
that they would have to render an account 
to others of what theyhad done. He be- 
lieved that there existed a desire on the 
part of the people of this country to se- 
cure a system by which laws might be 
well, fairly, and impartially considered be- 
fore they were made, and that measures 
might not be disposed of, not with a re- 
ference to their own merits, but under the 
influence of a paltry and petty spite against 
the hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny. 
He did not believe that the people of this 
country wished to deprive the House of Lords 
of theirhonours or their titles, their stars or 
their garters. Butif they would not legislate 
wisely, they would endeavour to break their 
power. The Lords might as well give way 
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to the moral influence of the people, or 
they might rely upon it the people would 
compel them at no distant period to reform 
their House. It was impossible that both 
Houses of Parliament should remain op. 
posed to each other much longer; one of 
them must give way. The House of Com- 
mons had been reformed, and why not the 
House of Lords? They might say it would 
be destroying the Constitution ; but the 
same argument would have applied against 
the transfer of the elective franchise from 
East Retford to Birmingham or Manches- 
ter. What was the object of the constitu- 
tion but to promote and secure for the 
country good government? He knew it 
had been said that the House of Lords was 
incurable and incorrigible ; but for his own 
part, he gave them credit for sufficient 
good sense to suppose that they would 
be ready to act in harmony with the 
House of Commons this Session. He 
hoped they would learn before it was too 
late; but if they were incapable of re- 
ceiving instruction—if theywould shut their 
eyes to what was passing around them—if 
they stood upon their own rights rather 
than the wishes and wants of the people, 
the downfall of their order would be the 
natural consequence. If so humble an in- 
dividual as himself might presume to give 
their high mightinesses a word of advice, 
he would call on them, before it was too 
late, and urge upon them the necessity of 


_keeping pace with the growing spirit of 


improvement, and of conceding such mea- 
sures of reform as, in his humble judgment, 
it was no longer prudent or safe to oppose. 

Mr. Curteis, as an independent sup- 
porter of his Majesty’s Government, 
begged particularly to remark, that the 
speech of the hon. Member for Bath did 
not receive a single cheer from any person 
in the House when he made his attack 
upon the Government. He wished that 
fact to be proclaimed abroad, that the 
nation might know that the sentiments of 
that House were not in accordance with 
the opinions expressed by the hon. 
Member for Bath, any more than those 
opinions were in unison with the senti- 
ments entertained by the nation at large. 
He was bound to say, and he said it boldly, 
because he did not seek a favour from that 
or from any Government, that he consi- 
dered himself and the nation at large 
under very great obligations to his Ma- 
jesty’s present Government. He should 
not have intruded himself upon the atten- 
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tion of the House if he had not thought | , Mr. Gisborne merely rose for the purpose 
that the Ministers had been most unjustly | of stating that there was a single passage in 
treated. The hon. Member for Bath | his Majesty’s Speech which had occasioned 
seemed to imagine that the happiness of | him considerable distrust—it was that re- 
the country depended upon the concession ! lating to Joint-stock Banks. He must say, 
or the refusal of the ballot. Now, he be- that he thought this a small matter on which 
lieved that the majority of the nation was | a recommendation should be delivered from 
not at this moment prepared to support the | the Throne, and if it were not impertinent 
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vote by ballot, and in the county which he 
had the honour to represent the great ma- 
jority was certainly opposed to the ballot. 
He had himself said on the hustings, that 
if he conceived that the majority of his 
constituents approved of the vote by bal- 
lot, he would give the measure his support, 
but he was quite sure that they preferred 


an open system of voting. He must bear | 
testimony on this occasion to the very great | 


benefits which the country had received 
from a Whig Administration, and he would 


tell the hon. Member for Bath, that if. 


many persons followed his example, the 


only result would be to drive the Whigs, | 


not perhaps into a junction with the Tories, 
but from the position which they held in 


his Majesty’s councils. In his opinion | 


the hon. Member for Bath had made a 
most mischievous speech, and he believed 


that the great body of Reformers in| 


this country responded to what he was 


then saying, rather than to the sentiments | 


expressed to night by the hon. Member. 


He would tell that hon. Gentleman, that | 


if he had his choice between him as his 
political leader and the right hon. Baronet 
opposite, he should have no hesitation in 
following the right hon. Baronet. At the 


same time he felt it his duty to declare, | 


that his Majesty’s Ministers, who sat on 
that side of the House, had his entire con- 
fidence, and he was prepared to sacrifice 
his own theoretical opinions in favour of 
those propounded by the noble Lord who 
was the leader of the Ministerial side of the 
House. He considered that the admission 
of the Tories to power at this time would 
be a national calamity. Let the Radicals 
take a lesson from that venerable reformer 
whom he had in his eye. (Mr.i/Hume.) That 
hon. Member strenuously exhorted all Re- 
formers to stand united together, and he 
begged to impress that advice upon the 
Members of that House. He did, in his con- 
science, believe that the present Govern- 
ment enjoyed very considerable popularity ; 
and if they had lost any, the Gentlemen 
opposite could not gain it in an equal de- 
gree, because they would not go so far as 
even the present Government had done. 


_in him to form conjectures as to the authors 
of the different paragraphs, he should be 
\inclined to attribute the passage in ques- 
| tion to the pen of his right hon. Friend, the 
_ President of the Board of Trade. Fora 
free trade philosopher his right hon. 
_ Friend was the greatest regulator he ever 
knew. He first tried to regulate railways, 
but they proved too strong for him. Now 
he tried to regulate Joint-stock Banks. He 
‘could not allow this paragraph in the 
Speech to pass without stating his opinion 
that it wore a suspicious aspect. He did 
not think that any persons could be told 
with advantage how they were to conduct 
their banking business. He never knew 
any case in which regulations of this de- 
_Scription did not injure the parties whom 
_they professed to protect. He had no in- 
tention of moving an amendment, but he 
distrusted the expressions employed, and 
'he should watch with the utmost wariness 
any measures which might be introduced in 
| reference to the subject. 

Mr. Hume said he would endeavour to 
bring back the House to the question 
really before it, the Address in reply to 
the speech from the throne. In the speech 
'of the hon. Member for Bath, there was 
much which was true. The hon. Member 
was very sanguine in his views, in all of 
' which he (Mr. H.) could not go along with 
him, though he agreed with him on several 
points. It was the duty of the House, 
| however, to look at the speech, and to 
-agree to the address, either entirely, in 
‘part, or not at all. Some persons said 
they could draw no distinction between 
the Whigs and the Tories; he, «however, 
could draw a very great one, and for the 
ivery best reason—that many reforms 
which, after many years of struggling, had 
‘been refused by the Tories they had got 
from the Whigs. He agreed that they 
bad not got all they could desire, but they 
-had obtained much, and he would there- 
‘fore press the present Ministers forward, 
/to use a common but strong expression, 
'he would pat them on the back and urge 
‘them on. He believed, that he spoke the 
isentiments of a very large body of the 
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people. The only question was, what 
those who wished to witness the progress 
of the Reform Bill ought to do to obtain 
their object. The right hon. Baronet op- 
posite (Sir R. Peel) had too much honesty 
not to acknowledge that the Reform Bill 
was calculated to be beneficial to the 
country, and even he could not refuse to 
the people those measures which were cal- 
culated to carry it into effect. He was as 
anxious as any man that the reform party 
should keep united. The right hon. 
Baronet had been disappointed on former 
occasions, for the reformers had kept united 
as one man, and it was not to be supposed 
that they would now separate, for by sepa- 
ration they would lose all, and by keeping 
together they would gain, at -least, some- 
thing. This was his firm opinion. He 
looked, as a venerable Reformer, to the 
practical means of obtaining the most he 
could for the interest of the public. He 
was persuaded, that although bis hon. 
Friend, the Member for Bath, had the 
same objects in view, the way he 
pointed out was not the best to attain 
them. His hon. and Jearned Friend (Mr. 
Roebuck) undoubtedly went far beyond 
the country in his opinions. ‘ With re- 
gard to the ballot, he (Mr. Hume) believed 
that a very great majority of the people of 
the country were in favour of it; and every 
day’s experience added to the proofs al- 
ready in existence, that under the present 
system of voting there was no piotec- 
tion in the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise.” He anticipated, therefore, a minor- 
ity in favour of this measure when next it 
should be brought forward by the hon. 
Member for London. In his opinion 
Ministers had been too backward; while 
Government, on the other hand, said, that 
he and many of his friends were too much 
inclined to press forwards. The general 
Opinion, however, he thought was, that 
Government ought to have done more. 
With respect to his Majesty’s speech, he 
wished that many expressions in it had 
been omitted. As mention was made ofa 
surplus revenue, he thought the means 
ought to have been pointed out by which 
that surplus might have been applied to 
lessen taxation. There were many taxes 
so enormous and so troublesome, in the 
collection, that it was become absolutely 
necessary they should be reduced. Ano- 
ther part of the speech in which he 
could not agree, was that which related to 
Portugal; it seemed to convey a recogni- 
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tion of the principle that this country had 
a right to send out a fleet, and make the 
people adopt what measures we chose, 
Let the noble Lord take warning as to his 
course on this point from the History of 
India of his (Mr. Hume’s) late friend, 
James Mill, where the noble Lord would 
find, and he could confirm the statement 
by his own knowledge, that the very worst 
native governments of India were those 
which were upheld by British power, and 
in which the chief was removed from the 
fear of popular resistance to bad laws by 
the presence of an overwhelming force. 
An illustration of this had been witnessed 
in Lisbon, and he only put the question, 
why should not England treat Portugal as 
an entirely independent state. He would 
express his dissent from the principle upon 
which England interfered in the affairs of 
Portugal. At the same time he was anx- 
ious to see a representative government 
well established in Portugal and Spain, 
and he was friendly to the giving of every 
assistance to the establishing of this ob- 
ject: but if the people of those countries 
were determined to take another course, it 
was not wise or just that England should 
interfere, and it was contrary to all true 
policy to pursue such a course. Against 
all parts of the speech that alluded to 
this subject he entered his protest. There 
was another important point to which he 
wished to call the attention of the House, 
he alluded to the Dissenteis, and he need 
scarcely say, that there was not one word 
of the speech which held out to the Dis- 
senters any hope of their being relieved 
from the inequalities of the law under 
which they now laboured. He hoped, 
although the subject was not mentioned, 
that nothing could be further from the in- 
tention of his Majesty’s Ministers, than 
not to give the Dissenters the most com- 
plete liberty. He had heard a notice of 
motion given to the noble Lord upon the 
subject of the Church-Rates, and he could 
only say, that he wished that so important 
a subject had not been omitted from the 
speech. In his opinion, the very best 
way of supporting the Established Church 
was to remove all the sources of discord 
and discontent from Dissenters, and he 
did sincerely regret that this subject had 
not been introduced into the speech, and 
he hoped, that before the House separated, 
the noble Lord, or some other indivi- 
dual, would give to the country that ex- 
planation which the speech unfortunately 
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did not contain. He was also sorry to 
find from the speech, that there was no 
ground on which the people of England 
could hope for the speedy reduction of the 
present enormous naval and military esta- 
blishments of the country. The proceed- 
ings of the last month made it seem likely 
that those establishments would be kept 
up at their present amount. Within that 
period we had had shoals of generals 
added to the Army List, in number suffi- 
cient to command and officer all the armies 
in Europe. Why had that been done? 
To maintain the aristocracy in its present 
influence. That was an improper mea- 
sure. It was against the voice of the peo- 
ple at large; and, what was no less 
extraordinary, it was against a specific 
recommendation of a Committee of the 
House of Commons. He was anxious to 
hear an explanation from Ministers of this 
part of their conduct. To no other part 
of the address, as far as it went, had he 
any objection. As to Canada, the real 
situation of that country was now well 
known, and we ought to hold out the 
tight hand of fellowship and union to her, 
ind no longer withhold, or attempt to 
withhold, those rights which were her due, 
otherwise evil must necessarily follow; and 
his Majesty’s Ministers would, therefore, 
he hoped, be willing to concede the privi- 
leges and rights to which that colony was 
entitled. If, however, they disappointed 
the wishes of the people on this point, he 
must, greatly as he should regret it, give 
them his warm opposition. 

Dr. Bowring fully agreed with the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, that instead of 
opposition his Majesty’s Ministers were 
deserving of the honest support of every 
Member who wished well to the principles 
of good government and the cause o/ hu- 
manity. He was one who approved of a 
close union of interests between France 
and this country, as the means best calcu- 
lated to preserve the peace of Europe; 
but he regretted to say, that the Govern- 
ment of France had not behaved as it 
ought towards foreign nations in_ their 
struggle for liberty. He need only refer 
to the conduct of France towards the Swiss 
cantons. He regretted that there was no 


allusion to this subject in the speech that 
had that day been delivered from the 
Throne, because he was anxious to know 
whether or no the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, had been 
a party to the note that had been sent by 
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the French Government to the Diet of 
Switzerland. Would the French Govern- 
ment have acted at Berlin as they acted at 
Berne? Would they have used to the 
despots of Europe the language they held 
to Switzerland? Would they have ven- 
tured toemployin Russiaorin Prussia those 
incendiaries they sent into that country? 
It was most important that it should go 
forth to the world, that our hands were 
quite pure from such interference. The 
observations which he had thus thought 
proper to make with respect to the con- 
duct of the French Government towards 
Switzerland, were equally applicable to the 
course it had pursued toward Spain. It was 
a fact, that the Spanish insurgents had re- 
ceived great assistance from within the 
French boundaries; and he felt that the 
French Government had not been acting 
either honestly or honourablytowards Spain. 
Notwithstanding the well-known difficulties 
attending the introduction of any articles 
from France into Spain without detection 
by the French Custom-house officers, yet 
it was an established fact that the army 
of Don Carlos had received from France 
great quantities of provisions and a large 
supply of arms, contrary to the terms of 
the quadruple treaty, by which the Go- 
vernment of France engaged cordially to 
assist the Queen and the popular cause. 
But that cause would eventually triumph. 
It was now triumphant; and supported 
by the universal opinion of Spain, and as- 
sociated with human improvements and 
the advancement of the happiness of man, 
he felt persuaded it would succeed there 
as it ultimately would in every other 
country. He was rejoiced to believe that 
the policy of this country towards other 
countries had for its object to unite more 
and more closely, the people of all nations. 
The cause of English Reform was associ- 
ated with European civilisation and hap- 
piness, and anything opposed to that 
cause was naturally repugnant to British 
feelings; he, therefore, feared that the 
retrograde policy of the French Govern- 
ment would alienate, if indeed it had not 
already alienated, the people of England 
from France. It was greatly desirable 
that our policy should proceed in the same 
course as hitherto, and for the same ob- 
jects. By supporting popular rights and 
liberties, the Government of this country 
would strengthen itself and attach to it 
the feelings and affections of the whole 
world, It was with sorrow that he spoke 
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of the conduct of the Monarch of France, | he was immediately made amenable to 
towards whom he was bound to entertain | some arbitrary tribunal, a tribunal con- 
feelings of the greatest respect and af- | sisting of a packed jury, which echoed 
fection—but if he spoke of the politics of only the sentiments of the Government, 
the French Government, it was because | whose wish was to suppress the publica- 
they were so closely connected with the tion of all opinions that were adverse to 
interests of this country, and he was com- | their own line of policy. Whenever 
pelled to declare that the policy of which | therefore the public opinion of France 
the King of the French was pursuing he | could not find expression through its own 

















feared would ultimately prove dangerous 
to his person, dangerous to his dynasty, 
and dangerous to the peace of Europe. 
It would be delightful if in our union 
with France we could see that country 
moving, as we were moving, in the march 
of good Government, in confirming and 
establishing public rights, in recognizing 


more and more the power of the people, | 


in making the press more free, instead of 


enslaving it more, in giving new guarantees | 


to public liberty, and, in short, doing what 
all Governments were bound to do that 
wished to live in the affection of the people, 
and to be supported by them. It had been 
said by an eminent historian and a great 
man that it was the destiny of a good Go- 
vernment to be hated. As far as he had 
read history, it appeared to him that, 
whatever might be the fate of a good Go- 
vernment, it was unquestionably the fate 
of a bad Government to be hated. It was 
a truth warranted by experience, that in 
order that evil humours might escape they 
must be allowed to find vent. It ap- 
peared, however, that the French Govern- 
ment was making the‘experiment to carry 
on its affairs, in the midst of evil humours, 
without giving them any vent by which 
they might escape. He hoped that the 
observations which he had made on the 
policy of the French Government would 
not be considered intrusive or improper. 
He sincerely trusted that the policy of 
that Government would become more 
paternal and more patriotic, because by 
that course it would obtain the good 
opinion and the affections of the people of 
this country ; and he considered the affec- 
tions and good opinion of the British 
people to be as essential to the Govern- 
ment of France as it was to the Govern- 
ment of England itself. He had dwelt 
upon this subject the more earnestly 
because in France there were no news- 
papers through the medium of which the 
sentiments of the French people, as to the 
policy of their Government, could be 
communicated. If any public writer there 
ventured openly to express his opinions, 


press, it was the duty of the friends of 
' liberty in this country to give it expression 
| here, and not in England only, but 
' throughout the world. He had read, 
| with great sorrow, an opinion expressed 
that the blood of Frenchmen belonged to 
France, The blood of free nations be- 
longed to humanity, and he hoped the 
people of England would never shrink 
| from shedding their blood when the cause 
of freedom called upon them to do so, 
_and when the happiness of mankind was 
| thereby likely to be advanced. He was 
‘happy in believing that the foreign policy 
of England was becoming daily more and 
| more the object of love and of hope to the 
| world. It became this country to take up 
_ahigh and noble position, to be looked 
| upon, as it had aforetime been, as the re- 
| presentative of great and generous prin- 
_ ciples, and to prove to other nations that 
| the real well-being of any Government or 
| of any country was to be found only in the 
| general well-being of mankind. Our com- 
| merce was spreading in all directions, and 
| our foreign communications were increasing 
| to a wonderful degree. No less than 
100,900 letters more had passed between 
England and France during the last year 
than in any preceding year in the history 
of those nations. Every such fact as that 
was a mark by which to trace the progress 
of a generous and enlightened policy. 
He hoped that policy would continue; 
so long as it did he would give his earnest, 
though humble support, to his Majesty’s 
Government. Let thatGovernment give the 
country an assurance that they would pursue 
the course, and promote the great cause 
to which the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath had alluded; let them walk in that 
career, and step forward in the path of 
public improvement, and they would con- 
tinue to receive the cordial support of the 
House of Commons, while that House 
would be equally supported by the opinion 
of the country. 

Sir Robert Peel: I think I am justified 
in inferring that it was the intention of 
his Majesty’s Speech, or rather of the ad- 
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dress, to avoid provoking on the first day 
of the session any lengthened, at least any 
acrimonious, discussion on the matters to 
which it refers. Various topics are al- 
luded to,—topics which must demand our 
attention ; but I observe in the address an 
avoidance, I think a studious avoidance, 
of any pledge with respect to that course 
which we shall take in regard to those 
topics. I rejoice, therefore, in being able 
to give my assent to the address—at least 
to give so far my assent to the address as 
not to feel myself under the least obliga- 
tion to move any amendment to it. 1 
think that is the proper course to be pure 
sued on the first day of the session. I 
think, considering the short opportunity 
that there is for those who are in opposi- 
tion to the King’s Government, or who 
have not access to the speech before it is 
delivered, to know what are the topics in- 
troduced into it, that it is infinitely fairer 
to indicate the topics to which our atten- 
tion will be called during the session, 
without calling upon us for any premature 
pledge as to the course we shall pursue, 
and which we are not prepared to give. 
If the practice which has been adhered to 
for the last twenty or thirty years should 
be departed from, and if on the first day 
of the session we should be invited to 
enter into any acrimonious discussion, or 
be called upon to assent to any premature 
propositions, then that custom which for- 
merly simultaneously prevailed of making 
known the King’s Speech and the nature 
of its propositions two or three days before 


it was delivered, ought certainly to be ad- | 


hered to also. As it is not necessary for 
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topics alluded to in the speech—and shall 
avoid saying anything which can provoke 
discussion on the present occasion, The 
only amendment which has been offered 
to our notice, relating to a matter which 
must have provoked much discussion, has 
been withdrawn; and the only comments 
which have been made on the speech are 
those which fell from the hon. Member for 
Derbyshire (Mr. Gisborne), who was sur- 
prised that so much of the speech was 
occupied with what referred to joint-stock 
banks. That observation convinced me 
that the hon. Gentleman had never been in 
a Cabinet Council, because when a Cabinet 
Council was held to draw up a King’s 
Speech, which must occupy a certain time 
in the delivery, but which at the same 
time must be so framed as to avoid discus- 
sion, the question of joint-stock banks was 
one of the most prominent that could be 
selected. But if the hon. Gentleman will 
look at the terms in which that subject is 
treated of, all anxiety on his part, I think, 
would be removed, for he may safely rest 
on this announcement, that “ the best se- 
curity against mismanagement of banking 
affairs must ever be found in the capacity 
and integrity of those who are intrusted 
with the administration of them.” I sup- 
pose this does not refer to the mental ca- 
pacity, but to the solvency of the parties ; 
or the term ‘‘ capacity ” may be taken in 
a double sense, and include the substantial 
as well as the intellectual vigour of the 
parties. The pledge, however, which the 
| hon. Gentleman shrinks from is this— 
“ But no legislative regulation should be 
| omitted which can increase and ensure the 
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me to move an amendment, and as it ap- | stability of establishments upon which 
pears to me to be the prevailing wish of ; commercial credit so much depends.” If 
hon. Members—judging from the conver- | he therefore thinks, that no legislative re- 
sation which has been going on amongst , gulation can increase and ensure the sta- 
them during the many speeches that have | bility of establishments upon which com- 


been delivered, and which conversation I 
am sorry to say, notwithstanding the re- 
form that has been made in our edifice, 
has been to me as audible as in former 
days—believing, I say, that it is the wish 
of the House to avoid a lengthened discus. 
sion, I shall, in conformity to that wish, 
and seeing no advantage in any prelimi- 
nary or partial discussions upon important 
matters which are shortly to occupy our 
attention, imitate the reserve of the Speech 
itself, and follow the example of those 
who have preceded me—claiming for my- 
self the right of hereafter discussing un- 
fettered, and without any pledge, all the 


| mercial credit depends, he may feel him- 
self safe as far as concerns the pledges 
contained in that part of the address. The 
only topic to which I shall refer is that 
which relates to our foreign policy, and 
this not with a view of provoking any 
discussion—not with a view (as I wish to 
avoid discussion) of condemning it, but 
only to reserve to myself the same power 
with respect to our foreign policy as I 
| have already done with reference to our 
| domestic policy, namely, that of being un- 
| fettered by any pledge to what may in a 


future discussion seem to me to be open to 


objection, The expression 1 allude to in 
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the speech is this :—‘‘ His Majesty laments 
that the civil contest which has agitated 
the Spanish Monarchy has not yet been 
brought to a close; but his Majesty has 
continued to afford to the Queen of 
Spain that aid which, by the Treaty of 
Quadruple Alliance of 1834, his Majesty 
engaged to give if it should become neces- 
sary: and his ‘Majesty rejoices that his co- 
operating force has rendered useful assist- 
ance to the troops of her Catholic Majesty.” 
I recognise the fair claim of the Queen of 
Spain to the sympathies of this country, 
The Queen of Spain is the ally of this 
country. She was recognised by the Go- 
vernment of this country with which I was 
connected, asthe legitimate Queen of Spain, 
before the Quadruple Alliance. I reserve 
the expression of my opinion with respect 
to the policy of that quadruple alliance. 
But there are two questions perfectly 
distinct; first, whether the engagement 
which we have entered into ought or ought 
not to have been entered into; and next, 
whether that engagement being entered 
into, and the national faith pledged to it, 
ought that treaty to be faithfully and 
honourably fulfilled ? I say it ought. I 
say that the question as to the original 
policy of this country entering into 
that Treaty is entirely distinct from 
the question as to the practical execu- 
tion of it. It is true, as the noble 
Lord opposite on a former occasion stated, 
that the Duke of Wellington and myself, 
during the short period the administration 
of the country was in our hands, while 
expressing serious doubts as to the policy 
of the original engagement entered into by 
that treaty, yet felt ourselves bound, not 
merely technically to adhere to the letter 
of the treaty, but earnestly to see it exe- 
cuted in the spirit in which it was con- 
ceived. His Majesty informs us that he 
‘* has continued to afford to the Queen of 
Spain that aid which, by the Treaty of 
Quadruple Alliance of 1834, his Majesty 
engaged to give if it should become neces- 
sary.” I can say, with perfect truth, that 
I heard with satisfaction that the King 
had given that aid to the Queen of Spain, 
which he had stipulated to give her if it 
should become necessary. I must also say, 
if this country, in the execution of a treaty, 
the original policy of which I may con- 
demn, does afford aid, that when that aid, 
whether of British seamen or British sol- 
diers, is given, 1 never can refuse my sym- 
pathy to those gallant men, nor fail to 
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rejoice in their success. But the expres- 
sion of the address is, ‘‘ we rejoice that his 
Majesty’s co-operating force has rendered 
useful assistance to the troops of her Ca- 
tholic Majesty.” Now, I take it for 
granted that the object of the King’s 
Speech was to state to us this—“ I sti- 
pulated to give a certain force; I have 
given that force, and that force has been 
successful.” The force we stipulated to 
give was a naval force. The granting the 
assistance of a naval force, evidently does 
not admit us to interfere with respect to 
any civil dissentions, or any internal con- 
stitutional questions, which a stipulation 
to grant a military force would seem to 
imply. And, therefore, I take it for granted 
that this part of the Speech is literally cor- 
rect, and that the aid given has been in 
conformity with the treaty, and nothing 
more; that it has been that naval force 
which we stipulated to give. Because, 
although I agree that that treaty ought to 
be executed in a generous spirit, yet I still 
shall on the strongest grounds protest 
against any construction being given to 
that treaty which the terms of it do not 
warrant, and against our being involved, 
beyond the obligations of that treaty, in 
the internal dissentions of the Spanish na- 
tion. I think that is the prevailing opi- 
nion of the majority of this House; and 
that we ought to watch with the utmost 
care and circumspection—whatever our 
opinions may be about monarchical or de- 
mocratic Governments—that a dangerous 
principle and precedent be not established ; 
but which must be the result, if we once 
begin to adopt a system of interference 
with the internal quarrels and dissentions 
of other countries. Who can undertake 
to limit the application of that principle to 
a question of constitutional government, if 
we establish a precedent of which despotic 
countries may avail themselves? They may 
say they have as much right to interfere 
with the civil dissentions of Spain for 
the purpose of maintaining arbitrary go- 
vernment, as we have for maintaining 
constitutional government; and then there 
would be an end to the peace and repose 
of Europe. Such may be the consequence 
of our setting a bad example, by extend- 
ing the limits of the treaty for the purpose 
of involving ourselves in these internal 
dissentions. Therefore I give my assent 
to that portion of the address, assuming 
that the statements of it are in strict con- 
formity with the treaty, and that the co- 
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operating force referred to may merely be 
considered that naval force which we un- 
dertook to give. It is impossible to look 
to the very next paragraph of the Speech 
without deriving a useful lesson as to the 
danger of our interfering with the civil 
matters of other countries. The paragraph 
I allude to refers to Portugal. In 1837 
we express our regret that ‘events have 
happened in Portugal which for a time 
threatened to disturb the internal peace of 
that country.” In 1834 (three years 
previous), after our influence, or, as it was 
called, moral influence, had been com- 
pletely successful in effecting a revolution 
and establishing the present dynasty in 
Portugal, what were the terms in which 
his present Majesty addressed this House ? 
—‘*I have derived the most sincere and 
lively satisfaction from the termination of 
the civil war which had so long distracted 
the kingdom of Portugal; and I rejoice 
to think that the treaty which the state of 
affairs in Spain and in Portugal induced 
me to conclude with the King of the 
French, the Queen Regent of Spain, and 
the Regent of Portugal, and which has 
already been laid before you, contributed 
materially to produce this happy result.” 
That happy result! But in 1837 we are 
aware of the fact that we have, I believe, 
six sail of the line in the Tagus, after that 
happy result has been produced, for the 
purpose of what ’—for the purpose of de- 
fending the Queen of that country from 
possible personal attack on the part of her 
own subjects; and also for the very laud- 
able object of doing what ?—of rescuing 
the English residing there from the 
dangers with which they are threatened. 
Now is that the happy result of our inter- 
ference? Six sail of the line is a con- 
siderable force ; either, therefore, that 
country is unsettled, or English life and 
property are in danger, Either one or the 
other or both is the case. I take the 
simple facts, and then I ask, is not that a 
conclusive proof that, after all our inter- 
ference, we have not obtained a single 
object—neither that of establishing the go- 
vernment of the Queen, nor of increasing 
English influence in Portugal. But I 
will put aside the question of principle al- 
together, and ask you to look only asa 
matter of experience to what this ought to 
teach us as toour future policy. What is 
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the advantage we have gained in Por- 
tugal? How ought we to reason from the 
result of our policy with respect to that 
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country, as to the probable issue of our 
conduct with regard to Spain, when we 
consider that some three or four years 
after his Majesty’s Government had pro- 
nounced eulogiums on the happy result 
of our policy in establishing the govern- 
ment of the Queen of Portugal through 
the influence of our arms, she is unable to 
command the affections of her subjects, 
while England has no alternative but that 
of again resorting to force, and of, in 
fact, becoming responsible for the civil 
government of that country? One main 
object we had hoped to realise from the 
quadruple treaty was, lo be on terms of 
good understanding with France, But if 
what the hon, Gentleman (Dr. Bowring) 
has stated be true, it is evident that the 
object of that treaty—namely, the forma- 
tion of an intimate union with France— 
has not been realised. I will not longer 
detain the House, but reserving to myself 
the right of considering hereafter the whole 
policy, domestic and foreign, alluded to in 
the Speech, | again say that I give my 
assent to those paragraphs in the address 
which | have particularly mentioned. I 
do so because I think the Queen of Spain 
—I avow it—is fairly and fully entitled 
to our sympathy, and to an honourable 
performance of the engagement which we 
have entered into with her; and as this 
honourable engagement has called for the 
active interference of a British force, I 
canuot withhold my expression of admira- 
tion at the gallantry of my countrymen, 
and that as they have interfered, I rejoice 
that their interference has been successful. 

Viscount Palmerston: I shall certainly 
so far follow the example of the right hon. 
Baronet as not to trespass upon the atten- 
tion of the House for above a very few 
minutes. I am bound, in the first place, 
to say, that the interpretation which the 
right hon. Baronet has given of that part 
of the address which relates to our foreign 
relations is perfectly warranted, and 
consistent with the intentions of those 
who proposed it. But as, in agree- 
ing to the address on the grounds which 
the right hon. Baronet has stated, and 
which I am ready to say are most honour- 
able to himself, he is not pledged on those 
questions to which he has alluded, 
it will be perfectly open to him at any 
future period to impugn the foreign policy 
of his Majesty’s Government. {If I had 
any remark to make upon what has fallen 
from the right hon, Baronet, it would be, 
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that while he professed not to object 
to the address, yet he did contrive inci- 
dentally to convey to the House opinions 
somewhat stronger, and to a greater ex- 
tent than that which he announced it 
to be his intention to express when he 
began. I shall be prepared, however, 
when the right hon. Baronet or any other 
hon. Member shall enter into this ques- 
tion, to show that the co-operation which 
has been afforded to the Queen of Spain 
is, as the right hon. Baronet has stated— 
though, judging from his manner, not as 
he implied—consistent and in strict con- 
formity with the engagements of the quad- 
ruple treaty. The right hon, Baronet, 
with reference to the affairs of Portugal, 
said, that those events to which the speech 
alluded, as having recently taken place 
in that country, ought to be a warning to 
us not to interfere hastily with the 
internal affairs of other nations; for that 
whereas in 1834 we congratulated our- 
selves on the effectual stop we had put to 
the disputes then prevailing in Portugal, 
yet now, in 1837, other disputes have 
arisen, and three years after those con- 
gratulations we have been obliged to send 
ships to Lisbon in order to protect British 
subjects from any injury they may sustain 
from popular resistance to the Govern- 
ment of the Queen. Now, I cannot see 
any inconsistency between the result 
which was then alluded to, as having 
taken place in Portugal, and what is now 
stated in the address, because, when we 
stated that the effect of the treaty in 1834 
had been at once to put an end to the civil 
war which was then raging in Portugal, 
we did not take upon ourselves the re- 
sponsibility of the Government of Portugal 
in all future times, or undertake to guaran- 
tee that Portugal should for ever after be 
free from all liability to those disturbances 
which every country, whatever its govern- 
ment may be, must always be subject to. 
But if we thought it was likely a disturb- 
ance would take place in Portugal, which 
might be attended with popular commo- 
tion, I think it was right and proper, and 
our bounden duty, having ships at our 
disposal, to send them to the Tagus, in 
order, to protect our own fellow- 
subjects from suffering in  conse- 
quence of that disturbance. But I shall 


be prepared to show that that is true 
which is stated in the Speech, and that 
those ships were sent out for the purposes 
there stated, and that, being there, they 
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did not interfere with the constitutional 
questions which divided the conflict- 
ing parties in that country. I shall only 
say, therefore, that the right hon. Baronet 
is perfectly warranted in concurring in 
this address, notwithstanding the opinion 
which he entertains of the impolicy of the 
quadruple treaty ; and that it is perfectly 
open to him, after having so concurred in 
it, without an amendment, to impugr and 
dispute hereafter the policy of that treaty. 

The motion for the Address was then 
agreed to, and a Committee appointed to 
prepare and draw up the same. 


A nee — 


Admission of Strangers. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 1, 1837. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Mr.PeAse, Mr.M‘Taa- 
@arT, Mr. Fox MAULE, Mr. WILkKs, and Mr. Hume, from 
Stockton-upon-Tees; Edinburgh; Alcester; Modbury; 
Tamworth; Congregation of Lady Huntingdon’s Chapel, 
Bradford (Wilts); Independents of Bradford (Wilts); 
Holt; and Baptisms of Bradford for the Abolition 
of Church Rates.—By Mr. WALLACE, from Port Glasgow, 
for the Repeal of the Duty on Soap; and Mr. Fox MAULg, 
from Dumbartonshire, for the Repeal of Attornies’ Tax. 


ApMIssioN oF StranGers.] The 
Sessional Order having been proposed, 

Mr. Ewart rose to bring forward the mo- 
tion of which he had given notice, relative 
to the Admission of Strangers. The only 
reason that he knew of, why a Member’s 
Order was requisite, for the admission of 
persons into the strangers’ gallery, was, 
that it was supposed to be some guarantee 
for the respectability of the individuals ad- 
mitted. Now he (Mr. Ewart) believed that 
a Member granted an order at the request 
of any individual, especially if that indi- 
vidual was one of his constituents. It 
was, therefore, in fact no guarantee at 
all; because the character or avocation of 
the individual seeking the order for ad- 
mission was never inquired into, Another 
reason in justification of this impediment 
was said to be, that on all important oc- 
casions the gallery would be inconveniently 
crowded. Now, he did not think that 
a good argument, seeing that the same 
objection would apply to the present sys- 
tem ; for there were six hundred and fifty- 
eight Members of that House, and it was 
very well known that the gallery would 
not contain more than two hundred indi- 
viduals. Besides, if it became crowded, 
the officers would have directions to pre- 
vent the inconvenience, and Members at 
present were as much besieged on their 
way to the House as the doors of the gal- 
lery would then be. At present the 
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modest and retiring man was sure to be 
excluded, while the forward and presum- 
ing was certain to succeed. The best 
proof of a person’s anxiety to hear the 
debates was found in the fact of his com- 
ing early, and, on the system he proposed 
such a person would gain admission. It 
was well known that Members never re- 
fused a request made to them for an 
order, particularly if the applicant hap- 
pened to be one of their constituents, He 
thought the present system a great injury 
to the unrepresented classes. He would 
suppose the case of a man who had no 
Member to represent him; why, such a 
man had no means of obtaining admission 
to the gallery of that House. For all the 
reasons he had mentioned—on account 
of the impediments to the public, and the 
inconvenience to Members—he should 
propose that the public should be admitted 
to the strangers’ gallery of that House 
without a Member’s Order; but that it 
should continue to be cleared, as at pre- 
sent, on the motion of a Member, and 
during divisions. 

Lord John Russell said, that notwith- 
standing the arguments of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, he still doubted the prudence of 
dispensing with a Member’s Order, which, 
in his opinion, afforded some guarantee 
for the respectability of the person admit- 
ted. There were, in his opinion, great 
objections to the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Liverpool, as on all great oc- 
casions the gallery would be crowded to 
excess, and among the respectable indi- 
viduals there might be many pickpockets. 
He had all along considered that admission 
by means of fees was objectionable, and 
for that reason he had enrolled himself 
among those who were in favour of its 
abolition. But, until some better ground 
than that stated by the hon. Member for 
Liverpool was brought forward, he thought 
things ought to remain as they now were. 

Mr. Ewart wished to know how the 
noble Lord, by the present system, would 
prevent pickpockets from entering the 
gallery of the House. It was notorious 
that Members gave their orders to any per- 
son that asked them, even to some of the 
porters in the streets, 

Mr. Potter suggested, that the gallery 
should be open until seven o'clock for 
the admission of persons having Members’ 
orders, and that after that hour it should 
be open to the public in the way the hon. 
Member wished. 
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The House divided on Mr. Ewart’s mo- 
tion. Ayes 11; Noes 172: Majority 161, 4 
List of the Avs, 


Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Hindley, C. 
Lushington, Charles 
Pechell, Capt. R. 
Potter, R. 


Roebuck, J. A. 
Wason, R. 
Wilks, John 
Williams, W. 
TELLERS. 
Ewart, W. 
Wakley, T. 


List of the Noxs. 


Alsager, Captain 
Angerstein, John 
Arbuthnot, hon. H. 
Archdall, M. 
Ashley, Lord 

Baillie, H. D. 
Baring, F. 

Baring, W. B. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barry, G. S. 

Belfast, Lord 

Bell, Matthew 
Beresford, Sir J. 
Bish, T. P. 
Blackstone, W.S. 
Bodkin, J. 

Bonham, R. Francis 
Borthwick, Peter 
Brabazon, Sir W. 
Brady, Denis C. 
Browne, R. D. 
Bruen, F. 

Buller, Sir J. B. Yarde 
Butler, hon. Pierce 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Campbell, Sir. J. 
Canning, hon. C. 
Chaplin, Colonel 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Clerk, Sir G. 

Clive, Edward Bolton 
Clive, hon. R. I. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Compton, H. C. 
Conolly, E. M. 
Conyngham, Lord A. 
Dalbiac, Sir C. 
Dick, Quintin 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncombe, T. 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Eaton, Richard J. 
Egerton, Wm. Tatton 
Ellice, E. 

Fancourt, Major 
Fector, John Minet 
Fergusson, R. C. 
Finn, Wm. Francis 
Fitzsimon, Chris. 
Follett, SirW. Webb 
Forbes, Wm. 
Forester, hon.G.C.W. 
Fremantle, Sir T, W. 
French, F, 


Gisborne, T. 
Goodricke, Sir F, 
Gordon, hon. W. 
Goring, Harry Dent 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Graham, Sir J. 
Green, Thomas 
Grey, Sir G. Bart, 
Halford, H. 

Halse, James 
Hanmer, Sir J., Bart. 
Ilardy, J. 

Hawes, B. 

Hay, SirA. L. 
Hector, C. J. 
Henniker, Lor d 
Herbert, hon. Sidney 
Hodgson, J. 
Holland, Edward 
Hoy, J. B. 

Ingham, R. 

Inglis, Sir R. H., Bart, 
Irton, Samuel 
James, W. 

Jackson, Sergeant 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Jervis, John 

Jones, Wilson 
King, Edward B. 
Lefevre, Charles S. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Loch, James 

Long, Walter \ 
Lushington, Dr. 
Mackinnon, W. A, 
Maclean, D. 
Macleod, R. 
Macnamara, Major 
Mactaggart, J. 
Maher, John 
Mahon, Lord 
Mangles, J. 
Marshall, William 
Marsland, Thomas 
Maule, hon. F, 
Milton, Viscount 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Mordaunt, SirJ., Bart. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Murray, J. A. 
Nicholl, Dr. 
Norreys, Lord 
North, Frederick 
O’Brien, W, 8. 
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O'Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
O’Conor Don 
O’¥errall, M. 
Oliphant, Lawrence 
Palmer, Robert 
Parker, John 
Parrot, Jasper 
Pease, J. 

Peel, Sir R., Bart 
Peel, Col. J. 

Peel, rt. hon. W. Y. 
Pigot, Robert 
Pinney, W. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pollock, Sir Fred. 
Poulter, J. S. 
Powell,Colonel 
Power, J. 

Price, S. G. 
Pringle, A. 
Pryme, George 
Rice, rt. hon. T. S. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Ross, Charles 
Russell, Lord John 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scott, Sir E. D. 
Scott, J, W. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Stanley, Edward 
Stanley, Lord 


Divisions 1N CommMITTEEs. | 





Strutt, E. 

Stuart, V. 
Talfourd, Segeant 
Tancred, H. W, 
Thompson, Paul B. 
Tooke, W. 

Tracey, C. H. 
Troubridge, Sir T. 
Tulk, C. A. 

Twiss, HH. 

Tynte, C. J. Kemeys 
Tyrrell, Sir J. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Walker, C. A. 
Walter, John 
Warburton, H, 
Ward, H. G. 
Weyland, Major 


Whitmore, Thomas C. 


Wilbraham, G. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wrightson, W. 


Wrottesley, SirJ.,Bart. 


Wyndham, Wadham 
Wynn,rt. hon, C. W. 
Young, G. F. 


TELLERS. 
Philips, G. R. 
Steuart, R. 


Mr. 
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Ward rose to move, that in every instance 
where five Members required it, the mode 
of taking divisions at present adopted in 
the House should be extended to divisions 
in Committee. At present the House 
possessed no records of the divisions that 
took place in Committee, yet they were 
often as important as those that took place 
in the House. It would, therefore, be 
highly desirable that they should be regis- 
tered in the votes. 
Motion agreed to. 


Privi1Lece.] Lord John Russell, pre- 
vious to moving the Order of the Day for 
taking into consideration the letters re- 
ceived yesterday by the Speaker from the 
Lord Chancellor and Mr. Lechmere Charl- 
ton, begged to call the attention of the 
House to the propriety of appointing at 
the commencement of the Session a Com- 
mittee of privileges in the same way as it 
used to do formerly. For the last two or 
three years no Committee of this kind had 
been appointed, in consequence, as he 
believed, of its having a clerk attached to 
it with a regular salary, which, in the ab- 
sence of any immediate question for the 
consideration of such a Committee, ap- 
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peared to be a useless expense. In moving 
for the revival of the Committee of privi- 
leges on the present occasion, he should 
think it unnecessary to appoint a clerk 
specially to attend upon its proceedings, as 
there were many gentlemen connected 
with the House who would be fully com- 
petent to discharge all the duties required 
from such an officer. He thought generally 
with regard to the Committee of privileges 
that the questions brought before them had 
been discussed and considered with great 
attention and fairness, and he did not 
know that any occasion had occurred 
upon which the constitution of the Com- 
mittee had been complained of. He 
should, therefore, move that such a Com- 
mittee be appointed, to be constituted in 
the usual manner, namely, of a certain 
number of gentlemen named by the House, 
and of all knights of the shire and gentle- 
men of the long robe. 

Appointment of Committee agreed to. 

On the question that it do consist 
of all knights of the shire and gentlemen 
of the long robe, 

Mr. Hume wished to know why any dis- 
tinction should be made between gentle- 
men of the long robe and any other mem- 
bers of the House? Upon the questions 
coming before a committee of the descrip - 
tion these were, he thought many gentle- 
men in the House unconnected with the 
legal profession quite as competent to form 
a correct opinion as any who had arrived 
at the dignity of the wig and gown. Why, 
too, should an exception be made in favor 
of the knights of the shire? He thought 
that the Committee, instead of being com- 
posed of such a host of members, which 
could tend only to protract and confuse 
its proceedings, should consist of a cer- 
tain given number, say twenty-one, whose 
qualification should not depend either 
upon their being knights of the shire or 
gentlemen of the leng robe. 

Mr. Williams Wynn saw no reason to 
depart from the usual"practice. The Com- 
mittee had never been found inconveniently 
large, and its proceedings had always been 
conducted with the utmost propriety, at- 
tention, and despatch. 

Lord John Russell was not aware that 
any inconvenience had ever resulted from 
the manner in which the Committee was 
constituted. 

Sir Robert Peel observed, that in the 
case of Mr. Long Wellesley, although a 





great many of the Committee attended it 
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was not found that the number was incon- 
veniently large. Great attention was paid 
by every member to all the circumstances 
of the case, which were entered into at 
great length, and the desire to do justice 
seemed to be common to all, If it should 
hereafter be found that any inconvenience 
arose from the number of the Committee, 
it would then be time to adopt the limita- 
tion proposed by the hon. Member for 
Middlesex. 

Mr. Hume would not press his objec- 
tion, as the general feeling of the House 
appeared to be against him; but he begged 
to observe that he was far from being con- 
vinced of the impropriety of his suggestion. 

The motion agreed to. 


Mr. LecumMere Cuaruron.j| Lord 
John Russell moved the order of the day 
for taking the letters of the Lord Chancel- 
lor and Mr. Lechmere Charlton into con- 
sideration. The noble Lord then said : — 
I have very few words to state to the 
House on this subject. I think it will 
be necessary for the House to refer this 
question to a Committee of Privileges, 
in consequence of the statement which 
has been made by a Member of this House. 
The hon. Member for Ludlow (Mr. Lech- 
mere Charlton) after stating that he seeks 
not to withdraw himself from the criminal 
jurisdiction of the realm, goes on to say, 
“to be protected, however, from any 
violence of the Crown, or its Ministers, is, 
I apprehend, theestablished and undoubted 
privilege of a Member of Parliament. To 
this hour 1 know not of what I am accused, 
except from public report.” This is the 
statement which the House has received 
through one of its members, and it is in 
contradiction of the statement which you 
have received from the Lord Chancellor. 
The statement of the Lord Chancellor is, 
that it is not as exercising the authority of 
the Crown or as being one of the Minis- 
ters of the Crown that he issued the war- 
rant, but that he issued the warrant for 
the commitment of E. Lechmere Charl- 
ton, Esq., one of the Members for the 
borough of Ludlow, ‘for a contempt of 
the high Court of Chancery, in writing 
and sending for a certain letter, dated 
the 24th of October last, to William 
Brougham, Esq., one of the masters of 
the court, followed by a certain other let- 
ter, dated the 19th of November last, ad- 
dressed to myself.” Now, I think it 
necessary that the House should refer 
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these two letters to a Committee of Pri- 
vileges, to see whether this breach of the 
privileges of the House of which Mr. 
Charlton complains, has been committed, 
by the Lord Chancellor in the capacity 
of a Minister of the Crown, or as a 
judge of the Court of Chancery, I shall 
be content with referring its merits to 
a Committee, as was done in the case 
of Mr. Long Wellesley, where the matter 
having been fairly and laboriously inves- 
tigated, the result was communicated to 
this House, and this House was not ad- 
vised to interfere further in it. The order 
in Mr, Wellesley’s case was, that the 
letters from the Chancellor, and from Mr. 
Wellesley, and the subject matter thereof, 
should be referred to a Committee of Pri- 
vileges, which was required to report their 
proceedings and opinions to the House. 
I wish in the present instance, to follow 
the same course. Before I conclude, I 
wish to advert for a moment to the opinion 
given yesterday by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck), namely, 
that as the hon. Member from whom 
the complaint was made was not yet in 
custody, he was not in a situation to claim 
the protection of the House. Now, I con- 
ceive that the letter received from the hon. 
Member himself stating that he believes a 
warrant has been issued for his apprehen- 
sion, affords quite sufficient ground for 
the House to conclude that his absence 
from the sitting of this House has been 
occasioned by the apprehension of arrest 
under the warrant which the Lord Chan- 
cellor himself tells us has been issued for 
that purpose. It certainly appears to me 
that a sufficient case has been made out 
for the interference of the House, because 
though the hon. Member be not in cus- 
tody it is clear that his absence from his 
duties here is occasioned by a step taken 
by the Lord Chancellor. Under these 
circumstances I think that we should pro- 
ceed in the same way as in the case of Mr. 
Long Wellesley, and I therefore move 
that the letters of the Lord Chancellor 
and of Mr. Lechmere Charlton be refer- 
red to a Committee of Privileges, to con- 
sider the matters therein stated, and to 
report their proceedings and opinion to 
this House. 

Mr. Roebuck wished to ask one question 
of the noble Lord before the subject 
dropped. When the Committee of Pri- 
vileges was appointed, Mr. Charlton, of 
course, would wish to appear before i tto 
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defend himself, and to explain the circum- 
stances under which he was threatened 
with arrest by the Lord Chancellor. Now, 
what he wished to know was, whether it 
was the intention of the noble Lord that 
the protection of the House should be 
given to Mr. Charlton in going to and 
coming from the Committee? In his 
opinion Mr. Charlton ought to be distinct- 
ly in the custody of the Lord Chancellor 
whilst he was before the Committee ; for 
he (Mr. Roebuck) believed that the hon. 
Member had endeavoured to evade the 
law; and, in his opinion, no man could 
claim the protection of that House against 
a warrant, or any other instrument by 
which he might be taken into custody, 
unless he had first yielded all obedience to 
the law. 

Lord John Russell did not understand 
that the order for the appointment of the 
Committee would give any protection to 
Mr. Charlton. If the House chose to in- 
terfere in favour of that Gentleman to pre- 
vent his being committed or arrested as 
he went to or came from the Committee, 
a subsequent and distinct order of the 
House would be necessary for that pur- 
pose. For his own part he did not see 
that it would be necessary to take such a 
step in the first instance. Mr. Charlton 
was not yet in custody. If, before the 
inquiry terminated, he should be arrested, 
it might then be necessary for the House 
to make some such order as was made in 
the case of Mr. Long Wellesley, by which 
he might be brought before the Commit- 
tee, and enabled to make his defence. 

Committee appointed. 


THe AvpDREss. } Mr. A. Sanford 
brought up the Report on the Address. 

On the question that it be agreed to, 

Mr. Grove Price, in order to guard 
against a supposed acquiescence in that 
part of his Majesty’s Speech which related 
to foreign affairs, wished to state that he 
continued to hold the same opinions as 
those he had declared in the last Session 
of Parliament with respect to the im- 
policy of the interference of this country 
in the domestic affairs of Spain. It was 
not his intention, however, to offer any 
opposition to the Address which had just 
been read, but he begged it to be distinctly 
understood that in yielding a tacit consent 
to the opinions therein stated, he reserved 
to himself a full right, when the question 
was brought forward in a more tangible 
VOL, XXXVI, {iu 
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shape, of expressing what were his real 
and decided opinions upon the subject. 
Convinced as he was of the ultimate suc- 
cess of that cause for which he felt in- 
terested, and which he begged to observe 
had not been materially injured by the 
affair of Bilboa, he should feel it to be his 
duty as a Member of the British Parlia- 
ment to exercise, when the proper oppor- 
tunity presented itself, his independent 
voice in support of that cause. 

Mr. Maclean did not intend at that 
moment to express any opinion as to the 
policy or impolicy of the treaty entered 
into with the Queen of Spain. Upon 
that subject he reserved to himself the 
right of expressing a full and candid 
opinion upon some subsequent occasion. 
His object in rising then was to prevent 
any misapprehension of what bad fallen 
from the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 
upon the subject last evening. He (Mr. 
Maclean) agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet that the co-operation of the 
British force could not be objected to if 
that co-operation were such as had been 
guaranteed by the treaty into which the 
Government of this country had entered 
with the Government of the Queen of 
Spain. He (Mr. Maclean), however, was 
of opinion that when the question came 
to be fully investigated, as it ought to be, 
it would be found that the co-operation, 
if such it could be called—or the inter- 
vention, if such it had been—or the trans- 
limitation, if that were to be taken as the 
proper term for it—had not been such as 
was guaranteed by the treaty, and that 
the aid afforded to the Queen of Spain 
was such as might place this country in a 
dangerous position. When the proper 
documents were laid upon the table he 
thought there would be no difficulty in 
proving that the co-operation alluded to 
in the Address, instead of being within 
the words or spirit of the treaty, was di- 
rectly opposed to both. 

Sir Robert Peel was surprised that any 
misapprehension should have arisen as to 
the course whicn he yesterday stated his 
intention of pursuing. If such a misap- 
prehension had arisen in the minds of any 
hon. Gentleman, he was quite sure it must 
have been occasioned by the circumstance 
of his having stated twice over what it 
was that he meant todo. What he stated 
was, that he was prepared to give his as- 
sent to that paragraph of his Majesty’s 
speech which related to foreign policy, 
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provided the aid afforded to the cause of 
the Queen of Spain was in strict confor- 
mity to the engagements into which the 
Government of this country had entered 
with the Government of the Queen. But 
leaving that point open for discussion, 
he added, at the same time, that the term 
‘* co-operative force,” used in the speech 
from the throne, was of an equivocal cha- 
racter; and inquired whether that force 
was such as would come within the condi- 
tions of the treaty. That was the under- 
standing upon which he gave a qualified 
consent to the portion of the speech which 
referred to the subject; and he had re- 
peated it twice, hoping there would have 
been no misconstruction of his meaning, 

Mr. Maclean had not mistaken the 
right hon. Baronet’s meaning himself, but 
he believed others had done so, and he 
therefore took the opportunity of men- 
tioning it, in order that the misapprehen- 
sion might not extend further. 

Viscount Palmerston said, there cer- 
tainly was no misunderstanding on his 
side of the House as to what fell from the 
right hon. Baronet on the previous even- 
ing. He perfectly understood the right 
hon. Baronet to say that which he had now 
stated. Undoubtedly hon. Members on 
the other side, by assenting to the Address 
as now proposed, did not pledge them- 
selves in any way adverse to the opinions 
they had on former occasions expressed 
relative to any of the topics contained in 
it. He would only further say, although 
it was unusual for an individual to express 
regret that his opponent had not made a 
longer speech against him, yet he assured 
the hon. Member for Sandwich, that when 
a longer attack should be made on our 
foreign policy, he should be exceedingly 
happy to meet it. 

Mr. Plumptre hoped he should not be 
deemed out of order in adverting to what 
he considered to be an omission in the 
King’s speech, inasmuch as no allusion 
was made to the prevailing epidemic, nor 
any recognition of the Divine Providence. 
Since the House last met, the country had 
been visited with more than one extremely 
severe affliction, upon which the King’s 
speech was totally silent. Surely some 
reference ought to have been made to this 
subject, and to the will of the great Dis- 
poser of all events, the great Dispenser of 
national prosperity. He believed that at 
no time, in no nation, though plunged in 
the deepest ignorance, had an occasion 
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like the present been allowed to pass by, 


_without some recognition of God’s dispen- 


sation; and he very deeply regretted that 
no mention had been made of these visita- 
tions in the King’s Speech. Both indivi- 
duals and the country had suffered much 
during the last six months. A great deal 
of property had been destroyed by severity 
of weather, and at this very moment there 
was scarcely a family in the country, 
(though they might not be in a very alarm- 
ing state) who was not more or less in a 
state of atfliction. He should have thought 
it would have been as well at such atime, 
to have recognised the great superintend- 
ing Power, and wise Disposer of all events. 
He believed that the great truth of Holy 
Writ applied as well to nations as to 
individuals —‘ Them that honour me I 
will honour, but they who despise me, 
shall be lightly esteemed.” It was on 
these grounds he protested against this 
important omission. 

Sir George Clerk could not avoid ex- 
pressing his disapprobation, as a Scotch 
representative, that among the various 
topics mentioned in the King’s speech, no 
allusion was made or information given 
upon a subject which had for some time 
past excited the deepest interest throughout 
Scotland: he referred to the result of the 
Commission appointed two years ago to 
inquire into the means of religious instruc- 
tion in that country. As far as he knew 
from common rumour, the Commissioners 
had completed their labours; and, re- 
specting a subject of such importance as 
that of ascertaining whether there was any 
deficiency in the means of religious in- 
struction in so important a part of the 
empire as Scotland, he could have wished 
that some notice had been taken in his 
Majesty’s speech. He thought the Minis- 
ters ought to have afforded information to 
Parliament as to whether they had re- 
ceived any Report from the Commissioners, 


and if so, whether it was their intention at | 


an early period to call the attention of the 
House to it. This was no party question, 
but was interesting to every Member of 
that part of the empire to which the in- 
quiry related. He therefore hoped the 
noble Lord would be able to give the 
House some satisfactory explanation on 
the subject. 

Lord John Russell, with respect to the 
observation that had fallen from the hon. 
Member for East Kent (Mr. Plumptre) 
must say, that he so far differed from him, 
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that he (Lord John Russell) did not think 
it would be advisable to lay down, as a 
constant rule, which ought never to be de- 
parted from, that, in every speech from the 
Throne, Ministers ought to introduce the 
name of Divine Providence. He thought if 
that were to be laid down as a general rule, 
and it should be made a matter of attack 
upon the Ministers who did not observe it, 
it would become in time a mere matter of 
form, and the words would have very 
little effect. So far from promoting the 
object which the hon. Gentleman had in 
view, the using constantly, and trivially 
almost, in the speech from the Throne tlie 
name of Divine Providence would induce 
persons to pay less attention, and to be 
less solemn upon such an occasion, than 
they ought tobe. He did not concur with 
the hon. Gentleman that there were any 
peculiar circumstances which, at the 
present time, made it necessary that they 
should have introduced such words into 
his Majesty’s speech. It certainly had 
happened more than once. It happened 
no longer ago than in his Majesty’s an- 
swer tothe Address of the House last year, 
when his Majesty stated, that he would 
always study, under Divine Providence, 
to maintain the high character of this 
country, and promote the welfare of his 
people. That acknowledgment showed 
certainly that those who advised his Ma- 
jesty to use those words, were not neglect- 
ful of that sentiment which it was his Ma- 
jesty’s disposition always to entertain—a 
sentiment which became the King of this 
Christian country. With respect to the 
observations made by the hon, Baronet 
(Sir G. Clerk), he trusted he could give 
what the hon. Baronet would deem a satis- 
factory answer. If the Report of the Com- 
mission on Religious Instruction in Scotland 
had been received, it would have been a 
proper subject for his Majesty to have 
mentioned in his speech; but, in fact, 
although he had been informed that the 
reports would be ready, yet he had received 
no Report until Monday night, after the 
speech had been approved by his Majesty, 
when it reached the Home-office. The 
Report received was one relating only to 
Edinburgh. It had since been sent to 
Lord Minto, one cf the Commissioners, to 
receive his consideration, whether he 
should think proper, not having been able 
to attend the Commission throughout, to 
acquiesce in it; it being considered desir- 


able that the Report should be signed by 
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all the Commissioners. He expected that 
the Report would have been by this time 
on the Table of the House; and he could 
assure the hon. Baronet, if it were not pres 
sented to-day, it should be to-morrow. 

Mr. Twiss could not concur with the 
noble Lord in the opinion that such men- 
tion of the Deity would be inexpedient. 
The solemn nomination of Divine Provi- 
dence in the initiative Act of so high a 
legislative body, while it would derive 
weight and dignity from the importance 
of the occasion, on the one hand, would, 
on the other, exhibit a remarkable fitness 
to the peculiar circumstances in which, by 
the interposition of Providence, the inhabi- 
tants of these countries were placed. 
There were some occasions upon which 
acts which might otherwise be deemed 
merely formal, were especially proper, and 
peculiarly becoming. National calamities, 
in the shape of epidemic disease, were un- 
deniably of this description, and the 
solemn mention of the Divine name in a 
solemn Parliamentary document would, 
he repeated, be suitable to the principles 
pervading a Christian country, and befit- 
ting the national character. Another 
reason in support of his view, was the fact 
that a reform or measure of some descrip- 
tion respecting the Established Church of 
this country was hinted at in the course 
of the Speech which had been read to them 
on the preceding day. Anxious to pre- 
serve that church unimpaired, he was 
equally anxious for the maintenance and 
diffusion of religious sentiments ; and it 
certainly appeared to him not too much to 
expect that the expressions of loyalty and 
affection addressed to the Head of that 
Church should be coupled with the name 
of Divine Providence. 

Report of the Address agreed to. 


PrintinG Paprers.—Ev1DENCE BE- 
FORE CommiTTess.] Mr. Hume, in 
moving that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of selecting, ar- 
ranging, and regulating the printing all 
Parliamentary documents, said, he was 
quite aware that a great many questions 
respecting the distribution of these papers 
to the public had been brought before the 
Committee of last Session. An arrange- 
ment had been, in consequence, effected, 
which had given much satisfaction to the 
public, and conduced to the general con- 
venience of all the parties concerned. He 
had no hesitation in further observing, that 
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it would be difficult to discover a better 
mode than that which the Committee had 
adopted for giving facilities to the public 
in procuring important documents. His 
object in bringing forward his present mo- 
tion, was to enable the Committee to be 
further prepared to yield the desired ac- 
commodation. Although a number of 
the Parliamentary papers of last Session 
had circulated widely, there still were 
many individuals who knew not how those 
documents were to be obtained. He 
would propose to follow up the motion 
which he would now lay on the Table with 
one fora return of the names and descrip- 
tions of all Parliamentary papers which it 
was proposed to supply, together with a list 
of the prices; the return to circulate with 
the “ notices of motion,” which issued 
each morning. He had stated what ap- 
peared to him (and he trusted hon. Mem- 
bers would give him a hearing) a most 
favourable opportunity for making gen- 
erally known to the public the names and 
prices of all Parliamentary documents. 
The mode which he suggested, was to cir- 
culate such a return together with the 
printed list of “ notices.” Of these no- 
tices, there was printed and circulated 
daily a very considerable number ; and he 
would suggest, that annexed to each 
printed notice should be the prices of the 
various Parliamentary documents, and the 
several places at which they were to be 
procured. A few extra lines would be suf- 
ficient for his purpose; and the desired 
information would be thus rendered acces- 
sible to the public in every Committee- 
room. He could assure hon, Members, 
that by consenting to the proposed ar- 
rangement, they would save themselves a 
vast deal of trouble. fle had well con- 
sidered the modes of affording facilities in 
this respect, and the plan which he sug- 
gested was the result of mature reflection. 
After formally moving the appointment 
of the Committee, the hon. Member ex- 
pressed a hope that an arrangement would 
also be made, by which the public might 
be enabled to gain possession of all acces- 
sible documents relating to Select Com- 
mittees, with the facility of procuring 
them as in the case of papers of the House 
of Commons. He described this arrange- 
ment as tending materially to promote the 
objects for which such Committees are 
appointed. 

Sir Robert Peel could not help thinking 
that great advantages would result from 
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the adoption of some general rule as to 
the discretion allowed to witnesses exa- 
mined orally before Committees, in the 
subsequent alteration of their evidence. 
This was, he conceived, a point of the ut- 
most importance. The witnesses were 
uniformly permitted to revise their evi- 
dence, and he knew, from what had oc- 
curred in his own case, with reference to 
the examination of a witness before a 
Committee, that the most improper liber- 
ties were sometimes taken with the short- 
hand-writer’s copy of the evidence, under 
the pretext of legitimate correction. In 
reading over the printed evidence of the 
individual to whom he referred, he met 
with an answer, of the precise terms of 
which, as spoken by the witness, he re- 
tained a perfect recollection ; but so com- 
pletely altered by the witness was its 
meaning, that had the answer as he found 
it in the printed report been given before 
the Committee in seeking for a further 
explanation, he should have undoubtedly 
asked some, and probably several questions. 
Between the addition of valuable details, 
and the variation of an answer, by which 
its meaning and substance were altered, 
there was a clear distinction, If a witness 
should fali into an unintentional error, it 
was quite right that he should be afforded 
an opportunity of correcting it. To mere 
verbal alterations he had no objection, so 
long as the meaning remained the same. 
But it indisputably tended to shake the 
confidence of the public in the fidelity 
with which proceedings before Committees 
were publicly recorded, and, by a neces- 
sary inference, in the mode of conducting 
those proceedings, when witnesses were 
known to enjoy the privilege of altering 
their testimony at pleasure, and when a 
private party attending at a Committee 
was deprived of the opportunity of asking 
questions, which in justice to himself or 
others he would have been compelled to 
ask, if the answer, as printed, had been 
delivered within his hearing before the 
Committee. If hon. Members would take 
the trouble of looking over the printed 
evidence in a limited number of instances, 
they would find that in many cases the 
answer did not correspond with the ques- 
tion, and that the person examining, if he 
were disposed to discharge his duty pro- 
perly, would indisputably have sought 
further explanation, and asked additional 
questions. It appeared to him to be of 
the utmost importance that a distinct un- 
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derstanding should be arrived at with re- 
gard to the extent to which alteration of 
his evidence is permissible to a witness. 
The difference between a personal exami- 
nation and prepared and written evidence 
was obvious to every understanding. The 
undoubted superiority of parol over writ- 
ten evidence in eliciting the truth was de- 
stroyed by the system of deliberate al- 
teration, and the spirit of a witness’s 
verbal testimony, when thus retouched 
and reconcocted, could be traced no 
longer. 

The Speaker: The subject to which 
the right hon. Baronet has now alluded, 
had engaged much of my attention ; and, 
if he had not now brought it forward, I 
should have felt it to be my duty, on the 
first appointment of a Select Committee, 
to have stated to the House the evils 
arising from the indulgence given to wit- 
nesses in correcting their evidence. I 
have stated this, in order that the House 
may not suppose that I had been indifter- 
ent to so important a matter. The prac- 
tice of allowing witnesses to revise their 
evidence leads to a great delay in printing, 
and, consequently, in the circulation of 
reports and evidence. This delay has 
led to many and just complaints, and 
during the two Sessions in which I have 
had the honour to sit in this chair, I have 
done all that was in my power, by com- 
munication with the Chairmen of Com- 
iuittees, to point out the necessity of re- 
verting to a more correct practice. The 
extent to which witnesses have carried the 
alterations which they have made upon 
receiving their evidence, are such as ap- 
pear to me to be quite indefensible. I 
shall refer to one case, in which a witness 
not only altered the answers he had given 
before the Committee, but he actual!y in- 
serted questions to elicit answers illustra- 
tive of his own views. I have been as- 
sured that the statement which I now 
make is correct. In another case a witness 
lost the copy of his evidence, which had 
been sent to him for revision, and the 
report has now been printed, omitting al- 
together the evidence which he had given 
before the Committee. It must be obvious, 
that when alterations to so great and 
almost unlimited an extent are made in 
the evidence of witnesses, and without 
being brought under the consideration of 
the Committee, the opportunity of requir- 
ing and receiving explanations, by means 
of examination as to the new matter in- 
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troduced, is wholly taken away from the 
Committee. The remedy for the evil is 
probably to be found in a vigilant control 
exercised by the Chairmen of Committees. 
If only very slight, or perhaps only verbal, 
alterations were permitted to be made, 
then they might be submitted to the Chair. 
man, who might decide whether they 
ought to be sanctioned, or whether they 
are to be rejected as varying the effect of 
the evidence given before the Committee. 
If this control is not effectually exercised 
by Chairmen of Committees, it will then 
be necessary that recourse should be had 
to some stronger measures ; but it is not 
desirable to pass resolutions in the House, 
when the end can be otherwise obtained. 
It appears to be so essential to sustain the 
accuracy and authenticity of the evidence 
given before Committees of this House, 
that I hope I shall be excused for having 
said so much on the subject. 

Mr. Charles Buller still retained the 
opinion which he had expressed during 
the last Session—that the most effectual 
plan for the abatement of this nuisance 
would be to prevent altogether the cor- 
rection of evidence. The only ground, as 
he understood, upon which the practice 
of permitting witnesses to revise their 
testimony could be for a moment justified, 
was the propriety of affording to persons 
examined before Committees the oppor- 
tunity of correcting sentences hastily and 
unguardedly uttered. The plan which he 
would propose was to withhold altogether 
from witnesses the opportunity of making 
these corrections; and whenever an un- 
guarded word was let fall, allowance 
would be made for the imperfection of 
unstudied style. If a different rule were 
adopted from that which he had the honour 
to propose, the Chairmen of Committees 
would of necessity be placed in circum- 
stances of great difficulty. During the 
past Session it was determined by a Com- 
mittee, of which he was a member, that 
no witness should be permitted to revise 
his evidence before it had been printed. 
The evidence was accordingly printed and 
sent to the witnesses for the purpose of 
revision. One witness, in performing 
this task, so far from confining himself to 
matters of style, altered almost every sen- 
tence, a process by which the meaning 
was in many instances materially changed. 
He (Mr. Buller) was consequently obliged 
to read from beginning to end of the wit- 
ness’s testimony, for the purpose of ascer- 
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taining where the alterations might be suf- 
fered to continue. The task was sufficiently 
troublesome, for the evidence extended 
over 30 or 40 folio pages. The best mode, 
in his opinion, of remedying this abuse, 
would be found in withholding from wit- 
nesses the privilege of correcting their 
evidence at all; or, if at all, they should 
be made to perform the task in the Com- 
mittee-room, on the day of their exami- 
nation. If the witness should be sub- 
sequently desirous to give any additional 
testimony, he would have only to come 
before the Committee and give it. But 
the system at present pursued, with regard 
to the correction of evidence, was in every 
respect preposterous. 

An hon. Member said, that aCommittee, 
on which he had sat for a considerable 
portion of the last Session, did not send in 
their report, with the corrected evidence 
annexed, until the month of October, 
although the Committee had ceased to sit 
before the prorogation of Parliament in 
August. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer depre- 
cated the very improper use which had 
been repeatedly made by witnesses, of the 
privilege which was generally extended to 
them, of correcting their evidence, While, 
however, he fully concurred with the hon. 
Gentlemen who preceded him in reprobating 
these unjustifiable practices, he thought 
that the safest and most efficacious remedy 
would be found in the exercise of a vigilant 
control by the Chairmen of Committees. 
No hon. Gentleman could have had more 
numerous occasions of witnessing these 
improprieties than himself. Mistakes 
sometimescrept into the short-hand writer’s 
notes; and in that case a correction was 
necessary ; but this by no means implied 
the legitimacy of the extent to which wit- 
nesses frequently carried their alterations. 
The evil might be satisfactorily remedied 
by a little vigilance on the part of Chair- 
men. For his part, he had suffered from 
the inconvenience of evidence being thus 
altered at will; and had occasion, in one 
instance, to report to the House where the 
witness answered a question originally in 
the affirmative, and subsequently in the 
negative. Correction was in some in- 
stances undoubtedly necessary; but the 
Clerk of the Minutes, in submitting them 
to the consideration of the Chairman, 
should be bound to call the Chairman’s 
attention to every correction introduced 
by the witness, The fact of the minutes 
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of evidence being taken home by the wit- 
ness out of the jurisdiction of the House 
of Commons was the foundation of all that 
was erroneous in the system. If the wit- 
ness were assured of the fact that he would 
be compelled to submit every alteration to 
the Chairman’s judgment, the evil would 
soon find its remedy; and no change would 
be introduced but such as common sense 
and sound judgment sanctioned. He re- 
membered a case which had called forth 
his marked animadversion at the period of 
its occurrence. He alluded to the report 
of a Committee of which his hon. Friend 
(the Attorney-General) had been Chair- 
man, in which the evidence as originally 
given, and as afterwards altered by the 
witness, was printed in parallel columns. 
He would not say that his recollection of 
the circumstance was perfectly accurate; 
but, at all events, if the exposure was 
made in the mode which he had stated, 
the proceeding was quite justifiable. 

Mr. Williams Wynn entirely concurred 
with hon. Members in reprobating the 
latitude in which witnesses sometimes in- 
dulged, under pretext of correcting their 
evidence. He did not see how it was pos- 
sible to preserve the purity of evidence, so 
long as these sweeping alterations were 
permitted. At the same time, he contended 
that it would be quite unfair to deprive the 
witness of the opportunity of rectifying 
errors for which he was by no means him- 
self accountable. The evidence was taken 
in short-hand, and afterwards transcribed. 
It was impossible that during this process 
errors should not creep in. Mistakes had 
been frequently made, and the witness of 
course misrepresented. For these the wit- 
ness could not be held responsible, and 
an occasional sinking of the voice on his 
part would of necessity create ellipses in 
the shorthand-writer’s notes. The privi« 
lege of corrrection should be therefore 
afforded to the witness; but in the exer- 
cise of that privilege he should be restricted 
by a salutary control. He would instance 
the case of an election petition, where the 
evidence is taken in shorthand, and no 
opening is afforded for correction. He 
had no doubt, however, that if a witness 
stated to the Committee that he feared the 
Clerk might have committed an error of 
importance in taking some portion of his 
evidence, the Committee would direct the 
minutes to be altered accordingly. A 
similar procedure might be adopted by 
every other species of Committee, 
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Mr. O’ Connell remarked, that hou. Gen- 
tlemen seemed to have overlooked a very 
important view of the question. It was in 
evidence before several Committees of the 
House that property and character might 
be alike assailed, as in his own case, by 
witnesses examined before Committees, 
while, as it at present stood, the law 
afforded no remedy whatever to the in- 
jured party. The witness enjoyed the ut- 
most impunity; and the vilest character 
might be imputed to a man, and the falsest 
representations of him made; yet there 
existed no legal punishment for what was 
an undoubted crime. The course pursued 
in Committees of the House of Lords was 
very different. There the depositions were 
taken on oath; and an obvious remedy 
was thus afforded, for which in that House 
there existed no remedy at all. A power 
should be granted to proceed in such cases 
for misdemeanour against the party who 
wilfully and corruptly mis-stated facts; 
and the remedy which the criminal law 
permits should not be excluded from pro- 
ceedings before a Committee of the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. Williams Wynn apprehended that 
any prevarication or false testimony might 
be punished satisfactorily by the House in 
the event of its being proved to have been 
committed by a witness. It would be the 
bounden duty of the House, in such an 
event, to visit the guilty party with con- 
dign punishment. 

Mr. O’Connell.—You are provided with 
the means of ‘contradicting what the wit- 
ness states. But take the case where wit- 
nesses contradict each other, or have come 
from distant parts of the country, and re- 
turned to their respective homes. In such 
a case, what remedy do you possess? I 
shall make the experiment of attempting 
to discover one, now that I have spoken of 
the subject. 

Sir Robert Peel.—-A great deal might be 
urged in favour of the position of hon. 
Members, who hold that no alteration 
whatever should be suffered in the minutes. 
In a criminal case you would not attach 
so much weight to evidence altered subse- 
quently to its delivery as to evidence re- 
maining in its original state. The effect 
of such a system would be to make the 
witnesses much more clear and careful in 
the formation of their answers. Their 
grammar, I have no doubt, would be much 
better attended to, and much of the laxity 
which now prevails among witnesses in 
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giving their evidence, would possibly be 
removed for the future. 

Sir Robert Inglis observed, with refer- 
ence to a previous remark of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, that he knew of only 
one case in which a witness had been per- 
mitted to carry the copy of his evidence 
home. 

Mr. Hume was of opinion, that if the 
evidence were printed exactly in the form 
in which it was taken down, the Chairman 
of the Committee would be able to judge ina 
moment whether the alterations introduced 
by the witness were merely verbal. It had 
fallen to his lot to find question and an- 
swer both so altered, as to involve a com- 
plete change of meaning. 

Mr. Ewart remarked, that no alteration 
was ever permitted to be introduced into 
the notes of evidence taken in the courts 
of law; and that, as Committees of the 
House exerted a similar capacity to that of 
the courts of law, they should follow in this 
respect the example of the latter. 

Dr. Bowring instanced a case of gross 
ignorance on the part of a shorthand- 
writer employed to take the evidence at a 
Committee upon East-India affairs. A 
witness speaking of thesilkworm mentioned 
it by the scientific name “ bombyx;” and 
when the evidence had been printed, the 
shorthand-writer was found to have de- 
scribed it as * all bombast.” He thought 
that the witnesses should be allowed to 
read and correct their testimony under the 
surveillance of the Chairman, 

Mr. Hume would propose, that every 
Member of the House of Commons should, 
on the next morning after the examination 
of a witness, receive a copy of the evidence, 
literally as it had been given. Each indi« 
vidual member would thus be a check on 
the Chairman, and this proposition (if 
acceded to) would have the effect of ob- 
viating the great mistakes which the short- 
hand-writers were in the habit of commit- 
ting. 

Sir Robert Inglis remarked, that if 
every member were thus furnished with an 
incorrect copy of the evidence, the errors 
which each copy contained would become 
immortalized. 

The motion carried, and Committee 
appointed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 2, 1837. 
Mrinutes,] Bills. Read a first time :—Wills. 


Petitions presented. By Lord StraFrorp, from Leominster, 
for the Abolition of Church Rates, 
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Natronat Epvucation.] Lord 
Brougham said, he had the honour to lay 
before their Lordships a Bill which he had 
introduced the Session before the last, but 
which was not pressed through the House 
—he meant a Bill for promoting education 
and for regulating charities. It was not 
his intention, on the present occasion, to 
trouble their Lordships with a detail of 
the Bill; it was similar to the one to which 
he had referred, but it contained two 
material additions. The object of the Bill 
was to establish a board for the purpose of 
superintending the application of the 
funds which from time to time Parliament 
voted; also, to regulate the administra- 
tion of charity funds generally, and to 
prevent abuses therein. Of this board the 
President of the Council, the Lord Privy 
Seal, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, would be members. The 
material changes in the present Bill were, 
in relation to certain powers, given for the 
regulation of education, and in the next 
place for the regulation of charities. Their 
Lordships were aware that objections had 
been made to the previous Bill on account 
of its being supposed to have a mischievou 
effect on voluntary contributions for edu- 
cational purposes; now the present Bill 
obviated that; and, indeed, there was no 
intention in the former measure, to super- 
sede voluntary contributions. These al- 
terations effected a considerable improve- 
ment in the Bill, and he was very sanguine 
in his belief that it would be of great 
benefit to education. There were other 
alterations which he did not think it neces- 
sary to advert to ; and he would move that 
the Bill be now read a first time. 

Read a first time. 


LocatCourts Birt.—PLUuRALITIES. | 
Lord Brougham said, he had now two 
Bills to introduce, but he should at pre- 
sent merely move their first reading, and 
should not proceed with them a further 
stage unless the measures for the improve- 
ment and better administration of the laws 
which his noble Friends, his Majesty’s 
Ministers, were about to introduce to Par- 
liament, should be, in his opinion, ineffi- 
cient. The Bills which he had now to lay 
upon the table were these-—the one to 
prevent pluralities, and the other to estab- 
lish local courts. No change in the latter 
Bill had been made beyond a few verbal 
alterations, The Bill, as their Lordships 





were aware, had gone through several 
stages, and was lost on its third reading. 
True it was, there was a great difference of 
opinion in that House, whether such a 
measure ought to pass at all or not; but 
if one ought, then, as he understood the 
opinions of their Lordships, the present 
was the form in which it ought to pass. 
Undoubtedly, as regarded the numbers on 
the division on the third reading, there was 
a large majority against it. The noble 
and learned Lord concluded by moving 
that the Bills be read a first time. 
Read a first time. 


Inisn Nationat AssocraTion.] 
Lord Cloncurry wished, before their Lord- 
ships adjourned, to say a few words in re- 
ference to a circumstance which took 
place in that House on a former evening, 
when allusion was made to the National 
Association of Ireland, from which country 
he had recently arrived. Noman lamented 
more than he did the necessity which had 
called that Association into existence ; 
but, at the same time, he did not think 
that any noble Lord was justified in look- 
ing at it as an illegal or an unlawful 
association. He could speak of that asso- 
ciation the more freely and impartially, 
inasmuch as he did not belong to it; and, 
in his opinion, it ought to be called a 
society for the vindication of Ireland, 
because it was in consequence of insulting, 
intemperate, and improper language hav- 
ing been used towards that country that 
it was first established. He cherished no 
feeling but for the prosperity of that coun- 
try; and, if possible, he would conjoin 
that prosperity with the welfare of this 
country by acourse of kind and beneticent 
policy. But it was quite impossible that 
that real affection or that warm feeling of 
mutual interest which it was so desirable 
to establish between the two countries 
could be maintained, if individuals caine 
forward, he might say, to insult and libel a 
generous and high-minded people, because 
they struggled for those rights which had 
been unjustly withheld from them, That 
the National Association of Ireland, like 
all other bodies similarly situated, and 
similarly called together, had _ suffered 
language to be made use of which it 
would have been better to have avoided, 
he did not mean to deny; but still, their 
object was uniform, it was openly avowed, 
and he thought it was just. That object 
was, to get rid of one of the greatest mis- 
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fortunes that afflicted the country, and 
which brought destitution on Ireland—he 
meant unlawful combinations amongst the 
industrious classes, which had never failed 
to produce ruin and destruction in all 
parts of the country where they prevailed. 
So far ashe understood, the Association 
had instituted a class of persons to pre- 
serve the peace, to give good advice to the 
people; and, if the peace were not ob- 
served—if the peace were infringed, then 
to take measures for remedying the dis- 
order. He wished that he could laugh 
when he spoke on the subject of Ireland. 
He saw nothing to laugh at in the situation 
of that country. It was no laughing 
matter; and he thought they would be 
acting most unwisely if respect were not 
paid to the just claims of that country. 
The National Association of Ireland, he 
was quite convinced, would dissolve itself 
if his Majesty signified his pleasure that 
it should be dissolved. But there was 
another institution, of which no notice 
had been taken—a very numerous insti- 
tution, which, as it appeared to him, had 
assembled for an illegal purpose in Dublin 
—for the self-evident purpose, he would 
say, of exciting dissention and division 
amongst the people, if not discbedience 
to the law. Summoned by certain Peers, 
a meeting of Protestants took place in a 
room adjoining -the Mansion-house in 
Dublin ; and their Lordships might judge 
of what sort of a meeting it was, when he 
stated, that the Lord Mayor of Dublin, as 
he understood, refused to preside at that 
meeting, although he allowed it to be held 
in a room attached to the Mansion-house. 
At that meeting the most violent and ran- 
corous demonstration of Orange feeling 
was exhibited. Orange flags were carried 
about in triumph ; and some of the party 
would, it was said, have waited on the 
Lord-Lieutenant, in a boisterous and 
tumultuous manner, if they had not ap- 
prehended that they would have been met 
by another and a larger party, who pro- 
fessed different principles. This proceed- 
ing had, however, done considerable good, 
because it had induced many noble Lords, 
extensive landed proprietors, and many 
commoners, to come forward with their 
protest against such indecorous proceed- 
ings. The Duke of Leinster, that man so 
excellent in all the relations of life, called 
on the peers and gentry of Ireland to ex- 
press their opinion, and to remonstrate on 
this occasion, and that call was trium- 
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phantly responded to. Thirty-four most 
influential Peers connected with Ireland 
joined with the noble Duke in his expres- 
sion of dissent. He admitted, that amongst 
those who attended the meeting to which 
he had referred there were several highly 
respectable persons. He had heard, how- 
ever, that they had put down Peers of 
thirteen or fourteen years of age to swell 
the numbers, and that some who formerly 
acted on the other side now took an ad- 
verse part, merely from carelessness and 
facility. The meeting was, however, guided 
by those who, over and over again, had 
raised a mighty clamour, and endeavoured 
to injure the Government, merely because 
that Government had, for the first time, 
endeavoured to do justice, and nothing 
more than justice, to Ireland. He had 
little communication with the Government 
of Ireland—he, of himself, knew nothing 
of what they were doing. He believed, 
however, that they simply wished to do 
justice to Ireland ; and further, he believed 
that those who calumniated and spoke in- 
juriously of them belonged to that party 
who had profited by bad government, and 
who had arrogated to themselves the 
spoils of a people who had been too long 
trampled on. All he asked for Ireland 
was justice. He called on their Lordships 
to look at the question calmly and peace- 
ably; and, having so considered it, to do 
what was right to the people of Ireland. 
But if it were hoped that the people of 
Ireland should be re-conquered—if it were 
contemplated that they should be sub- 
jected to the coercion of the bayonet and 
the sword—it was impossible but that 
such a resistance would be made as would 
bring the states of Europe, and perhaps 
America, to join with and succour the 
oppressed. Called on as they were by his 
Majesty to consider the situation of that 
country, and to give an opinion on that 
subject, he entreated their Lordships to 
look forward to the true means of allaying 
irritation by seeking remedies for existing 
evils. Let them not imagine that a licen- 
tious soldiery could be let loose on a 
nation without going much further than 
those persons intended who first counselled 
such a course. They saw here a people 
possessed, in an eminent degree, of inge- 
nuity and industry reduced to a state of 
destitution and degradation by bad govern- 
ment. How was this frightful state of 
things to be altered? The way, the evi- 
dent way, to relieve that people was to 
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give them education, which had been with- 
held from them in the most unfait manner 
—to give them employment, which they 
would be but too happy to receive—to 
give thei also an adequate interest in the 
management of their own concerns, by 
imparting to them as large a measure of 
corporate reform as had been extended to 
England and Scotland. Further, by giving 
them an equitable and fair system of Poor 
laws, or rather a labour-rate; for the 
landed proprietors were, many of them, 
absentees, overwhelmed with distress and 
difficulties, and, with reference at least to 
them, a labour-rate would be the best 
measure that could be devised. If such 
relief as he had spoken of were given to 
the people of Ireland, it would render them 
tranquil and happy, and would produce 
incalculable benefits to the empire at large. 

Lord Brougham wished to give his noble 
Friend (Lord Cloncurry) an opportunity 
of explaining an expression in his speech. 
He alluded to where he said that the pre- 
sent was the first Government that had 
endeavoured to do justice to Ireland. Now 
it would be recollected by the noble Baron, 
that Lords Wellesley and Anglesey had 
not long since held the reins of Govern- 
ment in that country, and he was sure he 
would rejoice in the opportunity of stating 
that in his place which he fully expressed 
in a letter lately seen by him (Lord 
Brougham), namely, a full acknowledg- 
ment of the great anxiety of the noble 
Lords to whom hie alluded to do justice to 
Ireland. He thought an explanation due 
to the noble Lords—due to his noble 
Friend then at the head of his Majesty’s 
Councils, Earl Grey; to the noble Lord 
who then held the office of Chief Secretary 
for the Home Department (Lord Mel- 
bourne), and to those who held the office 
of Chief Secretary in Ireland, as well as 
to himself, who at the time held a place 
of high trust as a servant of his Majesty. 
He was sure his noble Friend (Lord Clon- 
curry) would be glad of the opportunity of 
doing justice to those of whom he spoke. 
Perhaps the matter might be considered 
trifling, yet it would be well to correct any 
apparent errors, and not to allow any evil 
effects to follow. 

Lord Cloncurry harboured no intention 
to insinuate anything against the conduct 
of the noble Lords who had been alluded 
to. He bore willing testimony to the 
humanity of the Marquess of Anglesey, and 
he believed that no man was more anxious 
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to do his duty than that noble Lord was. | 


But it was hardly necessary for him to 
state, what everybody knew, that the 
Marquess of Anglesey was counteracted in 
his efforts, and that he had received orders 
from his own secretary not to adopt cer- 
tain measures which he contemplated. 
Still he endeavoured to do something, and 
he had some. degree of success, Then 
there was the Duke of Northumberland, 
an intermediate Lord-Lieutenant, than 
whom he believed a man more zealous to 
do his duty never lived, nor was there a 
man for whom he felt greater respect. 
He, too, was prevented from acting as he 
wished. With respect to Lord Wellesley, 
he had always looked up to him as one of 
the first men of his age; but his noble 
and learned Friend must know, that Lord 
Wellesley was, in both his governments, 
counteracted in his endeavour to carry 
into effect those plans which he had pre- 
pared for the benefit of the country. He 
should be very sorry, in what he had said, 
to be understood as meaning to cast any 
reflection on the noble individuals men- 
tioned by his noble and learned Friend. 
All that he meant to say was, that there 
never was anything like uniformity of 
action in the Government generally, hav- 
ing for its object justice to Ireland, until 
the present Administration came into 
power. 3 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 2, 1837. 


MINUvTES.] Petitions presented. By several Hon. MEMBERS) 
from various places, for the total Abolition of Church 
Rates.—By Mr. WILks, from Wickham and other places, 
for Abolition of Church Rates.— By Sir JAMES GRAHAM, 
from Longtown, for Relief of Hand-Loom Weavers.—By 
Sir FrEpgrick Po..ock, from Godmanchester, for 
Amendment of Municipal Corporations Act.—By Mr. 
WALLACE and Mr. Fox Maute, from Greenock, Perth, 
and Chard, for Repeal of Duty on Soap. 


ReGistraTion.] Lord John Russell 
rose for the purpose of moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill, to suspend for four 
months the operation of two Acts passed 
last Session, for the registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths. The Poor-law 
Commissioners had represented to him, 
that great inconvenience would ensue from 
putting these Acts in force at present, 
and they expected that by the Ist of July, 
about 1,300 parishes, not now in union, 
would be so, when the provisions of these 
Acts might be immediately carried into 
effect. This was a sufficient reason to 
induce him to postpone the operation of 
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the Acts; and another was, that it would 
give those officers who were to carry the 
provisions of the Acts into effect, sufficient 
time to enable them to perfect themselves 
in the duties which, under the system of 
registration proposed in those Acts, they 
would be called on to perform. On these 
grounds, he would move for leave to bring 
in a Bill, to suspend the Acts of last 
Session, relating to the registration of 
births, marriages, and deaths, for four 
months. 

Sir Robert Inglis wished the noble Lord 
had prolonged the term of their suspension. 
The object originally intended by those 
Acts was, the conciliation of the Dissenters: 
this object had not been obtained; and he 
could assure the noble Lord, neither had 
they conciliated the members of the Church 
of England. 

Mr. Wilks must take leave to state, that 
the Dissenters expressed great gratitude 
to his Majesty’s Government for those 
enactments, and though,some few persons 
might differ from the general body, and 
think there were a few imperfections in 
them, yet these were like the spots on the 
sun, and he had no doubt the House would 
obliterate them. 

Mr. Baines had heard a great deal on 
the subject of these Bills, and had always 
understood that the Dissenters, as a body, 
had accepted them, and felt grateful to 
Government for acceding to their wishes. 
Respecting the observation of the hon. 
Gentleman, he supposed that few Bills 
passed that House which gave entire sa- 
tisfaction to all persons who were con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Potter said, that the Dissenters of 
Lancashire and Cheshire had met at the 
Unitarian Chapel, Manchester, and had 
expressed their satisfaction with the Bill. 
He thought that the postponement might 
be productive of inconvenience to persons 
who were waiting to be married. 

Mr. O’ Connell had that morning had an 
interview with four prelates, of a religion 
that was deeply affected by the Bills. He 
thought that a little amelioration and 
amendment might be advantageously in- 
troduced, but that they were deeply grate- 
ful for what they had obtained. He spoke 
of the professors of a religion that was now 
much increasing. 

Mr. Ewart said, that the Bills had 
given great satisfaction among his consti- 
tuents. 

Lord John Russell said, that however 
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the hon. Baronet (Sir R. Inglis) might 
put himself forward as the organ of the 
University of Oxford, he hoped he would 
not again appear as the organ of the Dis- 
senters of England. 

Motion agreed to. Bill brought in, and 
read a first time. 


Siyecure Law Orrices.] Mr. Ser- 
geant Goulburn applied for leave to bring 
in a Bill to abolish certain sinecure offices 
in the Courts of King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer, and to make a more 
effective and uniform establishment of 
officers in those courts. As the Bill had 
passed that House last Session, and did 
not pass the other House, it was not 
necessary, on the present occasion, to go 
at length into the reasons that induced 
him to bring in the measure. He would 
simply state, that he brought forward this 
Bill, to carry into effect the recommend. 
ation of Commissioners, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the fees of the officers of the 
courts of common law. This subject had 
long excited the attention of the two 
Houses of Parliament, and many attempts 
had been unsuccessfully made. to correct 
the evils that prevailed. The House was 
aware, that in the year 1830, the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
introduced into that House a Bill for the 
purpose of ascertaining the value of all 
offices held by officers in the superior 
courts of common law. He did it as an 
experiment, for the purpose, as he stated 
in his very able speech, of preventing im- 
pediments at any future period of the 
progress of law reform, by their being 
constantly told, that the rights of officers 
interfered with legal reform. The right 
hon. Baronet’s Bill, therefore, was to 
ascertain, once for all, what, at that pe- 
riod, was the value of those offices, in order 
that, in all times to come, there should 
be a certified value, which should be then 
paid to the holders of those offices, intimat- 
ing to any future holders of those offices, 
who should be appointed subsequently, 
that their rights must not stand in the way 
of legal reform. These offices had under- 
gone much inquiry; their value had been 
ascertained, and the purpose of the Bill 
which he was then seeking to introduce, 
was to get rid of, and toabolish them. He 
was quite sure that he needed to adduce 
no argument to induce that House to adopt 
a measure of such great importance—a 
measure which, he believed, had the sanc- 
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tion of all persons conversant with the 
subject. It was time they should get rid 
of all those offices which incumbered the 
administration of Government, and that the 
courts should be put on a better regulated 
system. ‘There was the greater reason to 
adopt this course, as the experiment had | 
been tried in the Court of Exchequer, by | 
Lord Lyndburst, who introduced a Bill for | 
the better regulation of that Court, and 
the effect of that experiment had been of 
the most advantageous description, The | 
object of the present Bill was, to Rect 
into effect the Report of the ‘Commis. | 
sioners. It would not be necessary for | 
him, on the present occasion, to dwell at 
any length upon it, as there would be 
many other opportunities of discussing it, 
He would, therefore, content himself with | 
adverting to the grounds on which it had 
been rejected last Session, by the other 
House of Parliament. The House would 
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recollect, that, up to a late period, it was! te 


the custom to pay certain fecs to the | 
Judges of the King’s Bench, and they were 

allowed to dispose of, and make the sub- 
ject of family arrangements, certain offices 
in the Court in which they presided ; but 


by a Bill passed in the reign of Geo, 4th, 


fixed salaries were named somewhat com- 
mensurate to the dignity of the station in 
which they were placed. In that Act, the | 
rights of certain officers then living were | 
reserved, and the power of appointing to 
subordinate situations were still continued 
to them. In the Bill which he introduced 
there was a clause still reserving those 
rights; but an hon. Gentleman objected 
to it, and proposed, whenever a vacancy 
occurred in the oflices, compensation 
should be made to the persons having the 
right of appointment, in such amount as 
the Lords of the Treasury might think fit; 
and it was settled that the T reasury should 
be compelled to give the right of appoint- 
ment to those who then held it, or three- 
fourths of the value of the offices them- 
selves. On the Bill going to the House of 
Lords, Lord Ellenborough obiected to the 
clause, as it would place him, who held 
the office of chief clerk in the King’s Bench, 
in an invidious position, Owing, therefore, 
to his opposition, and to the absence of 
common law Lords, the Bill was thrown 
out; but he hoped, that during the present 
Session, it would meet with a more favour- 
able reception, as he introduced the clauses 
as it had originally stood. 

Mr. Hume said, he did not rise to oppose 
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the motion of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman; but he took that opportunity of 
asking, what steps had been taken to abolish 
the office held by the late Lord Rosslyn 
in the Court of Chancery in Scotland ? 

Lord John Russell said, that the Lords 
of the Treasury had taken the advice of the 
Lord-Advocate on the point of law, and 
that the regulation of that office was under 
their consideration. 

Leave given. 


Municiean Corporation Act. ] 
The Attorney-General rose, pursuant to 
notice, for the purpose of moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend the Municipal 
Corporation Bill. There were certain irre - 
gularities in the elections under that Act 
which, unless the House passed some 
legislative enactment to remedy them, 
would be productive of great inconveni- 
ence. There were two boroughs—Roches- 
r, and Newport in the Isle of Wight— 
in which corporations there was an equal 
number of votes for each set of aldermen ; 
the consequence had been, that each party 
had been put to much expense, inconveni- 
ence, and loss of time. Processes had 
also been issued against unfortunate 
councilmen more than two terms after the 
period they had been bound to serve, 
which had put the individuals to both ex- 
pense and inconvenience ; he should, there- 
fore, propose, that the Court of King’s 
3eneh shall not have the power to issue a 
quo warranto after the lapse of two terms 
from the period of election. He would 
not now discuss the matter further, but 
would merely move for leave to bring i ina 
Bill to amend the Municipal Cor poration 
Act. 

Sir William Follett did not rise for the 
purpose of opposing the motion of his 
hon, and learned Friend, in the object of 
which he agreed, though he would not 
pledge himself upon the subject; but he 
rose for the purpose of expressing his 
hope that his hon. and learned Friend 
meant to introduce some clause which 
should make the mayors more responsible 
than at present; indeed, as the law now 
stood, there was no check whatsoever on 
that officer—his dictum being final. There 
had been many instances in which the 
assessors had decided differently, and he 
should like to see some alteration in the 
constitution of their courts—in each case 
he hoped his hon. and learned Friend 
would bring forward some proposition for 
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remedying the jnconvenience. As the 


Bill now stood he would not pledge himself 


to support it, 
Leave given. Bill brought in and read a 
first time. 


Criminat Law.] Mr. Maclean wished 
to know from the noble Lord opposite, 
(Lord John Russell) whether it was the 
intention of the Government to propose 
any alteration in the criminal law during 
the present Session? The commission 
had already cost the country 10,3932., and 
only two reports had as yet proceeded 
from it. 

Lord John Russell, in reply to the ques- 
tion put by the hon, Gentleman, begged 
to state, that in the Report made by the 
Commissioners, at the close of the last 
Session of Parliament, many alterations 
of the criminal law were suggested, and 
more especially with respect to the punish- 
mentofdeath. Asthe Commissionersrecom- 
mended that that awful punishment should 
be taken away from many offences that 
were now capital, he thought it was not a 
subject that ought to be left long in debate 
or dispute, and therefore that no stepshould 
be taken with respect to it until the whole 
of the criminal law could be altered in the 
manner proposed by the Commissioners. 
Atthesametime, he thought that the subject 
was one that ought to occupy the attention 
of the Government, and that the Govern- 
ment, if it should be in their power to 
frame any measure upon it, should lose no 
time in calling the attention of the Legis- 
lature toit. With that feeling, soon afier 
the close of the last Session, he felt it his 
duty to refer to the reports that had been 
made upon the subject; and he wrote to 
the Commissioners, requesting them to 
furnish him with the heads of a measure 
on the criminal law, by which the punish- 
ment of death might be taken away from 
those offences which, in their opinion, 
should no longer remain capital. The 
Commissioners met at the end of October, 
to consider of his letter, 
it was discussed and considered by them 
at great length, and with great attention. 


Since that time he had been in frequent | 


communication upon the subject with the 
LordChancellorand Lord Denman, the chiet 
justice of the Court of King’s Bench, and, 
as the result of his labours and inquiries, 

he hoped, in a few days, to be able to | 
give notice of a number of Bills which he | 
intended to bring forward, and which | 
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and he believed | 
trusted that the hon. Gentleman would feel 


f | the Commission, 
| Lord’s attention to the fact, 
| had yet resulted from the labours of the 
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would make, as he conceived, very great 
ameliorations in the criminal law. As to 
the second part of the hon. Gentleman’s 
observations, namely, the cost of the Com- 
mission, he had only a few words to say. 
He found when he came into office that 
a report had been presented by the Com- 
missioners, and that it had fallen to the 
right hon. —_ man, the Member for the 
Uuiversity of Cambridge, who preceded 
him in his office of Home Secretary, to 
recommend to the Treasury a sum to be 
given to the Commissioners for their re- 
port. A certain sum was accordingly ap- 
pointed by the right hon. Gentleman and 
when the next report came before him he 
saw no reason to alter the precedent es- 
tablished by his predecessor, and he ac- 
cordingly recommended the Treasury to 
pay the Commissioners exactly the same 
sum as had been assigned to them by that 
right hon. Gentleman. He had no doubt 
but that this Commission, like many 
others, might be found, in some respects, 
to be expensive ; but, without entering into 
the merit of other Commissions, he would 
say of this, that no subject could be more 
important for the Legislature of a country 
to consider, than the procuring good and 
efficient criminal laws; and he would say 
likewise, with great respect to those hon. 
Gentlemen who had undertaken to reform 
particular parts of the criminal law, that it 
would be better that the Legislature 
should come to the consideration of the 
subject, having before them the mature 
and deliberate opinions of professional 
men, who, acting as Commissioners, had 
conducted a careful inquiry into the whole 
of the matter, rather than that measures 
should be brought forward of individual 
Members dealing only with one particular 
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| class of offences, mitigating the punish- 


ment of death as regarded that class of 
offences, and leaving others, perhaps of a 


' slizhter character, still liable to that awful 


punishment. These were all the observa- 
tions that he felt it in his power at that mo- 
ment to make upon the subject, and he 


satishied with them. ; 
Mr. Maclean explained, that it was his 
intention not to object to the expense of 
but to call the noble 
that nothing 


| Commission. 
Subject dropped. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 3, 1837. 


MinuTEs.] Petitions presented. By several noble Lorps, 
from various places, for the Abolition of Church Rates. 


Answer To ru£ Appress.| The Mar- 
quis of Conyngham announced, that in 
obedience to their Lordships’ commands, 
he had waited on his Majesty with their 
Lordships’ Address, to which his Majesty 
had been pleased to return the following 
most gracious answer :— 

“ My Lords,—I thank you for this loyal 
and dutiful Address, and rely with entire 
confidence on your attachment to my per- 
son and Government, and on your en- 
lightened zeal for the public service.” 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 3, 1837. 

MinvutTes.] Bills. Read a second time :—Registration of 
Marriages.—Read a first time:—Common Law Courts; 
Grand Juries (Ireland); Lease-making (Scotland); Court 
of Session (Scotland) ; Small Debts (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By several Hon. MemBers, from various 
places, for the Abolition of Church Rates.—By Mr. W. 
Wynn, from the Overseers of various places (Wales), for 
Repeal of the Bastardy Clauses.—By Sir Robert Frer- 
Gusson, from the Medical Superintendants of Dispensa- 
ries (Tyrone), for the Repeal of the Clause relating to the 
Salary of Medical Attendants.—By Dr. Bowring, from 
Perth and Dumbarton, for the Repeal of the Duty on 
Soap. 


Lord J. Russell moved the Order of 
the Day for the House to go into a Com- 
mittee of Supply; which was agreed to, 
and the Speaker left the Chair. 


Nationa Association (IRELAND).] 
The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply, 

The Chairman having read part of his 
Majesty’s Speech relating to the estimates, 
put the question, ‘ That a supply be 
granted to his Majesty,” 

Mr. Sergeant Goulburn would ask the 
noble Lord one question concerning Ire- 
land. He (Mr. Sergeant Goulburn) deeply 
deplored—-and he wished to know if the 
noble Lord had any objection to state a 
similar opinion—the existence of an asso- 
ciation in that country, called the Na- 
tional Association; he wished to know if 
the noble Lord concurred in that opinion. 
He had witnessed with great regret the 
existence and the control of an association 
in that country that was incompatible with 
the rights of that House, which was ad- 
verse to the administration of justice in 
Ireland, and of which, on many accounts, 
he cordially disapproved. He thought the 
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noble Lord, connected as he was by office 
with Ireland, would feel obliged by his 
thus giving him the opportunity of telling 
the House and the country what was his 
Opinion on this subject. 

Lord J. Russell said, he did not think it 
was convenient to state whether he con- 
curred or not in the opinion expressed by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman on the 
National Association in Ireland. He did 
not conceive that this was a fit opportu- 
nity for the discussion; but he would give 
the hon. and learned Gentleman an op- 
portunity of hearing his opinion on Tues- 
day night, when he brought in the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Bill for Ireland. He 
would then state to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman his opinion, for which he was 
responsible ; but he could not now state 
how far that opinion might coincide with 
that which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had just expressed. 

Mr. Sergeant Goulburn was strictly in 
order, on a motion for supply, to ask any 
Member of the Government if he con- 
curred in any opinion which had been ex- 
pressed by the Prime Minister respecting 
the Association—to ask if the noble Lord 
were bound by the opinion of the head of 
the Administration of which he was a 
part, who cordially disapproved of the Na- 
tional Association. He thought also that 
it was worthy the consideration of the 
House if he had, in asking this question, 
transgressed any of its rules. With de- 
ference to the noble Lord, he must say, 
that the answer he had received was no 
answer, but had rather the appearance of 
an evasion. 

Mr. Hume said, that he thought the 
hon. Gentleman had got as good an 
answer as he had a right to expect. He 
had never before heard such a question 
asked. He did not know if the Prime 
Minister had ever expressed such an opi- 
nion; if he had, he could only say it was 
an indiscreet one. He did not know of 
what the hon. and learned Member dis- 
approved; but, judging by the public and 
ordinary channels, he highly approved of 
the Association. He could tell the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that Ireland had 
never before been so quiet under any other 
Government; and no credit was due to 
anything except the moral influence that 
had been exercised: it had been the moral 
influence of the Viceroy, and the people 
had rallied round, and were prepared to 
stand by him, Wheneyer the hon, and 
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learned Member should bring the question 
before the House, he would not find him- 
self ina majority. He would find indi- 
viduals of exalted rank joining the Asso- 
ciation; and he would never believe but 
that the people of Ireland would see the 
necessity of uniting, and of rallying round 
the association in its efforts for their wel- 
fare. 

Mr. O'Connell not only highly approved 


of what had been done by the Association, | 
He did | 
not know whether the opinion alluded to | 


but he had heartily joined in it. 


by the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
been delivered or not by the Prime Minis- 
ter—nor did he much care. He rather 
feared that it had been exaggerated. At 


all events, he was highly delighted with | 


the proceedings of the Association; and 
when any specific charge was brought 
against it, he would be prepared to satisfy 
the country that it was not only legal, but 
had been most useful. 
had this feature about it, that, whereas 
the Catholic Association had not one- 
fourteenth of its number Protestant, this 
association, on the contrary, had more 
than one-third of its members Protestant, 


and those, too, men of rank, property, and 
intelligence; and the number was increas- 
ing every day. This afforded a hope that 
Ireland would at length become one coun- 
try, instead of being divided into a faction 
on the one hand, and the people on the | 


other. 
tion were open as day—they courted pub- 
licity in every discussion—and he would 


say, that he believed the utmost possible | 


facility was given to every person to know 


what was done amongst them. That asso- | 
ciation had sprung from a just sense of 


wrong, aggravated by insult. There had 
been found men audacious enough to as- 
sert that Irishmen were aliens in religion, 
in language, and in blood. There had 


been found a party atrocious enough to 


join with the individual who had dared to 
make use of that insult; and though the 
blood of Irishmen boiled, yet they had 
learned in the school of adversity to con- 
trol and regulate their feelings. That as- 
sociation was determined to obtain justice. 
They were determined to obtain an equal- 
isation in the privileges enjoyed by Scotch- 
men and by Englishmen; and if they 
could not obtain justice otherwise, they 
were determined to have it by a domestic 
Legislature. The Union should not bea 
mere paper and parchment union— it 
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should not be a union of insult and de- 
gradation. The people of Ireland hoped 
for justice in a complete union; and if 
they could not obtain a complete union, 
| he would never despair of the exertions of 
seven millions of men in obtaining justice 
for themselves. 

Mr. Shaw said, that although it was 
fan inconvenient practice to indulge in 
incidental discussion, yet he could not 
allow any person to suppose, by his silence, 
that he acquiesced in the sentiments of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. It ap- 
peared to him, that the existence of the 
Association was inconsistent with the peace 
of Ireland. ‘The Association assumed to 
litself the functions of Parliament, and 
was inconsistent with the rights of that 
House. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
charged others with using insulting lan- 
guage; he had hiniself repeatedly called 
|the English Saxons, sassenachs and stran- 
And with regard to the hon, and 
learned Member’s observations on the 
union, had he not said, over and over 
again--he could show, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had written the same 
thing—that, uncer any circumstances, he 
would not be content without the Repeal 
of the Union? He could produce the 
words of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
in which he said, that he neither could 
nor would be content with any other mea- 
sure than the Repeal of the Union. In 
his conscience he believed, that the object 
of the Association was to impede the 
| union between the two countries, and to 
overthrow the established religion. 

Mr, O'Connell said, he did not stand in 
the same situation as the hon. and learned 
| Recorder. fe was merely a_ political 
agitator. but the hon. and learned Recorder 
jwas a political judge; he combined the 
;functions of judge and partisan. When 
| the hon. and learned Member again quoted 
him, he begged that the quotation might 
ibe accurate. At different periods he 
| might have said, that he no longer looked 
to this country for justice ; since then he 
| had entertained some remnant of hope; 
land even if this country did not grant 

them justice, he would not despair. 

Lord John Russell did not rise to reply 

to the hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
isite. He wished to state again, and he 
thought it was incumbent on him, in jus- 
tice to Lord Mulgrave’s Government, to 
do so, particularly as no notice of censure 
‘on Lord Mulgrave had been given which 
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would bring the question before the House, 
that on Tuesday next, when he introduced 
the Municipal Corporations’ Bill, he would 
state the whole case of the Irish govern- 
ment; he would now only add, that for 
every act of that government he held liim- 
self fully responsible. 

Mr. O’Brien felt the inconvenience of 
discussing this subject at present, but he 
should not be doing justice if he did not 
refer to the policy that had been pursued 
last year by the party opposite. If the 
same policy were now pursued, it would 
go far to unite all Irishmen; and the 
question would then be considered whether 
the rights of Ireland should not be granted 
even by a Repeal of the Union. He 
called upon the party opposite not to 
repeat the fatal policy by which Catholic 
Emancipation was wrung from them. 

Resolution agreed to. House resumed. 


Granp Juries(IRELAND).] Viscount 
Morpeth rose to move for leave to bring 
ina Bill to amend the Grand Jury Act for 
Ireland. As the amendments now pro- 


posed did not embrace any new matter, 
and were entirely formal, it was not neces- 
sary to go into any details. 


He would 
merely state that the Bill, with one ex- 
ception, was the same as the Bill of last 
year, and he anticipated no opposition to 
it. He moved for leave to bring it in. 

Mr. Shaw said, the object of the noble 
Lord was one unconnected with politics, 
and that he should make no objection to 
the introduction of the Bill proposed by the 
noble Lord. The Grand Jury Bill of last 
year certainly required amendment, par- 
ticularly in the two points mentioned by 
the noble Lord—the provisions for dis- 
pensaries, and those which related to 
deserted children ; he thought it right, 
also, to put beyond a doubt, that last 
vear’s Act was not intended to bring the 
county and city of Dublin within its 
operation. 

Mr. O'Connell thought, some provision 
should be made in this Bill to regulate 
medical charities, as in those districts of 
Ireland where medical advice was most 
wanted, it was impossible to procure an 
adequate salary for a medical attendant. 
He had great doubts on the clause respect- 
ing deserted children. The evils that 
had resulted from the establishment of the 
Foundling Hospital at Dublin were so 
enormous as to necessitate the breaking 
up of that establishment. The frauds 
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had been found to be so numerous, that 
he thought it better to trust to individual 
charity. He should have a better oppor- 
tunity of discussing this subject when the 
noble Lord brought forward his Poor-law 
Bill for Ireland. 

Mr. F’. French acknowledged the neces- 
sity of some part of the measure then be- 
fore the House. Unfortunately, the Act of 
last Session was so defective, that if some 
of the provisions of the Biil now intro- 
duced by the noble Lord were not adopted, 
the salaries of the county-officers would 
have to remain unpaid, and the public 
roads and the remainder of the county 
expenditure unpresented for. By the 
law, as it at present stood, the Spring 
Grand Juries would not have the power 
to levy money for any presentments that 
were obliged, in the first instance, to be 
laid before the cess-payers at each Ses- 
sions. He wasalso aware of the necessity 
of a clause to regulate the posting of 
notices for applications, which, by some 
strange oversight, had been altogether 
omitted. So far he was willing to go 
with the noble Lord, and regretted that, 
consistently with his duty to his poorer 
fellow-countrymen, he could support him 
no further, Had his noble Friend read 
the Report of the Commissioners on the 
state of dispensaries in Ireland, he would 
have known it was anything but desirable, 
as he, by this Bill, was about to do, to 
restore them to their original state. For 
his part, he would sooner abolish them 
altogether. He did not, generally speak- 
ing, consider them to be serviceable to the 
people, 60/. or 70/. a-year was, in many 
instances, paid for distributing 102. or 202. 
worth of medicine; the continuance of 
this system had been decided against by 
the House last Session, notwithstanding 
the able advocacy of the hon. Member for 
Cork, and without any experience of the 
effect of the alteration, which was, that 
not more than half the amount of the 
entire income of the medical chests should 
be allotted to the physician. The noble 
Lord was about to re-establish it; he did 
not mean to deny that there were highly 
educated and intelligent men amongst 
those by whom the dispensaries were 
managed, but there were also many per- 
fectly imcompetent. The first class, he 
considered, were by no means adequately 
remunerated ; they could not in justice to 
their families give up sufficient time to 
discharge the duties of their districts for 
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the paltry stipend allotted to them. The] relaxed so far as regarded capital punish- 


employment of the second class ought not 
to be suffered to coutinue; it would be 
much better for his Majesty’s Government 
to introduce a Medical Reform Bill, to 
intrust the health of the agricultural 
population to none but competent persons, 
and to make their remuneration ample, 
than attempt to patch up a system which 
could never,. under any circumstances, be 
rendered efficient. 


Leave given, and Bill brought in and | 


read a first time. 


LEASING-MAKING, SEDITION, &ce., 
(ScortanpD).] The Lord Advocaée, on in- 
troducing this Bill, said, that the criminal 
law of Scotland was in general mild, and 
gave great advantages to the prisoner in 
conducting his defence; but the generat 
character of the law of Scotland differed 
very much in the punishment of political 
offences from the disposition it showed in 
repressing other crimes by moderate pe- 
nalties. Both the statute and common 
law were of great severity, and so extremely 
vague, that no person, however circum- 
spect, who differed from the Government 
of the time, could be said to be secure. 
To refer ouly to one statute—that of 1585, 
cap. 10, forbade any person publicly to 
declare or privately to speak or write any 
purpose of reproach or slander of his Ma- 
jesty’s person, estate, or government; or 
misconstrue his proceedings, whereby 
any disliking may be moved between his 
Highness and his nobility and loving sub- 
jects, in time coming, under pain of death. 
The statute 1594 ratified this and all other 
statutes, and enacted the same penalties 
against whoever heard these leasings, ca- 
lumnies, or slanderous speeches, or writs, 
and did not apprehend the authors if it 
lay in his power, or reveal the offence to 
the Crown or a magistrate. These severe 
laws unfortunately cid not remain a dead 
letter. In 1635 Lord Balmarino was found 
to have incurred the penalty of death, on 
a conviction of having only heard an in- 
famous libel and concealed and not re- 
vealed it; and in 1681 the Earl of Argyle 
received sentence of death on the Act of 
1585, for having merely added this expla- 
nation at taking the test oath, that he took 
it so far as was consistent with itself, or 
with the Protestant religion. This was held 
to be defaming the King’slaws and proceed - 
ings, contrary to the statute. In 1703,after 
the Revolution, the severity of these laws was 
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|}ment ; but the law of Scotland remained 
/on the same footing from 1703 until the 
6th Geo. 4th. ‘The improved feelings of 
the aze led to that very important statute 
which lays down the great principle, which 
cannot be too strongly kept in view, that 
the crimes of leasing-inaking, sedition, and 
blasphemy, should be punished in the 
same manner as such crimes would be pu- 
nished if committed in Eneland. At that 
time the law of England with regard to 
blasphemous and seditious libels rested on 
a statute passed in the 60th year of George 
3rd., which provided that if any person 
shall be convicted a second time, he might 
either be punished by fine and imprison- 
ment, or banished from the United King- 
dom. The 1lIthof George 4th, and Ist of 
his present Majesty, repealed that part of 
the 60th of George 3rd, which related 
to the sentence of banishment for the se- 
cond offence; but hitherto no measure had 
been proposed, as far as he (the Lord Ad- 
vocate) was aware, for making the corre- 
sponding change upon the 6th of George 
the 4th, with reference to the law of Scot- 
land. I may be thought, perhaps (con- 
tinued the learned Lord) somewhat un- 
necessarily to have referred to the severity 
of the old laws, and the judgments pro- 
nounced in bad times, but they ought not 
to be lost sight of at the periods most 
fasourable to the liberty of the subject ; 
and the enactment of the 6th of George 
4th cannot be too strongly kept in view, 
both as a protection to those political 
rights which every person ought to enjoy in 
Scotland as well as in England, and as 
a safeguard to the court and jurymen, who 
are placed in a dangerous and painful po- 
sition when called upon to execute laws of 
great severity and extremity vague in their 
enactments. 

Mr. Hume approved of the introduction 
ofthe Bill, which would preclude all possi- 
bility of the present severe enactments being 
again enforced, as they had been against 
the early Reformers of the last century. 

Mr. Wilks wished the Government to 
bear in mind, that laws of extreme severity 
still existed in England. By an unrepealed 
statute of Charles 2nd, no person could be a 
professor in any college unless he signed a 
declaration that he had adhered to the re- 
ligion of the Established Church. 

The Attorney-General was understood 
to state, that the hon. Member for Boston 
did not put a right construction on the 
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statute to which he alluded, and that if 
there was the slightest ground for supposing 
that its penalties were as severe as had 
been represented, he would undertake to 
bring in a Bill for its repeal. 

Leave given. Bill brought in and read 
a first time, as well as * Bills to make 
alterations in the duties of the Lords Or- 
dinary ; in the establishment of clerks and 
officers of the Court of Session and Court 
of Commission for Teinds in Scotland, and 
to reduce the fees payable in those courts; 
and effectually to recover Smal! Debts in 
the Sheritf Courts, and for establishing 
Circuit Courts for the trial of small debt! 
causes by the Sheriffs in Scotland. 
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correspondence with that Board; and it 
was believed, in many quarters, that one 
object of the new arrangement was to 
dispossess this efficient and experienced 
public servant, for the purpose of 
substituting a less eligible person (as 
far as the public interests are concerned) 
in his place. Unless, therefore, such a 
case should be established against Sir 
Henry as he felt contident could not be 
made out, he trusted thata British Parlia- 
ment would do justice to Sir Henry, and 
intimate their concurrence in the opinion 
he had expressed that the new office should 
be conferred on one who, from his talents 
and character, as well as from his long ac- 


| quaintance with the details of the business 


Court or Excnequer, (ScorLianp), | 
Mr. Robert Steuart moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to reguiate certain offices in the 
Court of Exchequer in Scotland. V« 
understood the hon. Gentleman to state, 
that the object of the proposed measure 
was to effect the consolidation of certain 
offices of the Court of Exchequer, by 
which arrangement the business would be 
better, and at the same time less expen- 


sively, performed. 
engaged in the transaction of the business 
of the two offices was able and willing to 


Sir George Sinclair had no objection to 
the introduction of this Bill, or to the con- 
solidation of offices which it was intended 
to effect; but he took the earliest oppor- 
tunity to intimate, that an esteemed friend 
of his, who now held one of the appoint- 
ments in question (he alluded to Sir 
Henry Jardine), had been exposed to much 
tyranny and intimidation. Sir Henry 
Jardine was still in full possession of his 
mental and bodily energies: he had meri- 
toriously served the public during a long 
course of years, as was attested by SirS, 
Shepherd, the late Chief Baron of Scot- 
land, and other competent judges; and 
instead of being desirous to retire, he had 
offcred to discharge, on his present salary, 
the functions of the two consolidated off- 
ces, which he believed would be far less 
laborious than that of the single appoint- 
ment which he had held so long. Sir 
Henry had not applied for leave to Tesign ; 
he had no desire whatever to eat the bread 
of idleness; he was fond of business, as 
well as fully competent to discharge it; he 
challenged the fullest inquiry, and should 
be happy to meet it as soon as possible ; 
he complained with deeply wounded feel- 
ings of the manner in which he had been 
treated by the Treasury, and of the ex- 


pressions employed towards him in his , 


transacted in the Exchequer Department, 
was so well qualified to discharge its 
duties. 

Sir George Clerk wished to call the at- 
tention of the House to the conduct of his 
Majesty’s Government. It appeared that 
two offices in the Exchequer Court of 
Scotland were about to be consolidated, 
and that the duties of the consolidated 
office were in future to be executed by one 
individual, Either of the gentlemen now 


undertake the performance of the duties of 
the consolidated office; yet the Govern- 
ment proposed to remove both of those 
Gentlemen from the public service, to pay 
them remuneration, and to appoint a 
stranger to the new office. Consequently, 
the contemplated arrangement, instead of 
etfecting a would entail an in- 
creased expenditure upon the country. 

Mr. Francis Baring understood the 
hon. Baronet to state that either of the 
Gentlemen at present transacting the busi- 
ness of the two offices, which it was pro- 
posed to consolidate, was willing and able 
to discharge the duties of the new office, 
and that, therefore, whatever arrangement 
might hereafter be made, one of them 
ought to be retained in the public service. 
He was quite willing to take issue on that 
point; for he thought that, when new ar- 
rangements were to be made, a discretion 
ought to be allowed to the Government as 
to the expediency of continuing persons in 
the public service when they were not pro- 
perly qualified. The proposed arrange- 
ment would effect a saving, even after the 
payment of remuneration to the present 
office holders, 

Mr. Hume was 


saving, 


glad that the right hon, 
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Baronet (Sir G. Clerk) had succeeded 
drawing the attention of the House to the 
subject, which it must be admitted was no 
slight difficulty, seeing that the general 
noise that prevailed was so great that nota 
word of the two preceding speakers (Mr, 
Steuart and Sir George ra" lair) could be 
heard even by those whe, like him, were 
but a very short distance removed from 
them. When the right hon. Baronet allu- 
ded to the principles of 
fessed by those who sat on that (the Mi 
nisterial) side of the House, he (M 
Hume) would assure the right hon. Ba- 


ronet if he were disposed to become a con- | 


vert to those principles himself, that he 
might calculate with security on the sup- 
port of those with whom he was in the 
habit of acting. If any such improper or 


imprudent proceedings as those described | 


by the right hon, Baronet were proposed to 
be adopted, it would certainly be the duty 
of the House to interfere and 
them. At the same time he could not hel; 
thinking there was some truth in what had 
been stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. F. Baring) below him. It would be 
very improper if the men who were respon- 
sible for the due performance of the duties 
of any particular office should not be at li- 
berty to appointithose only whom they con- 
ceived to be fully competent. 

Major Beauclerk thought, that the only 


ote t 


justification the Government could have 


for the appointment of a new officer 
was the circumstance of both the gentle- 
men to whom allusion had been made 
being totally unfit for the duty, and in 
such a case they would not be entitled to 
any compensation whatever. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
have left the case as it was until the dis- 
cussion on the second reading of the Bill, 
but for the observation of the hon. and 
gallant Member who preceded him. He 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) did not 
admit the principl@ on which that hon. and 
gallant Officer had based his argument, 
It was a case of frequent occurrence that, 
on a change such as the one in question, a 
man competent to perform the oaths of an 
office of a particular description— nay, who 
had discharged it competently through the 
latter part ofa life devoted to it—was found 
quite incompetent to discharge the enlarged 
duties of another office. With respect, 
however, to the facts, he did not think it 
necessary to look into them after what had 


been stated by the Secretary for the Trea- | 


economy pro- | 


r. The hon, 
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sury. He joined with his hon. Friend in 
saying that in any examination which 
| should be called for on this subject by hon, 
| Gentlemen opposite, they should be in- 
dulged to their very hearts’ content. 
| The v should have the papers; and if the 
papers were not sufficient they should have 
| what appeared in a matter of this deserip- 
ition, where it was necessary to have an 
jinvestivation of the facts, and which as- 
sumed the character of a judicial proceed - 


ing, they should have a Select Committee. 
Member for Middlesex (Mr. 
| Hume) might, if he chose, apply his acute- 
ness and knowledge to the subject as a 
member of that Committee, as far at least 
} as his vote was concerned. The hon. 
| Baronet, the Member for Edinburghshire, 
should have the fullest opportunity of in 
quiring into the facts. He would say, that 
| the imputations thrown out in the course 
of the investigation were only just if the 
facts supported them; but hon. Members 
should not have reason to complain that 
they had been deprived in a matter of this 
nature of the opportunity of contradicting 
it if possible. The Government had 
had, before now, to consolidate offices. 
Since Parliament had last met he had had 
to consolidate two most important offices 
pie Army and Navy Pay offices. It was 
a painful duty to him, because it affected 
tl re future prospects of an individual; but 
when the Government laid before the 
House the consolidation which they had 
made he would invite hon. Gentlemen to 
say whether, in those arrangements, fa- 
vouritism had taken place—whether there 
had been any discharging of old servants 
for the purpose of placing in their stead 
new ones as long as they had been compe- 
tent to perform the duties of their office. 
The consolidation of offices had taken 
place in the Government of Lord Grey, 
and it had been continued in that of Lord 
Melbourne; and persons who had been in 
the public service had alone been dis- 
charged on the principle that they were 
incompetent to perform their duties. In 
the present case it was entirely a matter for 
investigation whether the individual was or 
was not properly competent to fill the 
situation he had held. If he was, then 
Government certainly had no right to ap- 
point a successor; but if he was not com- 
petent, then he would say, in contradiction 
to the gallant Officer, that it would be the 
worst possible economy to continue this 





officer, who was incompetent to perform 
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his duty in his office, merely for the pur- 
pose of saving a few pounds. He hoped, 
as far as the Government was concerned, 
that it would be considered that they had 
met this case fairly. They were willing 
to give all the information that could be 
given, and to try it before any tribunal it 
might suit the convenience of the House 
to appoint. With this explanation he 


trusted that the House would not agree | 


with the observations that had been thrown 
out by the hon. Baronet, or lightly adopt 
the insinuations thrown out on the other 
side. 

Mr. Robinson trusted the case 
which attention had been called would be 


to 


settled, not with reference to one side of 


the House or the other, but with reference 
solely to the public interest. He was ready 
to admit, that it would be miserable econo- 
my to retain incompetent persons in the 
public service; but if, as had been stated, 
either of these gentlemen to whom allusion 
had been made was willing and able t 
discharge the duties of the new consoli- 
dated office, the Government would be 
highly censurable if they gave the appoint- 
ment to a stranger, and thus fix a new 
burden on the country. As the character 
of the Government was involved in the 
transaction, he should watch their conduct 
closely and jealously, and he considered 
that upon them was thrown the onus pro- 
bandi iuat the gentlemen employed in the 
two offices abont to be consolidated were 
unfit to transact the business of the new 
office. 

Sir G. Sinclair felt it only due to Sir 
Henry Jardine to repeat, that that gentle- 
man was fully qualified for the new office, 
and that he courted the fullest investiga- 
tion. 

Leave given, and Bill brought ia and 
read a first time. 


Mipwicunt Learistation.] Mr. Bro- 
therton rose, pursuant to notice, to bring 


forward his motion respecting the time of 


sitting of the House. He said, that the 
motion which he had now the honour to 
submit to the consideration of the House 
was in his judgment so necessary, so rea- 
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injurious in its effects to the health of the 
Members, and particularly to that of their 
Speaker, who was compelled to remain 
there op all such occasions toa very late 
hour. He had no hesitation in stating 
that the interests of the country would be 
promoted, if midnight legislation was en- 
tirely put an end to. No legislative as- 
semb ty that he knew of in any part of the 
world transacted its business at night; and 
he saw no reason why that House should 
be an exception to all others, by conti- 
nuine its late sittings. He was aware that 
an objection might be raised to any fixed 
hour for the adjournment of a debate; but 
it was well known that, at present, many 
hours were wasted upon the question of 
adjourning, and dividing upon that mo- 
tion. His plan was free from objection, 
because he only proposed not to enter 
upon any new matter after twelve o’clock ; 
and he hoped the House would adopt 
formally that ne which, as far as he 
was able to effect it, he had endeavoured 
to bring about. tie proposed that the 
debate should be adjourned upon the mo- 
tion of any individual Member; but he 
wished that the other Orders, to which no 
opposition was given, might be proceeded 
with. Much time would be saved by this 
plan—there would be no partiality in it— 
and indeed he would say, that in all the 
motions whtch he felt it to be his duty to 
make for the adjournment of the House, 
he was not actuated by any feeling in fa- 
vour of one side cr the other, though he 
might hear with greater pleasure the ar- 
euments of Members on the Ministerial 
rather than on the Opposition benches. 
He hoped the House would sanction the 
proposition with which he should conclude 
—namely, “ That it being desirable, ex- 
cept in particular cases, that the sittings 
of this House should not be continued 
after midnight, when any motion 
brought on for discussion after twelve 
o’elock at night, and°a Member rises to 
speak to order, and moves that the fur- 
ther debate on ‘such question be adjourned 
to a future day, Mr. Speaker shall im- 
mediately declare the debate adjourned, 


Legislation. 


is 


| without putting the question to the House, 


sonable, and so important, that he could | 


He 


not anticipate any opposition to it. 


should only trespass on the indulgence o f | 


the House for a very few minutes, while | 
he stated the grounds on which he claimed 
their support. No one could deny that | 
the late sitting of the House had been very 


| 
| 
\ 


and procee <d to the other Orders of the 
| Day.’ 

Mr. Ewart seconded the motion. He 
thought its adoption would materially be- 
nefit hon. Gentlemen, and would be ol 
vreat advantage to the country. The pre- 
ent system fell very unequally upon hon. 
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Gentlemen, and those who represented 
large constituencies were, he should say, 
much more attentive to their 
than those returned for small places, 
Some hon. Gentlemen opposite were not 
very particular in being in their places at 
Jate hours, except a few who deserved the 
name of his Majesty’s Opposition. Late 
hours, therefore, were not only injurious 
to the country, and detrimental to legisla- 
tion in that House, but they were op) 
sive by their inequality; «and 
Friend the Member for Salford, and othe: 
hon. Members, who sat lone after 
night, came in an undue share 
exertion, of which they had a right to 
complain. Ile was convinced that justice 
would never be done to the country, 
a portion of the day was devoted to the 
duties of legislation ; and the best 
that could be done would be to devote two 
or three days in the w 
of the House, instead of proceeding with 
nocturnal legislation. Ile trusted that the 
House would not with the pr 
motion, but would much farther, as 
well for the benetit of 


Midnight 


business 


Oppres- 


his hon. 
mi! 4- 
for 


until 
a 
tiine 


eek to the business 


f 
Csentl 


stop 

oO 
the House as ‘the 
satisfaction of the nation. 

Lord John Russell was not prep red to 
concur in the motion of th® hon. h 
for Salford, because the effect of it would 
be to take away all discretion on the sub- 
ject from the House. ‘The practice during 
the last Session had generally been to ad- 
journ the House about twelve o'clock ; 
but there were cases when it was import- 
ant that public business should be 
ceeded with; and when it was the 
of the House that the business before 
required such despatch, 
hour at which the business was 
forward ought not to 
the progress of important business. 
cording to the motion of the hon. 
ber, if any hon. Gentleman wished 
struct the progress of a particular Bill, it 
would be in his power, by moving an ad- 
journment after twelve o'clock, to put a 
stop to the business before the House, and 
thus materially delay, and perhaps event- 
ually defeat it. The hon. Member for 
Salford had last year frequently moved the 
adjournment of the House, and he had 
never opposed the wishes of the hon. 
Member; on the contrary, he thought the 
hon. Member had exercised his power with 
admirable judgment, and he did not wish 
to interfere with the hon. Member’s dis- 
cretion hereafter. 


\iem! vr 


pro- 
opinion 
it 
he though t the 
brought 
‘tion to 
Ac- 


Mem- 


form an objec 


to ob- 
ae 
di 


of 


But, at the same time, 
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he did not like to have any fixed and set- 
led rule to prevent the public business 
going on, particularly as, after all these 
adjou ronments, they had not got through 
so much business as the y nk oht have done 
| if they had sat later. le did not wish to 
with the motions which the hon. 
Member might make trom time to time for 
the adjourn: of the House; but he 
could not agree to his present motion, be- 
cause, as It appeared to him, it must cause 
to the public business. 
ITume declared that a reat deal of 
had been lost last Session in conse. 
of deb arising upon the very 
for adjo In particular 
it would tend to the 
c that the business 
be proce eded with 
What was asked by 
s, not to stop a debate which 


’ 
lve oO cl 


nent 


an obstruction 

Mr. 
time 
quence ates 
motion urnment, 
cases, he admitted 


advant 
OCK,. 


ick arrived, 
on of fresh bust- 
absolutely be- 
hould be pre- 
time the House was sitting, and 
d to be present, and as 


wn ut eleven or 
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eimbers § 


"2 wiel 
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many 
1 } 
many of them came ad 
. , 
twelve o’cl 


to stop till the 
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ock in the day and were obliged 
Hfouse rose, he would ask 
attendance of twelve or thirteen 
hours was not enough forany man? He 
really thought that progress would 
be made if 1H agreed to, so 
that after twelve new matter 
iould be 

Mr. ¢ 
proposition, beeause the 
tion should be test iG, 
but by its qu comes . 
rience went, 
hi ac} 


tty 


aicel 


whether an 

more 
tion was 
no 


aT 
tie 
O clo k 


ht on. 


} 
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i Drous 


Younes support the 

of le 

by its 

and so ff. iveas hi S eXbe- 

reasures Which 

use had passed 

midni Te \leasures which 

wines ifter twe o'clock did 

t that calm consideration which was 

required, and the was, that 

many of them were extremely discreditable 
to the character of the House 

The House divided :—Ayes 

147: Majority 86. 
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| county 
{ ‘9 wish . 
have petitioned upon it. 








Mr. Horsman went on to say, the question 
which | am about to bring underthe notice 
of the House is one of very serious import- 


'ance 3 it is one on which much excitement 
is at this moment prevailing in Scotland, 
and I feel certain that had the question 


been brought forward a little later, instead 
of during the first week ofthe Session, every 
constitucucy in Scotland would 

They all feel, 
as indeed those who have already addressed 
you state, that at this moment their very 


/ existence as elective bodies is not only 
| endangered, but actually in the course of 


being extinguished. Sucha grievance, so 
strongly felt, so generally complained of, 
must be sufficient to arrest the attention 


of this House—and having once gained 


that attention, the few facts that I shall 
feel it necessary to bring before it cannot 
fail to rouse its interest, and call fortha 


‘prompt and decisive interference. —The 


petitioners complain that they are being 
defrauded — nefariously and iniquitously 
defrauded—of the benefits intended to be 
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conferred on them by the Reform Bill. 
They find no fault—they allege no 
insufficiency against that measure; on 
the contrary, their wishes, in this 
instance, are bounded to its fair and 
legitimate operation. But they assert that 
it is not allowed to operate as was 
intended—that a scheme has been devised 
by its enemies, and a system organised 
with a view to defeating provisic 
and so fatally successful have these efi 
been, that already many of the counties 
are virtually deprived of the power so 
lately given) ‘them, choosing their own 
Representatives, and that every county in 
Scotland will ere long be brought to the 
same condition. This is their averment, 
and whether it be a just one or not, the 
House shall now have the power of 
deciding. Let me first remind you of 
what was the end and intention of the 
Scotch Reform Bill, what had the 
elective system previous to that Bill, 
what was the change then meant 
introduced. Was it not formerly 
complaint that the people at large had no 
share in the election oftheir representatives ? 
That the privilege of nominating him was 


NS 5 


orts 


of 


been 


tO | e 
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| or violation 


} 
| and so ready 


monopolised by a favoured few; and that | 


these consisted for the most part 


of |} 


individuals who had no proper counexton | 


with the county that they voted in; who 


had no property, no residence within it; 


- | never been introduced. Tl 


and who acquired their franchise by the | 


holding of a merely fictitious superiority. 
And what was the principle of the Reform 
Bill? That all the old system should 

cease to be—that nominal representation 
should end-—that monopoly should be de- 
stroyved—that non-resident electors should 


be swept away, that fictitious qualifications | 


should never more be heard of. The 
choice of the representative, instead of 
being vested in the few, was to be given 
to the many. 
being overrun by voters who had no con- 


In the place of the counties | 


nexion with the soil, the qualification was | 


in future to be limited to the inhabitants, 
and in lieu of anominaland fictitious free- 


hold, areal bona fide property was at all | 
times to be held indispensable to the | 


franchise. Such, Sir, and I appeal to the 
recollection and the candour of hon. 
Gentlemen on either side of the House— 


such was the principle of that Bill~-such | 


it was announced to me by the 
who introduced it, 
to be the intention of the Legislature, that 


not one rag of the old system should remain | it is situate, 


Minister | 
and who declared it | 


| 
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A new one was substituted in its place, 
which emancipating Scotland, was received 
with joy. The first general election took 
place under the operation of that Bill, and 
the voters on that occasion (with the 
exception of the old roil, whose privilege 
had been preserved to them for their lives) 
were really and substantially the resident 
possessors of the estates for which they 
had claimed in their respective dis tricts. 
That election went against the party which 
had lately be n power, and it became 
evident to th m, the new order of 
things, thet emacy was at an end, 
but it was equally evident that if by any 
misconstruction ormisa pplication or evasion 
of the recent act of Parlia- 
‘y could sueceed in re-establish 
“thing ap proximating to the 
system, their influence must im- 
ly \ccordingly the effort 
was to be erate in its character, 
efiects, that effort 
so systematic has 
so well organised 
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meditate revive. 
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and demoratising in its 


been made—and 
n the 


has 
bee plan adopt d, 
and so comprehensive in its arrangement — 
and and 
instruments selected forits execution— 
of the counties 
metropolis, are 
hands the old 
Reform Bill had 
1e mode in which 
this end ts attained is by a very extensive 


resolute, reckless 
the 

that 
in Si 


at this moment some 
st to the 
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the 


otland, near 
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monopolists as if 


as comple ot 
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| manufacturing of purely nominal votes, and 
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of 


Surprising, 


OY such 


as will 


a 
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Enelish ears, 
which thi 


series frauds upon the law, 
incredible, to 
Toen il the devices 
‘ingeuuity of their authors 
to alleviation 
to their despair would be quite impossible ; 
but, with the permission of the House, | 
will describe a few of the most notorious, 


if not 


uimerate a 


though 


) 1 
has endeavoured find some 


The first is by a system o! joint tenancies— 


a farmer, paying a large rent and having 
to take them 
all into They may none 
of them be brought up to his line of lfe— 
they may not reside with him, or near 
him, or within a hundred miles of him, 
yet they are all registered as joint-tenants. 
Nay, are of men being 
enrolled in this character, who are following 
their business as practitioners in the law, 
and merchants, and shopkeepers, in distant 
towns — men who that, or 
perhaps any other farm in ail their lives, 
and who do not know the parish in which 
The second mode of creat- 


several made 


sOns, IS 


his lease. 


there instances 


hever saw 
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ing these qualifications, is by the creation 
of a number of life-rent qualifications of 
some extensive landowner, who being 
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unwilling or unable to denude himself} 


altogether of any part of his estates, makes | 
over a portion of it in life-rent to so many | 


| 


individuals who become joint-proprietors. | 


By this transaction a dozen or score of 
persons who never saw or heard of one 
another in their lives before, and who are 
all strangers to the county, become joint 
purchasers of a portion of land. The sum 
to be paid for it is calculated by tables of 
annuity, according to their respective 
ages. The agent in this transaction is 
usually the political agent of the candidate ; 
the disposition is dated the very last day of 
January, so as to be just within the six 
months required for registration. 
parties themselves are very much ashamed 
of the proceeding, for it is kept quite secret, 


a few minutes, when produced before the 
sheriff, after which it may be immediately 


destroyed. —This contrivance was at one | 
time much resorted to, and the votes created | 


by it promised to be 5 


ery numerous. But 


it was soon put out of fashion by the restless | 
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to him as gentlemen who are willing to 
come to terms and a political agent is 
employed to conduct the purchase. The 
price paid for the share of each is to be 200/. 
But there are two obstacles to the trans- 
action. None of the buyers have got 
200/.; they are not in a situation of life 
tohave it. Some of them are grooms and 
lacqueys in a neighbouring establishment 
—some of them are clerks or dependents 
of the agent himself—nay, some of them 
are as low as farm servants. So far from 
having 200/. a-piece, they have not got 
200 pence amongst them; and, even if 
they had, the premises are essential to the 
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| present owner for the convenience of his 


The | 


' intervention of the 
the deed need not be registered, and it is | 
not known nor seen by any one except for 


trade, and he cannot let them out of his 
possession. Here, then, are two impedi- 
ments, apparently insurmountable, at the 
very outset of the business; but, by the 
agent aforesaid, they 
are thus nimbly surmounted. He suggests 
that the purchasers, instead of paying 
down 2002, a-piece, shall give a bill to 
that amount, and meanwhile pay five per 
cent interest upon it; and he suggests, 
also, that the seller, instead of yielding up 
the premises, shall continue to occupy 
them as tenant to the buyers; the rent 


cunning of its projectors, which, sharpened | he pays each of them being 10/. a-year. 


and improved by practice, andl emboldened | 
by success, 
simpler modes, and the 


far more shameless, character. The two 


next which I shall advert to are a proof) 
Iam now going | 
to describe I beg to call the particular | 


of this. And to the one 


attention of hou. Members, as it is the 


most flagrant and the commonest of all. | 
The House will scarcely believe that it is | 
occurrence — for | 


a matter of common 
numberless votes on a single tenement, 
without any right, or title, or interest, 
being acquired by the persons registering — 
without any transfer whatever of the 
premises—without the occupation being 
changed, or the ownership in any way 
interfered with, or a single sixpence being 
exchanged between the parties. Yet so 
it is—it happens daily and hourly, and 
this is the manner in which it is brought 
about. An individual has some premises 
worth 100/.Ja-year, on which itis proposed 
to him to make ten votes, and being a 
good Conservative and fond of his party 
he has no objection, provided proper care 
be taken of his own interests in the 
transaction, Ten persons are introduced 


'ten additional 





Accordingly, he gives them a life-rent dis- 


led to the discovery of yet| position of the property, and they give 
adoption of him back a life-rent lease. 
expedients of an easier and cheaper, and | 


He pays each 
of them 10d. a-year of rent on his lease, 
but they pay him back exactly 10/. a-year 
of interest on his bill; so that for the sum 
he gives out from his right hand, he re- 
ceives an equivalent in his left. And 
thus, by this very fair and honourable ex- 
pedient, which is afterwards completed by 
an oath before the Sheriff, that the parties 
are bonu fide possessors of the property, 
frecholders are added to 
the poll, who come forward at the next 
election to attest the superior purity of 
Conservative principles, and prove to the 
unbelieving what a re-action has come 
upon the country. Now, Sir, can the 
House hear this with patience? or can it 
doubt what follows—that votes of course 
are registered in numbers proportioned to 
the facility—and from the most unfit of 
all possible characters. Persons who are 
well known not to be worth a single six- 
pence, make oath that they are worth 10/. 
a-year, Whole batches of servants in a 
nobleman’s or gentleman’s household— 
reziments of butlers and grooms and 
gamekeepers may be supplied with these 
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fictitious qualifications by their masters’! this body not one-seventh were non-resi- 


orders—and by such extraordinary per- 
suasion, and upon such frivolous pretences, 
have these parties been at all times in- 


duced to claim, that they have many of | 


them refused to appear to be examined 
before the Sheriff; and some of them, 
when the oath has been tendered, have 
refused to take it. The last plan I have 


to describe, is one that has as yet occurred | 
not go even ; 


but in one county. It does 
the length of feigning a possession in land 
or houses; it is a simple bond of annuity 
for 100. a-year, secured over an heritable 
subject—so that as many ten pounds a 


year as an individual’s estate is worth, so | 


many votes can he create without alien- 
ating an acre. How such annuities have 
been hitherto procured, f know not—but 
how they may be procured | know well. 
They may be purchased precisely like the 
subject in the last-mentioned case—a bill 
may be given for the price—the interest 
on that bill may be an exact equivalent 
for the annuity—and the whole transac- 
tion fraudulent and fictitious. But the 


parties, nevertheless, swallow the oath, 
Having thus shown the nature of these 
devices—and there are many others with 


which I shall not deem it necessary to 
occupy the House, it now only remains 
for me to prove the extent to which they 
have been practised. I will take for this 
purpose the six counties adjacent to one 
another in the neighbourhood ef Edin- 
burgh, viz.:—the three Lothians, Rox- 
burgh, Selkirk and Peebles, and I will at 
present confine myself to them. In the 
county of Edinburgh, in 1832, the consti- 
tuency amounted to 1,126; non-residents, 
61; life-rents, 42. le the present year the 
life-rents had increased to 146, and the 
non-resideuts amounted to l41. He would 
next refer to the county of Haddington, 
the constituency in which amounted, in 
1832, to 5i2; the non-residents were 27, 
that number had since increased to 151. 
The life-rents in 1832 were 29, in 1826 
they increased to 75. ‘The present con- 
stituency was 714. The next county was 
Linlithgow; in the year 1832, the consti- 
tuency was 532; the non-residents 112. 
The non-residents were now increased to 
202. The life-rents, in 1832, were 23; non- 
residents 4. This year the life-rents were 
66; and out of the 66, the non-residents 
were 63. He would then take the county 
of Roxburgh. In 
the constituency was 1,188, 


| of non-residents was not less than 


| to 576. 


1832 the number of 
and out of 





dents. At the present time the number 
444, 
of life-renters in 1832 did 
33, and all these were resi- 
The number of life- 


The number 
not exceed : 
dents in the county. 


| renters enrolled this year was 89, and of 


these 87 were non-residents. In 1832 
the constituency of Veebleshire was 301. 
Since that time a great number of persons 
had been enrolled as voters; for at the 
present moment the constituency amounted 
Out of the list of voters in 1832 
there were 15 non-residents; the number 
of non-residents at the present time was 
218—-being nearly equal to the original 
constituency. There were only eight 
persons in the list of voters as life-renters 
in 1832. The number of life-renters 
added this year to the constituency was 
137—and of these 121 were non-residents. 
The list of life-renters at the present time 
was 160, and of these 132 were non- 
residents; so that, in point of fact, 
there were only 28 resident life-renters, 
and 22 of these were entitled to be 
registered in consequence of offices 
they held as clergymen or schoolmasters, 
In Selkirkshire, in 1832, the constituency 
was 180. The number since registered 
was 444, ¢ nearly double the amount 
of the constituency in 1822, ‘The whole 
constituency was now 562, being more 
than double the number enrolled the year 
after passing the Reform Bill. In 1832 
there were no non-resident voters; in 
1836, the number of non-resident voters 
enrolled was 288—being more than the 
original constituency. In 1822, there 
were no life-reiiters, excepting the clergy 
and schoolmasters, in number about 
twelve. During the present year eighty- 
nine life-renters had been placed on the 
list of voters, and of these eighty-seven 
were non-residents. The whole number 
of life-renters at the present time was 112, 
and 107 of these were non-residents. 
Now, Sir, these are facts by which I think 
it necessary to illustrate this part of the 
question. Are they not sufficiently con- 
vincing? But they are not all—the worst 
is yet to come: the crowning point of all, 
the perfection of this machinery, is yet to 
be arrived at. Ihave hitherto described 
the system in its two first stages only— 
the third and last yet remains. I have 
shown that it began by the bond fide pur- 
chase of properties by non-residents, and 
that it next proceeded to drop all that was 
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honest in the transaction, and combined | 


non-residence with a fictitious qualifica- 
tion. But the House was now to hear of 
all these counties being drawn into a net 
—of the constituencies being brought up 
and made up one concern, of a company 
of trustees and speculators in votes being 
established, who monopolise them all, and 
who, though not numerous enough of 
themselves to form one separate consti- 
tuency, in reality engross the power, and 
exercise the functions of several. Such is 
the last scene of thisstrange boastful history, 
and until this was consummated, the plot 
was only half successful, and the thraldom 
of the people but imperfectly secured. 
Joint tenancies had their inconveniences 
and their risks, and even the enfranchis- 
ing of domestics was neither so safe nor 
so satisfactory 
farmers might become independent of the 
Laird, and even grooms and gamekeepers 
might change their situation, or in times 
of popular excitement, precisely when the 
services of the faithful were most needed, 
both one and the other might choose to go 
with their own order. Besides, six consti- 
tuencies for six counties were deemed too 


many—and the machinery too troublesome 


and complicated—especially when, with 
proper management, one body of electors 
might do for all. Accordingly a council 
seems to have been held in Edinburgh, 
and the muster roll then gone over—and 
a list of individuals made out, principally 
resident in that city—men of ascertained 
sentiments and trustworthy, who have no 
weak scruples, no defined principles of 
their own; but the whole thirty-nine 
articles of whose political creed are 
summed up in that one watchword-—pat y. 
These gentlemen are forthwith applied to 
to provide themselves with fictitious quali- 
fications—not in one or two, but each of 
them, in four, five, or all of the counties I 
have named, as need may be. What is 
the result? Do you not see how fatal it 
must be? Those counties all lie close to- 
gether—their polling-places may all be 
compassed from Edinburgh in one day— 
and their constituencies are small—so 
that this well-drilled corps of Edinburgh 
citizens and recruits, not limited in num- 
ber, be it remarked, but capable of being 
expanded ad /ibitum, by making a rapid 
tour of those districts during the contest, 
and invariably throwing all its weight into 


the unpopular scale, may, and must de- | expose the 
Sir, in! 


cide every one of these elections. 
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my observations, hitherto, | have confined 
myself to a bare narration of facts; I have 
avoided all remarks that could apply per- 
sonally to anyone. But I see no reason 
for exercising that self-denial here, nor why 
J should refrain from uttering my opinion 
of the individuals who are implicated in 
this part of the system, for the zeal of par- 
tisanship in ordinary cases we can all 
make ample allowance, and many acts of 
even questionable propriety entered on 
amid the wi nness and excitement of party 
warfare, we can pass by without observa- 
tion or reproof, but for the cold-blooded 
and deliberate iniquity of this roving band 
of political assassins, as their business is 


| without example, so I should feel it to be 


beyond excuse. I hold in my hand a list 
of the gentlemen I ain alluding to, and 
which T "received to-day, and all I can say 
is, that even the hasty perusal I have been 
able to give it is sufficient to diminish my 
astonishment at the offence. It is a list 
in which any Scotchman, at all versed in 
the Tory nomenclature of former days, 
will recognise many old and familiar ac- 
quaintances. Let me be just to our op- 
ponents. Happy I am to say that little of 


| the respectability of their body is found 


With a few exceptions, it is com- 
posed of the very dregs and refuse of their 
party. The ancient system is in every 
page, and in every line. Among the 
gentry, the old compliment in votes is 
here—he whom the Reform Bill was in- 
tended to destroy—here is the petti- 
fogging laird, whose zeal of yore was 
equally essential to his importance and 
his profit—and_ here, too, is the time- 
serving waiter upon a party providence, 
who had not only himself long fattened 
upon the public purse, but had trained 
up his children after him to regard it as 
their sure inheritance. You have now the 
whole brood registered against you, the 
ancient prejudices of blood being sharp- 
ened by the bitterness of recent disap- 
pointment ; and after these is the well- 
known tribe of wanting, jobbing, cring~ 
ing subordinates and officials—the herd of 
provincial functionaries and petty plu- 
ralists—the menials and parasites of the 
camp, ever ready to fetch and carry as 


here. 


‘their leaders bid them—the unblushing 
panderers to party vice, and feeders on 


party corruption. But enough of this; 
my object at present is not so much to 
individuals, as to de- 


nounce the system, That system is yet 
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in its 
hitherto has been were 
experiment; but preparations, [ warn you, 
on amore magnificent scale are making 
for the ensuing registry; what has been 
done around Edinburgh will next year be 
done around Glasgow, and Perth, and 
Aberdeen, and then a section of the inha- 
bitants of a few large towns will have all 
the counties of Scotland within their 
grasp. But I fancy I hear the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite objecting to me, ‘ Why 
do you direct all your censure against us’ 
—why do you spare your own party, 


which has also been guilty of these which | 
| pose both equally before the Committee. 


you describe as improper practices ¢” 
Because, Sir, I have discovered a wide 
distinction between the cases. In tracing 
the origin and progress of the system, | 
have thrown the blame on those who were 
its inventors and its chief promoters; and 
when individuals of their opponents have 
partially followed their example, I am 
ready to prove that it was forced on them 
against their will—that they acted tardily 
and reluctantly, and purely in seli-detence. 
I will show this by a reference to facts; 
and every word that I now state I am 


prepared to make good before a Com- 


mittee. The clection of 1832 ended late 
in December, and, as soon as it was over, 
it was currently reported that great, if not 
unlimited, power had been given to a well- 
known Edinburgh agent to create a sufh- 
cient number of improper votes to recovei 
the three principal counties that had been 
lost. This report many people found a 
difficulty of believing; but when the regis- 
try came on, the claims thus made out 
were produced — they had all been manu- 
factured in the preceding January, and 
immediately after the election. The Libe- 
rals immediately saw what was likely to 
result from this—the people must be an- 
nihilated. They held meetings and con- 
sultations; but they thought the proceed- 
ing so dangerous, and so disgracetul, that 
they would not resort to it. The registry 
of 1834 came, and another inundation of 

mushroom qualifications; but still the 
opponents of the Tories did not retaliate. 
They saw their danger, but they thought 
it preferable to dishonour—they had had 
one year of warning and preparation, and 


now a second, but they kept true to their 


resolve. But then came the general elec- 
tion—and with it, in its most disastrous 
form, the fruit of those two registrations. 
District after district was overwhelmed, 


{Fes. 


infancy—what has been done | 
attempt of | 
forbearance of individuals could no longer 


| not 


ee 


| will 











| they were proof against it; 
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and county after county snatched away ; 
aud then it was, and then only, that the 


be secured, The race was in many places 
commenced by both parties in good earn- 
est, and is now being cartied on by such 
a deluging of counties with votes of all 
descriptions, that ere long the advocates 
of universal suffrage will have a favour- 
able opportunity of judging of the practical 
workings of their favourite theme. I do 
approve of the practice, or defend it 
the one party or the other. I 
creen neither—I have ever set my 
face equally against both—and I will ex- 


e ither in 


But is there not a great diilerence in the 
culpability of the parties? I say there is 
the same distinction as between a man 
who ra his weapon for assault, and 
another who snatches a sword in self- 
defence. ‘The act of the one party is from 
choice, and adopted for aggression and in- 
jury; the other only followed the example 
alter long delay and repeated provocation, 
and from the impe:ious necessity of per- 
sonal safety. ‘The aim of the one was to 
crush the privileges of the electors; the 
object of the other to protect them. The 
1. Baronet opposite, the Member 
for ‘Tamworth, declared lately at Glasgow, 
that it was his determination to support 
the principle of the Reform Bill, and he 
called on his followers to do the same. 
Sir, The him for that determination, 


ises 


right hor 


nour 


land I hope that I may now confidently 


reckon on his support of my motion, The 
petitioners ask merely for the principle of 
the Reform Bill to be carried into effect. 
‘Abolish fictitious qualifications,” they 
say, ‘and we will thank you and be 
satisfied.” There is no further change 
asked here; no demand for the Ballot; no 
petition for short Parliaments—and yet 
they have had their difficulties, and men 
their opinions on these topics as well « 

their southern neighbours. But the an 
tive privilege was so new to them, and so 
sacred in their eyes was the proper use of 
it, that they held it firm against all assaults, 


| Intimidation was tried with them, but they 


Bribery was attempted, but 
and then the 
manufacturing of votes was had recourse 
to. ‘The people were too firm to be bul- 
lied—they were too honest to be bribed— 
but they were not too numerous to be 
swamped. To swamping, accordingly, 
they were doomed. The work proceeded 


braved it all. 
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at a rapid, a fearful pace, and since the hit 
was to come upon them, they now do feel 
at least grateful to their opponents for 
having brought it so speedily to a head— 
and that too by a process of operations so | 
open and undisguised, that no man who | 
has eyes to see can have a doubt of its ex- 
istence—or that has capacity to reason, 
can deny the necessity for a remedy. The | 
petitioners come before you with this plain, | 
unanimous remonstrance-—that if they de- | 
served the franchise to be bestowed, ee 
may now, on stronger grounds, demand | 
that it should continue to them. That | 
they did deserve it, they tell you is attested | 
by the use that they have made of ts | 
Look at their elections. Wherever! 
popular contests have taken place they 
have been conducted with peace, and | 
order, and decorum. Wherever popu- 
lar candidates have been chosen, they | 
have been men of experience, of ability, 
and of character. The anticipations of} 
their friends on these heads have been 
more than realised. The hopes and pre- | 
dictions of their enemies have been as 
grievously disappointed. The people of | 





Scotland now contemplate with joy the | 
prospect, that through their instrumental. | 


ity the real character of their countrymen 
may be understood. It was with a pang | 
of shame and humiliation, that they had 
hitherto submitted to be judged of by the | 
miserable samples of a begging Aristo- | 
cracy, which an exclusive system threw 
up. Though their former representatives, 
being elected by an oligarchy, were like 
the oligarchy that elected them—venal, 
and subservient, and corrupt—the great | 
body of the nation, despised and disre- | 
garded as they were, were always intelli- 
gent in mind educated in habit—highly 
moral and religious in feeling—and nobly 
independent in character. ‘And as soon 
as the power was given them, these were 
the qualities they sought in theic Mem- 
bers; and they then saw, for the first time, 
a body of independent men, the organs of 
the free voice of Scotland, enrolled among 
the best friends of freedom in the empire, 
and welcomed by them as stout and valued 
allies in the great constitutional battles 
of the age. They bid you observe how 
the prejudices of country have already 
died away, and the choice of a Scottish 
constituency been admitted a title of dis- 
tinction. On the one hand, they point 
with satisfaction to the distinguished men 
from England and Ireland who have been 
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united to their connexion, and to whom 
have been confided the interests of their 
wealthiest and most populous towns— 
their great marts of enterprise and com- 
merce on the Clyde or on the Tay; and, 
on the other, they remember, with a feel- 
ing of pride, amounting to exultation, the 


| tribute that was indirectly paid to them 


by this very House of Commons; inas- 
much as when it was thought essential to 
its dignity, that the assertion of a princi- 
ple should be involved in the election of a 
Speaker, the Member of their body, una- 
nimously pointed at by all classes of Re- 
formers to be put in competition with a 
Gentleman of great experience and ac- 
knowledged merit, as the fittest to super- 
sede him in his exalted office, and sit in 
that Chair as the triumphant champion of 
their opinions, was no other than the 
popular representative of their own ancient 
With such feelings, then, 
and such results—so encouraged and so 
rewarded—the political mind has become 
peaceful, happy, and contented—and with 
political contentment national prosperity 
has gone hand in hand. But if you re- 
verse the pieture—i you endeavour to 
wrest from them the boon that has been so 
lately conferred, or suffer it to be filched 
from them by others—have you calculated 
the effects? Will the people remain tran- 
quil and submissive? Will the law be 
similarly respected? Will the elections 
go on equally smooth and undisturbed ? 
Even in the olden times, we are none of us 
too young to remember, that the murmur- 
ings of the populace have been known to 
swell to such a pitch as to blanch the 
cheek of the favourite of the town-coun- 
cil, while he was undergoing the very 
honours of ordination—aye, and even to 
shake the powder from the wig of the all- 
potent but bewildered Lord Advocate of 
the day. And is it not wisdom to foresee 
that all this may soon return? If you 
stop up the channel which the constitution 
has provided for the feelings of the people, 
depend upon it they will break out through 
other channels which the law has not 
acknowledyed. The Scotch have but 
lately tasted the sweets of freedom, but 
their appetite for reform has only been 
sharpened by enjoyment; and if their 
enemies should succeed for a time in 
depriving them of its expected fruits, be- 
lieve me, sooner or later, they will bring 
the evil to such a head, that it can neither 
be continued without danger, nor ended 
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without convulsion. Sir, I have now 
concluded all I have to say upon the sub- 
ject. I thank the House for its attention; 
and I have now to say that the petitions 
presented to you are just and reasonable 
in their nature, the arguments they are 
founded on are strong, and the appeal to 
your protection is not likely to be made 
in vain. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving for a Committee to inquire into 
the system of creating fictitious votes in 
Scotland. 

Mr. Robert Ferguson seconded the 
motion. After the able, eloquent, and 
conclusive speech of his hon. Friend, h 
need only encroach on the 
few minutes, But he must say, that the 
sweeping creation of fictitious votes now 


going on in Scotland was felt by the real | 


constituency to be an intolerable oriev- 
ance. They found that whatever import- 
ance was intended to be bestowed upon 
them by the Reform Act was gone, or fast 
going; and that the results of the means 
of influence resorted to by the Tories were 
of such a description, that very many per- 
sons had reason to regret that they ever 
possessed the franchise. The speech of 
his hon, Friend had obviously not failed 
to make a deep impression on the House, 
and he trusted would not fail to rouse 
them to inquire into the character of these 
fictitious votes, and to ascertain if it were 
possible that they could be consistent either 
with the letter or the spirit of the Reform 
Act, so far as respected Scotland. The 
fact was, the Tories had pushed these 
transactions much too far; inquiry has 
become necessary, a remedy must be 
found. Their modes of influence, he must 
also observe, had been so undisguisedly 
and so prejudiciously used towards indi- 
viduals, as to push on the Ballot question 
—to force it on; and although he was 
originally adverse to the Ballot on princi- 
ple, the monstrous evils which existed now 
induced him to consider it as the only 
remedy; and, whenever the question came 
on for discussion, it would most probably 
induce him to vote for it. 

Sir George Clerk said, that he fully 
agreed with the hon. Member who last 
addressed the House, in what he had said 
of the clear and able manner in which the 
hon. Member had introduced the subject to 
their notice; but the hon. Member must 
excuse him if he refused to concur in the 
difference which he had made as to life- 
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e jin the enactments 
House for a | 


rent qualifications between one party and | fications in Ireland were greater than in 
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another. The hon. Member had made 
his statement in such a manner as if he 
wished it to be inferred, that those crea- 
tions were made for the support of one 
party. He would admit that it must be 
disagreeable to the House to say with 
; which party the system had begun; but 
| with whatever party, Whig or Tory, it had 
| originated, ie had no hesitation in saying, 
| it ought to be put down. He must 
declare for one, he was perfectly prepared 
}to say, that if there existed in Scotland 
| fictitious and collusive qualifications, for 
| which no sufficient remedy could be found 
of the Reform Act, that 
Act ought to be amended. If facilities for 
the creation of such qualifications did 
j exist, he was quite as ready as any hon. 
Member in that House to admit, that 
neither party would be very scrupulous in 
pushing the ‘law to its utmost verge, for the 
purpose of augmenting their own political 
power. ‘The hon. Member opposite had 
| presented to the House the view which he 
took of the Reform Bill, but it was for the 
| House to say, whether or not that was a 
; correct view of its character, in reference 
to the elective franchise, at all events. 
|The opinion of the hon. Member seemed 
to be, that the intention of the Legislature 
‘in enacting that measure, was to do away 
with non-residence in counties. From that 
ihe begged to express his dissent. Un- 
questionably the intention was apparent 
on the face of the Act to do away with 
'non-residence in cities and boroughs, 
rs by no means in counties; else, why 
did a property qualification for counties 
form a necessary part of the Bill? It was 
clearly admitted on all hands, it could not 
| be denied, that the Reform Act created a 
property qualification; it therefore did not 
insist upon residence as a necessary con- 
dition. Owing, probably, to the political 
;system which prevailed in Scotland, the 
people of that country were less disposed 
| than in other parts of the United Kingdom, 
toa minute division of property, but an 
extension of the elective franchise naturally 
\led to a more minute subdivision of pro- 
|perty. Fora long time, in Ireland, the 
| same causes had led to similar results. If 
| the evil to which the hon. Member referred 
| was an evil of serious importance in Scot- 
peor how much greater importance 
| was it in Treland, and how much more 
widely extended was its operation? It 
was notorious, that the fictitious quali- 
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any other part of Great Britain. The 
House had heard some strong condem- 
nations of the practice of creating voters. 
He desired to know, was there anything 
that persons of wealth need be ashamed 
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of, in the circumstance of their purchasing | 


property, with a view to serving the party 
to which they belonged ¢ He might be 
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allowed to hope, that there was no inten- | 


tion of doing away with bond fide qualiti- 
cations, and he might be allowed to add, 
that when the hon. Mover thought proper | 
to refer to the state of the elective fran- | 
chise in 1832 and 1836, he 
to pay any attention at all to its condition 
in England in those years, still less had | 
he noticed the state of Ireland. The pro- 
prietors of land found new rights under | 
the Reform Act, and that naturally dis- 
posed them to make a new arrangement | 
with respect to their property ; upon what 
ground, then, could exception be taken to | 
that? It really did appear to him a most | 
novel and startling doctrine, that the in- | 
crease of the persons invested with the | 
elective franchise, was to be regarded as an | 
evil. It was particularly novel and start- | 


ling when it proceeded from the other side | 


of the House. Judging of what might | 
be the feelings and sentiments of hon. | 
Members opposite, from what had been the | 
Opinions put forward in the Edinburgh | 
Review, that publication declared, that | 
however strong the objection of its party 
might be to fictitious qualifications, how- | 
ever great their aversion to mere parchment | 
votes, they would still take away no man’s | 
right. In their opinions, the more who | 
were invested with the power of voting the | 
better; it therefore much astonished him 
to find an increased constituency made a | 
matter of complaint by hon. Members 
professing liberal opinions; and he con- 
fessed it did appear to him that the avowal | 
of such doctrines, on their part, seemed to | 
warrant the insinuations so generally thrown | 
out during the discussions on the Reform | 
Bill, that “the elective franchise which that | 
measure created, had been 
framed, with a view to strengthen the | 


j 


political interests of that party, who were | 


the authors and promoters of that great 
change in our Constitution. 


Bill was a measure which its 
duced, not for the people’s interest, 
secure their own. 
than Tuesday night, that the hon. Member 
expressed that opinion; and within the 


had omitted | 


_ At pre 


studiously | 


The hon. | 
Member for Bath had said, that the Reform | 
authors intro- | 
but to | 
[t was no longer ago | 
| qualifications under the Reform Act; espe- 
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short period which had since then elapsed, 
they found the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth expressing sentiments which the 
supporters of Government cheered, and 
gave the strongest possible confirmation 
to the assertion of the hon. Member for 
Bath. ‘The argument of the hon. Mover 
was, that the fictitious qualifications of 
which he so much complained, would have 
the effect of swamping the legitimate 10/, 
electors. ‘The simple answer to that was 
this—the particular enactments of the law 
bearing upon that point, permitted such a 
state of things to exist; there was clearly 
nothing illegal in non-resident voters for 
counties, neither was it in any respect 
inconsistent with the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, nor adverse 
either to the spirit or the letter of the 
Reform Act. Was it to be supposed 
that all persons connected with the pro- 
prietorship of land, in pastoral districts, 
would at all times be resident? But it 
was contended, that however consistent 
with the existing state of the law such a 
condition of things might be, it had be- 
come inexpedient to allow its continuance, 
Then to what did that species of argument 
lead? To nothing less than that the 


| Reform Act rested upon a wrong basis. 


Its authors could not deny, that they based 
their measure upon property, and not 
numbers. ‘lio meet the views of the hon. 
Gentleman, they must now remodel the 
measure, and establish it upon a new 
foundation. As must be fully in the recol- 
lection of the House, the attempts to 
curtail the number of voters had been most 
frequent on the part of liberal Members. 
sent they complained, that the voters 
for counties were too numerous, while but 
a short time since, there were loud com- 
plaints of a similar kind against the poorer 
votes in corporations. His remarks, how- 
ever, he begged to say, were not made 
with the least desire to continue or uphold 
‘any description of fictitious or collusive 
voters. He looked at the existing condi- 
tion of the elective franchise, as all persons 
ought, who were engaged in electioneering 
proceedings—namely, with a view to get rid 
of every thing unfair; he had, therefore, 
not the least objection to a full and fair 
inquiry into the causes of collusive and 
fictitious votes; but he must be distinctly 
understood, as drawing a wide distinetion 
between those, and persons holding ce:tain 


cially he objected to the doctrines of the 
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hon. Mover, with respect to farmers who| question, and he trusted that there existed 
admitted their sons, for example, to aj no intention on the part of hon. Members 


participation in their leases. It was, 
in their business, and to that he 
hended no rational objection could exist. 
Life-renters formed the next class, to whos« 
exercise of the franchise exception had 
been taken. He would ask this question-— 


. | 
1 | 
effect, admitting them into a partne rship } 
ap pre - | 


did they mean to deprive of their rights all | 


the electors in England who poss aaed 
estates for life? And he would further 

to what point did the observations net to 
the House tend, if not to that? Hon. 
Members could not have forgotten the lone 
discussions on the 40s. life qualifications, 
nor the difficulty with which the noble 
Lord, who had the care of the Reform Bill, 
now Earl Spencer, 
life qualification. 
he had only to add, 


To these 
that if 


into the causes of fictitious and collusive 
voting, by leaseholders and life-renters, he 
should not raise the least objection to its 
appointment ; and if he saw that a remedy 
for that evil could be devised, he should 
rejoice, 
made to create fictitious and collusive 
votes, he readily admitted; but, in his 
opinion, the Reform Act furnished a suffi- 
cient remedy for that evil; and that remedy, 
he conceived, was in full operation in the 
courts of the Revising Barristers. He 
knew, and many other Members connected 
with Scotland must also know, that in 
Roxburgh, and several other counties, very 
many claims were rejected in the courts 
of the Revising Barristers; but in determin- 
ing upon theappointment of thisCommittee, 
it might not be unimportant to inquire on 
which side in politics the electors, who had 
been so often complained of, were likely 
to vote. The House had been told, that 
a conclave existed in Edinburgh, for the 
purpose of promoting the operation of those 
collusive and fictitious votes. He 
be permitted to say, that he knew some- 
thing of EF idinburgh ; 
knew nothing, and he had no reason to 
believe that it existed. Allusion had been 
made to the lists prepared in Edinburgh, 
of the voters who came within the descrip- 
tion given by the hon. Member; on that 
point he should only observe, that if they 


went to other parts of the United Kingdom, | 


it was probable that they would find them 
very nearly balanced. He professed his 


desire not to make the present a party) 


consented to the 40s. | 
observations | 
the object of 
the proposed Committee was to inquire, a 
} el 
Call 


That many attempts had been | 


might | 


of this conclave he | 


at the other side of the House to restrict 
Sh arvge-us which the Reform Act 
imp. irted. If such a course were contem- 
plated, he 1 be allowed to say, from 

| -urred, there was some reason 


what had 
‘tion would be made of 


any 


list 


1 OCC 
that a sele 
10st favourable to the views of ! 
of the House 
Hie repeated, that the evils complained of 
were not peculiar to Scotland; he bad seen 
some iat took place at the 
n England, where 
made to create 
forty individuals, deriving 
their franchise out of one small field, and 
not one of the forty was able to point out the 
fell to his own share; not 
his nature prevail in 
yut in cities; they were 
very far distant from 
If the 
pure only motive 
which influenced the mover and supporters 
of the present motion, he should say that 
he saw no cause why they should confine 
their inquiries to Scotland. If the pro- 
ceeding were necessary as to one part of 
the United Kingdom, he should like to see 
it extended to the counties and towns of 
England and Ireland, and he hoped 
that equal justice would be done to all; 
he « ‘ o honed, that when the list of the 
Committee was submitted to the noble 
Lord on the Treasury it would be 
found to contain such names as would 
divest it of any suspici being framed 
for party purpo SES, 

Mr. Roebuck was of opinion, that the 
country owed much to the hon. Gentleman 
who had submitted the present motion, 
because it would test the sincerity of that 
ITouse, as to its desire of promoting purity 
in the representation; and they would 
have the means ascertaining whether 
the House would do that, which former 
Houses of Commons had not done, amend 
the representation by putting down the 
system of fictitious votes. The hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite (Sir G. Clerk) considered, 
that property was the essential qualification 
for a man to exercise the right of legisla- 
tion, and if he possessed property in three 
or a dozen places, he should have the 
right of voting for three or a dozen indi- 
viduals, and thus influence the election of 
twelve persons to be returned as repre- 
sentatives to that House. [Hear, hear.] 
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Hon. Members might say “ hear, hear;” 
but did they look to the consequences? The 
present motion had been introduced with a 
degree of virtuous indignation in which he 
sympathised ; but he hoped that the hon. 
Member would feel it equally, whether the 
parties were rich or poor. He did not 
feel the same anxiety respecting collusive 
or fictitious votes which some hon. Mem- 
bers appeared to endure; what was it to 
him whether the votes were fictitious or 
otherwise? The question in which he felt 
an interest was, whether or not the voter 
was sufficiently intelligent to exercise the 
right of voting, In his judgment intelli- 
gence was the true qualification, One 
occurrence of the present evening afforded 
him much satisfaction, and that was, to 
see the hon. Members on the other side of 
the House complain of restrictions upon 
the elective franchise; he quite rejoiced 
to find them advocating the principle of 
an extended suffrage, and every vear they 
remained out of office, he had no doubt 
that their desire for such extension would 
increase. ‘* Wait a little longer,” said the 


Fictitious Votes 


hon. Gentleman, ‘and they will become 
advocates for universal suffrage.” 


He 
was also an advocate of the Ballot, which, 
in his opinion, was the only remedy for 
the evils now stated. The creation of 
fictitious votes was complained of, and of 
persons possessing a power which they 
ought not to have in influencing elections ; 
the object, therefore, ought to be to find 
out the means for the prevention of these | 
evils) Where was that remedy to be | 
found? why, for one, in the Ballot, and | 
for the other, in universal suffrage; be- | 
cause, so long as property gave a qualifi- | 
cation, it was impossible to secure the 
purity of election. If the elective fran- 
chise was given in consequence of the pos- 
session of riches, the individual so pos- | 
sessing them would take an advantage of | 
his wealth, which he ought not to be 
allowed to possess. 

Mr. Pryme would remind the hon, 
Gentlemen opposite, that one of the great 
objects contemplated by the Duke of Wel- | 
lington on the Catholic Relief Bill was 
to prevent subdivision of property; and | 
that measure was accompanied by another, | 
which disfranchised the 40s. freeholders 
in counties, and raised the qualification to. 
10/. With regard to the observation of | 
the hon. Baronet as to bond fide purchase, | 
and the case he cited, he understood him | 
to refer to the county of Huntingdon; but | 
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he would ask, did that case at all resem- 
ble what had taken place in the counties 
of Scotland? The object of the hon. 
Member who brought forward the present 
motion was, to put down the practice of 
creating fictitious votes, which had been 
pursued to a considerable extent in Scot- 
land, in some degree in England, and in 
Ireland also. He agreed with the hon, 
Baronet opposite, that the practice ought 
to be put down in one part of the country 
as well as another; and with that view, 
if the hon. Baronet would move for a Com- 
mittee to consider this subject as regards 
Iieland as well as England, he would vote 
for that motion. 

Mr. Horsman thought there ought to 
be separate Committees for England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. 

Mr. Hume said, that even after the 
Committee was formed, they must still 
have recourse to ballot and universal suf- 
frage. 

Mr. Shaw wished to extend the inquiry 
to Ireland. He thought the Committee 
most desirable, but he objected to its being 
limited to Scotland. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he assented to the principle of the 
motion as to Scotland, and was perfectly 
ready to carry it on with respect to Eng- 
land and Ireland; but he cautioned the 
hon. Mover not to allow his motion to be 
swamped by any suggestion for extending 
it. He thanked the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site for having used the term “ justice to 
Ireland ;” and he boped that the time was 
not far distant when the sincerity of his 
desire to do justice to Ireland would be 
put to the test. At present, he thought 
that the most convenient course would be, 
to affirm the principle of the motion, and 
allow the nomination of the Committee to 
be postponed till Monday. He desired 
that the Report of the Committee should 
be as authoritative as possible; and he 
therefore wished that it should bear an im- 
partial, nay, even a judicial character. 

Mr. O’Connell was glad to hear what 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for the University of Dublin. 
For the first open day he intended to give 
notice of the extension of the Committee 
to Ireland, and he looked to the right hon. 
Gentleman as his seconder. He thought 
he had aright to expect that no one would 
seek to separate them when united for so 
good a purpose. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
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pressed his willingness to give his best as- 
sistance to any Committee appointed with 
reference to Ireland. 

Sir Henry Hardinge certainly saw no 
reason why the 
might not, without the appointment of a 
separate Committee, extend its inquiries 
to Ireland, in the same manner as the 
Intimidation Committee had previously 
done. 

Mr. Forbes challenged the most rigid 
examination, and desired that the part of 
the country with which he was connected 
should be judged by the letter of the Re- 
form Bill. {[t was perfectly true, that the 
merchants of Glasgow, and even the 
learned persons connected with its Uni- 
versity, had purchased landed property, 
and had thereby increased their political 
influence; but he would ask, were they 


therefore to be called political assassins ? | 
The hon. mover might know something of , 
they might be called poli- | 
tical assassins; but he knew of no other | 
With re- | 


” 


the ‘clique; 


body deserving the appellation. 
gard to the county which he had the ho- 


nour to represent, he would take upon ' 
himself to say, that upon examination it | 
would be found as pure as any in the_ 
United Kingdom, and to have conformed | 


as closely as any other to the spirit of the 
Reform Act. The counties of Perth, Rox- 
burgh, and Haddington, had also sup- 
ported the cause of good government, 
sound reform, and the Protestant religion. 


If such were the conduct of political assas- | 
sins, he must acknowledge that the electors | 


of those counties were guilty. 
Motion agreed to; appointment of Com- 
mittee postponed. 


Mr. LecumMere Crartron.] The 
Speaker said, he had received a letter from 
this Gentleman, which he would read to 
the House. It was to this effect :— 


** Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that 
persons stating that they have a warrant from 
the Lord Chancellor have found their way into 
the house in which I am staying, and have 
compelled me to go to the Fleet Prison with 
them. I had flattered myself that, while the 
matter was under the consideration of a Com- 
mittee of Privileges, such violent proceedings 
as these would have been avoided ; but I am 
sorry to say, | am mistaken. I have only to 
add, that I hope you will be so good as to read 
this letter to the House, and that they will 
extend to me the privilege that under similar 
cases has been given to Members of Parlia- 
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; ment.—-1 have the honour to be, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, 
“ E. L. CHARLTON. 

| “ To the right hon. the Speaker. 
Friday Evening, half-past five o’clock.” 

Mr. Williams Wynn moved, that the 
letter be referred to the Committee of 
Privileges. The right hon. Gentleman 
expressed a supposition of the proba- 
bility that the Committee would make 
an order similar to that made in the case 
of Mr. Long Wellesley. 

Letter referred to the Committee. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 6, 1837. 

Minutes.) Petitions presented. By Lord SurFievp, from 
Narborough, for the Abolition of Church Rates. —By Lord 


BrouGuaMm, from Leeds, and from various other places, for 
the Abolition of Church Rates. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 6, 1837. 
MinvuteEs.] Bills. Read a first time:—Salmon Fisheries 
(Scotiand).— Read a second time:—Municipal Corpora- 

tions Act Amendment. 

Petitions presented. Several Hon. MEMBERS, from various 
places, for the Abolition of Church Rates.—By Mr. Tooke, 
from Truro, for the Repeal of the Duty on Soap.— By Mr 
Morrison, from Ipswich, for the Repeal of the Poor Law 
Act. 

Orrences. (IRELAND).] Mr. Bradshaw 
moved for a return of the proclamations 
issued by the authority of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, for the apprehension of 
persons concerned in murders, fire-raising, 
|forcible entry of houses, and other out- 
rages, during the six months ending the 
| 31st January, 1837, with the rewards 
offered thereon. 

Mr. Hume said, that he had moved for 
a similar return in the last Session of Par- 
liament, to which he would refer the hon. 
Member, as it might save the trouble of 
urging the present motion. If these iso- 
lated returns were made, they never could 
be able to judge of the state of the 
country; he would, therefore, suggest that 
the hon. Member should postpone his 
motion. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, the object of 
the hon. Member was quite clear, He 
was not aware that such a motion had 
been made before. The return of the last 
Session, however, was a totally different 
one. He must say, that a speech made 
at the Glasgow dinner contained the falsest 
statements concerning Ireland. There 
never were more erroneous or more un- 
founded statements put forward, and he 
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only regretted that the right hon. Baronet 
was not present, that he might set him 
right upon that subject. The hon. Gentle- | 
man opposite was warranted in his motion 
by the extraordinary proceedings which | 
had taken place in Dublin, and when the | 
foulest and most maglignant libels were 
uttered against his Majesty’s Government 
in the Mansion-house of that city, in an 
assembly of such a character that the 


Lord Mayor did not think proper to at- | 


tend, and refused to preside at the meet- 
ing. For his own part, he regretted that 


such statements should have been made— | 


that such charges should have been ut- 
tered by a partisan body, who repre sented 


themselves to be the Protestants of Ire- | 


land. The language used at that meet- 
ing by noble Lords and Members of that 
House was little creditable to the in- 
dividuals who had used it. The terms 
made use of, whether they were advanced 
by Lord Charleville or by Lord Roden, 


he rebutted with the utmost indignation. | 


The hon. Member (Mr. Bradshaw) might 


be warranted in thinking that the state of | 
Ireland had been bad, when his Majesty’s | 


Representative in that country was de- 
scribed as going about seeking for persons 
to perjure themselves. If he could believe 
the reports which had appeared in the 
public papers, a charge had been made 
against the Lord-Lieutenant, that he had 


selected individuals for the mere purpose | 


of perjury, in order to create fictitious votes 
for the support of Government. 


a relation of his own, he would recommend 


the calumniaters to be more sparing of | 


their charges for the future. When such 


gross charges were made, it was but fair | 
that there should be an opportunity for | 
refuting them. If in the time of the Duke | 
of Richmond’s administration, in any as- | 


sembly one-fifth part of such charges had 


been made against the Government, the | 


Attorney- General would have filed an in- 
formationin less thantwenty-fourhours. He 
would just call the attention of the House 
to a statement of the case, in order to 
show the malignancy of the charges which 
had been made against Government. He 
held in his hand the return of Mr. Ken- 
nedy—he believed that the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, would 
bear testimony to the high character of 
Mr. Kennedy—he had procured those re- 
turns up to December, 1836, in order to 
show the effect which the Mulgrave Go- 
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of those individuals so calumniated was 
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vernment had on the peace of Ireland. He 
begged the House would listen fora moment 
to this short ex position of thecase. He found 
that in December, 1835, the attacks on the 
police were thirty-five, which, under the ad- 
ministration of Lord Mulgrave, had been re- 
duced to six; riots eighty-nine; which, 
under the sameGovernment, had decreased 
to eighteen. Threatening notices, forty- 
nine; which had been decreased to twenty- 
four; the attacks on houses twenty-four, re- 
duced to ten; and illegal meetings, thirteen ; 
which had been reduced toone—if the new 
association were to be denominated an illegal 
meeting. All the insinuations that had been 
made against the presentGovernment of Ire- 
land, he would fearlessly say, had arisen out 
ofa malignant spirit, because that Govern- 
ment was the first which had civen satis- 
faction to the people of Ireland: and the 
noble Lord at the head of that Govern- 
ment was the first Lord-Lieutenant who 
had endeavoured to conciliate the people. 
He owed nothing to the Earl of Mulgrave, 
but he felt bound to say that the candid 
and impartial manner in which he had 
acted, had secured the affections of the 
| people of Ireland. 

| Motion agreed to. 


Trave wirnh Porrvcat.}] On the 
Order of the Day for going into Committee 
(on the Marriage and Registration Acts 
Amendment Bill being read, 
| Mr. Robinson begged to ask whether 
Government had official cognizance of the 
tariff which had been promulgated by the 
Portuguese Government, and which was, 
he conceived, almost prohibitory of our 
commerce in that country; he also re- 
quested to know what were the intentions 
of Government respecting the course to be 
pursued in these circumstances. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had received through 


!to which the hon. Member had referred, 
and which was, he understood, to come 
into operation in April next. The cha- 
racter of that measure was exactly de- 
scribed by the hon. Member, it was not 
only unfair to the British trade in Por- 
tugal, but it would prove, he thought, in- 
jurious to the Portuguese commerce itself, 
unless the Government of that country 
should avail themselves of the intervening 
period to reflect on the propriety of alter- 
ing their line of conduct and annulling 
|the decree in question. If eft in force, 
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that decree could not but prove most de- 
{rimental to the revenue of Portugal, as 


its effect must be, to turn all the trade of 


that country into contraband channels. 
With respect to the course which his Ma- 
jesty’s Government contemplated on this 
subject it was not for him then to say, 
and he was sure the hon. Member could 
hardly expect that he should at present 
enter into particulars, as the question was 
at that moment undergoine the 
anxious consideration. To the question 
whether or no it might be proper to have 
recourse to measures of retaliation on the 
Portuguese, it was not his wish to allude 
further ; but as connected with this point, 
he would say a word on the subject of the 
discriminating duties imposed on British 
shipping. He was quite prepared to state 
that so soon as his Majesty’s Government 
should ascertain officially, that the decree 
establishing these duties was brought into 
effect, they would, by Orders in Council, 
impose similar discriminating duties on all 


nost 


Portuguese vessels which should enter the | 


British ports. 

Mr. Robinson was not surprised to find 
that we had met with such treatment at 
the hands of our ancient aliy, whose future 


course he had predicted on the occasion of | 


the alteration of the wine duties by the 
present Lord Spencer. 


{Fr 
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Viscount Palmerston would only say 
with respect to the capture referred to by 
jthe hon. Gentleman, that the circum- 
[stances attending it were now under the 
| consideration of the King’s Advocate, and 
juntil the report of that Officer should be 
received as to the bearings of international 
|law upon this question, his Majesty’s Go- 
;vernment would be unable to form a de- 
cision on the case. With respect to levy- 
ing tolls at the mouth of the Danube, se- 
veral communications had passed between 
his Majesty’s Government and that of 
tussia, who disclaimed any intention of 
interfering with the commerce of England 
by the exaction of those duties. By the 
treaty of Adrianople, which ceded the 
Delia of the Danube, and thereby the em- 
bouchure of that river to Russia, a power 
to enforce the observance of a quarantine 
was given; but it had been expressly sti- 
pulated that those rights should not inter- 
fere with the navigation of vessels pro- 
ceeding to the upper parts of the Danube. 

Mr. Maclean wished to know whether 
the noble Lord would object to lay on the 
table any correspondence which might 
‘have passed between his Majesty’s Go- 
| vernment and that of Russia on this subject. 

Viscount Palmerston said, there had 
'been no correspondence at present on the 
| subject. 


Mr. Hume said, that as this country had | 


incurred considerable expenses in the | 


maintenance of the treaty with Portugal, 
he did think the noble Lord was justly en- 
titled to claim a liberal interpretation of 
our commercial connexions with that 
country. He should be very sorry, how- 
ever, if it were necessary to resort to what 
the noble Lord called measures of retalia- 
tion on that people; it would rather be 
his object to shame them into a more li- 
beral system of policy. Subject dropped, 


Case oF THE Vixen.] Mr. Charles 
Buller wished to ask a question of the 
noble Lord, concerning an occurrence 
which had excited great interest in the 
country—the alleged seizure of a British 


vessel, by order of the Russian Govern- | 


ment. He wished to know on what plea 
that seizure had been made~—whether 


owing to the infringement of the blockade 
on the coast of Circassia, or of the qua- 
rantine regulations established by Russia. 
He also wished to know if any steps had 
been taken respecting the levy of tolls by 
Russia at the mouth of the Danube, 





; vernment ; 
‘called for the number of vessels of war 


Spartn.] The noble Viscount added, 
that he would take that opportunity to 
state that the hon. Gentleman last week 
asked him, whether there would be any 
objection to certain returns being laid 
before the House relative to the amount 
of assistance rendered by his Majesty’s 
Government to the Queen of Spain. Not 
having looked at the time to the particular 
nature of the returns required, he (Lord 
| Palmerston) had stated to the hon. Gentle- 
iman that there would be no objection; 
and upon that the hon. Gentleman moved 
for them. It appeared, however, on com- 
|municating the order of the House to the 
| Admiralty, that there existed very great 
‘objections to making some portion of the 
returns. The order required, in the first 
place, a return of the amount of the mi- 
litary and naval stores, arms, and ammu- 
nition furnished to the Queen of Spain 
under the stipulations of the Quadripartite 
Treaty, and the amount of payment re- 
ceived for the same by his Majesty’s Go- 
and in the next place, it 
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and steam boats employed on the northern 
coast of Spain since the date of the treaty, 
and of marines, artillery, engineers, and 
sappers and miners employed in the co- 
operation granted by his Majesty to her 
Catholic Majesty. Now, it had always 
been a rule with the Admiralty, under all 
Administrations, that, pending naval ope- 
rations, it was not expedient or desivable 
to lay before Parliament returns of the 
number of ships and men employed in 
those operations, and he was sure the 
House would ayree with him that any de- 
parture fiom such a tule would be at- 
tended with the greatest possible incon- 
venience, because it would necessarily in- 
terfere with the operations of the force 
employed, by giving to the enemy a com- 
plete knowledge of the course which it 
would be proper for him to take. There- 
fore he hoped that, having given an un- 
guarded and unauthorised assent to a 
return which he now felt ought to have 
been resisted, and which the House, he 
believed, would see reason not to sanction, 
the hon. Member would permit him to 
move the discharge of so much of the 
order as related to the number of ships 
and men employed. Presuming, how- 
ever, that the hon. Gentleman had some 
argument to found on the fact that certain 
officers and menof artillery and engineers 
had been employed in the squadron under 
the command of Lord John Hay, he was 
quite prepared to give the hon. Gentle- 
man the full benefit of an admission of 
that fact; for ke had no hesitation in stat- 
ing, what indeed was known to all the 
world, that there had been attached to 
Lord John Hay’s squadron one or two 
officers of artillery and engineers, and a 
certain number of privates belonging to 
those corps. He could not suppose that 
it would make any difference to the hon. 
Gentleman’s argument whether that num- 
ber was ten, twenty, or sixty. It was a 
question of principle, he presumed, and 
not numbers. He, therefore, hoped, the 
hon. Member would be content with the 
admission which had now been made to 
him, and content himself with arguing 
against the principle, which his right hon. 
Friend near him would tell him had always 
been contended for by the Admiralty un- 
der every Administration, 

Mr. Maclean was understood to say, 
that supposing he should bring the ques- 
tion forward, it would be a very serious 
impediment to his argument if the returns 
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were not made. He did not think that 
the general rule to which the noble Lord 
had referred was strictly applicable to our- 
selves, as co-operating parties. He thought 
there was a very material difference whether 
ve had employed ten, twenty, or sixty 
officers and men, or 600 or 700. At 
the same time be was extremely anxious 
not to occasion any inconvenience to the 
Gove:nment, especially after what had 
fallen from the noble Lord, and if the 
noble Lord gave notice of his intention and 
made lis motion on a subsequent day, he 
would not Oppose it. 

Mr. Charles Wood said, it was very in- 
convenient to call upon the Admiralty to 
make a return as to the number of ships 
and men employed in any naval operations 
that were pending. If the hon. Gentle- 
man, when speaking to him (Mr. C.Wood) 
on the subject of his intended motion, had 
specified to him the precise terms in which 
he afterwards shaped it, he should at once 
have told the hon. Gentleman that such a 
practice never had been pursued, and that 
it was contrary to all the rules of the Ad- 
miralty. He was perfectly ready to make 
any general admission as to men having 
been employed, but any return of the ac- 
tual force so employed he must resist. 

Sir Henry Hardinge thought the rule 
laid down by the hon. Secretary of the 
Admiralty was a very proper one; but 
after his hon. Friend the Member for 
Oxford had been told by the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs that there 
would be no objection to a return of the 
number of ships and men employed, no 
blame certainly could be imputed to him 
for making the motion. 

Mr. Maclean could not conceive in what 
way he could have given the hon. Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty a more distinct 
notice of the object of his motion than by 
putting into bis hands in the morning a 
printed document setting forth that which 
he should move for in the evening. 

Conversation dropped. 


Pirorace.] Mr. G. F. Young begged 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
whether it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to bring in any measure respecting 
pilotage ? 

Mr. Poulett Thomson was understood 
to reply, that when the report of the Com- 
mittee was received, he would then be able 
to answer the question, 
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Timser Doeties.] Mr. Hume asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether it was 
his intention to introduce any measure for 
the alteration of the timber duties ? 

Mr. P. Thomson said, that as any great 
alteration in these duties must depend, 
not only on circumstances connected with 
policy, but also on circumstances con- 
nected with the revenue of the country, 
it was not now in his power to answer the 
question. 

REGISTRATION AND MarniaGe Acts 
Susrension Bixt.]} 
the Attorney-General, the House went into 
Committee on this Bill. 

Mr. O'Connell wished to know whether, 
in considering this Bill, an opportunity 
would be given to correct what was erro- 
neous in the last measure. He hoped it 
would be so framed as that such amend- 
ments could be made. According to the 
provisions of the Bull of last Session, no 
chapel could be registered unless as a sepa- 
rate building. Now that was inconvenient, 
for there were many chapels which existed 
in connexion with other buildings. 

Lord John Russell said, that there would 
be an opportunity afforded at a future 
period of introducing any amendments 
that might be agreed to by the House. 

Mr. Wilks hoped that the Bill would be 
postponed for a month, in order that full 
opportunity might be afforded for intro- 
ducing such improvements as might be 
suggested, He expected to receive many 
valuable suggestions from the Dissenters 
in different parts of the country, 

Mr. Batnes wished to say a few words 
with regard to one point relating to the 


reading of notices before the guardians of 


the poor. That part of the measure was 
generally conceived by the Dissenters to 
be derogatory and insulting, and he was 
sure that it was not the wish of any branch 
of the Legislature to accumulate insult on 
the heads of those whom the Bill origi- 
nally intended to relieve. There was 
another point to which he begged to call 
the attention of the House, and he hoped 
they would not fail totake it into consider- 
ation. It was that part of the Registra- 
tion Bill by which the guardians of the 
poor were to be made the superintendent 
registrars of births, marriages, and deaths, 
This was an exceedingly objectionable part 
of the Bill. It was the seventh clause, 
and if any arrangement could be made to 
obviate this objection, he thought it would 


{Fes. 6} 


On the motion of 
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|be very acceptable to those on whose 
| behal! it was intended that the Bill should 
operate beneficially. He was sure his hon. 
Friend,the Member for Boston ( Mr. Wilks), 
would he dispose ‘d to give every attention 
to these points, and that his Majesty’s 
Government would be dispose -d to co-ope- 
rate im any measure that tended to give 
to those who were interested the full effect 
of the relief sought. 

Mr. Wilks admitted that the first point 
adverted to by his hon. Friend was a mon- 
strous evil on tue part of the Dissenters 
of this country, and one & every 
Member who took an interest in behalf of 
the Dissenting body was bound to give 
every attention his power. As to the 
other point, he was not prepared at that 
moment to pledge himself, but he would 
give it eve ry altention. 

The Bill was reported, with the amend- 
ments; and the House resumed. 


Privileges of the House. 


eters 
hich 


Privitreces or tHe House.] Mr, 
Bernal presented a Petition from Messrs. 
llausard, printers to the House of Com- 
mons, stating that action for libel 
had been commenced against them for 
publishing a Report of a Committee of 
the House, and praying for relief in the 
matter. He moved that the petition be 
read, 

The petition was read by the clerk, 
which stated that in 1828 the petitioners 
had beeu appointed, and had since con- 
tinued to be, printers to the House; that 


ah 


by certain resolutious of the House, of 
13th August, 18 35, and 18th March, 
1836, all Pari lamentary ae rs and seports 


were directed to be suld to the pubic by 
the petitioners, ata rate below their actual 
prime cost; that they bad printed a Report 
of the Commissioners for inquiring into 
| the state of prisons, wherein it was stated 
that many of the prisoners had been found 
reading obscene works printed by J. J. 
Stockdale; that Stockdale had subse- 
quently commenced an action for libel in 
ithe King’s Bench against them; and had 
estimated his damages first at 1,000/., but 
‘had subsequently increased them to the 
enormous sum of 20,000/.; that the case 
stood for trial on Tuesday, the 7th of 
| February next; and that the petitioners 
had directed their solicitor to take the 
necessary steps to defend such action. 
The petitioners then stated that they had, 
under the advice of an eminent special 
pleader,asabarto such action, pleaded that 
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they were printers to the Hoase of Com- 
mons,and had, therefore, printed the Report 
under the sanction and authgrity of the 
House, but that the Court of King’s Bench 
had since ordered the plea of justification 
to be struck out of the record. They, 


Privileges of 
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therefore, prayed the protection of the | 


House. 


' to have a trial, 


Mr. Bernal then moved that the petition | 


be referred to the Committee of Privileges. 
The Speaker said, on referring to the 
reports, he found that in a case where an 


action had been brought against the | 


Speaker and the Sergeant-at-Arms, 


the | 


Opinion of the House seemed to be that , 
the plea ought to be so framed as to allege | 


specifically and distinctly the authority of 
the House in defence of the action. 


In| 


this it was doubtful whether the plea had | 


been so framed; and it would only be 
prudent in the House to pause, till that 
point were ascertained and not enter 
hastily into a contest on a question of pri- 
vilege. 

The Attorney-General happened to be 
counsel in the case, and would take care 
not to make allusion to the merits of it. 
But he was anxious for the sake of the 
learned Judge that itshould be fully under- 
stood by the House that he meant no dis- 
manyet: whatever to the House by the order 
he made, because all that he meant was, 
that the special plea of the privilege of the 


| which oc 
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the publication, and put it upon the plain- 
tiff to prove it. Now that was not Mr. 
Hansard’s defence at all. He admitted 
that he published the Report, but he also 
alleged that he published it by the author- 
ity of the House. By striking out the 
plea of justification, therefore, ‘they were 
not to ascertain these facts 
(which were already admitted), but to 
ascertain whether these facts amounted to 
a justification. Now that could have been 
ascertained without a trial if the plea had 
been lefton the record. It was impossible 
that the House could order a man to print 
and publish a paper, and afterwards allow 
an action to be broughtagainst him, with- 
out extending to him the protection of the 
House. If awrong had been done by the 
publication, the House itself ought to 
afford compensation. 

Mr. Welliams Wynn said, when the 
House ordered a publicationof its Reports, 
not for the use of the Members only, or 
when it authorised any person to sell those 
Reports, that certainly was a publication 
by its authority, and was within the case 
‘urred at the close of the reign 
2nd. In that case the Speaker 


the House. 


of Charles 


; was proceeded against in the Court of 


| publication. 


King’s Bench for having licensed a certain 
He pleaded in justification 
the authority of the House; that plea was 


overruled by the judges, and it was after- 


House was w holly unnecessary, inasmuch | 


as it was competent for the defendants to 
give that matter in evidence under the plea 
of the general issue. He would just sug- 
gest to the House that if they did wish to 
protect persons from the consequences of 
publications made under their authority, 
it might be necessary to have a new law 
upon the subject. 

Mr. O'Connell certainly did not wish to 
make any reflections on the motives of the 
learned Judge; but it appeared to him 
(Mr, O’Connell) that the judge had taken 
a most inconvenient course, If the plea 
had been left on the record it would have 


been decided at once whether in point of 


law it amounted to a justification or not, 
and that without the expense of a trial, 
because if the plea had been demurred to, 


then the question would have been simply | 


a question of law and decided by the 
court; whereas under the general issue it 
could only be tried before a jury. This 


was a demonstration how inconvenient the 
practice of pleading the general issue in 
many cases was, 


The general plea denied 


| ought not to 


| to any law for so doing. 


| 








wards declared that the decision of the 
judges was a violation of the privileges of 
the House; and the judges were called 
upon to answer for it atthe Bar of the 
House. No doubt the authority of the 
House migit be given in defence upon the 
general issue, but if it were put on the 
record it was a plea which, in his opinion, 
have been overruled. He 
could not conceive that it was necessary 
to make any new law upon the subject. 
He would not enter into the question as to 
the expediency of licensing and selling 
Parliamentary papers, but he very much 
doubted the expediency; but having 
granted that licence he was bound to say 


| those acting under it could not be amenable 


Unquestionably 
this case would induce the House to exer- 
cise a more jealous control over the papers 
published by its authority. It was no 
longer ago than at the close of the last 
Session, to his great surprise, he found in 
the Report of the Committee of Petition 
a petition printed containing the stronges 
charges, in the most offensive and scan. 
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dalous language, against 
Justice 


tion had been read to the House it would | 


{Fen. 6} 


Lord Chief | Judge to remove the special plea, he was 
—. He was sure if that peti- | bound to remove it if, in his opinion, the 


never have been suffered to lie upon the | | 


table unless some Member should have 
given notice that he intended to ground 
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matter of that plea could be given under 
the general issue, unless Mr. Hansard 


| first withdrew the plea of the general 


upon it proceedings that would give an | 
opportunity to the learned Judge to make | 


a defence. As it was now, 
the journals as a most ollenciv e production, 


it stood upon | 


and he certainly should take an opportu- | 


nity, unless some proceedings were in- 
tended to be grounded upon it, to move, 
as in other instances had been the case, 
that the petition be expunged from the 
journals of the House. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that the 
petitioners ought not to have pleaded the 
general issue at all, but only a justification. 
He did not think it was too late to move 
the court to allow the plea of the general 


issue to be withdrawn, and the plea of 


justification entered on the record. He 
had no doubt that such an application 
would meet with success. 

Sir Robert Peel hoped that the Ho 
would take no step which would interfere 
with the regular course of justice. He 
apprehended that under the plea of the 
general issue the defendant might give 
evidence of his having acted under the 
authority of the House. In his opinion, 
it would be better for them to postpone 
the matter until the decision of the Court 
of King’s 
the House were at perfect liberty at any 
time to take such steps as they pleased to 
vindicate their privileges. He would, 
therefore, suggest that the hon. Member 
who had presented the petition should 
move that the debate be adjourned until 
after the question had been settled in the 
court. 

Sir W. Follett agreed with the sugges- 
tion of his right hon. Friend. He thought 
that many of the observations of the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny were 
totally without foundation. The learned 
Judge had no discretion, but was bound 
to remove the plea from the record, on the 
ground that Mr. Hansard had not thought 


Bench had been given, becanse 


fit to stand upon the defence that he had | 
printed the Report by the authority of the 


House alone; but he had also pleaded the 
general issue, and had, moreover, taken 
upon himself to plead that the allegations 
which were printed were in point of fact 
true. He having so done, upon a sum- 


mons being taken out before the learned | the year before last; and they were ordered 


issue. If Mr. Hansard had been content 
to stand upon what was, in his (Sir William 
Follett’s) humble judgment, a conclusive 
defence—namely, that he printed the Re- 
port on the authority of the House of 
Commons, the learned Judge would have 
allowed that to remain upon the record, 
and a judgment would at once have been 
taken upon it. If it should appear on the 
trial to-morrow that Mr. Hansard did so 
publish it, it would a justification. 
Therefore this House ought not to inter- 
fere at all, unless it saw that the court of 
law was running counter to the orders of 
the Honse. He, therefore, agreed with 
his right hon. Friend that the best course 
to adopt would be to see what should be 
done before the learned Judge to-morrow ; 
aud if he should tell the jury that the 
defence was a conclusive one, then there 
would be no necessity for the House to 
interfere. 

Mr. O'Connell certainly thought that 
Mr. Hansard had embarrassed himself. 
Why should he plead the truth of the 
publication? Neither had he any reason 
to plead the general issue. Having done 

), he must take the consequences. 

Lord John Russell hoped there was a 
general agreement in the House that, with 
respect to the publication of papers by the 
authority of the House, the protection 
which the privileges of the House afforded 
would be extended over those who made 
such publication. It did not appear to 
him, however, that the order for printing 
and publishing the papers by individuals 
at all differed from the species of publica- 
tion which took place previously among 
the Members themselves. He would add, 
that he trusted this case would be disposed 
of in the way proposed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Exeter. With re- 
spect to this particular case, it did not at all 
resemble the case of the petition alluded to 
by the right hon. Gentleman, containing 
matter of a scandalous nature concerning 
the Lord Chief Justice. It was one which 
formed a legitimate subject for the atten- 
tive consideration of the House and the 
public. It would be recollected, the in- 
spectors of prisons had been appointed in 
consequence of an Act of Parliament passed 


be 
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by himself, as Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, to make a report. In 


one of those reports, it was stated that | 


they had found in some of the prisons 
various newspapers and other publications, 
and the inspectors did no more than their 
duty in communicating to him what they 
thought of the character of those books 
and newspapers ; while, in his opinion, the 
House of Commons did no more than its 
duty by ordering that report to be printed. 
It was a publication which was essential to 
their proceedings and to a due considera- 
tion of the important subject of prison 
discipline. 

Mr. 
publishing papers under authority ought 
to be exposed to the trouble and expense 
of such an action as this, On the con- 
trary, whoever published under the sanc- 
tion of the House ought to do so under 
perfect security. 
difference between publishing and selling 
that which was published, was a distinction 
worthy of lawyers, but not consistent with 
common sense. 


{COMMONS} Select Committees Evidence. 


Roebuck considered no person | 


To say that there was a | 


The moment a thing was | 


printed it was published to all intents and | 
dence taken before Select Committees, It 


purposes; and courts of justice had de- 
termined that putting a letter in the Post- 
office was a publication; and whenever 
the votes of that House were printed they 
were published—all the world knew them 
—all the world would know them—and 
the publisher ought to be protected. 

Mr. Williams Wynn could not agree 
with the hon. Gentleman that the publica- 
tion was of the same kind when a court 
ordered documents to be printed for its 
own use, and when it was sent out to the 
public. There was, in his opinion, a de- 
cided difference between one case and the 
other. The House could order documents 
to be printed, not only for its own use, 
but for that of the public ; this, theretore, 
called for greater circumspection as to 
what documents should be published, and 
he wished, in making these observations, 
merely to show what inconvenience might 
arise from a want of this circumspection. 

Mr. Bernal said, that whatever was the 
result of the action, he was sure the House 
would not suffer the Messrs. Hansard to 
suffer any loss. He looked upon this as 
a matter of course, and he would therefore 


move that the petition do lie on the table. | 


Agreed to. 
Mr. Williams Wynn then asked the 
hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny, 


with respect to the petition he had recently | possession for sv great a length of time as 
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referred to, whether it was his intention to 
found any proceedings upon it ? 

Mr. O’Connell said, when he was re- 
quested last Session to present the petition 
he told the parties that he did not think it 
was a petition that ought to be presented 
to the House, unless somebody was dis- 
posed to follow it up by bringing an accu- 
sation against the judge, and that, in his 
opinion, it contained statements of that 
nature which could not be well followed 
up. The party replied, that all he te- 
quired him (Mr. O’Connell) to do, was to 
present the petition, and he (the party) 
would get persons to bring the matter of 
it before the House. He begged to add, 
that when he presented the petition he had 
no idea of its being printed or published, 


Sevecr Commirrees Eviprence,] 
The Select Committee to inquire into 
fictitious votes (Scotland) having been 
nominated, 

The Speaker said, I hope that the 
House will allow me to recall their atten- 
tion to the discussion which took place a 
few nights ago, with respect to the evi- 


is probable that it will be an important 
part of the duty of the Committee now 
appointed to examine witnesses, and to 
report their evidence to the House. The 
occasion, therefore, is appropriate. When 
this House appointsa Select Committee to 
inquire into and report upon any matter 
referred to them, a very important duty is 
devolved upon the members of the Com- 
mittee, who are responsible, end are 
bound to discharge it with acczracy and 
fidelity. A practice has prevailed of al- 
lowing witnesses to alter and add to the 
testimony they have given before the 
Committee ; and this, too, without the 
alterations and additions being submitted 
to the Committee, so that the witness 
might be examined as to the alterations or 
additions. This practice cannot be de- 
fended. It is not evidence given in the 
presence of the Committee, but evidence 
altered and added to by the witness in his 
private apartment. This practice, when 
carried to the extent that is now not un- 
common, tends to destroy the character 
for accuracy and fidelity which ought to 
be impressed on evidence which purports 
to have been given in the presence of the 
Committee. The witnesses have been in 
the habit of retaining the evidence in their 
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to have, in very many instances, delayed 
the printing and circulation of the Report 
and Evidence, to the serious inconveni- 
ence of this House. The simplest way of 
correcting these evils is, by requiring that 
the evidence, when written out from the 
shorthand writer’snotes, should be sent di- 
rectto the printer,'so that it may be printed 


{ Fra. 6} 





forthwith. If the witness chooses to see 
his evidence after it has been printed, he | 
may attend the Committee for the purpose 
of correcting any verbal mistakes, to 
which, as a rule, corrections ought to be 
limited. If the witness wishes to vary and 
add to his evidence, he ought to be re- 
examined before the Committee, and be 
subjected to proper examination. It has 
been suggested, that cases occur, in which 
witnesses are examined as to opinions on 
difficult and abstruse subjects; and that 
they cannot answer satisfactorily on the 
sudden ; and, therefore, that in such cases 
alterations and additions ought to be} 
sanctioned. The remedy for this is, that | 
the witness, if he be not prepared to 
answer on the sudden, should ask for de- 
lay, and a future day should be appointed 
for his examination. By these means the 
evidence will be what it ought to be—evi- 
dence given before the Committee; and 
where an opportunity has been afforded 
for examining the witness as to all the 
facts and opinions contained in his evi- 
dence. Greater attention on the part of 
the Chairman and the Committee may be 
necessary, if these rules are adhered to. 
But, in truth, time is always saved by doing 
business with care and accuracy; and 
especially it is important that the ques- 
tions proposed by Members should be 
stated with brevity, clearness, and preci- 
sion. The shorthand writers ought always 
to be sure that they have collected accu- 
rately the question or the answer before 
they write it down; and hence the neces- 
sity for alteration will be avoided. If the 
shorthand writers be inefficient, the Com- 
mittee have a right to expect that they 
shall be attended by efficient persons, as 
the remuneration given by this House is 
ample. The name of the shorthand writer 
who attends a Committee, should, on each 
day of the sitting of such Committec, be 
given to the Chairman ; and the shorthand 
writer ought to sign his own notes. In all 
this there is nothing of novelty: it is only 
reverting to the ancient and better practice 
of this House, and it is in conformity with 
the practice which prevails in Election 
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Committees. If it shall be the pleasure of 
the House to sanction the course now 
suggested, it will be my duty to doall in 
my power to secure the observance of these 
rules. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR Desr.] The 
Attorney-General, in rising to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to abolish Impri- 
sonment for Debt except in cases of fraud, 
said, that he did not propose to enter at 
large into the subject. It had been fre- 
quently discussed in that House, and the 
House had frequently expressed a strong 
Opinion as to the propriety of abolishing 
imprisonment for debt, except in cases of 
fraud. He would explain, as briefly as 
possible, the points in which the Bill 
which he now asked leave to bring in, dif- 
fered from the Bill which he had formerly 
presented to the House. One difference 
was, that the present Bill was much shorter 
than the former Bill. He therefore trusted 
that some of those hon. Members who 
had offered opposition to his former Bill 
would not offer any to the present. Indeed, 
he entertained some hopes that his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Knaresborough, 
would second his present motion; for be 
had discarded that part of his old Bill to 
which his hon. Friend had objected so 
strenuously—he meant that part of it 
which related to speedy judgment and 
execution upon bills of exchange. He 
considered that that part of his former 
Bill might be spared now, on account of 
the great improvement which had recently 
been introduced into that department of 
the law by the judges. The progress of 
causes had been so much accelerated, the 
means of procuring justice were now so 
much more economical than formerly, that 
he thought he might safely omit that part 
of his Bill altogether. Another part of 
his former Bill related to a cessio bonorum. 
That he had also omitted, because he 
thought it ought to form a separate mea- 
sure of itself. He had also discarded a 
third portion of his former Bill—he al- 
luded to the penal portion of it, by which 
several new misdemeanours were created, 
which, if they existed at all, he thought 
they ought to form part of the new Bill 
for the consolidation of the criminal law, 
which he hoped would be introduced dur- 
ing the present Session of Parliament. The 
main objects of his Bill were to give the 
creditor an immediate remedy against the 
property, and to take away from him his 
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remedy against the person of his debtor. 
To those two objects his present Bill would 
be confined. It had been stated by the | 
late Sir Samuel Romilly, and indeed by | 
every person who had considered this sub- | 
ject, that the law of England was in a 
lamentable state as to the remedy of a} 
creditor for any debt adjudged to be due | 
to him. He had, in fact, no direct remedy | 
against a great part of the property of his | 
debtor. He could not seize the money, | 
the bills, the book-debts, the bonds, or in| 
deed any security of his debtor. All the! 
freehold property of his debtor was exempt. | 
His copyhold property could not be; 
touched. Half of his funded property | 
might be taken, but that only under pecu- 
liar circumstances. Was it not much 
better that the creditor should have a 
remedy against the money, the funds, the 
book-debts, the bonds, the bills ef ex- 
change, and the landed property of his 
debtor, than that he should seize his per- 
son, incarcerate him, when he could set | 
all his creditors at defiance by living in| 
prison on the proceeds of his property ? 
The first great object of his Bill would be 
to enable the sheriff to seize on the money, 
the bills, the book-debts, the bonds, the 
funded property, the copyhold and _ free- 
hold lands of the debtor. He proposed 
that a judgment should be a charge on 
the real estate, so that if, after twelve 
months, the debt should not be discharged 
the party holding that judgment should 
have the same remedy against the land as 
if he held a mortgage upon it. Giving 
this advantage to the creditor, he proposed 
to enact that he should no longer have 
any power over the person of his debtor. 
At present the creditor had power to seize 
the person of his debtor in order to get at | 
his property; but if the Legislature gave | 
the creditor power to get at the property | 
of his debtor, it ought not to place the | 
person of the debtor at the mercy of his | 
creditor. He proposed, therefore, that | 
except in cases of fraud, the creditor should | 
not have the power of seizing on the per- | 
son of the debtor. The number of persons | 
confined in gaol for debt was between | 
13,000 and 14,000 and three-fourths of | 
them were living on the gaol allowance, 
and had no property to dispose of. He 
thought it right that those persons should 
be discharged out of custody, and that 
they should be allowed an opportunity of 

maintaining themselves and their families 
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by honest industry. He by no means pro- 
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posed to take away the power of imprison- 
ing for debt in all cases ; on the contrary, 
it would be provided by his Bill, that 
whenever fraud was discovered it should 
be punished ; and consequently the judge 
would, in every such case, be allowed a 
discretion, to be exercised according to 
circumstances, of ordering that the debtor 
should be imprisoned. Moreover, when- 
ever a creditor should swear that he had 
reasonable cause to believe that his debtor 
was about to abscond from the country, 
with the view of defrauding his creditors, 
the power of securing the person of the 
debtor, which at present existed, would 
still remain. He proposed that, after 


judgment had been obtained, the debtor 


should be required either to pay his debt 
within a certain time, or to give an account 
of his property. If that account should 
be considered unsatisfactory, the debtor 
should have an opportunity of offering 
explanations relative to it before the com- 
missioner; but should it be found that he 
did not honestly disclose the amount of his 
property, or refused to surrender it for the 
benefit of his creditors, he would then be 
liable to a strict imprisonment—not, as 
was often the case at present, to a mock 
imprisonment, which did not prevent the 
debtor from keeping a handsome house, 
and living in a style of the greatest luxury. 
He would, in fact, be kept in salud et arcté 
custodid. Such was the principle of the 
Bill, which he believed would prove mu- 
tually beneficial for the creditor and the 
debtor. There was another point, with 
respect to which the present Bill differed 
from the one which had been formerly 
introduced. It was urged, as a strong ob- 


jection, that the Government, while endea- 


vouring to amend the law, proposed to 
create a great number of new judges; and 
it was said that the patronage of the Crown 
would be increased in an alarming manner. 
Now, he would declare most sincerely, 
that he always found that in introducing 
new Bills the creation of new offices was, 
so far from being desirable, to be if pos- 
sible avoided, because it always threw 
serious obstacles in the way of any im- 
provement of the law. It was difficult to 
determine how the patronage thus created 
should be disposed of. If it was given to 
the Crown, it was immediately said that 
the patronage of the Crown was impro- 
perly increased. If it was given to the 


Lords-lieutenant, to the custodes rotu- 
lorum, or to the Quarter Sessions, there 
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would then always exist a great danger 
that improper appointments would be 
made, and that much more jobbing would 


take place than could be apprehended if 


the patronage were placed at the disposal 
of a responsible Minister of the Crown. 
Under these circumstances, he was happy 
to inform the House, that he had so 
framed the present Bill as to render new 
appointments unnecessary. He hoped 
that the new system might be worked 
by means of the machinery already in 
existence. As that part of the Bill relat- 
ing to the cessio bonorum had been got 
rid of, the provisions of the Bill might be 
carried into effect within a radius of forty 


miles round London by the Bankruptey | 


Commissioners ; and in other cases the 


Court of Review would be empowered to | 


appoint a special commissioner, to examine 
the debtor and to do justice between him 
and his creditors. There would, conse- 
quently, be no permanent addition to the 
judicial establishment of the country, and 
the proposed system would be less expen- 
sive than the existing one; for the House 
would remember that it appeared by the 
Report of the Commissioners on this sub- 
ject, that the expense of giving bail aloue, 
which would be rendered unnecessary by 
the provisions of his Lill amounted to the 
annual sum of 300,000/. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill “to extend the 
remedy of creditors against the property 


of debtors, and to abolish imprisonment | 


for debt, except in cases of fraud.” 

Mr. Richards quite concurred in the 
propriety of making a broad distinction 
between the fraudulent 
debtor ; but, in his opinion, it was a more 


difficult task to draw the line than the | 


hon. and learned Gentleman seemed to 
think, The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had not shown the House how that diffi- 
culty was to be overcome. He hoped, 
however, that especial care would be taken 
to make the provisions of the present Bill 
answer the expectations which its title gave 
rise to. The last Bill brought forward’ on 
the subject would have created immense 
patronage for the Government, and, instead 
of being of benefit to creditors, would have 
been a mere Bill of pains and penalties. 
The individual to whom the drawing up 
of that Bill had been intrusted seemed to 
have the same opinion as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath of his Majesty's Ministers. 
The Bill had been drawn up knavishly for 
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and the honest | 
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the purpose of increasing the patronage of 
the Ministers, and of bringing down the 
landed aristocracy. He did not accuse 
the Ministers of having read that Bill. He 
was sure, from an expression which he 
heard fall from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Sir J. Campbell), that the Bill had 
not been read by him until after the 
second reading. As for the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
ihe doubtless was too much engaged in 
writing learned disquisitions on the con- 
stitution, or too much attracted by the 
charms of the drama, to pay any atten- 
tion to the subject. Nor was it to be ex- 
pected that the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, or the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, could have devoted any 
time to the consideration of the subject— 
‘for the former had been trying to give a 
practical lesson of non-intervention to the 
Spaniards; and the latter had been en- 
| deavouring to sustain the value of his Ex- 
chequer-Bills. The hon. Member for 
Oxford (Mr. Maclean) had frequently put 
| questions to the Government respecting 
the re-introduction of that Bill, but he sus- 
| pected that even that hon. Gentleman had 
not read the Billabout which he appeared 
to be so anxious, It was undoubtedly 
| true that the Bill passed that House, but, 
to quote the words of the late Mr. Cob- 
i bett, “he thanked God that we had a 
House of Lords.” That House plainly saw 
‘that the professed object of the Bill, viz., 
the improvement of the law, was all a pre- 
tence. Their Lordships were not long in 
discovering that it proceeded from the 
same shop as the Irish Corporations’ Bill 
and the Trish Church Bill came from, and 
that its object really was, to increase the 
patronage of the Ministers. He did not 
| Say it was directly the Bill of Ministers ; 
jit might have been drawn up by some of 
the understrappers of Government, and he 
had denounced it, as he did the present, 
as a knavish Bill and calculated to under- 
mine the landed aristocracy of tne country. 
He hoped such a Bill would never pass 
that House, and that ample time would be 
afforded for its discussion, at an earlier 
hour than two in the morning, and that it 
would not be allowed to go forth to the 
country deserving the character which he 
had felt bound to attribute to it. He 
trusted that ample opportunity would be 
given for the consideration of the new 
Bill, and he hoped that if it should be 
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found at all similar to the former Bill, the 
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House would not hesitate to throw it | same opinion of his Majesty's Ministers as 
out. the hon. Member for Bath had of them. 


Mr. Maclean assured the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, that he had 
read the former Bill; and that his object 
in questioning the Government about the 
introduction of a new Bill, was to ascer- 
tain whether or not an opportunity would 
be allowed for fully considering its pro- 
visions, Jt appeared to him, from the 
great many alterations proposed to be 
made in the new Bill, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (the Attorney- 
General) admitted, that the House of 
Lords had acted perfectly right in not 
agreeing to the former measure. There 
were parts of the present Bill, which he 
thought the House ought to watch with 
extreme jealousy. ‘The power which it 
was proposed to give to any creditor who 
should be prepared to swear that 
suspected his debtor was about to ab- 
scond, of causing the latter to be incar- 
cerated, 
abuse. 
sion which he considered highly dan- 
gerous, and to which he should be disposed 
to object, if it was comprehended in the 
present Bill; he alluded to the power 
given to the creditor of breaking into the 
house of a third party, in order to ob- 
tain possession of goods belonging to his 
debtor. 

Mr. 
duction of the Bill with the proposed 
alterations would give great satisfaction 
to the country, and particularly to the 
trading community. 

Mr. Ewart said, that the formes Bill, 
which had been described by the hon. 
Member for Kuaresborough, as tending 
to undermine the landed aristocracy, only 


he | 





| 








| 
| 
} 
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Mr. Enart put it to the House, whether 
the words used by the hon. Member did 
not convey an imputation against the 
Gentleman who had drawn up the former 
Bill. The antmus which dictated the ex- 
pression was evident. 

Mr. Richards: 1 have explained the 
animus. 

Mr. Ewart continued. He was glad of the 
introduction of a measure so calculated to 
benefit the people as that of which the 
hon.and learned Gentleman (the Attorney- 
General) had explained the nature. It 
had been said by Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
that the law in its present state was 
barbarous, and he thought, that no one 
would be found to object to the intro- 
duction of a Bill for its amendment. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that when the 


| ennai Bill was under the consideration 


} 
| 


was one extremely liable to! 
The old Bill contained a provi- | 


Polter felt sure, that the intro- ' 


‘stances of Ireland. 


of the House, he inquired whether it was 
to be extended to Ireland, and was told 
in reply, that the machinery which was 
requisite for its operation was inapplicable 
to that country. He then resolved, after 
the English Bill should have passed, to 
ask for the introduction of one of ‘a 
similar nature, adapted to the circum- 
It now appeared, if 
he properly understood the statement of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (the 
Attorney-General), that there existed no 
reason why the proposed measure should 
not be extended to Ireland, as all intention 
of erecting new tribunals was disclaimed. 


' Under these circumstances, he thought it 


went to make them liable for their just | 
debts ; and if the hon. Member dared to | 


maintain that that was an improper ob- 
ject of legislation, he should like to 


know what sort of constituency it was | 


that sent that hon. Member to that 
House? He was astonished to hear the 
hon. Member charge the party who had 
drawn up the former Bill with having 
knavish purposes in view. 

Mr. Richards rose to order. ‘The hon. 
Member for Liverpool had attributed 
words to him which he had never used. 
He never charged the party who drew up 
the Bill with having knavish purposes in 
view. What he said was, that the Bill 
had been knavishly drawn up; and that 
the drawer of it seemed to entertain the 








would be wise, as the proposed provisions 
were in his opinion bighly salutary, to 
legislate for both countries in one and the 
same Bill. 

Mr. Hawes said, that with regard to 
the opinions of the Common Law Com- 
missioners upon the question, he would 
mention, for the information of the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough, that they, 
if not unanimous, were nearly so, as to 
the policy of abolishing imprisonment 
for debt, and those few who differed from 
the rest had published the reasons for 
their dissent. They had founded their 
opinions upon the evidence of tradesmen 
and other persons, capable of forming a 
correct judgment on the question, the 
majority of whom had stated, that the 
credit of the country could not be in the 
least degree affected by the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt. Under the ex- 
isting system there was the greatest 
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facility for getting at the person of a 
debtor, but none whatever for getting 
at his property. Many hon. Members 
thought, that securing the body of a 
debtor was a step towards getting hold 
of his property; but they were much 
mistaken. Debtors were discharged from 
prison without examination, and the 
greater part of those who remained in 
prison were extremely poor, and that at 
once ought to do away with any objection 
to their being set at liberty. Ile should 
give the Bill his best support. 


Imprisonment for Debt. 


Mr. Pemberton did not rise to prolong 


{Fen. 6} 





the discussion relative to the Bill of the | 


hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, 


but to inquire of the Government, whe- | 


ther it was their intention to submit to 
that or to the other House of Parliament, 
any measure for the improvement of the 
administration in the Courts of Chancery. 
During the last Session of Parliament a 
measure was introduced by the Lord 
Chancellor, but it was considered so in- 
adequate for its purpose, both by lawyers 
and all other persons, that no 
regret was felt, that the measure was not 
proceeded with. 
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tention to comment on that matter; all 
he wished to know was whether the 
Government intended to bring the whole 
subject to which he had alluded under 
the consideration of Parliament? He 
could not help thinking, that it might be 
desirable to have it first discussed in that 
House. ‘There were, undoubtedly, in the 
other House, persons of high eminence, 
but they filled or had filled judicial 
situations ; and persons at the bar might 
be able, on account of their peculiar posi- 


Registration of Voters. 


i tion, to throw some light on the subject, 


which perhaps could not be afforded by 
individuals in a superior station. 

The Allorney-General admitted the ex- 
istence of the evils to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had drawn the atten- 
tion of the House. He believed there 


could be no doubt, that, in consequence of 


the increased population, and the increased 
wealth of this country, the present judi- 
cial establishment was inadequate. That 


judicial establishment continued, in point 


| of fact, in almost the same state as it was 


great | 


The evils which then ex- | 


isted had since increased to a degree of | 


which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite might not perhaps be aware. 
Two years and a-half ago the arrears in 
the Court of Chancery were between 300 
and 400, and they had now increased to 
between 800 and 900. In the House of 
Lords, too, the duties of the Lord 
Chancellor had greatly increased, so that the 
sittings in his own Court were frequently 
interrupted. Added to this, the Court of 
Privy Council had occasioned extreme 


inconvenience by totally altering its 
arrangements. It formerly used to hold 


its sittings during the holidays, when no 
other Court was open ; but it now sat at 
times when business was being transacted 
in other Courts. Still its sittings were so 
unfrequent, that it could not acquire a 
bar for itself; and consequently the gen- 
tlemen of the profession were obliged to 
neglect the interests of their clients, 
either at the Privy Council or at another 
Court. ‘The hon. and learned Gentleman 
proposed by the provisions of the Bill he 
had asked leave to introduce, to throw 
some duty on the judges of the Court of 
Review. He was very glad to hear of 


such an arrangement, for there certainly 
was no body of men in the country so 
much in want of employment as those 
learned individuals. 


It was not his in- 











at a period when the kingdom was six 
times less populous, and twenty times 
less wealthy. fe could assure the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that the subject 


| to which he had alluded was under the 


serious consideration of the Government, 
and he had no doubt, that during the 
present Session, and at an early period, 
it would he brought under the consi- 
deration of that House, care being taken 
to give time for the fullest and most 
mature discussion. 

Leave was given. The Bill was brought 
in and read a first time. 


ANSWER TO THE AppreEss.] Lord 
J. Russell appeared at the Bar, and read 
hls Majesty's answer to the Address, 
which is as follows :—‘ I have received 
with satisfaction your loyal and dutiful 
Address. I rely with confidence on your 
mature consideration of those subjects to 
which I have called your attention. It 
will be my earnest endeavour, with the 
blessing of Divine Providence, to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe, to maintain 
the honour of the Crown, and promote 
the happiness of my subjects.” 


REGISTRATION OF VorERs.] The 
Attorney-General, in moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the better regulation 
of the Registration of Voters in England, 
said, that upon reconsideration of the 
measure submitted to the House during 
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the past Session, he had judged it proper, | of the House that last Session, on the 


with the consent of the House, to intro- 
duce a few changes, the tendency of 
which would, in his judgment, decidedly 
be to improve the system of registration 
generally. Instead of having 175 judges, 
as at present, of the claimant's fitness for 
the concession of the franchise, he proposed 
having only eight or ten—an abundantly 
sufficient number for practical utility. 
He also purposed introducing a modifi- 
cation into the questions which were put 
to electors upon going to the poll, respect- 
ing the fact of their residence in the pre- 
mises, out of which they registered during 
the year preceding. By the existing 
system, not fewer, perhaps, than 10,000 
persons were liable to disfranchisement, 
in consequence of change of premises, 
although they had moved to a better 
house than that which they had occupied 
at the period of registration, and were 
subject to the payment of a higher rent. 
He (the Attorney-General) proposed in- 
troducing an alteration, to meet this in- 
convenience, into the Bill which he 
should have the honour to submit to the 
House, and he hoped to be permitted to 
do so without opposition. 

Mr. Maclean wished to know in whom 
was to be vested the appointment of the 
individuals, who, according to the hon. 
Gentleman, were to be intrusted with 
the superintendence of the registries, and 
the right of deciding upon claims to the 
franchise ? 

The Attorney-General entertained the 
hope, that in this respect an arrange- 
ment every way satisfactory to the House 
would be entered into. He had been 
most anxious before the introduction of 
the Bill of last Session to vest the ap- 
pointment of the superintendents of the 
registration in the Speaker; but that 
right hon. personage disclaimed the exer- 
cise of any such power. A difficulty now 
existed as to whether the right of ap- 
pointment should be vested in the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department or 
in the Lord Chancellor. He would, 
however, apply his attentive consider- 
ation to the fittest arrangement in this 
matter. 

Leave granted. Bill brought in and read 
a first time. 


The Chancellor 


Jomnt-Stock Banxs.] 
of the Exchequer, in rising to move the 
renewal of the Committe on Joint-stock 
Banks, said, it would be in the recollection 





motion of his hon. Friend behind him, the 
Member for the ‘Tower Hamlets, a select 
Committee was appointed to consider the 
state of the law in relation to Joint-stock 
Banks. ‘That Committee was generally 
assented to, and although on the part of 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, there ap- 
peared a disposition to extend its inquiries 
further than was contemplated by the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
there was evinced no desire to resist the 
inquiry itself. The Committee which was 
appointed in May, proceeded to apply it- 
self with great industry to the points re- 
ferred to it by the House. It sat till the 
close of the Session, and examined vast 
numbers of witnesses, on whose testimony 
it was no part of his present business to 
comment; but the whole of it was be- 
fore the House. It then became a ques- 
tion with the Committee whether it would 
be wise or prudent to legislate at that 
period. The subject was fully considered 
by the Committee, and the advantages 
and disadvantages of immediately legisla- 
ting occupied their attention during two 
days’ deliberation. The opinion of the 
Committee on the point was stated in the 
report, to the effect, that they saw so many 
difficulties in the way of immediate legis- 
lation, and so many objections to imper- 
fect legislation, that they preferred re- 
commending that the Committee should 
be revived in the course of the present 
Session, and that, in the meanwhile, their 
report should be circulated in the coun- 
try. It was in obedience to that recom- 
mendation that he now begged to propose 
the revival of that Committee. He 
trusted that those gentlemen whose co- 
operation he had benefitted by in the 
Committee, that those gentlemen who 
had acquiesced in the appointment of that 
Committee, had since the 12th of May 
seen no circumstance which could induce 
them to withhold their support from him 
on the present occasion. He trusted that 
the experience which they had had in the 
interval between the close of the last Ses- 
sion and the present period, was not such 
as to indispose them from at least renew- 
ing the Committee. As the proposition 
he was about to make was for the con- 
tinuation of the Committee, it would be 
highly inexpedient on his part to presume 
any anticipation of what might be the 
opinion of the Committee on the subject, 
but he should he greatly misconceived if it 
were considered that his motion was one 
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stock Banks, or the established system. 


It was well understood that the Act 2 | 


Geo. 4th, was rather considered, when it 
was passed, as an experiment, and it was 
obviously necessary that time should 
elapse before it would be possible to form 
a deliberate opinion on the subject. Now, 
however, a great many facts were before 
them which would enable them to judge 
whether the practice under the Act in 
question, and the Act itself, required 
amendment. 
witnesses examined on the part of the 
banks, while maintaining the decided use- 


fulness of a well-understood system of 


Joint-stock Banking, united in the 
opinion that the law required amendment, 
for the protection of the banks themselves, 


of the people, and for the general protec- | 
tion of the credit and currency of the coun- | 
try. [Hear.| It had been suggested that the | 
Committee should extend the range of its | 
inquiries ; but he would appeal from the | 
Gentlemen who cheered to the Gentlemen | 


on both sides of the House who had been 


on the Committee, and ask them whether | 


the subjects before them had not been in 
themselves sufficiently complicated and 


difficult without embarrassing themselves 


with new and still more intricate and 


delicate subjects for consideration. It was | 
out of the question to require the Com- | 
mittee to embark upon the whole question | 
of the currency, or the renewal of the | 


Bank of England charter in connection 
with Joint-stock Banks. He did not 
mean to say, that it would have been pos- 
sible to carry on the investigation before 
the Committee without looking into the 
effect of the Bank of England circulation 
in relation to these banks ; this sort of in- 
cidental inquiry was indispensable to the 
development of the subject ; but to open 
the whole question of the currency and 
the Bank Charter in that Committee would 
only tend ina very great degree to em- 
barrass its proceedings. ‘The House 
would recollect, that in the last Session 
his language on this subject had been at 
all times that of caution and warning ; 
that he had said nothing in any part of 
the discussions of last year that in the least 
degree tended to give an exaggerated hope 
of national prosperity or increased enter- 
prise ; indeed, an hon. Member had almost 
reproved him for his extreme caution in 
this respect. But, at the same time, the 
language of caution need not be the lan- 
guage of despair, and he was as little dis- 
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made in hostility tothe principle of Joint- | 


The very large majority of 
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posed to speak despairingly now as then ; 
but in the same spirit of caution he 
would now entreat hon. Members who 
might be disposed to extend the circle of 
the Committee's inquiries to beware lest 
they thus inflicted a permanent injury on 
the best interests of the country. He 
should reserve to himself the full power 
of addressing himself to the subject of any 
amendment which might be made upon 
his motion. It was his intention to pro- 
pose the extension of the inquiry of the 
Committee to Ireland. Several cireum- 
stances in connexion with the circulating 
medium in that country, which had taken 
place in the course of the last six months 
had been such as greatly to excite public 
attention. Whatever amendments hon. 
Gentlemeu might be disposed to move to 
extend the inquiry, with a view to improve 
the law respecting banking, he begged to 
say he was himself prepared to extend it 
to Ireland; and in order to give the 
Committee the assistance of some Irish 
Members in the course of its deliberations, 
he proposed to add to the Committee of 
last Session four Irish Representatives ; 
two taken from one side, and two from the 
other side of the House. It was perhaps 
absurd in him to talk of the two sides of 
the House in relation to a subject of this 
nature; for he was bound to say, that in 
the inquiry of last year all party feeling 
was completely lost sight of, as it surely 
ought to be in a question in which were 
involved interests on such immense mag- 
nitude as the banking interests of this 
country—interests on which the com- 
mercial credit of the country was entirely 
dependent. When such interests were 
at stake all might be satisfied that no 
arty feelings or differences would be 
allowed to interfere with the due exer- 
cise of the best judgment which each in- 
dividual Member of the Committee could 
bring to bear on the subject. He should 
conclude with moving, in the terms of the 
motion of Jast year, that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the 
operation of the acts for promoting the 
establishment of Joint-stock Banks under 
certain restrictions in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and to determine whether it was 
expedient to make any alteration in the 
provisions of those Acts. 

Mr. Hume was fully aware of the im- 
portance of the present question, and he 
begged the indulgence of the House 
while he made a few observations in re- 
lation to it. The right hon. Gentleman 
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had stated that the Committee of last 
year was appointed with no hostile view 
towards Joint-stock Banks, and he was 
not disposed to say it was; but he be- 
lieved the Joint-stock Banks entertained 
a different opinion. He would set out by 
declaring it his conviction that no banking 
system could be perfectly safe, unless 
founded on the principle that bank-notes 
should be changeable for bullion or coin 
on demand. ‘That was the very essence 
of the security which the commercial in- 
terests were entitled to. Unfortunately 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
granting the last Bank Charter, consented 
to the introduction of a clause in which 
that essential principle was departed from. 
He took the sense of the House on the 
Clause to which he was referring, and in 
doing so told them that it was fraught 
with evil ; that sooner or later even thuse 
authorities of the Bank who recommended 
it to him would regret its being embodied 
in their charter ; that it would most cer- 
tainly lead to such a surplus of paper, and 
consequently to such accommodation and 
speculation, as must eventually endanger 
the credit of the country. This was the 
opinion he had expressed in the debates 
on the Bank Charter, and he would now 
proceed to vindicate the course he took 
last Session, when he proposed to extend 
the inquiry, unless it were apparent that 
it was proposed for same very different 
purpose than the one avowed ; but here 
was a question mooted of deep public in- 
terest, and he expected that his motion 
for the omission of the clause he had al- 
luded to would have received some atten- 
tion from the Committee. He was sorry, 
on reading the evidence, to find that not a 
single question wes put to ascertain what 
was the effect of the paper of the Joint- 
stock Banks being made payable in the 
country in Bank of England notes. If 
such a question had been put, the inquiry 
was certainly not pursued. He had no 
hesitation in saying he regretted now that 
his amendment was not carried, and also 
the manner in which the present inquiry 
was carried on. He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman that this was a 
eritical period—he agreed with him that 
mischief or good would result according 
as this inquiry was proceeded with—but 
he must press for inquiry when he saw 
enactments on Banking which he believed 
to be fraught with the sacrifice of millions 
of capital. He told Mr. Canning and Mr. 
Huskisson that they were mistaken as to 
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the sources of the mischief when they 
were attributing the panic of 1825 to the 
country banks, without any proof that 
it was so. Heobserved, on that occasion, 
that the whole issue of the country Banks 
could not possibly produce the least effect 
on the circulation. ‘The House, he would 
contend, legislated on wrong information ; 
and let any commercial man look back to 
the withdrawal of the small notes from 
circulation, and say whether that had not 
been productive of the most serious and 
lamentable inconvenience. The right 
hon. Gentleman told them that an inquiry 
into the Bank Charter would be an inci- 
dental inquiry ; his proposition, however, 
was not to open the question of the Bank 
Charter, but only to inquire with a view 
to ascertain what had been the discretion 
exercised by the Bank of England. He 
felt bound to say that he knew no in- 
dividuals who were more anxious than 
were some of the official gentlemen con- 
nected with the Bank of England to do 
justice and see the duties of their office 
efficiently performed, yet he had no hesi- 
tation in also declaring that he did not 
think their proceedings had manifested a 
knowledge of the principles on which 
they ought to act, and, therefore, what- 
ever changes had taken place in the cur- 
rency in the last few years had been owing 
to the management of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and not to that of the Joint-stock 
Banks. If he could make that out he 
hoped the House would go with him in 
adopting his proposition, which was to 
extend the inquiry to Banks in general, 
and to the causes of those ehanges in the 
currency which had occurred during the 
last two years. His object was to show 
what ought to be the principle of Bank- 
ing; to show what ought to be the 
system here and what had been the results 
from the system adopted here and else- 


where, The right hon, the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer proposed that the Bank 
Charter should be the subject of an inci- 
dental inquiry; he would have it the sub- 
ject of their principal inquiry. He was 
prepared to show that if evils had resulted 
from a surplus currency, they were not 
produced by the Joint-stock Banks, but 
by the Bank of England. If he should 
show that the evils of speculation had 
arisen which had led to a sudden restric- 
tion of the currency—if he should show 
that great changes had taken place which 
had thrown an artificial value of five, ten, 
or more per cent. on some particular com- 
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modities, and in a few months had de- 
pressed them to an equal amount—if he 
should show that anything had occurred 
which had interfered with the public credit, 
and placed it, though it had always here- 
tofore been as high, below the credit of a 
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neighbouring country—if he should show | 


that the interest paid on Exchequer Bills 
in England was higher than the interest 
paid on Exchequer Bills in France—if he 
should show that within the last twelve 
months the credit of England, as regarded 
Exchequer Bills and the Funds, 
higher than that of France, whereas now 
it was deteriorated—if he should show the 
existence of such a state of things, he 
would ask the House was not thata fit 
subject for inquiry ? 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said nothing 


was | 


The right hon. the | 
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which had been conferred on this country 
was that Act of the right hon. Baronet by 
which he placed the currency on its present 
footing. Though the sufferings were 
great through which we arrived at a sound 
principle, those sufferings could not be 
fairly attributed to the measure of the 
right hon. Baronet, but were the result 
rather of the previous misgovernment. It 
appeared from the evidence that there was 
a paper currency in France, but none below 
the value of 20/7. He believed it would be 
found he hadstated the value correctly. The 
circulation in France was essentially me- 
tallic. The paper was issued by the Bank 
according to the demand, and it was never 
pushed, as it was in this country, for the 
purpose of making a profit by the issue, 


Joint-Stock Banks. 


| or for the encouragement of speculation. 


had occurred since the last meeting of | 


Parliament to throw doubt on the utility 
of the inquiry. Certainly nothing had 
occurred. His object was, to urge inquiry, 
not to limit it. When he saw an attempt 
made to attribute an evil to Joint-Stock 
Banks of which they were comparatively 
innocent—he admitted they were not alto- 
gether so—he considered himself bound to 
endeavour to fix it on those whom he con- 
sidered the real offenders. In character- 
ising the course which had been taken as 
an offence he did not mean to attribute 
anything worse than a want of caution 
and the violation of an important principle, 
The right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said, they ought to proceed with 
great caution in an inquiry of this descrip- 





t 


tion, inasmuch as the interest of every | 
man in the community was more or less | 


affected by it; he agreed so far with the 
right hon. Gentleman, and on that very 


| quence 


ground would ask the House to go along | 


with him in his proposition. He begged 
to divert the attention of the House to 
what must have attracted considerable 
notice during the inquiry of the Committee 
of 1819; he referred toa portion of the 
evidence of Mr. Alexander Baring, who 
was considered one of the best of the au- 
thorities examined by the Committee. A 
question was asked of him, the object of 
which was to ascertain whether greater 
changes in the currency had taken place in 
France or in England. Everybody knew 
what changes had taken place in this 
country from 1797 till the period when 
the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir R. 
Peel) introduced his Currency Bill. He 
admitted that one of the greatest benefits 
VOL. XXXVI, {705 
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[t discounted at all times at four per cent., 
and was a Commercial Bank. The re- 
duction of the rate of interest by the Bank 
of England had been the cause of much of 
the evil of which we had to complain. 
The reduction of the rate of interest, and 
the amount of surplus money possessed 
by the Bank had increased speculation, 
The Bank of England currency had been 
chiefly paper. Let any one draw his con- 
clusion from the results of the system in 
France, as compared with the results of 


the system in this country—let him make 


that comparison, and_ reconcile his 
mind to our system if he could. France 
had stood the shock of two invasions— 
she had to pay immense sums to the 
allies in the course of a few years—she 
had to bear up against the importation of 
corn to an immense amount, in conse- 
of the failure of her corn 
crops—she also suffered at another 
time from the failure of her wine 
which were equally import- 
ant to the industry of that country. 
Surely this would have been enough under 
other circumstances to have deranged her 
whole monetary system. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, that she had had these large 
suis to pay, no such changes in her cur- 
rency, no panics, had occurred in that 
country as had taken place in England 
over and over again. The Bank of Eng- 
land availed itself of its assets to derive 
profits, and in doing so occasioned that 
excess in the currency which led to a re- 
striction, and, the restriction being sud- 
denly felt, a panic took place. By such 
management as was seen in 1825, as well 
as at the present period, the whole com- 
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mercial community was, as it were para- 
lysed. These were periods of the utmost 
danger ; no man knew what to do, and 
no man knew what might be the result. 
He was anxious that they should look, not 
to Joint-stock Banks under the idea that | 
they hed created the difficulty, but that 
they should inquire into the proceedings 
of the Bank of England, which he believed 
in his conscience had occasioned it. He 
would have them ask themselves how it 


was that a wealthy country like England | 


should be in a tenfold degree subject to 
these violent changes, while France, while 
Holland, while every other country, ex- 
cept America, remained undisturbed ; and 
America had followed in a degree the 
steps of England, in consequence of the 
facilities which existed of her getting mo- 
ney from this country; she had suffered, 
but from the information he had obtained 


from an American paper he had received | 


this morning, he believed her sufferings | 
were entirely at an end. The great ade | 
vantage which the commercial world en- 
joyed in America was, that they were 
enabled to borrow money at three per cent., 
while, if it were to save the first houses in 
London, no money could be borrowed here 


below the rate of five per cent. for a period 


extending beyond three months. He sin- 
cerely wished, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would take a lesson from their 
mode of proceeding in America, and place 
the merchants of England in a similar 
situation to that of which the former en- 
joyed the benefit. He was desirous that 
the Committee should extend their in- 
quiries with a view to ascertain the causes 


which had led to this state of things in | 


England. For his part, he would state 
without hesitation what appeared to him 
to be the cause. He dated the com- 
mencement of the present panic to the 
15,000,000/. loan which was raised in this 
country in 1834. It would be recollected 
what was the situation of the country 
when the vote for the West-India loan 
was passed. It was upon the circum- 
stances which arose immediately subse- 
quent to that vote that he founded his 
complaint against the discretion conceded 
to the Bank of England. On the 50th of 
June the Bank of England had a circula- 
tion of 29,000,000/., and the circulation 
of the joint-stock banks, according to the 
report, amounted to 10,939,000/. The 
circulation of joint-stock banks was in 
reality considerably greater than the report 
alleged. For the year ending the 28th of 
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December, 1833, the aggregate of the 
issues of the joint-stock banks, as stated 
in the report, was 10,152,000/.; and for 
| the year terminating on the 25th of June, 
| 1836, it was alleged to have amounted to 
| 12,302,0001., showing an increase of be- 
| tween 1 ,000,0001. and 1,500,000/. But 
;it is worthy of observation that the pe- 
| riods at which the amounts were selected 
|} were the months of December, March, 


June, and September, within one week of 


the times at which the dividends were 
| paid? and the issues of the banks were 
therefore taken at those periods of the 
| year when the amount of their issues was 
necessarily the smallest. In consequence, 
| therefore, of the dividends not being taken 
into account, there was never less than 
| 4,500,0002., sometimes 5,000,0001., to be 
; added—a sum which was uniformly issued 
| during the week after the estimates were 
taken, for the purpose of paying the divi- 
dends. ‘The Committee had in no part of 
their report stated, or in their evidence 
‘elicited this important fact, without a 
|  knowlec lye of which it was impossible to 
|form a correct judgment on the subject. 
| Having guarded the House against this 
error, and shown that the amount of the 
joint-stock-bank issues were nearly 
1,500,0001. greater than the report stated, 
i he would revert to the subject of the con- 
| duct of the Bank of England in relation 
to the West-India-Loan Fund. A paper 
which was laid on the table of the House 
| by the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
/period to which he referred contained 
| these words :—‘* It is desirable to effect 
| this loan with as little disturbance to the 
currency of the country as possible.” For 
| which purpose, in the preamble of the 3d 
jand 4th of William 4th were inserted 
these words :— The payments of this 
compensation to be made out of the in- 
stalments as they become due.” He had 
before him a list of the awards made by 
the Commissioners for Claims to Com- 
pensations ; and he had also a list of the 
| payments, in making which the regulation 
properly introduced into the preamble of 
the Bill had been departed from. On the 
16th of August, when the last five per cent. 
Was paid, “the amount of payment was 
4,500,000/., and the amount of award 
4,700,000/. But although there had been 
a great regularity of payment, there had 
been no regularity of distribution, and 
hence the panic which followed. This 
he would endeavour to explain to the 
House. The Bank Directors had commu- 
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nicated to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
their resolution not to give any accommo- 
dation ; and they were perfectly right, for 
by restraining the disposition to make 
advances they did much to prevent irre- 
gularity. But the consequence of this 
was, that the contractors screwed down 
the Government to the utmost; they felt 
that the Government had no choice but 


{Frp. 6} 


that of treating with them, and therefore | 
they drove a harder bargain with the Mi- 
nister, by which naturally the public suf | 


fered. When, however, this damage to 


namely, a notice was issued by the Bank, 
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bankers, at five per cent. With the 
advances thus made, with this lucrative 
getting into debt, the private bankers fur- 
nished the means of starting railroads, and 
other speculations, which many regarded 
with so much apprehension. But, without 
attempting to determine whether or not 
those apprehensions were just, one thing 
at least might be asserted—the stimulus 
they had received was produced, not by 
the expenditure of private capital, but by 
the mal-administration of public funds. Up 


‘to that time, the Exchequer had been 
the public had been effected, then, and not | 
till then, but just then, within one week | 


signifying its readiness to make advances | 


on all good securities, at the rate of 34 
percent. Here was a temptation, and one 


difficult of resistance to the holders of! 
| June, of that year, they had 29,369,000/. 


omnium, to come forward and pocket 
per cent, 


But this was not all; it threw | 
the whole sum of money into the coffers of 


the Bank, although the awards had not | 


been made, they actually getting at one 
time, 11,000,0002. 


As the Chancellor of | 


the Exchequer got the money, he paid it | 


into the Bank; the Bank began to feel the 


redundancy of its capital ; it began to feel 
that appetite for lending which was so 
natural to men having a surplus at their 
disposal, and accordingly loans were most 


readily granted. But what was the conse- 
quence ? 
was actually paying, at the one and the 
same moment, two distinct interests. 
No bank was ever known to have 
had such assets; at one time they had 
amounted to 20,000,000/.; an increase 
certainly, as could be proved by figures, 
on what they had previously possessed, 


but then one half of it wasa loan of public | 


money. When the notice of the willing- 
ness of the Bank to discount was made 
publicly known, there were also certain 
limitations announced, beyond the pale of 
which its assistance was not to be expected. 
These limits, however, did not fix any 
maximum boundary to loans; no, they 
merely fixed the minimum, but of a fixation 
of maximum they had no idea. He who 
wanted a sum less than 2,000/. could not 
get it; but he who wanted a sum above 
that, even were it half a million, could 
obtain it. This, of course, induced private 
bankers to make deposits of stock, or any 
Other securities, with the Bank, and get 
advances on them, for the Bank discounted 
at 24 per cent., and they, the private 


Why, that the same money | 





accustomed to draw on the Bank, and the 
money had been going out—that is, the 
Bank was placing itself under the obli- 
gation of taking up, if called on in 1833, 
10,000,0002.; in 1834, 8,000,0002. ; and 
in 1835, 6,900,0002. thus making a re- 
duction of 4,000,0007. But on the 30th of 


out incirculation; for, of course, the notes 
vhich were out must be paid in metal, if 
sent in. When he had notes of the Bank 
of England, they became his debtors for 
the amount of those notes, and those notes 
were to him, as against them, what his 
checks were on his private banker. There 
was certainly one species of deposits which 
was not likely to undergo conversion often, 
and that was the species which represented 
trust-monies; but then the amount of 
trust-monies was never very large, and, as 
it varied but little, might be treated after 
the fashion of mathematicians, when deal- 
ing with what they termed constant quan. 
tities, and be disregarded. During the 
whole of this period, the exchange had 
been adverse to this country, yet in Au- 
gust their liabilities had increased to 
36,600,000/., and in the following January, 
the aggregate of all demands against the 
Bank, amounted to 36,421,000/. So little 


judgment, so little discretion, had they 


shown, that, although constantly losing 
money, they had increased their circulation 
to an excess of 7,000,000/. above that of 
the previous June. What was the conse- 
quence of all this? Why, that panic which 
in August last had so extensively pree 
vailed, and which, even at the present mo- — 
ment, bad not wholly subsided. In August, 
a disinclination to deal with American 
bills was manifested ; then there followed 
a reluctance to discount generally, without 
reference to the class of bills. This feel- 
ing, of course, did not remain confined 
within the walls of the Bank of England, 
but was disseminated throughout the coun 
G2 
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try. If the Bank would not discount for 
private bankers, private bankers could not 
discount for their customers, and thus the 
whole country felt the mischief of the un- 
willingness, or the inability. Hence the 
present restriction of discount, which was 
not confined to Joint-stock Banks only, but 
extended to banks of all kinds, no matter 
how the capital by which they were sup- 
ported was contributed. The Joint-stock 
Banks would bear comparison with the 
Bank of England; for what was the fact ? 
Their liabilities in 1835 were, in round 
numbers, 10,000,000/., the present excess 
above that sum 1,300,000/.; while the 
excess on the part of the Bank of England 
was 7,000,000/. And what was the amount 
of the difficulties under which the Joint- 
stock Banks were labouring ?—800,000/. 
only. If then, the culpable excess of cir- 
culation on the part of the Joint-stock 
Banks was only 800,0001., the danger 
produced by this was nothing compared to 
that caused by the Bank. In January,1837, 
the liabilities amounted to 31,776,0002., 
which was 2,500,000/. more than the sum 
to which they had reduced them in 1835; 
but if there were a diminution of obli- 


gations to the amount of 2,000,000. and 


an increase of circulation to 2,500,000/., 
it was not possible that gold could remain. 
The bullion had been reduced from six 
millions and a quarter to four millions and 
an eighth. There had been a diminution 
in the bullion to the amount of two mil- 


lions, and an increase of two millions in the | 
What did the Chancellor of | 
of the Exchequer then 
| interest : 
_ there was a loss of 700,000/. to the public. 
| He had already shewn that the present 


circulation, 
the Exchequer say to this? Why, his only 
answer was this—that there was a com- 
plaint from every part of the countrythat 
the Joint-stock Banks had not capital ; 


that they ought to have paid up their) 
capital; and not having done so, they, | 
therefore, were not in a condition to meet | 
‘tributed to the Bank of England. 


their issues. What, he (Mr. Hume) asked, 


was the condition of the Bank of England? | 
not, he considered, to be led away by any 


Why, they had not one shilling of capital ; 
it was all lent to the Government. This 


was a matter which the Chancellor of the | 


Exchequer was bound to look to. He 
could tell the right hon. Gentleman, that 
if he permitted the present system to go on, 
unless that system was changed, very 
considerable danger must follow, and they 
would have to interfere with the public 
credit. It was on this account that he 
considered the sound policy was at once to 
look the danger in the face. Last year 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
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referred to this subject, and alluded to the 
difficulties likely to occur to their state of 
credit. The right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was quite right in saying now, 
that he had at the period referred to ex- 
pressed a doubt as to the state of credit 
leading to danger and difficulties. His 
(Mr. Hume’s) answer was, that there 
would be no danger and no difficulty if 
the Bank had acted as it ought to have 
done. It had been said, in answer to the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, that 
the best security for the public was the 
discretion of the able and honest men who 
acted as the managers of the Bank. Now, 
he should wish to know how the Bank 
allowed two and a half and three per cent. 
on deposits, while upon Excheyuer Bills 
there was only two and a quarter. Public 
credit had been injured. It was, he 
considered, the duty of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to have prevented 
this, knowing, as he must have done, the 
continual drain of gold that was going on. 


/When the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
‘found that Exchequer Bills were at a 


discount, they ought to have been instantly 
raised instead of allowing the matter to 
proceed as it had done. By not doing so, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had to do 
that doubly which there would have been 
no necessity for if done at the proper time. 
What situation, then, did they come to ? 


'The Chancellor of the Exchequer paid 
| 228,0007. discount for the loan, 


and the 
consequence was, the money was paid into 
the Bank, which they lent ; the Chancellor 
paid 450,000/. 
both transactions, 


thus, upon 


difficulties were to be attributed to the 
excess of currency and not to Joint-stock 
Banks, and that that excess was to be at- 
The 
House, under these circumstances, ought 
into the state of Joint-stock 
Banks. There had been no failure of 
Joint-stock Banks. As to tke Bank 
which had been assisted by the Bank of 
he considered the latter estab- 
lishment would lose by giving that assis- 
tance. The Bank of England, he had no 
hesitation in saying, had endangered the 
public, and their issue of paper in that 
matter, would be yet found to be a drain 
It would, he thought, be 
much better to have let the Joint-stock 


inquiry 
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Bank take the consequences, than for the 
Bank of England to run any risk. Now, 
he observed, there was no inquiry as to 
private Banks. Had no private Bank 
failed? Why limit the inquiry when the 
House entered into it? He felt no hesitation 
in saying, that he had made out a case of 
complaint against the Bank of England. 


He had shown that there had been a loss | 


to the public in the dealings on the Ex- 
chequer Bills. They paid more as interest 
now than was paid in France, a thing that 
never before occurred in the history of 
England. Did they want capital in Eng- 
land? No. Did they want enterprise ? 
Did they want prudence in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs? No; but the re 
was a body over whom they had no con- 
trol, that raised and depressed at their will 
the value of currency, and of course of 
every commodity in the country. He 


wanted to have, then, an extended in- | 


quiry, to ascertain whether or not such a 
state of things was for the advantage of 
the public. No man could be more happy 
than he should be, if it were proved that 


his opinions were erroneous on this sub- | 


ject. As to the facts upon which his 
opinions were founded, they could not be 


disproved, because they were in the Re- 


turns then before the House. He was 


quite sure that the public who were so | 
deeply interested in this subject, would | 


not be satisfied unless they looked at ex- 
isting evils as they really were. They 
should front the danger—they ought not 
to leave it behind them: ; to do otherwise 

was not the way to pilot the vessel in 
safety. If the Chancellor of the 
chequer would take his advice he would 
ascertain what were the real causes of the 
difficulties under which they had now been 
labouring for upwards of a year. 
tended to move, as an amendment, 
there be a general inquiry into the state of 
banking, and the causes for the changes 
in the circulation for the last two years. 
It had been suggested to him that the in- 
quiry ought to be extended to December, 


1833, as the documents before them refer- | 
He, | 8,8 


red to three years instead of two. 


therefore, should alter his amendment, so 


that the inquiry into the state of banking | 
He | 
meant that they ought to go into a general 


would be from December, 1833. 
inquiry as to the state of banking in 
Great Britain and Ireland, because he 
could not understand, if a system of 
banking answered well in one country, | 


{ Fes. 


iix- | 


He in- | 
that | 
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| why they were not to have the benefit of 
| that experience in another. Having used 
| the word # currency ” in his amendment 
| as originally written, he wished to say, 
| lest there might be a mistake on the 
point, that it was not to the curr ney but 
to the circulating medium, that he wished 
| the inquiry to be directed. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving, that there 
be an inquiry into thestate of banking and 
the causes for the changes of the circula- 
tion since 1833. 

Mr. W. Williams rose to second the 
motion. It must be evident to every one 
in the House that an inquiry was neces- 
sary into the proceedings of joint-stock 
banks, for at present the House had no 
information whatever. But he hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
object to this amendment; for although 
the joint-stock banks had contributed to- 
wards producing the direful distress which 
the manufacturing, trading,and commercial 
classes were suffering, yet the part theyhad 
had in it was very small compared with 
the Bank of England. He considered the 
impradent conduct of the Bank Eng- 
land, in the management of its issues, the 
entire cause of the difficulties which ex- 
existed. The joint-stock and country 
bankers had undoubtedly extended their 
issues, but it was In consequence of the 
way being led by the Bank of England. 
He had a return showing the state of the 
circulation of the Bank of England for 
three or four years, and he thought such 
a want of , and such reck- 
lessdisregard of the interestsof the country, 
had never been shown by any publ ic body in- 
trusted with the man< iwement of its financial 
resources. On the 28thof December, 18 het, 
| the issues of the Bank were 32,U00,0002., 
and their stock was 10,000,200/. On the 
28th of March, 1835, being 15 months 
| afterwards, their issues were 28,124,0002., 
| being a reduction in those 15 months of 
| not less than four millions and a half; 
going on to the 26th of December in the 
| same year, a period of nine mouths, there 
was an increased Issue to tne extent of 
00,000/., making an increase of const- 
| derably more than one-fourth of theircircu- 
lation. This was produced by the cause 
mentioned by the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex—by the avarice of the Bank, in 
getting a small profit on the interest 
offered by the Chancellor of the Exche« 
quer, and no doubt a large proportion of 
‘the increase of 8,800,000/, was produced 
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by that. But what was the consequence 
to the country? An advance in prices, 
until, in September last, the pri¢e of every 
article of import was raised from 40 to 100 
percent. Inthe article of cotton, there 
was an advance of 80 percent. When 
we had to pay high prices for the material 
which came to be manufactured here, 
foreign nations would never give us a cor- 
responding price for the manufactured ar- 
ticle. 
of our trade. 
culation 


their engagements. 


hon. Gentleman was any corporation to | 
be permitted to produce so much mischief 


to the country and to every branch in it? 
Why were they all to be in such a state of 
alarm and uncertainty? The right hon. 


Gentleman told them indeed that he saw 
He (Mr. | 


no ground for despondency. 


Williams) should like to know how the} 
Bank issues were to be regulated—how, by | 
reducing the circulation to such an extent, | 
they were to bring the prices of all com- 
modities down, so as to turn the exchange | 


in their favour? He asked the hon, 
Gentleman if he did not see any ground for 
despondency in looking to the conse- 
quences of such a state of things? 
distress, in his opinion, was only in its 
commencement, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not give to the question proper 
consideration. What had been done in 
1824 and 1825? They all recollected the 
effects then produced by the Bank of 
England upon the interests of the country. 
He remembered to have heard it stated by 
a Minister of the Crown in that Hou e, 
that this great commercial and minu- 
facturing country ‘*was brought within 
eight and forty hours of bankruptcy.” 
What was the answer of their leading 
men? One of their directors stated before 
the Committee, he understood, that at last 
they had discovered the safe principle 
upon which to regulate their issues. They 
had discovered the proper mode of regu- 
lating them, and that if they kept gold in 
their coffers one third of the amount of 
their issues, they would be always safe. 
He admitted that they would; and the 
Bank went on for some time upon that 
principle. But what was the condition of 
the Bank of England now? Instead of 
having the one-third of the amount of 
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their issues in gold—they had in gold 
only about the one-seventh or one-eighth 
of their issues. He asked, was that a 
state of things that ought to be allowed to 
continue? Oughta great country like this 
to be thus drove about from pillar to post, 
and nothing fixed, regulated, or certain ? 
He had watched the proceedings of the 
Bank of England and its issues for the 





The consequence was a falling-off 
In January last the cir- | 
of the Bank of England was, 
31,000,000/., and they had 4,000,000/. to | 
pay that amount, being very little more | 
than half a crown in the pound, to pay | 
He asked the rght | 


The | 


last ten years, and he took upon himself 
to say this, that the Bank had been so 
changeable—so much up and down in 
their issues, that no man could engage in 
any commercial or trading transaction for 
six or nine months and be able to tell 
what the result would be—whether it 
would be allowed to be advantageous, 
whether it would bring to him a large 
| profit, or be attended with very great loss. 
In a country like this, some certain prin- 
| ciple ought to be laid down, The currency 
| was the measure of all property. The 
prosperity of this and every other country 
depended much upon this, that they 
should keep the currency in such a state 
as it would not vary, as it had been con- 
tinually varying, under the management of 
the Bank of England. He hoped the 
House would institute a thorough and 
searching inquiry into the causes of the 
present evils, and whether they had been 
produced by the management of the cir- 
culating medium. Such an inquiry ought 
at once to be instituted; its result, he 
trusted, would be to have a regular cur- 
rency established. 

Mr. Robinson was desirous to take that 
opportunity of offering a few remarks on 
the question before them. The proposition 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
for the revival of the Committee of last 
year, which had been appointed on the 
motion of the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets. The hon. Member for Middle- 
sex proposed, not merely that the inquiry 
should be extended to Ireland, but that it 
should embrace the entire monetary system 
of the country. Now the House had 
repeatedly refused to grant an inquiry 
into the general system of the currency of 
the country. He did not mean to discuss 
whether the House bad acted wisely or not 
in refusing that inquiry. He would not 
then say whether the currency was in a 
satisfactory state or not, or whether it 
might not be improved; but he would state 
that if an inquiry was to be granted it 
ought to be granted directly to that effect, 


| 





and not be ingrafted on a motion of the 
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nature of that before the House. But even 
though a direct motion was brought forward, 
he would still object that such an inquiry 
should be confided to a Committee so 
constituted as the present. He freely ad- 
mitted that the present Committee were 
perfectly competent to enter upon the ques- 
tion as limited by the motion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; but he must deny 
that a Committee so constituted was com- 


petent to enter into the whole question of 


the currency and monetary system of the 
country. If the Committee of last year 
were revived they might expect that the 
result of the inquiry and the report would, 
during the present Session, lead to some 
system of legislation with respect to Joint- 
stock Banks; but if the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Middlesex was carricd 
into effect, and the Committee pursued the 
more extensive inquiry, they would not be 
able to come to any satisfactory decision, 
and the Session would pass away without 
any advantage being derived from their in- 
quiry. He was enabled to state, with re- 
spect to Joint-stock Banks, that somie le- 
gislation was necessary on the subject. He 


differed from the opinion of the hon. Mem- 


ber for Middlesex that Joint-stock Banks 
could with safety be left to themselves. He 
certainly admitted that it might be safe 
to leave Joint-stock Banks of deposit to 
their own system of operation; but with 
respect to Joint-stock Banks of issue, they 
were so mixed up with the general con- 
cerns of the country, and so intimately 
connected with its commercial affairs, that 
it was the duty of the Legislature to deal 
with that branch of the subject. He would 
not say a word with respect tothe conduct 
of the Bank of England, or how far the 
conduct of the Directors of the Bank of 
England might have contributed to the te- 
cent derangement of the commercial in- 
terests of the country. His hon. Friend 
the Governor of the Bank of England was 
present, and if he felt disposed to offer any 
remarks upon the subject he would listen 
to them with great pleasure. He did not 
want to enter into any vindication of the 
conduct of the Bank of England but, asa 
commercial man, he had particular oppor- 
tunities of knowing that during the late 
crisis the commercial interests of the 
country were materially indebted to the 


Bank, and the public inconvenience would | 


have been materially aggravated but for 
the conduct of the Directors of the Bank 
of England on that occasion, 


{Fep. 6} 


| France remained free, 
He was at ' into the merits or demerits of the Bill of 
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a loss to know how far the Bank of Eng- 
land was chargeable for any of the incon. 
venience of a metallic currency. No doubt 
they might sometimes be chargeable with 
too much enlarging, or too much restrict- 
ing, the currency, because being the 
largest establishment in the country, all 
the other banking establishments looked 
to its operations to guide them how to act, 
The hon. Member for Middlesex had kept 
out of view the derangement that might 
result from the extension of the currency 
without limitation. Another great bank 
——the London and Westminster Bank— 
had lent toa bank in Manchester 150,0002., 
and the bank at Manchester was com- 
pelled to have recourse to the Bank of 
England to prevent it from stopping pay- 
ment. Private and Joint-stuck Banks 
went ou increasing and limiting their issues 
by the example of the Bank of England, 
and so long as they had a metallic currency 
co-existing with[the circulating medium, so 
long they would be subject to this fluctus 
ation. He would not go into the general 
question, but if the House were disposed 
to consent to the revival of the Committee 
of last year he certainly was of opinion 
that the inquiry should be limited to the 
proposition of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The hon. Member for Middle- 
sex had gone at great length into the 
question. He was not disposed to follow 
the hon, Member throughout all the argu- 
ments he had urged, but he could not 
avoid noticing some fallacies which had 
been made use of by the hon. Member with 
respect to the commercial interests of this 
country and of France. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex had said that the public 
credit of this country had always held an 
eminent position, beyond that of any other 
country, yet that our credit had been im- 
paired, whilst the credit of France had 
maintained its ground. Now this admitted 
of a very simple solution. This country 
was the general mart of all the commerce 
of the world, and a large portion of the 
commerce of Europe and America centered 
here. There could be no doubt that the 
late derangement of commercial interests 
in America had contributed to the difficul 
ties that had been felt here. France had 
remained in a great degree free from any 
participation in those circumstances, and 
that accounted for this country having 
suffered some inconvenience from which 
Without entering 
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1819 he quite agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex, that it ought to be an 
inquiry with the Committee how far it was 
advisable to have followed up that mea- 
sure two years afterwards, by the suppres- 
sion of the one and two pound notes, and 
how far it was advisable that this Bill 
should be repealed. He thought that the 
fact that one and two pound notes were 
circulating in Scotland and Ireland was a 
sufficient ground to make that part of the 
subject enter into their inquiry. He would 
not go into any discussion of the advan- 
tage of allowing the notes of the Bank of 
England of 5/. and upwards a legal tender 
instead of gold, but he was satisfied that 


{COMMONS} 





the advantage of that measure had been , 
fully proved during the late panic, and | 


whatever difference of opinion might have | 


existed with respect to the renewal of the 
Bank charter, he certainly thought that 
there could be no difference with respect to 
the advantage of making the notes of the 
Bank of England a legal tender instead of 
gold. In conclusion, he had no objection 
to the limited inquiry. He considered it 
would be advantageous to inquire into the 
whole system of Joint-stock Banks, and 
to determine how far the Legislature 
should interfere on that subject; but he 
was decidedly averse to entering upon the 
more extensive inquiry asked for by the 
hon. Member for Middlesex, and which 
could only have the effect of increasing 
existing difficulties and creating alarm in 
the country. 

Mr. Gisborne said, that as between the 
limited inquiry proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and the more extended inquiry pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Middlesex, he could not for a moment en- 
tertain any doubt. It seemed that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, not satisfied 


with the limits proposed by the inquiry, | 
wished them to be still further contracted, 


for he said that they had no right to inquire 


into the proceedings of banks which were | 
not banks of issue merely on the ground of 


Joint-stock Banks being Banks of issue. 
He would maintain the right of the House 
to institute inquiries with respect to the 
proceedings of all banks, and he could 
state that many of the most important 
Joint-stock Banks were not banks of issue. 
If this were to be an inquiry he was ready 
to maintain that it was even more impor- 
tant that those banks should be inquired 
into than those which were banks of issue. 
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This reason involved in his mind in the 
strongest possible degree the propriety of 
including the Bank of England in the in- 
quiry. With respect to banks which were 
not banks of issue the Bank of England 
was immediately interested; and it would, 
therefore, be an absurd proceeding to in- 
quire into the one set of banks without in- 
quiring into the other. This would be 
proved by referring to the answer given by 
Mr. Gibbons (1,059) before the Committee, 
in order to shew the connexion between 
the Bank of England and those banks 
which were not banks of issue. He said 
that inducements were held out by the 
Bank of England to Joint-stock Banks 
which were not banks of issue. He wanted 
to know whether this was not an operation 
as dangerous and as necessary to be in- 
quired into as any that could arise out of 
the issue of notes? But this was not the 
only mode in which the Bank of England 
was connected with Joint-stock Banks. 
The Bank cast a particular stigma on all 
those banks that did not enter into a bar- 
gain with them. Not only would the 
Bank of England not discount their bills 
forthem, but they would not even discount 
bills for an independent customer, if such 
bills bore the indorsement of those banks. 
He would ask the House, with this inti- 
mate connexion between these banks, 
whether they would agree to the limitations 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, or the still stricter limitations sug- 
gested by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Worcester (Mr. Robinson)? He 
had resisted the renewal of the Bank 
charter, He had seen periodically for many 
years the Bank getting into troubles and 
difficulties, and he ventured at the time 
upon a prediction as to what would be 
its future fate. He had not waited long 
for the verification of that prediction. The 
reason was, that the Bank had placed on 
its shoulders that for which they were 
totally incompetent. The Bank of England, 
being desirous of securing their monopoly, 
and of keeping up an adulterous connexion 
with the Government, continued to bear 
the burthen, The consequences were in- 
evitable. He hoped he would not be 
considered as speaking disrespectfully of 
the Committee if he drew the attention of 
the House to their Report. His objection 
to it, and to the inquiry, in the first place 
was, that it led to expectations which it 
was impossible to satisfy. The object of 
the inquiry was, no doubt, to form a 
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ground-work for legislation. The Com- | that the law did not enforce any rule re 
mittee consisted of the same Members, | specting the nominal amount of the shares, 
with the addition of four Members, because | or respecting the amount of capital paid 
Ireland was included in the inquiry. He | up before the commencement of business. 
found thirteen different points enumerated | With respect to this point he had looked 


by the Committee, and suggested as topics - 


for legislation. He apprehended that if 
they were going to legislate they would do 
so for the protection of some one. They 
must either Legislate for the shareholders, 
or for those who did the business, or lastly 
they must legislate for the public; that was 
the country generally. As far as legislation 
could be applied to the two first objects, it 
was, in his opinion, altogether illegitimate ; 
he considered it totally impossible to pro- 
mote the interests either of the shareholders 
or the directors by dictating to them how 
they should conduct their business. 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had forgotten that for many 
years Joint-stock Banks were disallowed, 
and that, therefore, in their childhood he 
ought to have expected some freaks. The 
right hon. Gentleman would not let them 
get wise by experience; he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) was determined to make 
them wise by Act of Parliament. But the 
two species were dissimilar—one inch of 
the wisdom of experience was worth a fa- 
thom of Act of Parliament wisdom. There 
were, as he had stated, several topics for 
legislation pointed out by the Report of the 
Committee. He found, from a question 
asked of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in page 39, that it was contemplated having 
the aid of a settlement devised by compe- 
tent authorities, in order to see that it con- 
tained no clause unjust between the pro- 
prietors and the directors. Now he (Mr. 
Gisborne) held that this was a business 
with which that House had no concern, 
The business of that House was to give the 
most direct remedy against fraud of every 
kind, and to give the greatest facilities for 
the recovery of debts, but they had no 
right to interfere in the transactions be- 
tween man and man except when they 
interfered with the public. The Report of 
the Committee complained of the amount 
of nominal as compared with paid-up 
capital. He should like to know why 
banks should not have the power of keep- 
ing up as much capital as their business 
required. The Report also complained that 


The | 


into the evidence, he had read the whole 
of it carefully, and he would venture to 
say that there was nothing in the evidence 
to establish a better conduct in the slight- 
est degree on the part of the banks oflarge 
shares as compared with those with small 
shares, or between those which had a large 
proportion of their capital paid up and 
those having a smaller paid-up capital. If 
the evidence did not furnish any ground 
for such a conclusion, did the manner in 
which the different banks were conducted 
do so? He would refer to the case of 
the Stourbridge and Kidderminster bank. 
This bank had two branches and four 
,agencies. The amount of the nominal 
capital is 250,000/., consisting of shares of 
.25l. each. Nine thousand shares had 
| been issued, and the amount paid has 
been 5/, per share, amounting to a capital 
of 25,000/. This bank never discounted 
bills. The manager appeared to have a 
great horror of discounting bills. The 
/manager, in conclusion, stated, that since 
the bank had been established they had 
/not incurred any loss from discounts or 
| otherwise ; that they had not a single 
| overdue bill, and that their returns showed 
an excess of assets over their liabilities of 
62,3862. or 17,3862. above their paid-upca- 
pital, The next instance was that of a bank 
conducted on an entirely different principle, 
namely, the Birmingham Banking Com- 
| pany. They had no branches. They had 
| no reserved shares, The capital was 50,0002. 
in 500. shares, and it was all paid. This 
bank discounted largely, and re-discounted 
extensively, with the Bank of England ; 
| yet this bank had, since its commencement, 
| paid an annual dividend of ten per cent. 
|on its capital. The hon. Member referred 
to the evidence of Mr. Samuel Gurney, 
jwho, in reply to the question whether a 
| welhecnabesied bank ought not always to 
|have a quantity of Exchequer Bills on 
| which torely in cases ofdifficulty, answered, 
| that ‘ bills of exchange are quite as good a 
| security in time of difhculty as Exchequer 
Bills ; in most respects|better.” Now there 
| were two banks conducted on distinctly 





the law did not impose any restrictions on | different principles, and if it were left to 
the amount of the shares subscribed. Was , the Committee to decide, which they 
it reasonable that there should be any such | would establish as a model, it would be 
restrictions? The Report also complained ' difficult to determine to limit the operation 
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of a Joint-stock Bank to one particular 
system. The shareholders ought to be the 
best judges of their own interests, and it 
interfere 
unless it could be shown that the public 
interest required it. There were several 
other points indicated in the Report as 
topics of legislation. With respect to the 
publication of the liabilities and assets to 
the shareholders at large, that would not be 
advisable,as the information might not at all 
times be trustworthy, and only calculated 
to mislead. He trusted that the proposed li- 
mited inquiry would not beassented to by the 
House. The next point of the law referred 
to the non-payment of doubtful debts. 
How could any one judge, he should like 


to know, whether parties gave in a proper | 
He thought | 
it was unwise to make such a point a sub- | 
ject for legislative enactment, for it was | 
in reality impossible ever to decide with | 


account of bad debts or not ? 


certainty concerning it. ‘There were four 
or five other points referred to by his hon. 
Friend, which he thought were completely 
out of the scope of the notice of the 
House. 


were to obtain a direct remedy against | 
fraud, and to derive the readiest and most | 


efficient mode to recover debts. 


that, could not be made with advantage. 
Another reason against the 


found exceedingly difficult to come to a 
right and definite conclusion on that point 
by itself. 
accustomed to hold Government securities, 


whilst others transacted business without | 


them. How could the House legislate on 


such a point, when conflicting testimony | 
could be brought forward in favour of both | 


practices? Again, there was the question 
of discounting bills. His hon. Friend near 
him (Mr. Hume) was against the practice, 


while others on the Committee would, he | 
respecting the operations of banking in 
this country, there was something whim- 


doubted not, be found in its favour. Here, 
again, how could legislative enactments 
be framed to meet the question ? He could 


not perceive, in looking over the evidence, | 
anxious for the truth to be elicited, and, 
The Chan- | 


that this could be considered a safe or 
useful subject of legislation. 
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The real objects to be aimed at | 


He was | 
sure that any attempt to legislate beyond | 
excite expectations which could not be 
interference | 
was, that the modes of conducting those | 
banks were so various that it would be | 


For instance, some banks were | 
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Cornwall, and should make his notes 
payable at Newcastle, would it not be a 
hardship on the persons in the neighbour- 
hood? He could assure the hon, Gentleman 
that no fear need be entertained on that 
head ; for if one note was issued from the 
bank in Cornwall there was no danger of 
a second one being taken. For what 
would be done in the case alluded to? 
Why, the person who holds the note goes 
toanother bank, and demands cash for 
the note; this is at once acceded to, for 
the Cumberland banker is considered a 
safe man. The holder of the note is 
charged the postage to Newcastle and 
back, amounting to 3s., to which, if Is. is 
added for commission, he will have to 
pay 4s. for the 5/. note. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman think that this would be 
an inducement to him to receive a second 
note from the same quarter? The right 
hon. Gentleman's fears were entirely vision- 
ary, and still he had repeated his inquires 


| on the point just alluded toatleast a dozen 
| times. 


He felt sorry to have been obliged 
to take up the time of the House with so 
much dry detail; but he had thought it 
absolutely necessary, in order to show that 
the inquiry could not prove useful. He 
thought it would be exceedingly unwise to 
renew the Committee, for it would only 


realized. He would therefore move the 
previous question, and if supported by 
many of the Members he would divide 
the House; but, if not so supported, he 
should rest contented with having proposed 
what he thought would best contribute to 
an effective and impartial treatment of the 
question, and would support the motion 
of the hon. Member for Middlesex. 

Mr. Villiers thought, that if the hon. 
Member for Worcester would sanction an 
inquiry into the Joint-stock Banks, and 
into the effects of the suppression of one 


pound notes in 1823, and that he was not 


averse to the whole truth being disclosed 


sical in his opposition to the amendment 
of the Member for Middlesex. He was 


therefore, should vote for that amendment. 


cellor of the Exchequer had asked, with | He did not expect much good from the 


the most infantine simplicity, several ques. | 
tions on this subject, which betrayed, he 
thought, most groundless fears. ‘He in- | 
quired, for instance, if a banker in Cum- | 
berland should establish an agency in 


revival of this Committee, if the inquiry 
was to be confined to the operations of 
_ Joint-stock Banks, for he was afraid that, 
from partial evidence, no rules could be 
deduced that could have any general ap- 
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plication ; and, if the Committee had it 
not in view to devise regulations which 
should affect all banking establishments in 
the country, he feared that thei labours 
would be of very limited utility, and that 
it would tend to confirm an impression that 


already prevailed, that this inquiry awas | 
promoted rather with the view of restrict- | 
| the interests of a private trader; the result 
| was, that its interest and its duty were 


ing one branch of the trade in order to 
favour the other, than of promoting the 
public welfare. 
ment could usefully apply itself to discover 
on what principles banks should be regu- 
lated, with the view to their advantage and 
their safety ; but when thev had made such 
discovery, he was more disposed to leave 


the enforcement of those principles to free | 


competition than to legislation, for sure he 
was, that the more the public were encou- 
raged to lean upon Parliament for the 
regulation of their interests, the more 


careless and incautious would they become. | 


He thought the evils now imputed to Joint- 
stock Banks were greatly over-rated, and 


their advantages greatly under-rated, and | 


the difficulty of legislating for such evils 


as they were chargeable with, was shown | 
by the various nostrums which were pre- | 
Livery person } 
i arising out of the conduct of Joint-stock 
| Banks, which, for the sake of public 


scribed for their remedy. 
was confident in his own, but not many 
agreed with the other. His hon. Friend, 


the Member for the Tower Hamlets, had | 
no less than three, which he proposed to | 
combine—paid-up capital, unlimited ha- | 
Now he! 


bility, and complete publicity. 
had seldom heard any commercial man 


ze es | 
agree to them all, some disapproved of all, y 
| against the managers of Joint-stock Banks 


and he was more disposed to agree with 
the latter than the former. 
was thought to proceed from these banks 
being allowed to issue notes; but their 
issues not forming above one-fifth of their 
liabilities, their improper use of this pri- 
vilege did not amount to more than one- 
fifth of the evil to be apprehended. If it 
was an object to discover the real cause of 
these disturbances in the currency (and 
which now appear to be of periodical 
occurrence), why they should inquire into 
the mode in which the Bank of England 
had exercised its powers and its privileges. 
To inquire into Joint-stock Banks, and 
omit the largest of them all, which was the 
Bank of England, was, in his mind, a 
perfect delusion. He believed that most 
men who had written, and who had thought 
upon the causes of these commercial panics, 
had agreed in tracing them to the arbitrary 
and inconsiderate operations of the Bank 
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He thought that Parlia- | 
| classes were made the victims. 


The great evil | 
| ceedings; but he had never heard, amongst 
| all the charges against the Bank of Eng- 
|land, that of any want of personal in- 
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of England ; and until that establishment 
was placed upon a different footing, he saw 
no reason why the same calamities might 
not recur. The fault, in his judgment, 
was, that the Bank of England was given 
exclusive privileges, which led the country 
todepend upon it to regulate the currency, 
and at the same time it was left with all 


in constant conflict, and the commercial 
Until the 
currency of this country was made to 
depend upon some sounder system than 
this, he could only expect a repetition of 
those panics of which we heard so much, 
and which must be attended with such 
serious injury to trade. On these grounds 
he should support an extension of the 
inquiry. 

Mr. Warburton did not agree with his 
hon, Friend, the Member for North Derby- 
shire, in most of his propositions. The 
question before the House, as it appeared 
to him, was not whether they should 
legislate on the subject of Joint-stock 
Banks, but whether they should have a 
Committee of Inquiry on the subject— 
whether there were not in existence evils 


information and security, it was desirable 
to inquire into. The evils attributable to 
Joint-stock Banks were, it appeared to 
him, of a very diiferent nature from those 
which could be laid to the charge of the 
Bank of Engiand. Amongst ihe charges 


was that of want of integrity in their pro- 


tegrity on the part of its governors. A 
want of prudence had occasionally been 
attributed to them, but it had never been 
alleged against them, that they had mis- 
managed the funds intrusted to them by 
their customers, for their own personal 
benefit. He would not deny that the Bank 
of England might not be so perfect in its 
control of the currency as might be de- 


| sirable, and that a time might come when 


it would be advisable to inquire into such 
a question. At the same time, however, 
he would observe, that whilst the greatest 
good which could be expected to result 
from such an inquiry, was that of forming 
an eflicient board, to control the currency, 
with as much equality as possible, the 
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greatest evil which might be apprehended 
from bringing on such an inquiry, at an 
improper time, was such a general feeling 
of alarm amongst the public, as might 
cause a stoppage of payments at the Bank. 
For his own part, he did not think that at 
the present moment, it would be desirable 
to take up such an inquiry, and therefore 
he should not vote with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Middlesex. Whenever 
the fitting moment arrived, however, for 
such an investigation, he should be ready 
to support it. 

Mr. Thomas Baring said, that the hon. 
Member for Derbyshire had opposed all 
interference in Joint-stock Banks on the 
ground, that they were yet in their 
infancy, and that they would improve by 
experience. But would it not be useful to 
apply to them some control, as was done 
to other things not advanced beyond 
childhood ? He thought that a great dif- 
ference might be seen in the constitution 
of Joint-stock Banks and those established 
on the old system. Joint-stock Banks 
advertised capitals of millions, and pro- 
ceeded to business when only thousands 
were paid up. This appeared to him a 


strong distinguishing feature in the system 


of Joint-stock Banks. This might cer- 
tainly make inquiries into the nature of 
these establishments necessary. With 
respect to the inquiry being extended to 


the Bank of England, if it could be proved | 


that there was any intention of violating 
the charter, then he should think the in- 
quiry necessary ; but if there was not some 
great and decided change intended by that 
body he could not see that the inquiry 
could lead to any practical result. If there 
was any intention of giving any additional 
powers he thought the House ought to 
inquire into the nature of those powers, 
and their effect on the Bank of England; 
but if the powers it already possessed 
were wielded with foresight and discretion 
any further inquiry on the subject would 
be useless. But it appeared that no such in- 
crease of power was contemplated. He 
agreed with the hou. Member for Middlesex 
in his remarks on the fluctuations which took 
place so frequently in the circulating me- 
dium. He thought, also, the hon. Mem- 
ber’s observations on the subject of pub- 
licity of assets were worthy of observation. 
Indeed, sufficient proof of the necessity for 
such publicity had lately been given. He 
also thought the allusion made to the rate 
of exchange with America, and the em- 
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barrassment in the commercial affairs of 
that country, was not uncalled for. There 
was one point on which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had dwelt to which he was 
desirous of referring. That right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken with some com- 
placency of the caution which he had 
given last year on the subject of specula- 
tion in Joint-stock Banks. He certainly 
had made some remarks of a cautionary 
character; but not in such explicit terms 
as that they could be laid hold of and 
be of service; he had merely said that 
that state of things could not last for ever. 
An assertion so vague could scarcely be of 
much service. He thought the House 
undoubtedly ought to pay attention to the 
subject of Joint-stock Banks, for he felt 
assured that the public would not trouble 
themselves much about the matter. Each 
person would continue his speculations, 
flattering himself that he had so well and 
so safely disposed of his money that his 
particular speculation could not fail. He 
thought, therefore, that if the House in 
general should say that a floating deb of 
thirty millions ought not to be allowed to 
remain without some legislative interfer- 
ence being made respecting it, such inter- 
ference would meet with the approbation 
of the sound-thinking part of the commu- 
nity. He certainly thought that inquiry 
should be instituted. 

Mr. Clay said, that the observations 
which he had intended making were in a 
great measure superseded by the remarks 
which had already fallen from his hon. 
Friend to the right (Mr. Hume). He was 
decidedly of opinion that, if any inquiry 
was useful it should not be limited to any 
particular banking establishment, but ex- 
tended to the whole system. He also 
begged to say from what he knew of the 
state of the money market, and of the state 
of public opinion on this question, that this 
inquiry was imperatively demanded. The 
hon, Member for Derbyshire whom he did 
not see in his place, had stated that this 
inquiry could be of no public service. If 
he (Mr. Clay) thought that the hon. Mem- 
ber gave expression to the sentiments en- 
tertained by any considerable number of 
the persons interested in Joint - stock 
Banks, when he stated this opinion, he for 
one should consider it as the strongest 
possible reason why the inquiry ought to 
be proceeded with, and he would further 
add, if such opinions were entertained by 
the parties to whom he had referred, it was 
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anything but creditable to them to attempt 
to arrest the progress of this investigation, 
and, for his part, he certainly had imagined 
that the re-appointment of this Committee 
would not have been opposed. He thought 
so because it must be apparent to every 
one, from what had recently taken place, 
that the most searching inquiry was ue- 
cessary. With regard to the argument 
that the Legislature had no right to inter- 
fere between one individual and another, 
he admitted that it might hold good if 
those concerned in Joint - stock Banks 
were to be the only sufferers by their ope- 
rations; but when the whole community 
was affected by them, and when the entire 
fabric of commercial credit was liable to 
be shaken by the acts of those bodies, he 
conceived that the Legislature had not 
only a right but it was their bounden duty 
to interfere. He concurred with the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton that Joint- 
stock Banks had conferred great benefit on 
the community; but in order to render that 
benefit permanent it was necessary that 
the public mind should be satisfied that 
they rested on a secure foundation, and 
this confidence could only be established 
by the most searching inquiry into the 
principles on which the transactions of 
those concerns were conducted. 

Mr. Pattison was understood to state, 
that it might perhaps be expected that he 
should express his opinion on the question 
before the House. He felt that he was 
placed in a most awkward predicament, 
from being unaccustomed to address them. 
He would, however, simply advert toa few 
of the topics touched upon by hon, Mem- 
bers who had preceded him, and in the first 
place, he must observe that he could not 
concur in opinion with those who thought 
that sufficient cause had not been shewn 
for this inquiry. Events which had taken 
place during the recess, in his opinion fully 
justified the re-appointment of this Com- 
mittee. With respect to the observations 


of the hon. Member for Coventry, in refer- | 
ence to the management of the Bank of | 
England, he considered them uncalled | 
for ; and be could only tell that hon. Gen- | 


tleman, who thought fit to find fault with 
the management of the Bank, that the 
accounts of that establishment had been 


regularly published—that its affairs were | 


conducted under the auspices of Govern- 
ment—and that all its transactions were 
in strict conformity with the rules and re- 
gulations prescribed by the Legislature. 
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If, then, there were any grounds for this 
accusation why was it not brought for- 
ward before, and why should the present 
moment be selected for the attack ? When 
the proper time arrived, the Governors of 
the Bank would be ready to meet any ac- 
cusations which might be brought against 
them, and he had no doubt but it would 
then be satisfactorily shown that those 
charges of mismanagement were without 
foundation. THe repeated, that sufficient 
cause had not been shewn why this inquiry 
should not take place. Tle would, there- 
fore, support the motion for the re-appoint- 
ment of the Committee, and, if the Joint 
Stock Banks were not conducted on the 
principle admitted by the Legislature, that 
principle must be altered. 

Mr. Cayley said, be agreed with the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, that the inquiry 
should be extended to the affairs of the Bank 
of England. The difficulty which the Bank 
of England had to contend with under the 
present system was, that it had to attend 
not only to its own interest—to bank 
stock, for instance, as well as other pro- 
perty connected with that establishment— 
but also to the interes s of the mercantile 
body. The Bank on the late trying occa- 


sion had actedwith great humanity, and had 
attended to its own interests as well as the 
great interests of the public, without draw- 
ing the cord too tight. But he would now 
ask what was the danger to the Bank at 


present? The danger arose in a great 
measure from the circumstance, that the 
exchanges were not favourable, and, con- 
sequently, so long as this was the case the 
necessary result must be, to create derange- 
ment, to a certain extent, in the affairs of 
the Bank. In the crisis of 1825, the state 
of the exchanges was not so bad or so in- 
jurious to the Bank. On that occasion, 
‘the rate of exchange had been unfavour- 
‘able for only six months; whereas, when 
ithe difficulties commenced last autumn, 
}it had been unfavourable for twelve or 
eighteen months, and then, asin 1825, the 
Bank was compelled to make the greatest 
exertions to stave off the evil day, and to 
counteract the evil arising from the price 
of commodities being higher than the 
standard of value. He considered it im- 
| possible that the standard of value could 
be higher than the prices of commodities, 
'unless the circulation had diminished in 
|order to raise the price. He therefore 
| supported the inquiry, while at the same 
‘time he expressed it as his opinion, that 
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the Bank of England could not have 
managed in any other way than they had 
done for the last few months. In the 
autumn, the Bank was in a most perilous 
state. Heconsidered it was yet in greater 
peril still at the present moment; and was 
it then wise and prudent to wait till they 
got deeper into the mud before they insti- 
tuted inquiry ? 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the question 
before the House was really whether the 
inquiry should be as extensive as the hor. 
Member for Middlesex had called for. He 
did not think that anybody had intimated 
the least intention of opposing an inquiry. 
One Gentleman had argued against it, 
but he did not say, that he meant to vote, 
against it. If the inquiry implied hos- 
tility to Joint-stock Banks—if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had stated a case 
of misconduct against the directors of 
Joint-stock Banks, he (Mr. O’Connell) 
should feel it to be his duty to negative the 
motion. He had heard something of that 
kind from the hon. Member for Bridport, 
but nothing from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He was for inquiry. If in- 


quiry was to imply Legislation according 
to the report, 


he would be decidedly 
against it; but he thought that inquiry 
was necessary, because it should be 
courted by those who asked for public con- 
fidence, and in the next place, the notion 
that Joint-stock Banks contributed to the 
evils of the present state of affairs, was a 
reason why there should be inquiry. His 
own opinion was, that{instead of increasing 
the distress, they tended to mitigate it, 
and afforded a ground of security never 
before introduced into the banking system. 
A Joint-stock Bank had stopped in Eng- 
land and Ireland, and private Banks had 
stopped. The Bank of Carlisle had stop- 
ped, although it had been many years in 
existence, and we were told its creditors 
would receive 14s. or 15s. in the pound. 
There would be no loss upon the stoppage 
in England, and he was thoroughly con- 
vinced there would be no loss upon the 
stoppages in Ireland, because the number 
of individuals was such, that with a small 
loss to each, they would cover the public 
loss. To talk of Joint-stock Banks in- 
creasing the evil could have no other 
meaning than this, that their issues pressed 
upon the Bank of England. That they 
filled up the channel of circulation which 
he said was wanted, was proved by what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for Yar- 
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mouth, who said, that we were in a state of 
great prosperity at the time the inquiry 
was first instituted, and therefore the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should have 
seen that adversity would follow. What 
species of country was it in which pros- 
perity was a symptom of distress and 
rnin? If there was no other reason for 
inquiry, was not that a reason? Must 
there not be something rotten in the sys 

tem? You are too prosperous, and there- 
fore you must come to misery at once, 
When Dr. Majendie set about dissecting 
a dog, he nailed his nose to a board, and 
then dissected him. The Directors of the 
Bank of England were in that situation— 
they were nailed by the nose. The gold 
standard had been introduced —too dear 
an instrument of exchange for such a 
country as this—and it had nailed them. 
They were not to consider how the price 
of every other article varied, and the price 
of gold varied ; but by a kind of equivocat- 
ing species of policy, they were to indulge 
in the malady until it gained a kind of 
feverish strength that was not health. In 
that situation they were placed, not by any 
misconduct or fault of theirs, but by the 
fault of the system which the Legislature 
would not look directly in the face. In 
what a situation were the two countties ! 
It was said there was an union between 
England and Ireland. Accordingly, we 
had here a Government Bank. How were 
they off in Ireland? They had a national 
Bank. For what purpose? For the sole 
purpose of monopoly. Within a district 
of fifty miles of Dublin, no man could issue 
notes except the Bank of Ireland. Yes, 
five or six individuals might, but if you 
increased the security, by having more 
liable for their payments, in proportion as 
you increased the security, you diminished 
the right to issue. The House was aware 
that the Bank of England last autumn 
raised the rate of discount to five per cent. 
while the Bank of Ireland discounted at 
three and a half; and at the same time the 
Joint -stock Banks discounted good paper 
at six per cent. What was the conse- 
quence? Bills came from Lancashire and 
other parts in England, and were dis- 
counted bythe Bank of Ireland atthree and 
a half percent. ; the person who got the bills 
discounted went nextdoor and got gold,and 
Ireland was thus drained of gold. When 
a panic took place in consequence of the 
excitement caused by the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s coming into office, it was neces- 
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sary to send over a million to Ireland ; 
and what would be the consequence if it 
should be necessary to send over gold now 
when there was little more than four mil- 
lions in the Bank? Some hon. Mem- 
bers approved of inquiry, but objected 
to the time. He could see no reason in 
that. 
should it be postponed ? 


ger. Was the Bank of England in danger ? 
Ifso; that was an imperative reason for in- 
quiry. Ifthe Bank were in danger, was 


not the community also in danger and was | 


it not the most rational way to get out of 


the difficulty by meeting the danger at. 


once? ‘The great danger arose from the 
apprehensions of the public, and the best 


way to dispel those apprehensions was to | 
Hon. | 


ascertain what the real evil was. 
Members had spoken of the importance of 
establishing great principles. Now, 
nothing was worse in many instances than 
great principles for individual injury. He 
believed, the great principle sought to be 
established in 


danger and more injury to many indivi- | 


duals than any other of a similar nature. It | 
spread its influence over a vast number of | 


individuals, and reduced many who had 
been living in wealth and affluence to the 
greatest distress. He therefore wished for 
inquiry. The Chancellor of the 
chequer said inquiry would 

incidentally ; 
directly ? 


come 


Let the inquiry commence 


without delay; and the more extensive it | 


was, the more would the public mind be 
disabused. 


Mr. Crawford bore testimony to the | 


correctness of the illustration given by the 


hon. Member for Derbyshire of the success | 


of the Birmingham Joint-stock Bank. He 
was not prepared to address the House, 


as he had not had the honour of being | 


upon the Committee. He had, however, 


endeavoured to make some estimates of | 


what might be the probable profit of a 
most prosperous bank. He left a large 


margin when he said that ten per cent. of | 
that profit could not arise upon a banking | 
principle unless it were from the sale of | 


thcredit of the banks, instead of money 
on discount. So far as the debate had 
gone, it did not appear that the House 
had been put in possession of ove im- 
portant fact respecting circulation —viz. 
the amount of paper created by re-dis- 
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Why not have inquiry now? Why | 
The hon. Mem- | 
ber for Bridport and the hon, Member for | 
the Tower Hamlets, said there was dan- | 


1819 had caused more | 


Ex- | 


e | 
why should it not come | 
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counts, acting upon prices just as much 
as bank rates acted upon prices. With- 
out meaning to define to what extent the 
present evils had been produced by the 
circumstance of Joint-stock Banks lending 
| credit, instead of lending money, he thought 
lhe might say, that such a practice would 
account for the state into which the coun- 
try had been thrown. 

Mr. Poulet Thomson observed, that the 
hon. Member for Derbyshire had brought 
forward the Report of the Committee, and 
had objected to its being re-appointed, 
because he objected to the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee. The Committee 
advised, in their Report to the House, the 
re-construction of the Committee of last 
Session for the purpose of acquiring fur- 
ther information before they could recom- 
mend any course of legislation to the 
House. With respect to what had fallen, 
as to the Committee reporting that legis- 
lation, was unadvisable; he need only 
refer to the evidence of Mr. Moore James, 
who said, in reply to the question, ‘ Is 
this a portion of the law, which, in your 
opinion requires amendment? It does.” 
He believed that hon. Members would 
find few witnesses who considered legisla- 
tion unadvisable, though they differed as 
to the mode. If it were advisable, then, 
to legislate on the subject, was it not better 
to re-appoint the Committee? Every 
friend of Joint-stock Banks ought to assent 
to the inquiry. All must be aware that 
these banks had borne up well, and had 
‘gained credit under the trial. As a friend, 
therefore, to Joint-stock Banks, he should 
| vote for the proposed inquiry. Whatever 
| difference of opinion there might be as to 
the construction of some of these banks, it 
could not be denied, that the large num. 
bers of persons of wealth and respecta- 
bility who engaged in these establishments 
| formed a new feature in the banking sys-~ 
tem of this country. No doubt such a 
'number of persons of this class created a 
greater degree of security and no man 
| entertained a doubt that paper had been 
‘pushed farther than it ever had been 
before. The credit of the Joiut-stock 
Banks undoubtedly produced such a re- 
sult; and he agreed with an hon. Member 
| who stated, that great disadvantage might 
larise from the market being overflooded 
with paper at one time, and too much 
curtailed at another. But that was an 
evil which could not be guarded against : 
no Act of Parliament could make people 
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wise. If people were so unwise as to act 
in the manner his hon. Friend had de- 
scribed, he believed no legislative measures 
could be found to make them act more 
prudently, and prevent them running into 
such evils. Of this, however, there could 
be no doubt, that numbers of persons em- 
barking their whole fortunes in such esta- 
blishments formed a great guarantee for 
their stability and good management. If 
the House were to adopt the proposition of 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, it would 
be impossible to say how far the investiga- 
tions of the Committee might extend. See 
what a field of inquiry would be open to 
them. They would have to inquire into 
the state of bullion; they would have to 
inquire into the state of the coinage; they 
would have to determine whether it were 
advisable to have a silver standard, or a 
gold standard, or a mixed gold and silver 
standard, or no standard at all. Nothing 
could be more injudicious than to founda 
proposition for so extensive an inquiry on 
a motion, the object of which was merely 
to revive a Committee on a small branch 
of that inquiry. He objected to the motion 
of the hon. Member for Middlesex, also, 
on the ground that the words of that 
motion went much further even than his 
hon. Friend himself wished. He objected 
to the motion, because the Committee for 
the renewal of which his right hon. Friend 
had moved would have quite enough to do 
if they were confined to the investigation 


of the state and conduct of Joint-stock | 


Banks. But it had been argued, that it 
was impossible for such a Committee ade- 
quately to discharge the duties intrusted 


to it, without making an inquiry into the | 
state and conduct of the Bank of England. | 
Why his right hon. Friend had admitted, | 
that, so far as the Bank of England was | 


connected with the Joint-stock Banks, an 


inquiry must be made into the conduct of | 
the Bank of England, but no further. In, 


his opinion, it would be highly inexpedient 
to go into an extended inquiry with refer. 
ence to the Bank of England. A time of 
difficulty—not of difficulty in the condition 
of the Bank of England, but of difficulty 
in the condition of the commercial world-— 
was certainly not the time to choose for 
entering into a solemn investigation of the 
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| with the concerns of the Bank of England. 
'He wished the Bank of England to be 
allowed, in the faithful and honorable dis- 
charge of its duties (and he was quite sure 
_that it would discharge its duties faithfully 
' and honorably), to take itsown uninterrupted 
/and independent course. An interference 
with that course would not be wise, and 
would not be treating the Bank of England 
with the justice and fairness to which it 
was entitled. He would not enter into 
the various questions which had been 
raised by the hon. Member for Middlesex, 
and other hon, Gentlemen. He would 
not inquire whether the recent commercial 
pressure might or might not have been 
obviated by more early assistance—he 
would say nothing on the general question 
of our currency—and he would conclude 
by expressing his earnest hope that the 
House would not agree to the motion of 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Middle- 
sex, but would confine the inquiries of the 
proposed Committee within the limits re- 
commended by his right hon, Friend. 

Sir Robert Peel felt it his duty to sup- 
port the motion of the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was cer- 
tainly of great importance to the commer- 
cial and banking interests of the country 
that Parliament should at an early period 
of the Session pronounce a decisive opi- 
nion as to whether or no it could interfere 
with them by proposing any new restric- 
tions on Joint-stock Banks; and if Par- 
liament decided that it could so interfere, 
it ought to make known with as little de- 
lay as possible what would be the nature 
of those restrictions, because the very sus- 
pense of the question was pregnant with 
almost as much evil as unwise legislation 
upon it could be. A Committee had been 
appointed, witnesses had been examined, 
but the Committee lad informed the world 
that it had not time to conclude its inqui- 
_ Ties, and therefore it proposed to renew its 
| Inquiries; and now the consequence was, 
| that no one could determine that he might 

safely enter into a connexion with any 
| banking establishment—not because his 
, prospects of the new regulations might 
| materially affect his speculation, but he 
_would be unwilling to engage in it while 


/such au inquiry was pending. It was, 


whole state and conduct of the Bank of | therefore, highly necessary that Parliament 
England. Nothing could indeed be more | should, without delay, decide what could 
unadvisable. He did not wish to impede | be done, and what it intended to do. He 
the operations of the Bank of England, | was, therefore, unwilling to devolve on the 
nor did he wish to mix up that House | Committee more than was necessary for 
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the object of inquiry: if the inquiry were 
to be carried out into every branch of 
banking affairs, and into the mznutie of the 
currency question, they might go on ad 
infinitum. If they were to appoint a Com- 
mittee to investigate the operations of the 
whole of the English banks, the Irish | 
banks, the Scotch banks , public banks, 
private banks, Joint-stock banks, and all 
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the various banks in the kingdom, there | 
would be no end to the inquiry, there | 
would be no one subject settled, and no 
pretext would be wanting for postponing a 
decision. Therefore, while he was for a 
full inquiry into the subject, he would have | 
it limited to a special object. 
two propositions before the House besides 

the original motion, ‘There was the pro- | 
position of the hon. Member for Middle- 


There were | 


sex to multiply the objects of inquiry; and | 1 


there was the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Derbyshire, which went to 
deny the right of the House to make any | 
inquiry into the subject at all. To neither 
of those propositions could he give his 
consent. He had already stated the rea- 
sons which induced him to oppose the | 
motion of the hon. Member for Middlesex. 
To the principle involved in the proposi- | 
tion of the hon. Member for Derbyshire | 
he could by no means agree. ‘The hon, 
Member for Derbyshire contended, that as | 
it was generally allowed that Parliament 
ought not to attempt to instruct or con- | 
trol persons, generally, in the manage- 
ment of their own business, so it ought | 
not to interfere with the management of 
Joint-stock Banks. But the cases were 
widely different. Parliament had already 
interfered with reference to Joint-stock 
Banks, and having so interfered, it was 
entitled to carry that interference further. 
If the persons who were engaged in Joint- 
stock Banks were to be considered the 
best judges of the manuer of carrying on 
their own business, why had Parliament 
restricted them in various ways?) Why 
were they prohibited from issuing five- 
shilling or half-crown notes? The mo- 
ment that Parliament interfered with them 


| ruined unless the 


i; those 





in one respect, it acquired the right or 
contracted the obligation to interfere with 


them in any other respect in which such | 
interference might be considered advan- | 
No one could | 

but the sound | 


tageous to the public. 

deny, not only the right, 

policy and justice of acting on this prin- 

ciple. For instance, could any man doubt 

that the recent transactions of the North- 
VOL, XXXVI, {fe 
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ern and Central Banking Company jus- 
tified an inquiry into the nature of those 
transactions? Where a company had 
been invested by the Legislature w ith the 
power of coinage, or wal the power of 
issuing money—a_ power affecting the in- 
it merely of the shareholders, but 
who took their notes—and tai 
mpany was found to have made an 
Bank of England, and 
that they should be 
Bank advanced them a 
thousand p surely that 
very different from a 
speculation in sugar or The 
moment that » Legislature devolved 
upon any body nen the power of issu- 
oney (a power absolutely regal in it 
moment it acquired fr 
that the interests of 
proceeding affected 
should The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite said that no one could doubt 
the disinterested and judicious conduct of 
the directors of the " Joint-stock Banks. 
He doubted it. He had not so much con- 
fidence in their wisdom as the hon. Gen- 
tleman had. The hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site had spoken of two banks that had 
been well conducted. But could the re- 
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| gulations observed by those two banks be 


enforced on others? Look at the report 


| 
| of last yee ar, and let any man say whether 


he could place implicit cot ‘fidence in the 
of Joint-stock Banks. It ap- 
that the m imagers of one of them 
stated that every year they had large divi- 
dends, they had great profits, but though 
they had bad debts to the amount of 
20,0002. or 30,000/. they never took any 
account of them, and their shares were at 
a epree of ten per cent. How did that 
state of things arise? By the power which 
Parliament had conferred upon the par- 
ties. The difficulty which private banks 
felt in conducting their business proved 
that fact. He would not say anything of 
the wisdom of that course, but having 
given such a power virtually or directly, 
legally or practically, they ought to in- 
quire into the operation of it. Then, ano- 
ther hon. Gentleman had gone to the 
other extreme; he had said that all in- 
quiries were good, and, so far from denying 
to Parliament the right of inquiry, he was 
for carrying it to the fullest extent. 
While one hon. Gentleman deprecated all 
inquiry, the other wished to have an 
inguiry into everything, not excluding the 
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affairs of the Bank of England itself. 


Now, with regard to the conduct of the 
Bank of England, as far as its relations to 
the Government were a that had | 
been recently the subject of two inquiries. 
He recollected sitting on a ‘Commies, 
three years since, day after day, which 
was appointed forthe purpose of inquiring 
into the whole of the transactions of the 

Bank of England as far as they related to | 
the Government, and, i 


tended to propose to revise the Bank char- 
ter. But they had a right to ascertait 
what manner it would be affeeted by th 
subject of inguiry. ‘ven then, 
would be no necessity, he 


the Government, or any of its operations, 
only so far as Joint-stock Banks were con 
cerned, [f, in the course of investigation, 
it should be stated, thatthe Bank of Eng- 


land, and not the Joint-stock Banks, had | 
then it would be} 


caused certain evils, 
difficult for the Bank of England to resist 
any further inquiry as to the truth of that 
statement. The permission to Joint-stock 
Banks to pay in Bank of 


had gone, that question did not appear to 
have been put. That might be because 


the Committee had not sufficiently per- | 


formed its duty, or had not thonght it 
necessary to inquire. [Mr. 
himself put the question to a witness, who 
had objected to it.] 


deny the power of the Committee to en- 
force an inquiry into the subject. The 
question was not whether the power given 
to Joint-stock Banks to pay > Bank of 
England paper diminished or extended 
credit, but whether it had ies a tendency 
to increase the danger to credit, and 
whether the evil concomitant with making 
fluctuations in the value of money was not 
a greater evil than the facility of doing it 
could be beneficial ? Although he must 
contend that every relation of the Bank of 
England with Jomt-stock Banks must be, 
as far as necessity required, intruded upon, 
he should vote for the original motion, 
dissenting, as he did, from both amend- 
ments. The hon. and learned Member 
for Kilkenny re-opened the whole question, 
but the Bill of 1819 had been so often 
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consequence of | 
that inquiry, the Bank charter was extend- | 
ed, and he apprehended that no man in: | 


‘there | 
would venture to | 

ay, to go into that part of tie operations | 
aie Bank of England which related to | 


England paper | 
instead of gold might be very proper and | 
profitable or not, but, as far as s the inal | 


Hume had | 


If such a question | 
were put and objected to, nobody could | 
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discussed, that he should decline entering 
upon it on this occasion, He should only 


refer to one position which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had taken up, namely, 
| that it was very wise in times of prosperity 
| te to look forward to times of difficulty and 
ds anger. 
| 
| 
| 


He would just remark that the 
evils, if evils had arisen, were not to be 
attributed to the Bill of 1819. If they 
| chose to have a large quantity of convert- 
ible paper, then to have a metallic 
, Whether gold or silver, or both 
jointly, y could not have a large 
mass of paper converted into a metallic 
standard without the risk of a reaction. 
| But the reaction that followed the Bill of 
18!9 was not the effect of that Bill, but 
the foreign exchanges, and, whatever 
might be the present prosperity, or the 
future adversity, they were bound to look 
at the foreigen exe whi an ges; and if they did, 
}they could not h elp » looking out for the 
time of possible danger. If the hon. 
, Gentleman meant to have a paper cur- 
rency to an indefinite extent, and not to 
have it convertibl > at all, then, perhaps, 
| there would be no necessity for his looking 
out for times of danger. But even then 
his hope of eternal prosperity would be 
very ii isive, for there would be a pro- 
In prices, and a progressive 
lecrease of trade, so that not looking out 
| for danger woul Id not be the way to ‘avoid 
lit. With regard to the evils of the Bill of 
1819, he never denied the extent of in- 
dividual distress occasioned by it, and he 
had never contemplated that distress with- 
outregretting the serious injuries that en- 
sued; but he thought the system which 
rendered that Bill necessary, and not the 
| Bill itself, ought to be made responsible 
for those evils. [He did not believe any 
measure Was ever proposed which was so 
| conducive to the comfort of the labouring 
| classes as that which compelled those who 
jemployed them to pay them their wages 
| according to a certain fixed standard. 

Mr. Wakley maintained that all who 
voted for inquiry limited to Joint-stock 
Banks implied at least, if they did not di- 
rectly aim, an attack on the character of 
those institutions, There might be defects 
lin t-eir constitution, but they were parts 
of the old ayer of banking, and the 
Joint-stock establish ments had gone far to 
remedy the evils formerly complained of, 
Ifthe present inquiry were restricted to the 
Joint-stock Banks, Parliament would, in 
his opinion, act most unfairly by them; why 
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should they victimise those institutions 


while it was notorious to every man of 


common sense and memory that the old 
system which they had tended so ma- 
terially to alleviate led to calamities to 


which, under the new state of things, they | 
Member | 


sincular | 


could find no parallel ? The hon. 
for Bridport had taken a very 


view of this question, deprecating as he 


did all inquiry into the state and manage- 
althougl 


nd 
nd 


ment of the Bank of England, 
he admitted that great evils existed, a 
that the tine might come so when a 
searching inquiry should ins‘ituted. 
That hon. Gentleman, he believed, was a 
profound senator, and also learned in 
medicine. He would put this question 
to him—suppose he had some disease 
originating in the defective state of his 
circulation, spreading funguses and cx- 
crescences over his whole system, what 
would be thought if be said to his medical 
adviser, “* 1 have a radical defect in 
circulating medium; [desire you will cure 
me specdily and effectually, but [ positively 
interdict you from going to the heart, t 
fountain of all circulation ; there may be 
a disease of the heart; it may be proper 
to institute inquiry at some future time, 
but for the present, and for reasons best 
known to myself, [| positively prohibit you 
from extending your observation into the 
source of all the disease, the fountain of my 
existence and energy >” He maintained 
that the seat of all the evils at present 
felt was to be found in the defective state 
of the Bank of England. If there were 
derangement at that great fountain of our 
circulation, it would be utterly impossible 
for the monetary concerns of the \ 
to be so much distracted. He called upon 
the House, looking at all the interests in- 
volved in this question, to proceed boldly 
and fearlessly, not upon any miserable, 
piddling, patchwork system, but gene rally 
and practically with a view to the discovery 
and successful application of the 
medy that could be found for the acknow- 
ledged evils of the present system. He 
for one should cordially support his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Middlesex, in the 
amendment he had moved. 

Mr. Pease disclaimed everything sa- 
vouring of hostility towards Joint-stock 
Banks. Of their value, no one in his 
Opinion could entertain a doubt, provided 
they were properly conducted. Those, 
therefore, which were conducted upon a 
sound and prudent system had everything 
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country 
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| tohope from the proposed inquiry, while, 
on the other hand, the public should be 
put on its guard against such as were es- 
tablished upon another footing. The hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenn y (Mr. 
O'Connell) deprecated the carrying ‘out of 
principles which might be atte onded with 
i great private injury. But if it were main- 
tained that ground for inquiry into the 
conduct of the Bank of Engl: ind arose out 
of the of their having re- 
cently { the Northern and Central 
Bank, would the Bank parlour not thereby 
be put upon its guard as to the principles 
and conditions on which they would grant 
similar relief to other important interests; 
and migcht there not be produced a 
deluge of misery in Ireland which he would 
from combating ? He for was 
loss to know obj ct could be 
gained by extending this inquiry to the 
Bank of England. ‘They had already all 
the elements of the information required. 
They knew the — yn deposits, the 
amount of circulation, bullion, of se- 
curities, and they all re the rate of 
interest. The Joint-stock Banks had re- 
ownup; the state of their affairs 
investigation, in order that the 
might know whether the sound 
prine iples on which they were instituted 
had not been departed from; and as the 
present Committee would have quite 
igh to do, the inquiry being restricted 
ight hon. Gentleman proposed, he 
against its being extended ge- 
into the banking system of the 
country, and particularly to include the 
the Bank of England. 
‘the E xchequer said, 
n reply, that he did not see any reason 
from th e statements which had been made, 
and the arguments which had been ad- 
in the course of the discussion, to 
induce him to alter the course he had 
taken the liberty of suggesting at the out- 
set—that the inquiry should not extend 
'to the Bank of England, and its proceed- 
ings, save and except where the Bank of 
England connected itself with the Joint- 
stock Banks; for, undoubtedly, wherever 
its proceedings told upon or influenced 
| their proceedings, both must be connected 
|together; in fact, it was impossible to 
‘separate the one from the other. But, 
| although he was not prepared to recom- 
| mend an inquiry into the conduct of the 
| Bank of England before a Select Com- 
| mittee, although he did not think it neces- 
H 2 
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sary to enter into a vindication of the 
proceedings of the Bank upon the present 
occasion, yet he must be allowed, in com- 
mon justice, to say, that the Bank of 
England had not been fairly treated by 
some hon. Gentlemen who had spoken in 
the debate. The very contradiction of the 
charges brought against the Bank of Eng- 


land was, if not a complete defence of the | 


course taken by the Bank, at least in some 
degree an answer to the objections which 
had been urged. It had been suggested, 
that the Bank had acted wrongly in the 
assistance they had afforded, at a time of 
great emergency, to the Northern and 
Central Bank ; he should like to know how 
the argument would have stood if the 
Bank had not come forward, not for the 
sake of that establishment—not for the 
sake of an establishment which had mis- 
conducted its own proceedings, but for the 
sake of the public interests that must have 
been involved? Would it not have been 
said, that the Bank of England, jealous of 
the Joint-stock Banks, seized the first 
opportunity—not doubting its solvency 
—wiihout any fear as to their realizing the 
amount of their advances—the Bank of 
England seized the first opportunity to 
crush a rival establishment, and compel 
Parliament to look at the whole question 


of Joint-stock Banks under a new and 
more formidable aspect? Suppose that 
Bank, with forty branches, had failed, by 


reason of the inertness or re atakntens of 
the Bank of England to afford it any as- 
sistance—suppose that failure had been 
followed by that of other Banks, would 
they have heard so much as they bad 
during this discussion, in defence of the 
system of Joint-stock Banks? Justice 
ought to be done to the Bank of England 
in a case of this description, and the prin- 
ciples on which it had acted should not be 
entirely overlooked, Observations had been 
made with regard to the extension of the 
operations of the Bank of England in the 
provinces, by the establishment of branch 
banks. 


day, and their predecessors in office, were 
equally to blame with the Bank. The 
establishment of those branches in the 
provinces originated with Lord Liverpool’s 
Administration, when the Bank of England 
was not only invited, but induced by va- 
rious considerations, to follow that plan ; 
and yet they were now taunted, because 
they had adopted the course recommended 


$ COMMONS} 


But if there were anything wrong | 
in that, the Government of the present | 
_terms. But he must beg more particularly 
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by the Legislature. Was that acting justly 
by the Bank of England? With reference 
to the observation which had been thrown 
out by the hon. Member for Yarmouth 
(whose opinion he was always disposed to 
treat with profound respect), he had taunted 
lim (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
with having met this subject last year in 
the language of caution, but that he should 
have been more precise in the language 
he had used. On the occasions to which 
reference had been made, namely, on the 
6th and 12th of May last ; now what were 
his (the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s) 
words? Why, on the 6th May, on making 
his speech on the budget, he had said— 
“* T cannot sit down without again stating, 
that, whilst we have the greatest reason to 
be grateful for our present state of pro-« 
sperity, at the same time, there are indica- 
tions, at the present moment, which eall 
for every hon. Gentleman’s close inspection. 
The House must see, in the great extent 
of speculation which prevails, in the num- 
ber of Banks which are rising up in all 
directions, grounds for the exercise of 
vigilance, caution, and prudence.” Then, 
on the 12th May, on the occasion of the 
discussion upon the motion of the hon, 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Clay), 
his remarks were to this eflect—* The 
House is aware, that a general spirit of 
speculation is abroad; that Joint-stock 
Companies are formed for all kinds of 
purposes, some for purposes to which such 
co-operations are by no means applicable ; 
and the House will feel that this rage for 
speculation will hardly fail to extend itself 
to the banking business as well as others. 

* In proportion, then, as we 
allow the application of the Joint-stock 
principle to sound and legitimate objects, 
we are bound to see that, under the colour 
of Joint-stock Banks, the country is not 
imposed upon by a number of bubble 
companies, representing no property, and 
incapable of aflording the smallest  se- 
curity.” He was, therefore, at a loss to 
conceive how any caution could, by possi- 
bility, have been given in more direct 


to call the attention of the House to the 
declarations made by the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, on the 6th day of May last. 
On that occasion, the hon. Gentleman, in 
addressing the House, said—‘ On the 
whole, I think we ought to be gratified 
with the real state of the industry and 
commerce of thecountry, The right hon. 
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Gentleman seems to anticipate some great 
and unfortunate crisis from the extensive 
spirit of speculation which now pervades 
the country. I confess that I have no 
fears upon that score. 
Bank of England continues to be conducted 
upon the principles upon which it now is 
governed, there need be no apprehension 
of a crisis, or of a panic.” ‘There were 
several other topics, particularly in regard 
to Exchequer Bills, to which he wished to 
advert, but at that advanced hour he was 
unwilling longer to detain the House. He 
could not, 


{Fes. 6} 


As long as the | 
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they were told, that the only danger was 
the intense anxiety on the part of the 
public to rush to it with deposits and 
overwhelm it, like Tarpeia of old, with 
bucklers of gold. He repeated that, in 
his opinion, there was no necessity for 
any inquiry into the concerns of the Bank 
of England, an investigation having lately 





however, sit down, without | 


deprecating most earnestly the tone of the | 
observations made by the hon. Member for | 
Coventry (Mr. Williams), which were at | 
once unjust, impolitic, and capable of great | 


misrepresentation out of doors. Compar- 
ing the engagements of the Bank with the 


present extent of bullion, the hon. Member | 


drew the inference, that the Bank could 
only pay 7s. 6d. in the pound. 
statement going forth to the world, without 
contradiction, was liabie to great miscon- 
ception among the vulgar. It was quite 
unjust; it proceeded upon a mistaken 
view of the case—as if bullion were the 
only assets which the Bank had to meet 
the liabilities. It had been said that every 
one who voted for the restricted inquiry, 
indicated distrust of the Joint-stock Banks. 


He, for one, repudiated that principle. If 


he were asked, whether he had confidence 
in all Joint-stock Banks, undoubtedly that 
would be a confession of faith, too un- 
bounded for him to make; but he 
anxious to see whether they required 


was 


Such a! 


amendment, and how it could be best | 


applied. Before he sat down, he was 
anxious to call the attention of the House 
to a very interesting document which he 
held in his hand. 
to the world, in the shape of a commentary 
on the report of the Committee which sat 
upon this subject last Session. It stated 
in terms, that the Northern and Central 
Bank of England had 1,200 partners, whose 


whole property was liable to the debts of 


the concern; that the paid-up capital 
amounted to 700,0002.; that it was, in 
fact, safer therefore than the Bank of Eng- 


It had been published | 


taken place upon that subject. A 


distinction existed 
and private Banks. 
individ 


between 
In the latter instance, 
luals were using their own capital 


great 


Joint-stock 


for their own purposes, without any aid of 


law ; but the former were the mere offsprin 


oC 
oD 


and creatures of the law, and it behoved 


Parliament 


to see that they were properly 


and judiciously regulated. 
Th 
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House divided on the original mo- 


Majority 79. 
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land; that its chief dealings being with its | 


own partners, and their connexions, added 


to the probability, that in the event of a | 


panic, the run would be, not to take money 
out, but to put money into it for security, 
Such was the description which had been 
given after the publication of the evidence; 
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TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Villiers, C. P. 


Ficririous Vorzs (Irnenanp).] Mr. 
Shaw, in pursuance of the notice which he 
had given, rose to move for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee, to inquire 
into the practice of creating and register. | 
ing Fictitious Votes in Ireland, and in doing 
so, the hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
that he freely admitted that abuses had 
prevailed on all sides, with reference to 
the creation of fictitious votes. He did | 
not think it necessary to enter into any 
lengthened statement at that late 
of the night, seeing what had been the 
feeling expressed by. the House on a former 
evening. 

Viscount Morpeth said, that after what 
appeared to have been the sense of the 
House the other night, it would be useless 
on his part, to offer any op position to the 
appointment of this Committee. The in- 


heur | 
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|ceedings should be the same in both 

| countries. He wouid, however, suggest to 

' the hon. and learned Gentleman, the pro- 
priety of hae“igee,! the words of the motion 
thus:—*“ That a Select Committee be 
peo nee to inquire how far the objects 
i of the Reform Bill have been defeated 
the registration of voters in Ireland.” 

Mr. Henry Grattan was much astonished 
‘that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
‘should not have entered, at some length, 
into the grounds upon which he intended 
| to proceed, as had been done on a former 

similar oceasion by the hon. Member for 
| Cockermouth, 

Mr. Ifodgson Hinde believed, that the 
/ hon. Gentleman who had lastaddressed the 
perhaps, the only Member 

who would have expressed disappointment 
hat the hon. and learned Gentleman not 
/entering into a long speech, at that hour 
of the night. 

Committee appointed. 


Powers he presumed was, that the pro- 
| 
| 


House was, 


in Corporate Towns.] 
| Mr. FVortley moved for leave to bring ina 

Bill, providing that, in certain cases, the 

Recorders of any city or borough-town 
| shall be at liberty to divide his court. The 
| some me 
panon? to obviate some inconveniences as 
| regarded the administration of justice under 
| the late Munic ipal Corporations’ Act. In 
} 
| 


1? "YT " 
ILECORDERS 


hon. Member said, asuie was ne- 


many cases, the sessions in cities and 
borough-towns, at which the Recorder 
presided, oceupied so long a time as to 
cause time to the 
litional expense, on account 
The Bill he proposed to 
| introduce would merely give to the Re- 
| corders of cities and borough-towns, the 
| same power which, under the 59 Geo, did. 
iven to the chairman of quarter 
who, when the se 
more than three days, were at liberty to 
depute some of their own body, to sit in 
Dusi- 


consid rable te of 
| Jurors ,anda 


jo witnesses, 


c. 2. was p 


sessious, sssions occupied 


| 
| 
| 


| another Court, and thus divide the | 


iness. It would enable the Recorder 

} any city or borough-town, in case the 
sessions lasted a longer period than three 
| days, to delegate a barrister of five years 
r standing, to sit in a separate court for the 
| _— of business. 

| Leave given. Bill brought in, and read 
| a first time. 

| 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


February 7, 1837. 


Tuesday, 


Minutrs.] Petitions presented. By Lord StrAFForD, from 
the Dissenters of Poole, for the Abolition of Church Rates. 
By Lords Vernon and DUNCANNON, from various places, 
for the Abolition of Church Rates. 


eect entree = 


OF COMMONS, 


February 7, 1837. 


HOUSE 
Tuesday, 
Sheriffs’ Court. 

MEMBERS, 


Rat 


nt ot 


MinuTEs.] Bills. Read a first time: 

Petitions presented. By 
various places, for the 
Colonel Cono..y, from Donegal, for Amendm 
Juries Act.—By Dvxpas and Lord Witt 
BENTINCK, from Glasgow and Bristol, for R lof 
on Soap.—By Mr. DAvip Roce, from 
Crecora, for Abolition of Tithes 
Corporations i by Ballot--and 
for the Poor of Ireland.—By Mr. LEFE\ 
the Innkeepers in Hants msolidation of Lav 
to Innkeepers. Lord Viscount Ho 
Rate-Payers, Northumberland, for placing 
Rate under the control of Rate-Payers. 


several Hon. 
Abolition of Church 


Captain 


Reform « 
Sua 


for ¢ 


By WICK, 


Cuurcn (IRELAND) 
said, that as there was 
before the House, and as the 
tary for Ircland w in h 
thought this was a 
ask what were thi 
Jesty’s Government with respect 
introduction of an Trish Tithe Bill ? 
ther such a measure might be 
before Easter? and whether it 
then carried throu House 
as the Menivipat Corpo ation Bill, wl 
stood for discussion that ? 
tithe question was merely 
cursory way in his Majesty’s Spc 
it was one which, by a large prop 
the religious and — classes 
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Scotland as weil as elsewhere, was d emed | 


of paramount importance, involving, as the 


appropriation clause was consider 

the very principle of au niles 
tablishment. He therefore hoped that a 
time would be lost in allaying the 
anxiety on this subject, especially as it was 
the very question upon pert fs th his Mais sty’s 
Ministers had ssion of 
their places on the 
that the Bill would not 
at long intervals, carried 


recovere d 
Treasury bench ; 
be timidly, 
through 


pr ysse 


and 
this 


House at so late a period of the Session, | 


that, if rejected in another place, no Mem- 
ber who took an interest in the condition 
of the Irish clergy could find time to bring 
forward a less objectionable measure in its | 
place. 

Viscount Morpeth was not re whe- 
ther it was the intention of his Majesty’s 
Government to bring forward the Irish 


awa 
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| tithe question before Easter. 
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ficulty effaced ; and mis-statements are so 
hastily put forward and laboriously pro- 
pagated, that I am certainly much afraid, 
lest I should not be able to make others 
enter into my sincere convictions upon this 
subject, while, at the same time, I am con- 
fident, that if I were able to siate forcibly, 
as I feel strongly, the considerations which 
I have to present to the House, they could 
not fail of meeting approval and concur- 
rence. The Bill which I propose this 
night to introduce, requires no long defence 
or explanation from me. It is a Bill to 
remedy the abuses, and to provide for the 
reform of the Irish corporations. Those 
abuses have not been denied. They have 


notorious than the abuses which prevailed 
in the corporations of Scotland or England. 
Neither is the remedy stated to be an unfit 
or insufficient remedy. On the contrary, 
you have admitted—Parliament has ad- 
mitted—that the remedy which has been 
proposed, is a remedy fit for the occasion, 
fit to be applied to the corporations of 
Scotland and of England. The whole 
question, therefore, lies in this-—whether, 
the abuses being notorious, and the remedy 
a sufficient remedy, you will apply to 
Ireland that which vou have applied to 
Scotland and to England. In fact, the 
whole statement made in opposition to this 
Bill is little more than this: that whereas 
Scotland is inhabited by Scotchmen, and 
England by Englishmen, yet, because Ire- 
land is inhabited by Irishmen you will 
refuse them the same measure of relief that 
you have applied to Scotland and to Eng- 
land. With respect to the particular pro- 
visions of the Bill which I propose to intro- 
duce, they vary very little indeed from 
those contained in the Bill which passed 
this House last year, and that Bill was 
not different in its principle from the Bill 
which passed the year before, relating to 
the English corporations. There were one 
or two points, as the House knows, in 
which the English Bill differed from the 
Bill which had been previously applied to 
Scotland, and others in which the Irish 
sill differed from the English Bill. One 
of these alterations was with regard to the 
franchise. Ireland not having the same 
description of rate-payers which we have 
in this country, the 10/. and the 5/. fran- 
chises were taken, the former for the large 
towns and the latter for the small. Another 
difference which was made in the Bill of 
last year, though not when it was ori- 
ginally introduced, but after it came into 
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the House, was a provision that the ap- 
pointment of the sheriffs in Ireland should 
be in the Crown. Upon this subject, 1 
shall state, that it is my opinion generally, 
that in the appointment to offices con- 
nected with the administration of justice, 
the Crown ought to have a paramount 
authority. Our legislation has proceeded 
in this direction. By the Act for Scot- 
land, the selection of the magistrates is in 
the town-councils ; by the Engiish Act, the 
magistrates are appointed by the Crown. 
It was proposed in this House, that the 
council should have a right of recommen- 
dation, which, however, was afterwards 
taken away, and the power is now in the 
Crown, although the advisers of the Crown 
have made it a rule to take into con- 
sideration the recommendations of the town 
councils. In the Irish Bill, after it was 
brought in, we took another step, and we 
proposed, that in those towns which were 
towns and counties in themselves, the right 
of appointment of sheriffs should be in the 
Crown. Now, I have somewhat altered 
this provision in the present Bill. The 
provision which | now propose to introduce, 
is, that the town-council shall nominate 
three persons to the Lord-Lieutenant, of 
whom the Lord-Lieutenant may refuse 
any one, or reject all three ; that upon that 
rejection the council may propose three 
others ; the Lord-Lieutenant may choose 
one of these, or he may set aside the second 
three; that is he may set aside the whole 
six, and appoint a sheriff solely by his own 
authority. I think this right, because | 
cons'der it will tend to make the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland more satisfac- 
tory, if there be a recommendation from 
the council; but I also think, that where 
the power of the Crown is introduced, and 
is to be exercised mutually with any other 
power, it should be the paramount power. 
For instance, in the year before last, | 
strongly objected to the powers given to 
the revising barristers, to set out the boun- 
daries of the wards in the corporate towns, 
the King in Council having a right to dis- 
approve of their decision ; but not to alter 
or set it aside. I objected to that provision, 
because I thought it derogatory to the 
dignity of the Crown. I have since been 
confirmed in that opinion; the King in 
Council, conceiving the divisions to be in 
some cases inconvenient, has disapproved of 
them ; but, on being sent to the revising 
barristers, what has been the result? They 
have taken no notice of the disallowance, 
the authority of the King in Council has 
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been set at naught, and the decision of the 
revising barristers has been adhered to. | 
think, therefore, where the authority of the 
Crown is introduced at all—and [| think it 
should be introduced in a matter of this 
importance—that in the event of the town- 
council not recommending any proper per- 
son, the Lord-Liecutenant should have an 
ultimate power to appoint that person 
whom he should judge fit. It is not very 
likely that this power will often be ex- 
ercised, as it is not probable that six persous 
recommended by the council will be rejected, 
unless from some particular circumstance, 
there should be an obvious unfitness in all 
those nominated for the appointment, and 
in that case, | entertain no doubt that the 
power vested in the Lord-Lieutenant will 
be properly exercised. These are the main 
alterations in the Bill I now propose to 
introduce, from the Bill of last year. They 
are not of great importance ; they ere such 
alterations as might be expected to take 
place, when we have to adapt a Bill to 
another part of the empire, after we have 
had the experience of the working of an 
Act having the same object, which has been 
already called into operation, and I do not 
expect that the Bill will meet with any 
opposition in this stage, nor shall I enter 
further into its provisions. But there are 
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considerations connected with this subject, | 
to which | think it necessary now to pro- | 


ceed,and upon which Parliament will have 
ultimately to decide. 
Bill as a remedy for a civil grievance, 
suffered by the people of Ireland with 


respect to corporations ; which in point of 


principle meets no objection, and which is 
only opposed, because, as I have stated 
before, in spite of the Act of Union, and in 
spite of the Act of Emancipation, lrishmen 


and Roman Catholics are still to be treated | 


upon a different footing from their fellow 
subjects in the two other portions cf the 
empire. I feel it necessary upon this 
occasion, especially after some statements 
that have been made, and some resolutions 
that have been recently entered into at a 


certain meeting in Ireland, to state the | 


grounds on which the Government of !re- 
land has proceeded as an executive, and the 
grounds on which we have proceeded in 
recommending to the Legislature to act in 
conformity with the proceedings of that 
executive authority. I think it right also 
to state, that I consider this is a vital ques- 
tion to the present Administration. [ am 
fully sensible of the evil of bringing 
forward bills year after year, and suf- 
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fering them to be defeated and lost, 
without taking any further step upon 
the subject. His Majesty’s Government 
consider it right, that Parliament and 
the country should have full time to consider 
the mode in which Government has been 
carried on in Ireland, and to consider the 
measure and propositions that we have to 
make ; but I do not think that we could 
permanently go on, or that we could be 
fairly entitled to ask for the confidence of 
this House, which hitherto has never been 
withheld from us, if we, continuing an 
Administration, suffered principles to be 
applied, with regard to the Government of 
Ireland, against which we decidedly and 
positively protest. It seems to me that 
there can be no question more simple, that 
there can be no question more direct to 
bring this argument of English policy to- 
wards Ireland to the test, than the Bill 
which I shall this night propose. It is a 
question not properly interfering with any 
religious prejudice, not capable of being 
twisted or involved by a curious display of 
figures. It isa plain question of justice, 
whether the Irish people are fit to enjoy 
those rights which you have declared are 
conformable to the constitution of this 
country, or whether you will proscribe 
them as unfit to enjoy the same rights as 
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We propose this | 


Englishmen, and proclaim them to be an 
inferior race of beings. Now, before I enter 
into the question of what the executive of 
Ireland has done, and the nature of the 
proposition that we now make, as bearing 
upon the conduct of that executive. I will 
|take leave to quote the principle of our 
conduct from the recorded words of a very 
/great man. I must say, that whenever I 
have to look for a great authority upon the 
| constitution—whenever I wish to look for 
enlarged principles with respect to the 
| manner in which the Government of this 
country should be carried on—I do not 
refer to the theories of Locke, or tothe legal 
statements of Blackstone; but I refer, 
| wherever I can, tothe authority, the precepts, 
| and the maxims of Mr. Fox. Mr. Fox stated 
in a very eloquent speech which he delivered 
in 1797, the principles upon which he 
| conceived the Government of Ireland should 
| be conducted. He stated in his usual frank, 
/it might be said incautious, manner, that 
ihe conceived that concession should be 
|made to the people of Ireland ;—he said, 
| if he found he had not conceded enough he 
would concede more ;—he said that he 
| thought the only way of governing Ireland, 
was to please the people of Ireland—that 
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he knew no better source of strength to 
this country—and he declared in one 
sentence, which | will read to the House, 
his wish with respect to the Government 
of Ireland “ My wish is” (said Mr. Fox) 
“that the whole people of Ireland should 
have the same principles, the same system, 
the same operation of Government ; and, 
though it may be a subordinate consideration 
that all classes should have an equal chance 
of emolument ; in other words, | would 
have the whole Irish Government regulated 
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by Irish notions and Irish prejudices ; and | 


I firmly believe, according to another [vish | 


expression, the more she is under the Trish 


Government, the more will she be bound 
to English interests.” So deeply did Mr. 
class 


Fox feel the injustice of treating one 
of the people of this country diiicrent from 


} 
A 


another, that when in 1805, towards the 
end of his life, he undertook to bring 
forward in this House the question of 
Catholic Emancipation, and when he was 
told by Mr. Sheridan, that a person of very | 
high station, his late Majesty George the 4th, 
was anxious that that question should be 
postponed, he answered at once, not only 
that he was determined to bring forward 
the question, but that he had already fixed 
the day ; the words of his letter show his 
earnestness upon this question, “I did on 
Thursday consent to be the presenter of 
the Catholic petition. Now, therefore, 
any discussion on this part of the subject 
would be too late; but I will fairly own | 
that if it were not I could not be dissuaded | 
from doing the public act which, of all | 
others, it will give me the greatest satis- 
faction and pride to perform. No _ past 
event in my political life ever did, and no | 
future one ever can, give me such pleasure.’ 
This was the way in which Mr. Fox 
answered when he was entreated to post- 
pone bringing forward the question of 
Catholic Emancipation ; and, by the forier | 
extract which | have read, | think you will 
see that he intended, not that it should bean 
Act placed on the statute book and left 
there inoperative, but that it should be : 
living Act of Parliament—that it should be 
the rule and guide for the conduct of the 
Government of this country — that it should 
be really an union of equality between the 
two countrics, so that by that means, as he 
said, you might bind the people of Ireland 
firmly and for ever to Lnglish interests. 
Now, Sir, I maintain that Lord Mulgrave 
has acted upon these principles laid down 
by Mr. Fox. He has endeavoured to do 
that which, I must say, has not been fully 
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| done before, in all the details of official and 
legal business, which is still not done in 
our legislation, to carry into every part of 
the Irish Government the spirit of impartial 
justice. When I say it has not been done 
before, much as I admire the character of 
Lord Mulgrave, | am not going to place 
him, nor place those who sit here, above any 
Governor or above any Ministers who have 
governed Ireland before, but I will say, 
that while Lord Mulgrave has governed 
Ireland with the most upright, with the 
most impartial, and with the most generous 
intentions, he has had this advantage that 
his Government has been one and united. 
Ife has had the advantage of having a 
Chief Secretary, an Attorney, and Solicitor 
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| General, all acting in complete accordance 


with himself ; and i will venture to say, 
that although the office of Attorney-General 
has been placed in the hands of three 
different persons since Lord Mulgrave has 
assumed the Government of Ireland, if 
Lord Haddington had at any time succeeded 
him at the Castle, not one of those Gentle- 
men would have remained to Act under a 
Tory Government. ‘This, Sir, is a question 
of considerable importance, because there is 
so much in the Governnient of Ireland which 
depends upon the detail that is to be carried 
on in the different offices of Government, 
that any Lord-Licutenant, with the best 
and fairest possible intentions, may not be 
aware of what the precise evil is, and what 
is the actual remedy that ought to be 
applied to it. I will illustrate this with 
reference to the conduct which was pursued 
by the present Master of the Rolls, when 
Attorney-General for Ireland. He found 
it was then the case, that when juries were 


’| appointed, it was the custem to put aside 


men, not because they had a particular 
prejudice in the case to be tried, not because 


| they were known to be connected with, or 


favourable tothe accused person, but because 
they were persons of the Roman Catholic 
religion, or, being Protestants, were persons 
of liberal political opinions. But of that 
practice Mr. O’ Loghlen entirely disapproved, 
and he completely altered it. I have a letter 
here in which he states the satisfaction 
which it gave him that it had been found 
that im consequence of that change no 
fewer convictions had been obtained, and 
that a general impression of the administra- 
tion of impartial justice had begun to prevail 
throughout the country. I think this is a 
question of the very greatest importance 
because when we consider the want of confi« 
dence that has existed, 1 will not say for 
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years, I might say for centuries, in the ad-, 


| 


‘ninistration of justice in Ireland, one can- | 


not think that when men attended the courts 


of justice, and saw persons of respectable | 


character set 


aside only on account of their | 


religion or their opinions in politics, it was | 


natural for them to infer that they would 


not be justly treated, and that the verdict | 


would not be the verdict of twelve honest 
men, but the verdict of twelve selected par- 
tisans. Mr. O’Loghlen, therefore, did a 
very great service to the 
justice by the rule which he laid down, that 
such practice was not to be pers in, 
and that it was only on account of the per- 
son being connected with the ¢ to be 
tried, or being in some way prejudiced witl 
respect to it, that th right of t 

should be exercised. hg was 
innovation introduced by M 


VC red 


ASC 


Mr. O’Loghlen, 
which was of the greatest importance as af- 
fecting the police of the country. 
one has heard of the faction fi hts th 
prevailed in Ireland, of the blood spilt at 
fairs, and the and desperate battles 
which took place between one 
the other. t is represt nted 
with truth, that there w: 
ence with respect to the 
those offences. There were 

who, acting upon the old and dciestable 
maxim of divide et impera, thought it was 
better to allow the people to assuage their 
bloody dispositions upon those oceasions, 
than to put a stop to them and use the 
power of the law for their prevention. Sir, 
I must say that, in - view, nothing i 
more mistaken. There is nothing m¢ 
dreadful—setting aside the iniquity of it— 
than to allow these blood: murderous 
deeds to goon. But there is also nothing 
more likely to lead to the subversion of mo- 
rality in that country, t 

which encourage the cilusion of It 
was an observation made by Machiavel in 
the history of the Florentine Republic, 
with respect to the attempted assassination 
of Lorenzo de Medici, that the assassination 
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failed because the person who was appoint- | 
ed to do the work was a priest, who had | 
not been used to scenes of that kind, instead | 
of a soldier, one of the persons in the con-| 
spiracy, and who for another reason was not | 
employed to commit the assassination. There | 


1s, no doubt, a great deal of truth in such 
a remark. When men are accustomed, 
without much provocation, and in the se 
secution of some hereditary feud, to attack 
one another murderously, and to assist con- 
tinually in the shedding of blood, they are 
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much more likely, when they have a person 
whom they their enemy before 
them, against whom they have some spite, 
or from whom they think they have suf- 
fered some oppression, to commit homicide 
and murder, than men in whom those ha 
bits have been subdued by the timely inter- 
ference of the Jaw. It was, therefore, Mr. 
O’Loghlen’s care to recommend and to di- 
rect that a solicitor em- 
ployed at and who 
account of all the 
and institute a prosecus 
the Crown in al! those in which he 
it likely to obtain conviction. 
t of that proceeding has, I believe, 
beneficial. It been seen by 
that crimes of this kind not 
) pass with impunity, and there is 
that the inveterate habits of the 
ill be subdued. Another measure 
I will direct the attention of the 
eh it was taken, not by Mr. 
, but by the Government of Ire- 
Act had passed the Legisla- 
to establish uniformity of system 
police foree. ‘That no 
a very useful one, but it had come 
to be considered as a foree not acting solely 
in — of the law order, but as 
nnected rather with one party than with 
Tt has been the anxious care of 
h Government, and [ am sure they 
seconded in it by the gallant per- 
now at the ad of the police 
to endeavour to make that force such 
strictly and fairly enforce 
the law, while at the same 
: in which the people 
shall have full confidence. In 
it has been Lord Mul- 
every oc asion to tell the 
their duty refrain wom 
crimes of outrage and disturbance 
whi ch have hitherto afflicted the country ; 
and - am happy in being able to that 
such advice hi is not been without useful and 
beneficial effect ; so much so, that in many 
parts of country societies have been 
established, and more especially in those 
districts where these crimes most exten- 
sively prevailed, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing these outrages and disturbances, and for 
securing the peace of the country and the 
observance of the law; and I am most 
happy to say, that those lessons have not 
been without their use towards obté lining a 
better observance of the law, and the esta- 
blishment of greater tranquillity. 1 will 
now proceed to state to the House some of 
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the results with respect to the amount and 
state of crime. I know that it has been 
stated that crime has not in fact diminished ; 
but I conceive that it is necessary we should, 
in the face of the evidence we possess on 
the subject, have a little better ground for 
the assertion, than merely the fact that 
from time to time a crime of great horror 
and atrocity has been committed in the 
country. If we were to rely upon such a 
statement for the inference I have referred 
to, I could furnish instances in the counties 
of Middlesex, Surrey, and of Hertford, of 
the commission of dreadful crime, and yet 
it cannot be denied that they occurred 
amongst a people to whom such crimes are 
of rare occurrence. I will now proceed to 
state the testimony of some of the judges, 
given at the last summer assizes, as to the 
state of crime in Ireland :—The first case is 
that of Kilkenny. Its condition, under the 
dispensation of Lord Mulgrave, we may 
learn from the mouth of Baron Pennefather 
—he addressed the Grand Jury briefly, 
and said, there was “ no offence in the ca- 
lendar requiring particular observation from 
him.” Chief Justice Doherty used similar 
language to the Grand Jury of the city — 
“He had nothing more to say, than to con- 
gratulate them upon the state of the calen- 
dar, which contained only four, he might 
rather say three anda half, cases for trial.” 
Baron Pennefather again, in Wexford, gave 
this testimony :— If the calendar faith- 
fully represented the state of the county, it 
afforded him matter of congratulation, for 
it was really surprising to see a county of 
such extent so free from crime.” Judge 
Johnson, at the assizes of Kildare, said,— 
“ The light state of your calendar scarcely 
requires an observation from me, with the 
exception of one or two cases, which parti- 
cularly call for attention and accuracy in the 
investigation.” At Maryborough assizes 
(Queen’s County), the same judge observed 
—‘* He had cast his eye over the calendar, 
and had to congratulate them on its exceed- 
ing lightness.” Judge Burton said, at 
Sligo, —‘“ He congratulated the Grand 
Jury on the tranquil state of the county, as 
shown by the lightness of the calendar. In 
amount, the offences were not more than 
might have been reasonably expected in a 
county of such extent ; and with respect to 
quality, he was glad to find there was not 
a single case of murder.” Baron Foster, 
in Clare, observed,—‘* I am happy to con- 
gratulate you upon the great diminution of 
crime which has taken place in this county, 
compared with former periods, The total 
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number on the calendar is thirty-seven. The 
number is inconsiderable; and though there 
are crimes of some enormity on it, still not 
one appears to partake of an insurrectionary 
character. There are some cases of homi- 
cide ; the other crimes are incidental to 
every state of society.” ‘The same Judge 
said to the Grand Jury of the city of Lime- 
rick—‘* | am happy to inform you, the 
calendar is exceedingly light. The crimes 
for trial are only of such a nature as may 
be found in every, even the best regulated 
stages of society, and particularly amid the 
population of a densely-inhabited city.” 
Judge Perrin congratulated the Grand Jury 
of the county of Limerick—*“ on the re- 
duced state of the calendar, which was evi- 
dence of the peaceable state of their county. 
There was no case on the calendar demand- 
ing particular remark from him.” Baron 
Sir W. Smith to the Grand Jury of the 
county of Carlow—* As for the part of the 
calendar with which you will have to deal, 
it cannot be called numerous, and I hope 
will not prove heavy. On the contrary, I 
congratulate you on the prospect of its be- 
ing light.” At Louth assizes, the Chief 
Baron said—*“ It gave him great satisfac- 
tion to observe, that the calendar was so 
very small when compared with former 
years, the number of indictments being but 
twenty-three; and, with the exception of 
two of these, the crimes were not of that 
lawless character which tended to the dis- 
turbance of the peace of the county.” At 
the Down assizes, Chief Justice Bushe— 
‘© congratulated the Grand Jury on the ex- 
treme lightness of the calendar; which 
presented a subject of lively congratulation 
to all lovers of peace and good order.” | 
consider this to be testimony which cannot 
be contradicted. It is taken from public 
documents ; it is furnished by the several 
Judges in their charges to the various 
Grand Juries in the counties in which they 


judicially presided, and which bodies they 


had to address relative to the state of crime 
in the country. Will any one, then, pre- 
sume to tell me, that the country is in 4 
singular state of disturbance, and that Lord 
Mulgrave has connived at, and concealed 
the state of crime, with such evidence be- 
fore me of the lightness of the calendars. 
[ have said nothing as to any political bias 
that there may be supposed to exist on the 
part of the Judges, and I do not suppose 
that they have any to any great extent ; but 
I rely upon their doing their duty to the 
country impartially, and I am satisfied that 
if the facts were otherwise than I find them 
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described, that they would not have been 
thus mentioned. In addition to this evidence, 
I have also got returns which have lately 
been made out as to the state of crime. The 
return which | hold in my hand, is one 
which has been completed during the last 


few days, with as much accuracy as possible. | 
| number fur 18535, 185 


At the same time it is right for me to say, 
that there is some difference between this 
and former returns, a new manner of clas- 
sifying and defining crimes having been 


adopted since the Police Act of last year | 


came into operation. On this ground it is 
a somewhat difficult matter to make a com- 
parison with former years. Some crimes, 
however, are of such a nals, 
show very evidently what is the state of the 
country. 


returns may be depended and above 


all, in crimes of a more serious nature, and | 


. 
{ 


certainly with respect to those of an insur- 
rectionary character. The total of the prin- 
cipal classes of outrages for the last three 


months of 1832 was 3,365 ; but this, | must | 
remind the House, was the year before the | 


Coercion Act was brought forward, when 


there was, undoubtedly, a great increase of | 
| most exemplary magistrate, 


crime. The 
three months of the years 1833, 1 
1835, was 2,377, 
last three months of 1836 amounted only to 
1,401. With respect to the whole year, 
the totals of principal classes of outrage 
were—for 1832, 11,259; for 1833, 1834, 
and 1835, on the average, 9,919; and for 
1836, 7,827, being a diminution of 
sau the average of the three preceding 

ars. Again, from October 1832 


average of totals for the last 
834, and 


rage were 6,894; from July to December, 
1836, they were 3,008, being 
3,886 in the 
within six months at those two different 
periods. 1 will now proceed to take three 
or four classes of crimes of great atrocity, 


which are generally connected with outrage | 


and violence. Inthe three last months of 
1832 the number of burnings was 136— 
the average of the three last months of 
1833, 1834, and 1835, was 124—the num- 
ber of burnings in the three last months of 
1836 was fifty-seven. In the three last 
months of 1832, the number of burglaries 
was 142; the average of 1833, 1834, and 
1835, was sixty-one ; of 1836, forty. In 
the three last months of 1832, the number 
of attacks on and firing into houses was 
533 ; the average of 1833, 1834, and 1835 
was 226; whilst the number in 1836, was 
sixty-eight. In the three last months of 
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that they | 


1 believe that the totals of these 


while the totals for the | 


2,092 | 


, to March | 
1833, the totals of principal classes of out- | 
| to another subject, on which I do not intend 
a decrease of | 
amount of crime committed | 
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1832, the number of demands for, or rob- 
beries of arms, was 288; the average of 
1833, 1834, and 1835, was sixty, whilst the 
number in 1836 was thirty. I will next 
give the amount of these different classes of 
outrage for the whole year. In 1852, the 
number of burnings — 671; the average 
4, and 1835 was 535 

while the number Hs 1836 was 565. ln 
1832, the number of burglaries was 464; 

the average for the three years 1833, 1 834, 
and 1835 was 454; while the number of 
1836 was 193. In 1832, the number of 
on, and firing into houses, was 
: the average of the three years 1833 
and 1835 1,602 
number for 1836 was 518. 

number of robb 
The average of the 
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1834, 


while the 
In 1832, the 
arms was 673. 
three years 1833, 1834, 
and 1835, was 209, while the number for 
1850 was 147. I have many other returns 
of asimilar nature, and, more especially, 
returns showing the state of crime in the 
counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary. And 
here it is proper for me to observe, that the 
restored peace of the latter county is mate- 
ially owing to the excellent conduct of a 
namely, Mr. 
Howley. With reference to several species 
of crime in this county, including riots and 
assaults, the number of persons indicted in 
1835 was 795, and, by returns made up to 
January 1837, I find the number indicted 
for same offences In 1836, was 344. 
{am happy in being able to make a state- 
ment of this kind, because it goes far to 
prove what is the result of a fair and im- 
partial administration of the laws, and the 
government of the country. {| now proceed 


Was 


eries of 


7 
tne 


to dwell at any length. It is a subject that 
was brought before the House last year, 
and which oceupied much of our attention— 
i mean the subject of Orange associations 
in Ireland. It will be in the recollection of 
the House, that it was agreed to generally 
by hon. Members, that those secret societies, 
composed exclusively of persons of one reli- 
gion, and holding and having secret signs 
and symbols, should not longer be allowed 
to exist. It will also be remembered, that 
the members of the Orange society in this 
House declared, at once and unanimously, 
and I sincerely believe, that they have 
faithfully performed the promise they 
then made, that they would abstain from 
attending, and would cease to belong 
to them. I consider myself bound to ob- 
serve, that the conduct they pursued did 
them the highest honour. They felt what 
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was due to the feelings of the House, and 
knew what course was proper to be pursued 
when the opinion of the Crown became 
known, and therefore yielded at once, and 
abstained from belonging any longer to 
these societies. They took away one of the 
chief supports to this society by the man- 
ner in which they then acted: they took 
away from the inferior members of these 
Orange societies, whom they were in the 
habit of meeting, the powers of their influ- 
ence; they withdrew, in a manner, the 
belief from the inferior members of these 
societies that they would be protected in 
their illegal acts by persons of high station 
and influence, and were authorised to join in 
processions and other breaches of the law. 
The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, upon re- 
ceiving the address of the House, and the 
answer of his Majesty thereto, immediately 
issued a proclamation, and ordered a circu- 
lar letter to be written to the crown soli- 
citors at the different assizes, directing that 
there should, at the ensuing assizes, be no 
prosecutions for persons who had joined in 
Orange processions; the consequence of 
which was, that many persons who would 
otherwise have been prosecuted were dis- 
charged. 
superior stations, and h; wing high authority 
in the Orange lodges did their duty, and 
although the Lord-Lieutenant declared 
that he was willing to forget the past, it 
does not appear that the mass of the per- 
sons composing the Orange associations re- 
frained from these processions : on the con- 
trary, | am informed, that on the 12th of 
July, preparations for processions were 
made much more exter neers and on a lar- 
ger scale, than had ever been known before. 
In consequence of communications having 
heen made to him on this subject, the Lord- 
Lieutenant acted promptly: he issued 
orders to the magistrates of the districts 
where these processions were expected to 
take place, in order to put them down at 
every point ; he then ordered prosecutions 
to be instituted against the leaders of these 
proceedings ; the consequence was, that 
sixty-eight persons were convicted for hav- 

ing joined these processions, and 428 were 

ordered to take their trials. The Lord- 
Lieutenant thought it necessary, especially 
after the indulgence he had shown to those 
who had formerly tuken part in them, to 
show a determination to put down these 
illegal processions. No one, I think, can 
censure the conduct of the Lord-Lieutenant 
on this point, or say, that, in the course he 
pursued, he did not act rightly. The re- 
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jurious to the peace of the empire, 


Although the persons holding | 
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sult, I think, shows, that the steps taken 
will be effectual, for no attempt has been 
made to form such processions since these 
steps were taken by the Government to 
suppress, them. I trust, therefore, that the 
suppression of the illegal societies to which 
[ allude may be fairly placed among the 
benefits resulting from the existing Govern- 
ment in Ireland, and that those secret as- 
sociations, which have been found, by evi- 
dence be the House, to be of such an 
unconstitutional character, and to be so in- 
and 
which are capab'e of being perverted to 
such mischievous purposes, will be effect- 
ually put down and altogether suppressed. 
There is another point, with respect to the 
distribution of patronage, regarding which 
much observation has been made. ‘The 
House will observe, that in the opinion of 
Mr. Fox, which I have already quoted, 
one of the objects which he wished to 
see effected in the Government of Ire- 
land was, that there should be a fair 
distribution of emoluments among all classes 
of her people. That this took place before 
the arrival of Lord Mulgrave in Ireland, 
can hardly be asserted. I hold in my hand 
the list of the stipendiary magistrates ap- 
pointed by former Governments previous 
to Lord Mulgrave’s arrival in 1835, which 
specifics the religion of each ; and although 
the number of such appointments is consi- 
derable, yet 1 find the name of only one 
person professing the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, TI have also a list of the stipendiary 
magistrates appointed since Lord Mulgrave 
assumed the government of Ireland, and it 
appears that out of the fifteen appointments 
that have taken place, six have been con- 
ferred upon Roman Catholics, and nine 
upon Protestants, no very unfair distribu- 
tion, and certainly showing no wish to 
promote Roman Catholics in preference to 
Protestants, but showing that which I think 
it right to show, that a man because he is 
a Roman Catholic is not to be excluded 
from those offices to which by a solemn Act 
of the Legislature, and w hich this House 
has repeatedly s sanctioned, he is declared 
entitled to aspire. 1 have also here a list of 
other appointments made by Lord Mulgrave 
and stating the religion of the different 
persons so appointed, but I decline going 
into it, because I think on the whole, that 
unless the question is raised it is one which 
it is not desirable to enter upon. The 
right hon. Gentleman cheers, but I beg 
him to recollect, that this is one of the 
charges brought against Lord Mulgrave’s 
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Government. It is one of those charges} those who have conducted an opposition 
which are put forth before the public, | in this country, have known and felt, that 
and which are resorted to with the view | when they had a right and a strong cause, 
of poisoning the public mind. At the same | though they might have only sixty, or fifty, 
time it is one of those charges, and there | or forty, or even thirty, yet with such sup- 
are many, which are not brought forward elt | to bring forward their 
on any occasion in cither House of Parlia- | m:casures ; and by how many Members 
ment. Now, having stated generally 
conduct of Lord Mu! grave’ 3 Gove rnmen 
having stated the y eighty 
made, the measures h as taken —; avainst 250. ‘Lhis. therefore, is not a valid 
ar stated also some of the general re-| argument. But is there not another House 
sults with regard to the prevention of crime, | of Parliament w . this subject could 
I come now to state, a link tha am fely brought forward What is thei 
bound ‘to state, as no notice up to this time ; power in that other House of Parliament ? 


be 


i 
? 


has been given on the subject ome now | I have got here a pamphlet, which purports 
to make some observations on some chara 0 be the twenty-eighth edition of a speech 
made against him in certain resolutions. | delivered by a noble Lord, in’ the other 
When Mr. Fox stated what concessions h use of Parliament, at the close of the 
wished to be made to JTreland—which in- | last S n—a n ord of great ability, 
cluded equal rights and an equal divisior land of no ] authority in that assembly. 
and participation of emoluments—he said | I do not know whether the noble and 
that these concessions would not give satis- | learned Lord actually delivered the speech 
faction to all. “ Who, then,” he asked, | thus attributed to him; but i find it stated 
** would be dissatisfied by such concessions ? | i he pamphlet which I have just 
Not the aristocracy; for I will not call it by | alluded, that “in the House of Lords 
so respectable a name. And is that miser- Ministers were powerless, and could effect 
able monopolising minority to be put in the | nothing.” If this were really the case, 
balance with the preser vation of the empire | why did noble Lords at the meeting of 
and the happiness of a whole people?” | Dublin shrink from going with their com- 
Now, it is this miserable monopolising mi- | plaints to that assembly? They have 
nority, to which the name was so justly | brought forward matters impeaching the 
affixed by Mr. Fox -~it isthe same miserable | conduct, and maligning the eb aracter of Bis 
minority, which has not dared to bring | Lord-Lieutenant of Trelat nd vet they 
forward any charge in Parliamer dare not bring his c oe hele P: ae 
the present Pred cra eg in Ireland, but | ment. It may be, after all, they feel that 
which has met, and passed certain resolu- | whatever their majority may be in the 
tions containing charges highly criminatory | other House of Parliament, it 

of Lord Mulgrave—charges which, if true, | majority for such purposes ; Yi 
should ensure that noble Lord’s instant | that they feel that however much th y may 
dismissal; and although Parliament has | gain the applause of nae p ni ed meetings 
been met a week, and although Members | as have alluded to, a majority of the 
of both Houses of Parliament were present | other House of Parliament will not sanction 
at the meeting at which these resolutions | such accusations: but they should, at least, 
were passed, not one of them has ventured | have the frankness and candour to let this 
to give any notice that he will bring before | be known. [| am inclined to think that this 
Parliament these high crimes and misde- | is the case from one of their own resolutions. 
meanours. With all strangers carefully | I shall not take the trouble to read many of 
excluded, and all opposition rigidly shut them, but I will refer to one “¢ them. It 
out, with Orange flags streaming in the | alludes to the nomination of high sheriffs, 
air, they put and. carried these resolutions, and complains that the Gove ae neg- 
amid the shouts and applause of the multi- | lected the recommendation of the Judges ; 
tude around them. It may be said, al- 
though it would be a weak and miserable 
argument, that no one is willing to bring 
forward the subject, as he would not ven-| the present year. Last year, however, 
ture to encounter the strength of the sup- | several cases of that kind occurred, and | 
port which his Majesty’s Government had | will call the attention of the House to what 
received from the majority in that House. | has happened in consequence. Last year, 
This, I say, is a miserable ; argument, because | Lord Mulgrave came over to England: he 


rons . i 
except in the cases of persons who have 
f 


I 
excused themselves from taking the office, 
this has been very seldom the case during 
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took his seat in the House of Lords. A 
question of a very ordinary nature was put 
to him about his conduct to a Mr. Gore 
Jones, and toa Mr. Leigh, who had been 
nominated as high sheriff, but who had 
been subsequently sect aside. Not one of 
the noble Lords who had since appeared as 
his accusers in the Protestant assembly at 
Dublin, then moved any accusation against 
him on this subject in the House of Lords. 
Lord Mulgrave rose in his place and gave 
an answer to the question put to him, and 
it was not a little singular that, when he 
rose to speak a second time, he found it 
necessary to apologise to their Lordships for 
keeping them away from their dinner, so 
little interest did the subject excite among 
their Lordships, and so thin was the attend- 
ance of those who now brought forward this 
as so grave an accusation against the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. What is the course 
which these noble Lords and hon. Gentle- 
men now pursue? Nothing else but this: 
—When Lord Mulgrave was in his place 
in the House of Lords they shrank from 
accusing him, because they knew that he 
would immediately have repelled their ac- 
cusation ; but before a packed meeting of 
their own partisans in Dublin, where the 
Lord-Lieutenant could not appear, they 
resolved, with great courage and magna- 
nimity, that he had been guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanours. Sir, however 
much I disliked many of the political qua- 
lities of this miserable monopolising minor- 
ity, however much my mind _ revolted 
against the virulence of its exclusive spirit, 
however indignant I had always felt at the 
abuses which attended their former ad- 
ministration, yet I will confess, that in 
former days I had given them credit for 
candour and frankness; but I cannot refrain 
from saying, that, having been a witness to 
such proceedings as those I have made 
mention of, having seen what has been the 
line of conduct pursued by them in refer- 
ence to Lord Mulgrave—their abstaining 
from making his alleged misconduct the 
subject of legitimate attack, on an occasion 
when he was present in his seat to defend 
himself, and then having afterwards got up 
a packed meeting of their partisans as a 
vehicle for launching out against him the 
grossest calumnies—I must say, Sir, that 
my former belief in their candour and 
frankness has totally disappeared. A more 
convincing proof of the entire absence of 
candour than the one I have stated, it is, 
indeed, impossible to imagine. As to the 
resolutions, there are three or four of them 
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in the beginning which really scem more 
calculated to excite derision and utter con- 
tempt than to call for any serious considera- 
tion. Then come the sixth and seventh 
resolutions, which make the following 
statements :—“ That, with the exception 
of two disastrous periods, namely, in 1641, 
and 1687, the Protestant churches have 
never been exposed to so fierce a persecution 
from their enemies, nor so utterly deserted 
by those who, as ministers of a Protestant 
King, and the executive officers of a Pro- 
testant Government, should be their 
friends, as they are at the present crisis ;” 
and further, “ that for the period of three 
years, a practical penal code —worse, because 
more undefined than a penal enactment—has 
been in operation against the church, the 
privileges, the lives, and properties of the 
Protestants of Ilreland—abridging their 
civil and religious liberties, snapping their 
industry, endangering the security of their 
possessions, and exposing their persons to 
persecution and violence.’ We know 
what a penal code is; we know how the 
Irish lost their estates by the effects of a 
penal code, which subjected them to every 
description of the severest penalty; we 
know that as one result of penal codes an 
Irish Roman Catholic formerly could not 
keep a good horse without its being subject 
to be taken from him by any Protestant 
who happened to take a fancy to it. We 
know what a penal code is when it is pre- 
sented to us in these practical shapes ; but 
as to this undefined and imaginary penal 
code, | know not what to make of it. It 
seems to me to resemble nothing so much 
as the case of the gentleman, who, in a 
letter to the “ Spectator,” gives an account 
of his having read all the best medical 
books, and of the sad effect which they had 
on him; who states, that having read all the 
accounts of asthma, he became for three 
weeks decidedly asthmatic; that then 


having read a good treatise on the gout, he 


became afflicted with all the symptoms of 
the gout, except pain. In the same way, 
Sir, it appears to me that the parties m 
question have been reading a treatise on 
the penal code, which, in former times, was 
inflicted on the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
and imagine themselves suffering under all 
the symptoms except the pain. They have 
none of the practical sufferings, the pract!- 
cal grievances, which the Roman Catholics 
formerly had to complain of. And thus, 
in a country becoming less disturbed by 
crime, and rapidly improving in condition, 
did these parties come before the public 
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Nothing can give them consolation—des- 
pair is their only joy—evil their only good 
—tears their only recreation—the loss of 
exclusive power made them determine, that 
come what may, they wiil, for the present, 
at least, in spite of every recommendation 
to the contrary, be extremely sad. Their 
lugubrious complaints remind me of the 
lines of an illustrious living poet :— 
“ Call it madness, call it folly, 
You shall not chase my grief away ; 
There’s such a charm in melancholy, 
1 would not, if 1 could, be gay o 

Sir, in some of the resolutions passed 
this meeting of melancholy mourners, there 
are charges made, which, if they proceeded 
from anything but the malignity of a 
packed meeting, if they were in the slightest 
degree founded upon truth, would call for 
the fullest inquiry on the partof the House. 
As it is, however, the House will be readily 
convinced of the justice of my declaration, 


made. Following up the utterly unfounded 
charge against Lord Mulgrave, in reference 
to the sheriffs, the thirteenth resolution de- 
elares, “ That the patronage of the Irish 
Government, and its prerogative of mercy, 
have been abused in the 
purposes injurious to the peace of the 
country, the administration of its laws, and 
the stability of British connexion; that 


partisans have been placed in oflice as as- | 


sistant-barristers, as magistrates, as officers 


in the constabulary and police, whose re- | 


commendation in some instances has been 


and that appointments made in this spirit 


have been introductory to the creation of 


fictitious voters, and have greatly preju- 


diced, in public opinion, the administration | 
Sir, I utterly deny this. [| 


of justice.” 
deny that the prerogative of merey has ever 
been abused. 
mercy has always been used for the purpose 
of giving the people of Ireland confidence 
in the law, and until some proofs are ad- 


duced to the contrary, I shall content myself 


with this general denial. They then made 
alamentation about partisans being placed in 
office, and they protested against giving office 
to theiropponents. Sucha charge comes with 
a very bad grace from these parties. lLan- 
guage so extravagant inekes one feel that if 
Juvenal had lived in these times, instead of 
the Gracchicomplaining of sedition she would 
have found a far stronger illustration of his 
meaning in this monopolising body, com. 
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with their dismal tale of imaginary malady. | 


| to him wl 
| selves done it 
| must 


last is a 
| ought to be formally made, it 


furtherance of 


, 
is 
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I say that the prerogative of 
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plaining of the promotion of partisans. It 
is, indeed, astounding to find such a com- 
plaint in the mouths of those who, year 
after year, and century after century, had 
considered partisanship as the only ground 
of qualification for, and promotion to office. 
It is really more than one could have ex- 
pected to see or hear; and I cannot but 
think if the Dublin meeting would have 
but allowed any one stranger to appear 
among them, and would have but listened 
ile he stated what they had them- 
respect to partisanship, he 
<d a blush into their cheeks, 
ed od m to rescind this resolu- 
tion. The y could not by any possibility 
have gravely asserted that ‘“ partisans had 
been Lisi in office as assistant-barristers, 
as magistrates, as aces in the constabulary 
and police, whose recommendation, in some 
instances, hal “i their unscrupulous at- 
tachment to a faction, that appointments 
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'made in this spirit had been subsidiary to 
that there exists not a shadow of founda- | 
tion for any one of the allegations there | 


the creation of fictitious voters, and had 
greatly prejudiced, in pu blic opinion, the 
administration of justice.” But, Sir, this 
very serious charge against Lord 
Mulgrave. It is a charge, which, if true, 
would form 
ground of impeachment against Lord Mul- 

If it can be shown that Lord Mul- 
grave has knowingly appointed to the office 
of magistrate and assistant-barrister men 
of such unscrupulous 


crave. 


characters, as to be 
their oaths for the purpose 
stering votes purposely and design- 
edly fictitions—if it can be shown that my 


ready to violate 
of regi 


| noble Friend has placed individuals in office 
their unscrupulous attachment toa faction ; | 


with the view of promoting such factious 
and illegal objects, a grave offence has been 
committed, and a graver charge cannot be 
preferred against any individual. I deny, 
however, that there is the slightest ground 
for such an imputation upon nt honour 
and character of Lord Mulgrave. One 
charge, brought against an assistant-bar- 
rister ee by Lord Mulgrave, occurs 
to me, and I know something of that case, 
from having had a copy of the assistant- 
barrister’s notes submitted to my consider- 
ation. An individual claiming a_ vote 
swore that his tenement was worth 101. 
The owner swore this himself, 
and produced another man, who swore that 
the tenement in — stion was worth 10/. 
aeyear, and that he had actually offered 
that sum for it. A pooh came forward 
on the other side, and swore that the tene- 
ment in question was not worth 10/. a-year. 
The assistant-barrister asked the gentleman 


a-vear. 
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. . ‘ 
whether he knew the tenement in question. | 


The gentleman replied that he did not. 
* Did he know the holdings adjoining it ?’ 
was the next question put to him. The 
gentleman acknowledged that he did not, 
but said that he knew the parish generally, 
and that there was no tenement 

that value. The assistant-barrister de- 
cided, and, I think, very naturally, in 
favour of the claim; he set aside this vague 
esidence against the value of the tenement, 
which rested on the authority of 
man who did not even pret 
The agent of the 
assistant-barrister decid 
round a circular 
county. They met at a public-house, and 
there they resolved that they would not ask 
the assistant-barrister to preside at the next 
quarter sessions. The ground for this re- 
solution was, that he had believed these 
men of low condition, these poor men, with 
tenements not worth more than 10/. or 
15/, a-vear, and had set aside and neglected 
the vague assertion of a gentleman moving 
in a higher rank of society! This is the 
kind of case, in all probability, on which 
this grave charge against Lord Mulgrave 
and his administration rests. ‘The next 
resolution to which J ~— advert, was to 
this effect —“ Resolved, that a humble and 
dutiful address be ra to his Majesty, 
praying that these his 
not continue to be exposed to the attempts 
now making to undermine and destroy their 
religion, that they may be neither depressed 
nor prosecuted in, nor driven from, that 
land which they and their ancestors, ever 
since their first connexion with it, have 
preserved for his Majesty’s royal pre 
cessors, and hitherto for his royal Majesty 
himself, and this against his foes and theirs.’ 
Sir, I repudiate altogether the assumptions 
advanced by this knot of persons assembled 
inaroomin Dublin. I say that his Ma- 
jesty may trust to his Parliament. I say 
he may 
Ireland—and to his faithful subjectsin that 
country—that their zeal, their affection 
and their loyalty, will Ireland 
his on the throne, 
even thoi 
mec ting 
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party against whom the 
ed, immediately sent 


to the magistrates of the 
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in it of | 


nd to know it. | 


. 
j hear 


trust to bis Lord-Lieutenant of 


That a body, styling itself 
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The General Association of Ireland,’ 
| has for some time held, and now publicly 
olds its meetings in Dublin, and is 
actively and seditiously engaged in excit- 


ing and organizing the people of this 
| country, for the purpose of resisting the 
just prerogative of the Crown, 
| spoliation of the Established Church, and 


for the 
union between Great Britain 
and Ireland; and that such proceedings 
ived at, and wholly unrestrained, 
Majesty’s Government in Ireland.” 
Sir, fmust own, that if IT were to 
there was a General Association of 
Scotchmen met in Edinburgh, and that 
their meetings took place from week to 
week, and that they collected sums of 
money from week to week, and entered 
into various resolutions from time to time, 


severing the 


are conn 
by his 


VOW, 


| with respect to the government of that 
country, 1] confess that I should hear it with 


great regret; but I should still ask, what 
was the cause of that Association? and so 
I say with respect to Ireland. I very much 
regret, that in Dublin, as I should, that in 
Edinburgh, an association should exist of 
the nature alluded to; but am obliged to 
inquire into its causes, and when I ask for 
those causes, I find, as the forcible phrase 
of Lord Plunkett expressed it, in speaking 
of the former Catholic Association, that it 
is the es, vn of your own wrong. Sir, the 
Government of Ireland has been through- 
batt the of its connexion with this 
country, a painful subject for an English 
politician to contemplate, The glories of 
the reign of Elizabeth, the vigorous pro- 
tectorate. of Cromwell, the deliverance of 
oui liberties by William 3rd, are connected 
with th se wars of Elizabeth, the dread- 
ful massacresof Cromwell, with the enact- 
nent of penal laws, and the violation of 
the treaty of Limerick, in the time of King 
William. Sir, these are painful subjects, 
but I had hoped that a time was come, 
when we could look to these things only 
as matters of history, and when we could 
say that the spirit which, in other times, 
had governed English councils, in reference 
to Ireland, was changed for the benefit of 
both parties, into a spirit of mutual con- 
ciliation, into a spirit of indulgence for 
— other’s religious faith, into a spirit of 
on dete rmin ation to defe nd the rights 
Tibe ties of the equal people of this 
United Kingdom. Sorry ain I, Sir, to see 
that such is not yet the case, and that 
what.Mr. Hume has stated as the spirit 
animating the English against the Irish in 


vhole 


com 
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the reign of Elizabeth, is not even yet | 
Mr. Hume, in speaking of the | 


extinct. 
period in — says—** The English 
carried further their il-judged tyranny, 
Instead of inviting the Irish to adopt the 
more civilised customs of their conquerors, 
they even refused, though earnestly 
licited, to communicate to them the 
vileges of their laws, and everyw 
marked them out as a/iens, and as 
mies.” Mr. Hume, with that sound 
philosophical spirit which belongs to all 
he wrote, goes on to say—* Thrown out 
of the protection of justice, the 1 
could find no security but in f 
flying the neighbourhood of cities, w 


iatives 
ree? and 
ree, ana 


a 
nich 


they could not approach with safety, they | 


sheltered themselves in their marshes and 
forests, from the insolence of their inhuman 


masters. Being treated like wild beasts 


they became such, and joining the ardour | 
nge to their yet untamed barbarity, | 
they grew every day more intractable, and | 


of reve1 


} 


more “dangerous.” Centuries elapsed, and 


I will now give you another tustance, taken | 
from a very different period, and which | 
ancestor of 


occurred at a time when an 
my own, the Duke of Bedford, was Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 
been divided in relizion ever since the tim 
of James 2nd.; but about the middle of the 
last century, it would appear as if the time 
was come, when those bonds might 


reason for persecution, and when attach- 
ment toa fallen dynasty might be forgotten 
in the security of the Deine Brunswick. 
Sir, the Duke of Bedford, in 1758, 
of opinion, that it migit he > perm sted for 
Irish Roman C atholic ee to register 
their names, and then be allowed t 
form the rites of their 


was 


religion, i 
with others of his Majesty’s subjects Fo Mr 
that very moderate proposition, and from 
the knowledge that he wished some other 
relaxations of this kind to take place, he 
was thanked by the deputies of the Roman 


Catholic bodies, and his name was men- | 
tioned with honour by the Roman Catholic | 


prelates. But when it came 
cil, it was a very different matter. 
Duke of Bedford urged, that persecution 
for religious opinions, only added strength 


to the ‘persecuted party, that the Crown 
some conces- | 
enabled to | 


would be made stronger by 
sions, and the country better 
carry on the war then waging with France, 
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That country had | 


be re- | such 
laxed, when religion might cease to be a| 


privilege sin 18 
} circumstances att 
yver- 1 Irish 
and be | 
placed on a footing, as far as that went, | 


| days of 1 


to the coun- | 
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tholic subjects. But the Primate urged, 
that to consent to any modification, would 
be re pugnant to the British laws. Chief 
Baron W Primate’s 
objection, broadly declared his hostility 
to 1t. ** De it would prove a tolera- 
tion of that which it had been 
the general policy of England and Ireland 
and depress.” Such was the 

the council of 

} 


prevailed in 
piit which produced 
roduce—dis- 
both in England and 
t, if not hatred of the 
to Bye 
and 
ting maxims of policy which then 
‘ell, Sir, at leneth the time 
vhen even those » had held that 
and 


relaxed 


illis, aiter repeaung the 


cause 


ee ae 
reie1on, 


to persecute 
4 


severe 
1; 


1 
W ih¢ 


s right to persecute 
Roman Catho! 
policy: but let us in what way 
did they proceed ; for | want to show the 
House, not only the effect which has been 
produced by the policy of Government, 
wished to persecute and de press, 
also the effect which has followed, 
it appeared that the object was to 
The mode of most of these 
was such, as to induce Lord 
it was seldom that 
to Ireland, without 

made in fear. I 
instances, and come 
oman Ca- 
tholics to the franchise in 1793, 
and the law which admitted them to other 

9; and I think, from the 
both these con- 
that you will see, that while the 
for a long period, were taught that 
they were the outcasts, and the outlaws of 
the British ge sabi they have, in the 
, your red administration been 
convinced that your ec have 
sprang, “your justice, but from 
their strength. In 1792, an humble pe- 
tition from the Roman Catholies was pre- 
sented to the Irish House of Commons. 
Was it suffered to lie on the table, and to 
be taken into consideration? By no means; 
it was scornfully and conte mptuously re- 
The very ne xt year, however, when 
in apprehension of a French in- 
and whena I fens war had ac- 
en pl ice, it was thought expe- 


at press the 
ics, a little in their 


inquire, 


: : 
when if 
but 
when 


ee 
concili ite. 


>to say, that 
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vas conceded 

ession being 

SS Over othe i 
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not from 
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vasion, 
tually tak 


dient to 


some steps towards conci- 

n the Legislature granted 
by the assistance of the King’ s Roman Ca-| more than that which they had but the 
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take 
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year before contumeliously refused. This, 
consequently, had not even the appear- 
ance of saying, ‘* These Roman Catho- 
lics are good and loyal subjects ;—let 
us admit them to the privileges they 
seek ;” but it clearly expressed, ‘* We 
cannot afford to be unjust any longer; 
we cannot safely keep the Irish people de- 
pressed as before, and so we will conciliate 
them as far as we may find it expedient.’ 
And now, Sir, with respect to the con- 
cession of 1829, I will read a passage 
which contains both the sentiments of 
an eminent person in the other House, 
and also the declaration made at that time 
by a Member of this House. In 1828, I 
find Lord Lyndhurst using the following 
expressions :—‘ Out of a number of those 
published documents, it is sufficient to 
mention one, wherein the writer, Mr. 
O'Connell, alluding distinctly to an un- 
qualified, unconditional concession, as the 
only one worthy of the Irish acceptance, 
adds—‘ In our humbler fortunes, and in 
days happily now gone by, we were on 
the point of yielding in despair to the 
principle of securities; aud it was the 
Opinion of some of our best friends in and 
out of Parliament, that we ought to yield 
but a total alteration has since then 
taken place in the posture of our affairs. 
To what is this to be attributed? Is it to 
the tone of moderation we have preserved 
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in our debates and published appeals ? 
Or rather, is not this alteration in our 
position owing to the threat which has 
been held out, and the strong language 
used of late, and which I feel justified in 
saying, has at length placed us on the 
vantage ground? Can they (resumed the 
Lord Chancellor) more distinctly tell us 
they feel themselves placed in a situation 
to extort from the Legislature, by dint of 
intimidation and threats, that- which bas 
so long been withheld? It is true the 
sword is not drawn openly; but are your 
Lordships disposed in the face of a power, 
of this alarming and anomalous nature, 
to admit the athens body, thus mar- 
shalled and organised, within the pale of 
the Detainees 2” Such, Sir, was the 
declaration of this proud aad eminent 
statesman to the House of Lords. He 
said, ‘You must not yield to threats ; 
you must not yiell to intimidation.” 
Well, the intimidation was made more 
plain; the threat was made a little 
louder; and what was then the conduct 
of those who had said they would not 


| 
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yield to intimidation? Why, that very 
unqualified, unconditional, submission, 
which they said the threat of the year be- 
fore had induced them not to yield. If 
ihat Minister had been in the situation of 
the traveller of the fable, and the wind 
had not succeeded in taking off his cloak 
with its first gusts, it would have been 
found that it had only to increase in its 
rudeness, and its strength, to deprive him 
of his cloak; nor would it have been left 
to the sun to gain the victory, it is fabled 
to have obtained. Well, Sir, but what is 
the lesson taught by this fact? What is 
the lesson which bas been taught to the 
people of Ireland? Are these things with- 
out mark ? What happened in the course 
of last year, and the year before? We 
have heard lately of the formation of the 
General Association. As long as this 
Municipal Corporation Bill, which I in- 
tend to move to-night, was passing through 
the House of Commons, the people of 
Ireland confided in the justice of the 
Legislature. There was no attempt to 
intimidate, there were no national asso- 
ciations formed by his Majesty’s subjects 
there. It was after the measure had been 
lost, it was after their prayers had been 
rejected, and rejected not only with calm 
reasoning, but with insult; it was after 
they had been rejected, I say, with insult, 
that this Association was formed, and its 
meetings held. Can we wonder at such 
things ? Can we wonder that that which 
had been found successful on former oc- 
casions was resorted to on this? Your 
oppression taught them to hate; your 
concessions to brave you— you exhibited 
to them how scanty was the stream of 
your bounty ; and how full the tribute of 
your fear, Such, then, is the creation of 
your own narrow policy. The Associa- 
tion is before you. And can I suggest a 
remedy? Would it be, think you, that 
this Association, composed of several Peers 
of Parliament; composed of many of the 
Members of the House of Commons; 
composed, I have heard, one-fourth, an 
hon. Gentleman says one-third, of Pro- 
testants—would it be that this Associa- 
tion, so composed, should be suppressed ? 
WwW ould that be the remedy? No, Sir, the 
remedy is to treat Ireland as you treat 
En: gland, and as you treat Scotland. As 
you have no association in London, as 
you have no association in Edinburgh, 
depend on it that when the fair principle 








of equality is found to be your rule, the 
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people of Ireland will rely with confidence 
on the justice of the supreme Legislature, 
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and they will take no other method of | 


redressing their wrongs. 


Association, I cannot say there 


not been a plausible motive for its forma- | 
tion, nor can I say that there is not an 
It is that | 


easy way for its suppression. 
easy way which I ask you now to take. 
I tell you not, [ should deceive you if I 


did, that this Corporation Bill is to be all | 


in all, the panacea, to use an affected 
word, for the evils of Ireland; many and 


manifold are those evils, and many and | 


manifold must be the remedies which the 
Legislature, which the executive, which 
the magistracy, which persons of property 
in that country must apply to them; but 
I tell you this, that if you pass this Bill 
largely and liberally, it will be taken as 
an evidence of the spirit in which you are 


disposed to legislate, and you will have no | 


repugnance to your future legislation. It 
is a measure of which the priuciples are 
known; it would apply a remedy which 


has been already tried; it would give | 
rights to men whom you have no pretence | 


for distrusting. I think, Sir, it was said 


of a great character of antiquity, “ That | 


which Themistocles has proposed would 
be very profitable to Athens, but it would 
be very unjust.” 


hearts and affections of the people of lre- 


land ; it will be profitable to you in pro- | 
moting the riches and welfare of her towns; | 
it will be profitable to you as tending to | 
produce greater order, a better administra- | 
tion of the law, and a more general confi- | 
But, while it | 
has all these advantages of profit, while it | 
has all these motives of expediency, [| 


dence in your Government. 


especially recommend it to the House—1 
especially recommend it to Parliament— 
on this ground, that I believe it to be just. 


Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, he rose not | 
certainly for the purpose of opposing the | 
motion of the noble Lord, but he felt it to | 


be his duty, as one of the persons who 


had been particularly alluded to by the | 


noble Lord, to justify the part which he 
had taken, in common with his brother 
Protestants in Ireland, on the occasion to 
which the noble Lord referred. But before 
he proceeded to that part of the subject 
which consisted in a justification of that 
great meeting, he thought it right not to 
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While, then, | 
Sir,—while I regret the existence of that | 
has 


Now, I propose to you a} 
measure which will be eminently profitable. | 
It will be profitable in giving to you the | 
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pass by altogether two or three topics 
which the noble Lord had introduced into 
had taken 
\ In 
the various discussions which the question 


The noble Lord 


an entirely new ground that night. 


| his speech. 
| 


had undergone, there and elsewhere, he 
believed it had not occurred to any speaker, 
in this or the other House of Parliament, 
to put forward the ground of argument on 
which the noble Lord that this 
measure should be adopted by the House, 
The nobie Lord stated, that the withhold- 
Ing of corporate reform was an infraction 
of the Act of Union, and a of 
Catholie Emanciy He denied both 


those positions of the noble Lord; and he 


Insisted 


breach 


ition, 


thought it could be made plain, that nei- 
+] . ‘ ] i}* 

ther the one nor the other could afford the 
eround of arg 


| ¢ 
Htest 


noble Lord the shiz 
Did the nobie 
to the 
ciple of the Act of Union there was to be 


u- 


{ ! 
nent, Lord mean to say 


that aecording fundamental prin. 
no difierence between the two countries in 
point of law? Had the noble Lord referred 
to that Act? Had he read the 8tb artiele, 
aud did he not there find a special provi- 
sion that the laws of Ireland should con- 
tinue in all respects where they differed 
from those of till Parliament 
? Had there not 
actually been a marked differcnce between 
the laws of the two countries 2 He would 
take one example ; he might adduce many. 
Let the noble Lord rem« mber the whiteboy 
not repealed till the ist 
or 2nd of the reign of his present Majesty. 
Could it be said to be an infraction of the 
Act of Union, that there should be a differ- 
ence between the laws and 
the two countries ? 


1. 1 } 
Kneiand, 


7 , ' . , ’ 
should otherwise decide 


] ee a 
code, which was 


institutions of 
As little ground was 
there for the argument on the Catholic Re- 
lief Bill. Would the noble Lord put his 
finger on a single clause in that Act which 
made it obligatory on the legislature to 
extend to Ireland the same institutions as 
were established for England? The noble 
Lord could not. But perhaps the noble 
Lord would say it was the spirit of the 
Emancipation Act, and not the letter of it 
that was violated. Now with the createst 
respect he (Mr. Sergeant Jackson) con- 
ceived that the spirit of that measure led 
| directly to the opposite inference. What 
| was the principle of that measure? That 
| all his Majesty's subjects in Ireland should 
| be put on the same footing with respect 
| to civil privileges, whether Protestant or 
| Catholic. What was the noble Lord now 
|about todo? {[t was the charge against 
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the municipalities of Ireland, that they 
were as at present constituted exclusively 
in the hands of the Protestants. The 
noble Lord now called on the House not 
to destroy monopolies (which was the effect 
of the measure as passed last Session by 
the other House), but to transfer the mo- 
nopoly from the hands of the Protestants 
to the Catholics. He submitted, therefore, 
that the noble Lord could find no solid 
ground of argument in one or the other of 
the positions which he had laid down. He 
would notice, before he proceeded to vin- 
dicate the great Protestant meeting of 
Dublin, one or two more of the topies 
which the noble Lord had introduced. ‘The 
noble Lord had dwelt upon the earnest 
desire of his Excellency Lord Mulgrave to 
administer impartial justice in Ireland; 
and he mentioned a variety of “ innova- 
tions,” as he called them, which had been 
introduced into the administration of the 
Jaws in that country. He adverted par- 
ticularly to the fact that there had been 
three successive Attorney-Gencrals for Ire- 
land since Lord Mulgrave’s accession to 
power, and that not one of them would 
have remained in office under a Tory 
government. He did not like to enter 
into personal observations, but this he 
would say, that there did not exist in the 
profession men more eminent or more de- 
serving of every possible respect than his 
learned Friends Mr. Blackburne and Mr. 
E. Pennefather. 

Lord John Russell explained. He did 
not mean to say but that those Gentlemen 
were eminent and respectable. He had 
merely used the argument that there ought 
to be unity in an administration—that it 
ought to be animated by the same views 
of policy. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson had not at all 
misapprehended the argument of tle noble 
Lord. He did not suppose—indeed it 
was impossible that the noble Lord could 
have meant to say anything disparaging 
to either of the learned Gentlemen. But 
what did the noble Lord mean by saying 
that neither of the three successive Attor- 
ney-Generals for Ireland, who had come 
into office under Lord Mulgrave, would 
have continued in office under a Tory 
government? Did the noble Lord think 
that either Mr. Blackburne or Mr. Pen- 
nefather would remain one moment in 
office under such a government as that of 
Lord Mulgrave? It was impossible that 
men animated by their feelings could re- 
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main for one single hour in the service of a 
government so degraded and disgraced. He 
would now notice some of the “ in- 
novations” in the administration of the 
law in Ireland, for which the noble Lord 
took credit to the Government, and he 
could assure the noble Lord that he would 
not shrink from the condemnation of any 
of them. First the noble Lord had alluded 
to the ** innovation” introduced by Baron 
O’Loghlen, when Attorney-General, in 
regard to the challenging of jurors by the 
Crown; the noble Lord nang ey it. 
Ife could tell the noble Lord, that this 
“innovation” had already produced con- 
sequences the most disastrous. He would 
tell the noble Lord the practical fruits of 
this innovation, and leave it to the sound 
sense and judgement of the House to say 
whether it was an improvement. A 
privilege or power had long been exercised 
by the Crown, of challenging, or as it was 
technically called, ‘* puiting by ” jurors, 
without assigning any reason. This 
privilege the late Attorney-General had 
magnanimously foregone. Men might be 
unfit to be put upon juries, against whom, 
probably, no strictly legal objection could 
be sustained. Now, he(Mr. Sergeant Jack- 
son) held it to be a gross calumny on any 
Attorney-General, or any persons con- 
nected with the administration of law in 
Ircland, to say that they had been influ- 
enced in putting by jurors merely by 
difference of religious persuasion. He 
utterly denied it. Neither could he 
believe that it had been the practice at any 
period in Ireland to set a side jurors on 
account of their political opinions, But 
he would mention one case to the noble 
Lord for there was nothing like fact ; and 
let England hear this case, and see the 
frightful state of things to which Ireland 
was now brought. It was the case of a 
Protestant family named Carter, resident 
in the Queen’s County ; ; they were tenants 
of Lord M: iryborough, and, at the time to 
which he referred, were in ‘possession ofa 
piece of land for which they paid rent and 
to which they were justly entitled. They 
proceeded to fence itin. An attack was 

made upon them ; one of these poor men 
was so severely beaten, that he lost his 
senses and, he believed, was at present 
the — of a lunatic asylum; and the 
elder Carter was beaten to death, The 
parties were indicted for the murder 
(which was perpetrated at noon- day) ; 
they were arrested and put upon their 
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trialk A person who had assisted the | 
prisoners in challenging the jurors, was put | 
on the jury. There was no verdict. Another 
assizes came round—the parties were again 
put on their trial. Who was placed in 
the jury-box ?—Sirict orders had been 
issued that the Crown should, in no case, 
exercise its privilege of challenging. Who 
was sworn — jury ?—-why, a con- 
vict—a man who had been - convicted 
and punished for fone 
Could any man expect 

The foreman that the 

agree—thie majority were ‘or t 

(though the majority were R 

lies) —the prisoners we 
went in triumph through 
judge took the jury to 
the country, and said— 
am sorry that neither life nor 
can be enjoyed in safety.” A third 
did the case come on; another 
trial—and at length the prisoners were 
liberated—some on bail, others on nominal 
recognizances ; justice was complete , 
baffled, his Majesty’s subjects unprotect 
the laws of the land not vindicated, and 
one of the prisoners, liberated by 

of Government, afterwards engaged in 
leveiling the fences of the family of t 
poor man Carter. Here let the noble Lord 
see the consequences of his innovation. 
Was not this a terrible, a frightful euse ? 
and was such a state of things to be 
to continue ? He could give 
Lord many other cases of the 

on difierent circuits, but would not vow 
trouble the House with them. But let 
the noble Lord indulge him with a Com- 
mittee, which he invited the noble Lord to 
do and he would pledge himself on the 
part of his Friends and himself not to 
“ shrink,” as the noble Lord called it, 

the proof. ‘The nobie Lord told the House 
of the wonders, forsooth, wrought by Lord 
Mulgrave ; the Government of that noble 
Earl had puta total end to feuds—it had 
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in Ireland, a miracle had been wrought, 
and all this had been done by 
down persons to the different quarter 
sessions to represent his Majesty’s Attor nev- 


General, and to prosecute men guilty of 


beating one another to death. ‘The noble 


Lord was mistaken if he supposed the | 
feuds to arise from difference of religious 


feeling. No such thing. 
fought with Roman “Catholics, 
one another’s brains out. 


and beat 
And he knew 
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| not what the noble Lord meant by saying 
| that the policy of those in power in by- 
days had been, with reference to the 
feuds,to act on the maxim divide et opera. 
The noble Lord had editied the House by 
reading catalogues of crimes from the 
calendars fordifterent years. But 
the most frightful chapter in several of the 
yunty calendars of crime, throughout the 
of Ireland, was the chapter including 
ction feuds tizhts resulting 
at source, and m of the cases of 
Lord had 


a ol at 


fone 
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of jreland 
through 
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sister 
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individual laymen ecould 
rood deal, 
Ise oa influ over 
! of the pe ple. It was quite 
rat it sh en devised, 
oses, to tem- 
produced 

eit—it was 
uswerable. ‘* Look at the 
ar!’ such wasits burden; * Observe 
Think 

to disturb this 
But he would 

y did believe 
influences which thus 
checked, proper season, 
let loose spirit of lawless outrage ? 
Had there not been instances in abundance 
of the exercise of this power? Had they 
uot heard threats issued that, if certain 
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}events did not take: place, Ireland, from 


to the other, would be con- 
vulsed, and plunged perh ps, in a bloody 
‘lion? ‘The noble Lord appeared to 
exceedingly at the suppression of 
he Orange society. He was astonished 
to hear the terms in which the noble Lord 
spoken upon - it subte The topic 
was one at whicl uld not have even 
glanced. For what the facts? If 
there was one subject which more than 
another tended to ageravate the con- 
overnment in 
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population of that country, it was that 
part of their conduct which had reference 
to the Orange institution. The noble 
Lord had said that the conduct of the 
leaders of the Orange society had covered 
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them with honour, This was a sentiment 
from which no one could dissent. Their | 
conduct had been honourable in the ex- 
treme and most useful and beneficial to 
their country, and the least that they could 
have expected from the Government—the 
complaint against them being, not that 
they were illegal, but that they hampered 
the Government, and that it was inexpe- 
dient that they should exist—the least 
they could expect from the Government 
was even-handed justice—that that sedi- 
tious body, the National Association, that 
imperium wm inperio, should not be suf- 
fered to meet publicly, almost immediately 
after the voluntary dissociation of the 
Orange body, upon the simple intimation 
that it was the desire of the Sovereign. 
Under the very eye of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in Dublin, that new Roman Ca- 
tholic Association, he would eall it—it 
was not, to be sure, an exclusively Roman 
Catholic Association, for there were some 
Protestants in it, and more shame for | 
them ; it was virtually the former Catholic 
Association resuscitated. Was not the 
chair of the old Association brought in 
by the learned Gentleman opposite in 
triumph? Were not the books and papers 
which had belonged to the old body 
brought into the room in which the meet- 
ings of the new were held? He distinetly 
recollected that a resolution had been 
passed for bringing them in. But would 
the hon. and learned Gentleman have the 
hardihood to deny that the chair bad been | 
brought in by him to the new Association, 
and that it remained there to the present 
moment? He again would say, that look- 
ing at the Gentlemen who were taking the 
most active part in the proceedings of the 
General Association—looking at their pro- 
fessions, their expressed opinions, and 
their acts, it was virtually the old Roman 
Catholic Association. The mere name | 
was nothing. The same body, similarly 
organised, and having similar purposes, 
had shifted its name repeatedly. At one | 
period it was a Registry Association; at | 
another it was an Association of Volun- 

teers; but the body of men of whom all 

those Associations consisted, the tendency 

of their acts, and the objects which they 

really proposed to themselves to accom-| 
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plish, were all identically the same, and 
these were essentially Roman Catholic. 
Could it be denied that the operations of 
this Roman Catholic Association were 
calculated at least as much to interrupt 
good government and social order as had 
been the operation of the Orange society ? 


| Politicians, as well as private individuals, 


were disposed to look with a jaundiced 
eye upon the proceedings of others, and 
with special favour upon theirown. They 
could bring themselves to see with exacti- 
tude what injuries the proceedings of 
others inflicted on themselves, but they 
could not see with an equal degree of 
clearness what they did to injure others, 


| What, he would ask, was the nature and 


tendency of this Association’s proceedings ¢ 
For his part, he did not hesitate, as a 


lawyer, to pronounce it illegal ; and there 


were many other lawyers of his acquaint- 
ance who entertained a similar opinion. 
Some were strongly disposed to believe 


that it came within the scope of the Act 


of 1793, when the old Catholic Associa- 
tion was put down. In the opinion of 
many distinguished men, that Act was 
merely an aflirmance of the common law, 
which was hostile to every Association of 
the description. Mr. Wolfe, an eminent 
lawyer (afterwards Lord Kilwarden) Sir 
Michael Smith, another eminent lawyer 
(afterwards Master of the Rolls), and Mr. 
Chamberlayne, upon whose opinion an 
equal value was set by his cotemporaries, 
all of whom were in Parliament at the 


lime, expressed this opinion, But whether 


or not the Association came within the 


law as it stood, he considered that it was 
‘the duty of his Majesty’s Government to 


bring in an Act to suppress a nuisance of 
this description. If they were to judge of 


| it by its acts, they could consider it in no 


other light than that of a standing and 
permanent conspiracy, leagued in open 
hostility to the laws of the land, as well as 
to the rights of his Majesty’s Government, 
more especially the clergy of Ireland. This 


| was a proposition which he (Mr. Jackson) 


could, without difficulty, demonstrate. 


'The Association met from day to day, 
discussed political affairs, prescribed mea- 


sures, and was in the constant habit of 
overhauling the Government itself; dic- 
tated theappointment of such and such per- 
sons; attacked the Chancellor, and, with- 
out hesitation, arraigned that high func- 
tionary at their bar, because he was not 
sufficiently accommodating to appoint this 
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magistrate or the other. What more did 
the Association do? It had the audacity 
to levy from his Majesty’s subjects contri- 
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butions, which, by their extent, absolutely | 
But they were | 


amounted to taxation. 
assured that these contributions were all 
perfectly voluntary. They all knew what 


voluntary political payments meant in Ire- | 


land. And when a levy was resorted to, 
and its payment recommended to a parti- 


cular individual, they all knew to what in- | 


convenient results a refusal would lead 
They were not quite aware of the precise 


quantum of volition which accompanied | 


those contributions. What were the ob- 
jects proposed by the Association—what 
the destination of the contribution? [irst, 
a Municipal Corporation Bill for Ireland, 
such as they prescribe—secondly, a Bill, 


not with an appropriation clause—not for | 


lopping off those redundancies in the 


establishment which were alleged to be | 
unnecessary for its legitimate purposes— | 


but a Bill for the total abolition of tithes. 


The learned Gentleman who had launched | 


this Association into existence on the 4th 
July last—the father of the Association— 
the learned Gentleman who might rather 
be described as the grandfather than as 
the father of that Association, for he had 
enrolled his grandchildren among its mem- 
bers—that learned Gentleman had _ told 
them in plain terms that he never would 


remain content so long as the slightest | 


inequality existed between the members of 
the established and of the cther religious 
persuasions in Ireland. ‘ Ought Ireland,” 
proceeded in substance the learned Gen- 
tleman, the Member for Kilkenny, “ ought 
Ireland to remain tranquil whilst tithes 
continue to be paid? It ought not to do 


so; and it never shall, while any indivi- | 


dual in the shape of a clergyman receives 
anything from any person who differs from 
him in religious persuasion—until, in a 
word, a perfectly voluntary system shall 
have been established. Until this glori- 
ous system is consummated, I never will 
be tranquil—I never will cease to agitate.” 
What more? They must have an organic 
change introduced into the constitution of 
the House of Lords, They must have 
Parliaments shortened in their duration, 
and they cannot bring themselves to rest 
contented without the concession of vote 
by ballot. And yet, ‘Oh (said the noble 
Lord) pass this Corporation Bill, and it 
will bring peace and tranquillity to Ire- 
land.” He (Mr, Sergeant Jackson) 
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| wished the noble Lord had given a dis- 
| tinct answer to the question which in a 
| former evening had been put with regard 
to this Association, by a learned Gentle- 
man on that side of the House (Mr. Ser- 
geant Goulburn). The noble Lord had 
taken time for preparation of his answer, 
and it now appeared that he was not alto- 
gether disposed to differ from the senti- 
ment to which another noble Lord had 
given utterance in another place; nor was 
he altogether disposed to assent to it. To 
assent to it wholly might not be con- 
venient. The majority by which the noble 
| Lord was sustained in that House might 
be somewhat endangered if the noble Lord 
were to express his perfect concurrence. 
The noble Lord approached the expression 
of that distinguished Peer with gingerly 
caution, and took it up as they take up 
the Bible in Ireland—with the tongs. 
The noble Lord said, ‘ if such an Asso- 
ciation existed in Edinburgh,” he 
“should regret it,’ he ‘ should feel 
/concern” about it. Why that was 
just the language of the Premier in the 
} House of Lords with regard to the Asso- 
,ciation as actually existing in Ireland. 
| That noble Peer had lately said, “ it was 
with great regret and concern that he saw 
the existence of this Association, and he 
decidedly did not think there was sufficient 
eround for its establishment.” The noble 
Lord had favoured the House with a read- 
ing from Hume’s “ History of England,” 
he had passed from the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth to the viceregal career of the 
Duke cf Bedford, who was an Irish Lord- 
Lieutenant during the last century. And 
the noble Lord had then gone on to say, 
that the formation of this Association in 
Dublin was a very different thing from the 
establishment of one of a similar kind in 
_Edinburgh. Granting, fora moment, that 
lall these things afforded a sufficient vindi- 
cation of the Association existing in 
Dublin, how would they serve to defend 
the encouragement, the absolute fostering 
protection, which had been extended by 
the Irish Government to this Association ? 
Of this he would presently exhibit abund- 
ant proof. Was the noble Lord serious 
when he spoke in palliation of this body’s 
original formation? Did he really con- 
ceive that by-gone events had afforded 
the slightest grounds for this revival of the 
Catholic Association? For his part he 
could not see how any reasoning man 
could come to such a conclusion, Were 
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they not told, upon the concession of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation in 1829, that there 
was at once and for ever an end to agita- 
tion? Were they not told by the Roman 
Catholic prelates that they had formed the 
determination to retire without reservation 
from the arena of politics ? Were they not, 
moreover, told by the hon, Gentleman 
himself, that he would withdraw himself 
from political discussion, and fall back 
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upon the character of a sober special 
pleader, or of a laborious equity draugh- | 
ter? How, he would ask, had those pro- | 
mises been fulfilled ? Was not every Ro- | 
man Catholic Bishop in Ireland enrolled 
at the present moment as a member of 
the Association, and had not the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (the Member for | 
Kilkenny) but just concluded a career of | 
agitation, which even in his agitating life | 
was unparaileled? He had ‘state d the | 
objects for which a large portion of the | 
Roman Catholic population of Ireland had 
been laid under contribution. The first 
of these was the total abolition of tithes. 
They must be done away with eutirely, 
such was the avowed object of the Asso- 
ciation. How did ihey set about this 


work? Why, a portion of the funds of the 


Association had been applied to the pur- | 
pose of enabling persons litigiously dis- | 
posed to resist the claims preferred of ne- 
cessity by the Irish clergy in the courts of 
law for the establishment of their violated 
rights. Of those persons who withheld 
payment of their tithes some held out 
under process of contempt, until by the | 
operation of Sir Edward Sugden’s act they 
were taken into custody and brow: ght up| 
to Dublin, and there defended at the ex- | 
pense of the funds so set apart, or 
prompted to come forward in court, and | 
there assert that they were not sae 
enough to defend themselves. A ce 

occurred to his recollection which mak 
satisfactori'y illustrate the system. It | 
was the case of an individual named 
Curboy, w2o made this statement of 
poverty to the court, and had the matter 
referred (o the Chief Remembrancer for 
investigat on. He was accordingly exa- 
mined by Mr. Acheson Lyle, the second 
remembrancer, who entered fully into the 
circumstances of the case. From this in- 
vestigation it resulted that the man had 
been regaled during his residence in prison 
with beef and mutton, in a mode which 
afforded him the utmost gratification ; 


i torney, M 


| man, 





and, after all, the fact transpired of the 
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man’s perfect ability to pay. There was 
a Gentleman named Terence Dolan, an 
attorney, and a member of the Associa- 
tion, who had engaged to put in answers 
to all the bills preferred against tithe re- 
cusauts. This he had absolutely done in 
many cases without the knowledge of the 
defending parties. ‘There was one such 
case which had come under his immediate 
observation. An individual was proceeded 
against for an arrear of tithes claimed by 
the dean and chapter of St. Finbar’s 
church, in Cork. ‘The matter was brought 
into the Court of Exchequer. The de- 
fendant did not personally appear, but 
came in with a motion through his at- 

Mr. Coppinger, An appearance, 
had been previously entered by 
Mr. Dolan, a circumstance of which he 
had obtained previous knowledge; he, 
therefore, insisted that the defendant did 
not possess a right to make any motion 
through Mr. Coppinger. That gentle. 
who was acting from the beginning 
for the defendant, was quite astounded by 
this announcement; and the fact was 
elicited that Mr. Dolan had acted without 
in the slightest degree obtaining the sanc- 
tion of the party. The evident object of 
the practice which was at present pursued 
was to disable the clergy, to break down 
their efforts to collect the tithe, by making 
the proceedings in the Court of Exchequer 
so onercus to them, that they must be 
compelled to retire from the field, in 
which they struggled for their just rights. 
The system pursued was to enter an ap- 


however, 


| pearance, or to put in an answer in each 


case, which was a mere echo of the bill. 
A case had occurred within his own 
| knowledge, in which a clergyman could 
not take out a copy of one of these 
answers without incurring an expense of 
nearly 70/. ‘To sustain this mischievously 
litigious system, it would be necessary for 
each injured clergyman to expend a large 
fortune, Such was the system which the 
lawyers of the Association had put in 
practice, and for the maintenance of which 
funds were supplied by this Roman Ca- 
tholic Association. He said, therefore, 
that looking at the Association, and judg- 
ing of it by its acts, it did appear to him 
to be perfectly illegal, and he thought no 
lawyer could otherwise decide, when it 
was manifest it promoted and fostered a 
conspiracy to deprive another of his just 
rights. If there were no other test by 
which to judge of the Association, this 
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alone was sufficient to prove that it was 
illegal; it was a standing, permanent con- 
spiracy against the law of the land and 
the rights of the subject. Then what had 
they done more in that Association ? There 
was an organisation throughout the coun- 
try. The hon. and learned Member 
proposed the appointment of ‘* pacilica- 
tors.” The hon. and learned Gentleman 


had them under the old system; under | 


the old regime they were designated 
churchwardens, aad they had certain 
functions to perform for the Catholic As- 


sociation. Those persons were not chureh- | a 


House | 


wardens, such as they in that 
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might understand them to be, persons who | 


had anything to do with churches or 
chapels: no; but they were to attend t 


‘ 


the divers secular objects for which the | 


prime mover appointed them. Now, 
however, instead of churchwardens, they 
were, forsooth, designated ‘ pacificators.” 
Now, let him remark, if there were that 
profound peace in Ireland, if there were 
so much of that boasted tranquillity, 
use was there for “ iff cs 


} i re 
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here they had let a whole week pass over, 
and they had not yet dared to bring for- 
ward one of the charges they had made 
elsewhere. Why, they were not in so great 
a hurry as the noble Lord was in bringing 
forward his Corporation Bill, He could 
tell the noble Lord it was not because 
they were afraid—it was not because they 
were shrinking—it was not because they 
had the slightest doubt of the accuracy 
the charges they had made. He could 
ell the noble Lerd, that there would be 
aid on the table of that House a petition 

vectably and as numerously signed 
petition that had ever been pre- 
o them. ‘There would, too, be 


he table of the other House a pe- 
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)| tition as numerously and as respectably 


signed as any petition ever yet presented 
to that House; and both these petitions 


| would be found to complain distinctly of 
| his Majesty’s Government in Ireland, and 


what | 
NOW, | 


} 
what was the use of these pacilicators ? | 


They were told it was to bring forward 
every man who could do so to register. 
Another thing they had to do was to raise 
a rent for the Association. 
now tell some of the fruits of their exer- 
tions at registration. He had received a 
letter since he came to that House (and 


And he could | 


there was also a Member of Parliament to | 


speak to the facts) as to what was the 


manner of effecting the registration of | 


voters by these pacificators. 


He appealed | 


to the hon. Member for Cavan, who could | 
tell them what was the condition of his | 


county. 


There were now armed parties | 


going through the country, visiting houses, | 
and examining the leases, to see whether | 


those who held them could register-—these 


persons fired shots, and threatened de- | 
struction to those who did not go forward | 


and register, 


He had other letters de-| 


scribing the same facts, but he felt he | 
should be trespassing to an unwarrantable | 
length upon the House, if he were then to | 


read those documents. 


But this he told | 


the noble Lord, that if he would only | 
favour him with a Committee of inquiry, | 
he should undertake, in conjunction with | 
his hon, and noble Friends who took part | 


in the meeting referred to, to prove every 
One of the allegations which were ther 
put forward. But then the noble Lord, 


they would also be prepared to prove every 
allegation that they made. The noble Lord 
knew pretty well the difficulty of getting 
up petitions respectably signed. This could 
not be done immediately when petitions 
vere agreed to in Dublin, and signatures 
were to come from different parts. These 
signatures would to avery great number 
be afixed to these petitions. ‘i hey would 
have them in a short period of time, and 
perhaps a little sooner than the noble Lord 
would be glad to see them. With respect 
to the Catholic Association, he considered 
that upon that subject the noble Lord had 
come to avery “lame and impotent con- 
clusion.” It was not in a negative way 
that his Majesty’s Ministers were to be 
chargeable as encouraging it. He charged 
them in the most positive manner, he as- 
serted distinctly, in giving to that Associa- 
tion their approbation and support. This 
appeared by the transferring of an hone 
and learned Gentleman to the table of the 
Viceroy. It appeared to be a matter of 
course. At the same time the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite need not cheer—he would 
undertake to say, that if any noble Lord 
or hon. Gentleman in office at a former 
period had invited from an Orange lodge 
persons to dine, a general outcry would 
have been raised against them. He would 
now come to a much more grave matter. 
He asked the noble Lord opposite was it 


| not the fact, that a learned friend of his, 


who was a member of the National Asso- 
ciation, had, within a few days, received a 


forsooth, taunted them by saying, that | high legal appointment? The individual 
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to whom he alluded was one he knew well, 
and of whom he could not personally 
permit himself for a moment to speak in 
terms which might be interpreted as dero- 
gatory. That individual was a Roman 
Catholic barrister, eminent in his legal, 
and highly respected in his private, cha- 
racter—sincere too, he firmly believed, as 
he was firm in the profession of his re- 
ligious opinions. The individual to whom 
he alluded was Mr, Pigott, and Mr. Pigott 
was a member of the National Association. 
Would the noble Lord opposite allow him 
to ask whether or not Mr. Pigott had re- 
cently been appointed to the office of legal 
adviser to the Executive in the Castle of 
Dublin ? 

Viscount Morpeth: Iwill give the hon. 
and learned Sergeant’s question an imme- 
diate answer. 1 do not know whether the 
appointment has yet actually taken place ; 
but it is certainly intended. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson would not hesi- 
tate to say, that though he respected the 
individual in his private character, though 
he was a gentleman of high station in his 


profession, he would say, with the very | 


greatest respect towards that individual, 


that it was utterly unbecoming—he was | 


going to say indecent—but it was an im- 
proper, a most improper, proceeding on 
the part of his Majesty’s Government in 
Ireland to appoint a member of the Roman 
Catholic Association to an office of this 
sort. He begged pardon of the House for 
trespassing on their attention. He would 
ask what was the nature of this situation 
to which Mr. Pigott had been appointed ? 
Was it not perfectly well known that it 
was the most important office connected 
with the Irish executive government? It 
was one of the most important offices 
connected with the administration of the 
law, and with the peace of the country. 
It was the department through which the 
entire correspondence with the magistracy 
of Ireland passed. It was through the 
law adviser’s office that every question 
passed that arose in Ireland. He was the 
individual whose opinion was taken upon 
the communications of the magistracy of 
the country, of the constabulary, and the 
police, as to the various difficulties that 
might arise in the execution of their duties. 
If a collision took place in the assertion 
of a tithe claim—if a call were made for 
the intervention of the constabulary—if a 
call were made for the military, he was 
the person to be consulted as to the pro- 
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priety of the interference of either the 
police or the military. Yes, they must 
consult this very individual, and he would 
ask the noble Lord, particularly when he 
recollected that there should be a perfect 
coincidence of opinion between Lord Mul- 
grave and Lord Morpeth, and the At- 
torney-General and the Solicitor-General, 
and lastly, the law adviser of the Crown 
—there should be a perfect coincidence of 
opinion—did the noble Lord think that 
Lord Mulgrave was of opinion that it was 
right and proper to obstruct the King’s 
subjects, even though they were Protestant 
clergymen, in the recovery of their rights? 
Did the noble Lord think that Lord Mui- 
grave was of opinion that it was right 
and proper to establish a fund for the 
purpose of rendering litigation vexatious 
and intolerable to those who maintained 
their legal claims? Did the noble Lord 
himself concur in this opinion? He 
thought he had a right to say that 
these were the opinions of the learned 
gentleman who would be found to be the 
law adviser of the Government in all 
these cases. That gentleman had sub- 
scribed to the fund that went to the relief 
of Reilly, who was imprisoned for resisting 
the claims of theclergy. Yes, that learned 


‘gentleman had subscribed to the fund 


which was raised to support expensive 
proceedings in the courts of law against 
the just claims of the Protestant clergy; 
and he would ask was it decent that this 
person should be selected from the Roman 
Catholic Association? was it, he would 
repeat, commonly decent that such a man 
should be selected? Did the noble Lord 
think that the Protestants of Ireland were 
fools, or that they could imagine that they 
would have justice administered? Did he 
think they would imagine or expect jus- 
tice when the very partisan who had com- 
bined to resist the legal claims of the 
church was de facto the most responsible 
minister of the Crown? And now how 
was he appointed? Many persons would 
recollect, when an attack was made on the 
learned gentleman (Mr. Pigott), the late 
Member for Dublin coming to the Asso- 
ciation primed and loaded with the vindi- 
cation of the learned gentleman’s cha- 
racter, whom he pronounced to be the 
most useful, laborious, and efficient mem- 
ber of the Association—he was the very 
person that enabled the Association to 
carry on successfully their system of war- 
fare against the just rights of the clergy. 
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The Government had selected for this | 
place this very useful character—this very 
busy and useful Member of the Associa- | 
tion. But was the vacancy caused by the | 
ordinary course of proceedings? Did not | 
the Government go out of the ordinary | 
course for the very purpose of appointing | 
this very Gentleman? Let not the noble | 
Lord suppose that he was a candidate for 

the office. The world and its contents 

would not bribe him to take part in the 

administration of the affairs of Ireland | 
under the present Government, He assured | 
the House he had not the least desire that 
way. But there was a first sergeant—he 
was only the second—there was the first 
sergeant, a gentleman who had never been | 
embroiled in politics, who was of the 
utmost eminence—he meant Mr, Richard 
Wilson Greene. There was not a better | 
lawyer, or a man of more unexceptionable | 
character—he had kept aloof from poli- 
tics and had never been in Parliament. | 
This man was passed over. There was | 
then the third sergeant, on whom that rank | 
had been bestowed by the present Go- | 
vernment—he meant Mr. Sergeant Ball. | 
He was naturally the person who might 

expect promotion, and if Mr. Greene were | 
passed over, Mr. Ball, who was appointed 

sergeant by the present Government, was | 
naturally the person who should be called 
to fill the office of Solicitor-General. 
Than Mr, Ball no man was more eminent | 
in his profession ; he was of the first rank, | 
and of most unexceptionable character. | 
He had never heard an allegation against | 
him. He was likewise a Roman Catholic, | 
so that there could be no objection to him | 
on that ground. He would say solemnly | 
and sincerely, ‘* God forbid that a Roman 

Catholic who was fit for the office, and 

who was of arespectable character, should 

not be appointed to the office just as soon | 
as a Protestant.” But he would again ask 
what was the ordinary course of promo- 
tion? He referred the question to the 
Solicitor-General; but the fact here was 
that Mr. Ball was passed over, and Mr. 
Maziere Brady, a gentleman, he would 
undertake to say, who had never addressed 
a jury as a leading counsel, was made 
Solicitor-General. And why was Mr. 
Brady passed over the heads of all the 
bar? It was to make this vacancy for this 
member of the Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation, Was thisall? Did the appoint- 
ment stop here? He would again ask the 
noble Lord had he not caused the com- 
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mission of the peace to be issued to mem- 
bers, and prominent members of the Asso- 
ciation? They were told last Session what 
he supposed was now forgotten, that 
nothing of influence, no political views, 
should interfere with any appointment; 
that everything should be perfectly impar- 
tial. The impartiality, he was sorry to say, 
was all on one side; it was a sort of Irish 
impartiality. No Orangeman was to be 
appointed; there wasa special clause dis- 
qualifying any person belonging to an 
Orange society. Was it no objection toa 


'man that he belonged to this illegal Asso- 


ciation? {[t appeared not, for they had 
magistrates appointed from the Associa- 
tion. A gentleman of the name of Cassidy 
had been appointed, and this against the 


'remonstrance of the noble Lord who was 


the Lord-Lieutenant of the county in 
which the appointment was made. And 


_ why was this Mr. Cassidy was a leading 


agitator. Mr. Cassidy had resisted the 
payment of his dues to the clergy; he had 
been absoluicly convicted of resisting the 
ofticers who went to levy those dues. The 
Lord-Lieutenant of the Queen’s County 
was aware of these facts. A more amiable 
and excellent man never adorned society 


than Lord de Vesey—there was not a more 


honourable, enlightened, and liberal man. 


| Lord de Vesey was called upon to make 


this appointment; he was applied to by 
the liberal club of the county, forsooth, 
but he refused to make the appointment. 
From other and higher quarters more 
pressing influence was used to procure the 
appointment, but the Lord-Lieutenant still 
declined to recommend Mr. Cassidy; he 
stated distinctly his reasons for so doing— 
namely, that he did not consider hima 
fit and proper person to be appointed ; that 
he was likely to disturb the peace of the 
country; and that he had been convicted 
of resistance to the claims of the clergy. 
He (Mr. Jackson) would ask if this were 
a man to be put on the bench to administer 
justice in cases of this description? Yet 
the opportunity was seized the moment 
the Lord-Lieutenant left for some tempo- 
rary object; that moment was seized by 
the Irish executive, and this man was 
appointed to the magistracy. He would 
now ask whether the noble Lord thought 
that he would be able to support his Bill of 
indictment against the Government? He 
would undertake to show, as distinctly as 
any case was ever proved, the abuse of the 
patronage and prerogative of the Crown. 
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But what had been the conduct of Mr. 
Cassidy? In triumph he went to the 
Roman Catholic Association; this man, 
who had resisted the payment of his dues 
—who had attended tithe meetings—who 
had been convicted of resisting the just 
claims of the clergy—he went to the Asso- 
ciation, put his hand in his pocket, drew 
forth the whole of his arrears of tithe, and 
presented them eo — to the Asso- 
ciation. He would < 
England was this fair? was it just ?—was 
it impartiality ?—was it even-handed jus- 
tice to Ireland? Justice to Ireland! it 


was a mere outcry, to swell the power of 


one individual. Oh! that they could 
enforce justice to Ireland! They called 
for the reformation of corporations. He 
wished they could reform one corporation 
that existed in Ireland—he meant the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. It was not a 
municipal corporation, but it was to all 
intents and purposes a perpetual succes- 
sion, independent, and under self-control, 
and it would never rest—they would find 
that it would never rest satisfied—till it 
had pulled down the English church in 
Ireland, building their own on its ruins, 
and abolishing thechurch altogether on that 
side of the channel. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr.C. Buller) might laugh, but 
he could tell the House that persons con- 
nected with that body entertained notions 
that the Roman Catholic religion would 
be the established religion in this country 
as well as in Ireland. This opinion had 
been preached by the head of a Jesuit 
College in Ireland—unamely, that ere many 
years ‘h ad elapsed the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion would be established in England. 
Any man who looked into history would 
see that it had been the policy, the aim, 
and the object of that body, from time 
immemorial, to set up their own church, 
and to pull down other churches. But he 
begged leave to ask, did the matter stop 
there? Was it only the magistrates of the 
rural districts that were assailed? He 
would ask, had not a gentleman of the 
name of Tighe been appointed to the place 
of assistant barrister? Would the noble 
Lord do him the favour to answer this 
question ? 

Viscount Morpeth: No such place has 
become vacant since I left Ireland, and 
consequently no such appointment can 
have taken place. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson would not make 
a further observation on thiscase. Being 
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on this side of the water, he could only 
avail himself of the same means of com- 
munication which were open to the noble 
Lord; he had no other mode than letters 
and newspapers; these were the only 
sources of his information, and from those 
he learned that Mr, French had retired, 
and Mr. ‘Tighe bad been appointed. He 
now begged leave to come to another and 
more important matter. The noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) said that a miserable 
monopolising minority made all these false 
charges against the Government. They 
had charged his Majesty’s Government 
with an abuse of the privilege of mercy. 
He pledged himself to establish the charge. 
He woul 1 not say that he would establish 
it to the satisfaction of the noble Lord; 
but he would establish it to the satisfac- 
tion of every man there, except his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, who were parties in- 
terested in the issue. In the first place he 
begged leave to observe, as a preliminary, 
that no one thing did Ireland require more 
at this time, and indeed as long as he re- 
membered, than obedience to the law of 
the land, and respect for those who admi- 
nistered it. There had been a custom as 
regarded the judges in Ireland, an old 
and established usage, which, if departed 
from, would render the administration of 
the law uncertain, would take away all 
confidence, and place in jeopardy the lives, 
liberties, and properties of the loyal and 
peaceful subjects of the Crown. First of 
all, then, he would ask how were the 
judges of the country treated? He had 
heard them inthat House assailed in a most 
indecorous, he was going to say indecent, 
manner. He had heard them arraigned 
—men of the utmost eminence, and who 
were entitled to rank with the judges of 
any law or of any country—he had heard 
them arraigned because they had done 
their duty, by giving effect to the process 
of the courts. They had been called poll- 
tical partisans, and these charges were 
made by officers of the Crown; and he 
had heard, and he had seen with asto- 
nishment, the Ministers of the Crown 
seated and hearing patiently, without one 
of them getting up to vindicate the judges 
of the laud, and to shield them from attack 
in their absence. Some of them even 
went so far as to join in the attack. He 
would ask, could those who heard and 
read such addresses entertain a proper re- 
spect for the administrators of the law, or 
for the law itself? He would give one or 
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two out of a great number of instances, 
with all of which it would not be neces. 
sary to trouble the House. One of them 
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was the case of a riot of a very formidable | 


description, in which Roman Catholics 
and Protestants were both engaged, th: 
Roman Catholic party being the aggressors. 
He did not say of “course.” He was stating 
the facts of the case, and would prove 
the facts as he stated them. He had the 
highest authority for them, and lie ples 
himself to prove them. 
tholics were the aggressors; an indic 
ment was preferred, and a cross indict- 
ment, so that both partics were indicted ; 
they were indicted for riot, for an aggra- 
vated assault, and for a common assault. 
The case went to the jury, and they con- 
victed the Roman Catholics of riot and 
aggravated assault, and convicted the Pro 
testants of a common assault, and that, 
too, of a very mitigated nature. The 
judge, who was the Chief Baron, sen- 
tenced the Protestants to three months 


Lent 


imprisonment, and the Roman Catholics | 


to six months’ imprisonment. It had been 
an established rule that in oe cases 
opinions of the judges should be asked 
before the executive exercised the prero- 
gative of mercy. There was an established 
form, which would be found lithographed 
in the Chief Secretary's office. Was any 
inquiry made in this case of the Chiet 
Baron? or was he asked to report the 
nature of the evidence on which they were 
convicted, or the relative guilt of the par- 
ties? No such thing. He thought that 
an English House of Commons would be 
astonished when he told them that the 
first intimation that the learned and emi- 
nent Judge had of the sentence being 
dispensed with, was from the publication 
of a newspaper. He then saw a lette: 
written by the lady of Lord Mulgrave to 
the wife of one of the party, stating that 
“she had conferred with Lord Mulgrave, 
and that he was of opinion that as the 
guilt was the same, so ought the punish- 
ment to be ;” and his Lordship had, there- 
fore, directed that when the Protestants 
were discharged, the Roman Catholics 
should be discharged at the same time. 


Did the noble Lord opposite mean to con- | 
Would any Gen- | 
tleman competent to contradict it do so?) 


tradict this statement ? 


Would any Member of the Government say 
that this was not the fact ? 
he would join issue, and tell him that he 
could prove the fact. [Lord Morpeth ; 
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'It occurred last year.] Last year? 
What did the noble Lord mean by saying 
it occurred last year? Was it according 
to the noble Lord’s rule of reasoning that 
a thing in itself became right be- 
cause it done last year? He had 
another instance which came from another 

tribunal. [t was a matter that took pla 
an elect wry, — an elector 
preve ed from exer- 
Seaineieia He was 
‘ore he could recover 
eyed ten miles out 
detained a week, 
d from one barn to another, 
ntry of five men over him by 
three by night. His wife and 
d, they looked for him 
an indictment was preferred 
of the kidnapping party for 
assault and false imprisonment, the most 
satisfactory nviction took place, there 
was not even an attempt to deny the facts, 
they were admitted by the party, and the 
Court of Quarter Sessions passed sentence 
of it months’ imprisonment. What 
was done then? Was the learned bar- 
rister called upon to report the facts of 
the case? He never heard a word on the 
eg until he found that the prisoners 
had been discharged. He could multiply 
similar instances as long as he pleased, 
uae he would to another 
class of cases the most moustrous that he 
a d ever heard i: of his life. 
Lord Mulgrave, as was well known, set 
out on a tour; what the object was he 
did not know—probably popularity. He 
knocked open all the prison he 
went toa ercat number of the counties of 
Ireland, and discharged the prisoners ac- 
cording to the extent of the county or the 
number of the inhabitants. He did this 
rences to the judges, and 
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prison doors their con- 
tents on In Sligo he 
discharged prisoners, and in 
Cavan he discharged fourteen. Amongst 
| these some had been convicted of firing at 
the revenue officer; this a trifling 
thing in Treland—in particularly 
peaceful times it was a mere trifle. There 
| was amongst these also the case of 
a man of the name of Jones, who had 
been convicted of an assault with intent 
to commit violence; he, too, was dis- 
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charged with the rest. He could assure 
the House that these persons were dis- 
charged without the formality of asking 
the judges whether they were fit and 
proper objects of mercy. In the county 
of Donegal ten were discharged ; but this 
was done by the order of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, as conveyed in a letter from his 
ptivate secretary. This letter was ad- 
dressed to the governor of the gaol. 
[Viscount Morpeth: I believe that is not | 
the case.] He could assure the noble | 
Lord that if he inquired into it he would | 
find it was the case—he would find the 
letter signed ‘‘ C. Yorke,” and dated 
“28th August, 1836,” amongst the papers | 
in his office. He would ask the noble | 
Lord was this a proper way to administer | 
the justice of the country? Was this the | 
way to ensure the confidence of the coun- | 
try in the administration of the law? Did 
the noble Lord consider that, in every 
case of this nature, the people would re- 
flect, and argue thus—‘‘ The judges who 
tried these cases are exceedingly unjust ; 
they inflicted sentences far beyond what 
they ought to have inflicted, but this most 
wise and excellent Viceroy is determined | 
to see justice done to the people.” Was, | 
he would ask, the solemn adjudication of | 
the country to be treated in this way—was 
it to be dispensed with and set aside by 
the ore tenus direction of Lord Mulgrave | 
—was this the way to ensure respect for 
the judges—was this the way to enforce | 
protection for the lives, and liberties, and | 
properties of the King’s loyal and peaceful | 
subjects? He could give the noble Lord | 
a long list of counties where a_ similar | 
course had been pursued. He himself 
could prove many of the facts he had | 
stated, and he would beg of his Friends to | 
come forward and state those facts that | 
came within their knowledge, and to aid 
him in preparing his bill of indictment 
against the Irish executive Government 
for their conduct. Was it anything out- 
rageous for the Protestant and loyal por- 
tion of the inhabitants of Ireland to meet 
and respectfully call the attention of his 
Majesty to proceedings which they consi- 
dered a breach of the law, and endan- 
gering the safety and independence of his 
Majesty’s subjects? Such had the Pro- 
testants of Ireland done, and for so doing 
they were met by a protest signed by cer- 
tain absentee Peers, denouncing their 
proceedings. Whether this protest was 
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signed by the parties whose names were 
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attached to it was perhaps a matter of 
doubt. He did not know whether they 
had or had not signed it—he was willing 
to take it either way, he was willing to 
admit, that this document had been signed 
as it pretended to be, and then he would 
say to those noble Peers, with all due 
respect for their titles and their station in 
society, that he never knew a more un- 
justifiable proceeding than that with which 
they had mixed themselves up. Were 
not the Protestants of Ireland entitled to 
make themselves heard by petition, or by 
any other constitutional manner, as freely 
as any other class of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects?’ The hon. and learned Member 
opposite (Mr. O’Connell) was very much 
mistaken if he supposed that he would be 
deterred by anything the hon. Member 
could do or say, or any demeanour he might 
take upon himself to assume, either in that 
House or elsewhere, from making any 
statement which he might think proper, 
Was not the legislative Government of 
this country one of King and Parliament, 
consisting of Lords and Commons? And 
yet these noble Lords who signed this 
protest stood by and looked on at an As- 
sociation rearing itself up into authoritative 
position, asserting this must not be, and 
we must have that, and sowing the seeds 
of misrule and rebellion in the country, 
and never objected to it, never said, ‘“ we 
must not have this; this is going too far.” 
But when the Protestants met to set forth 
their complaints in a strictly legal and 
peaceable manner there was a cry set up 
amongst them all that it was a most dan- 
gerous meeting. He could tell these noble 
Lords that they had better look sharp after 
their acres in Ireland—he would tell the 
Duke of Devonshire and Earl Fitzwilliam 
to take care lest, before two years had 
gone over their heads, their estates might 
be proclaimed. If they looked into past 
history they might find a series of events 
identically similar with those now passing 
before us; let them turn to the days of 
James the Second and they could find an 
alarming parallel to present times. The 
only difference was, that in those days it 
was the vote of a Tyrconnel and a Fitton, 
and now that of an O’Connell and a 
Woulfe. It was part of the language held 
by religious men, by priests, by learned 
men, at the new Association, that the 
estates of the Protestants had been pur- 
chased by blood, and the terms in which 
those Protestants themselves were libelled 
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there were of the very lowest description. 
One noble Lord, than whom no one was 
more highly or more justly respected, 
whom it was impossible to look on and not 
know him tobe a nobleman, who had been 
present at the late meeting, was met in a 
strain of the lowest drivelry. He alluded 
to Lord Abercorn, and this was the lan- 
guage used with regard to him :—*“ Sacri- 
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lege and perjury were the foundation of 


his Scottish estates, and his Irish ones, 
like almost all the rest, were the conse- 
quence of plunder, robbery, and blood- 
shed.” Perfectly true as the hon. Gen- 
tleman says. Pray has the hon. Gentle- 
man himself any estates in Ireland, and 
are they, like the 
plunder, robbery, and bloodshed? But 
was this the way a serious subject of this 
kind should be treated? He repeated, 
that the events now passing in Scatand 
should be a solemn warning to all 
landowners of Ireland to take heed to the 

tithes. If things went on as they now did, 
two years would not be over their heads 
before they were called in question. Look 
to the history of the last few years. When 
the question of the Repeal of the Union 
was first started, the man who stood up to 
advocate it would have been called a 
madman. When the hon, and learned 
Gentleman (the Member for Kilkenny) 
started this project for agitating and filling 
pockets, he did not succeed in getting a 
second man in Ireland to support him in 
it. Now the case was changed; look at 
his goodly host of supporters in the Na- 
tional Association. ‘The noble Lord told 
them that the only argument against ex- 
tending the principles of municipal reform 
to Ireland, as they had been to England 
and Scotland, was that England was in- 
habited by Englishmen, Scotland by 
Scotchmen, and Ireland by Irishmen. 
should like to know where the noble Lord 
had heard that argument used. He was 
aware that a great stress had been laid 
upon certain expressions attributed to a 
noble individual in another place, and 
distorted for the purpose, in which some- 
thing about “ aliens” was said. It was a 
great pity, certainly, that they should be 
deprived of this valuable stock in trade, 
which had been the Subject of so many 
brilliant harangues. “ Torrents of blood 
should flow,” said es hon, and learned 
Gentleman,“ to atone for this insult.” “ He 
would rather see the rivers of his country 
stream with blood than that this stain 
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should not be wiped out.” Now, who was 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
spoke thus, and what had he said about 
? What language had he used 
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Englishmen ? 
towards the liberal and enlightened gentry 
of Engiand? He had called them * 
senachs,” which, being interpreted into 
the vale tongue, meant Englishmen, 
Saxons vers, He had called them 
enemies.” He would, if 

trespassing too mueh upon 5 


Sas- 


= rhe ea 
Was not 
patience, 
cimens from a 


edify the House with a few spe- 
letter, a series, the 
whole of which were worth attentive 
perusal, dated from Derrynane-abbey. It 
began with a beautiful piece of poetry ; 
, that the union had 
and then the 
addressed 


one oi 


it then went on to say 
done nothing 
hon. and le 


- for Irel 
Sica leman 
himself solemnly to the Protestanis of 
Ireland. [Mr. O'Connell: What is the 
f the letter ?] The di ite was, ** Der- 
| September 27,1830.” Well, 
were the Enolioh people so change a since 
1830 ? It seemed that these former Sas- 

senachs and strangers were a very good 
sort of people now; they were all going 
on the right way. All he could s say was, 
that “fh hoped they would not go on so 
long. He would now read the opening 
of this letter. It began to the 
following effect :—‘* Now, youths of Ire- 
land, listen, Protestant young gentlemen 
from the walls of Trinity College, you call 
yourselves Irishmen, Does the love of 
your country, does the patriotic fire warm 
your ye indeed Irishmen, or 
be your feelings those of the stranger antl 
the foe to liberty ? Born during the con- 
flict between prejudice and enlightened 
freedom, have you recovered from those 
prejudices?” The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman then addressed himself to the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, but in what a different 
strain, in what a different view had he 
placed them. ‘ Catholic youths of Ire- 
land,” he said, ‘*‘ who view this land as 
the country of your birth and your inhe- 
ritance,” &c. The Protestant youths were 
not Irishmen, in the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s sense of the word; it was 
not the land of their birth and alee: 
and this, be it remembered, after the 
passing of that great healing measure which 
it was promised and expected to lead to 
the perfect conciliation of that part of the 
empire. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
in other passages of his letter proceeded 
Irish youths in such a strain 
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‘“’ Survivors of the 


as the following :— 
unionists, base 
and their country to the dominion 


foreigners.” Now what did this 


men who sold themselves | 
of | 


amount | 
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. . | 
to, what did all these repeated expressions | 


mean, so distinct from the 
‘“¢ alien,” 
mistaken sense to a noble Lord in anothe 
place, who upon be acquaintes 
with the misconception to which it hac 
given rise, hastened to apologise for i 
and to assure the people of freland 

he did not intend it in the 

buted to him. In the face this 
regardless of explanation, still « koe 

the distorted and erroneous view in 

the expression had at first been received, 
a motion was framed at t Nationa! As- 
sociation, by the hon. and learned ¢ 
tleman opposite, to denounce the noble 
Lord in question.—{Mr. O'Connell: No: 
Mr. Boyce.]_ Oh, the hon. and kk 
Gentleman was glad to get ase: 
was he? and in a Protestant M 
the Association? The hon. 
Gentleman, however, prompted him doubt- 
less in what he was to do—but 
little more also: he moved th 
aside of a standing order for t 
of bringing Mr. Boyce’s motion 
at a time when it would not o 
have been introduced. This 
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nounced the noble Lord he referred to as | 
“‘an enemy to the peace of Ireland—to | 
the stability of the empire, and to the| 


throne of England.” Could any language 


be more atrocious, and yet it was actually | 


applauded by Gentlemen opposite. Had 
anything been done to warrant their 
holding up to execration that illus 
person? What, should he not ca 
an illustrious person, who, by his 
merits and exertions, by his learning 
talents, had raised hin uself to the hi 

and most honourable 
country—a man of whom Erglond n 
be justly proud, and of whom Ireland too 
had a right to be proud? Hon. Gentle- 
men might laugh, but the neble Lord o 
whom le was speaking was neatly con 
nected with the Copleys of Limerick, a 
the Singletons of Ciare. 
graceful that such a man should 


tious 
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thus 


held up to the knife of the assassin? For 


what was it but to invoke the knife of the 
assassin thus to stigmatise him as an enemy 
to Ireland, thus to hold him out 
author of an insult only to be washed out 
with blood? It was atrocious, it was de- 
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plorable that such language should be 
used. And what must be thought when 
the very man who used it was himself 
continually in the habit of using infinitely 
stronger language with respect to English- 
men? The expressions ‘ Stranger,” 
_ ” « Enolishmen,” were con- 
mouth. How did these 
that of ** alien,” even 

if the noble Lerd h used it in its most 
ise which he hid repeatedly 

have trespassed long upon 

of the House (concluded the 
eaut,) and [have only to re- 
I set out—that as 
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roreigner, 
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epithets differ from 
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ie impeachment of the Irish exe- 
I avow myself to have beena party 
cSt ition that great meeting to 
which the noble Lord referred. Let him 
give me a Cominittee, and I pledge myself 
to demonstrate before it, that the Irish 
Government has abused the preeagane 
crossly misapplied the 
sowers with which it was intrusted.” 

Ir, O'Connell said, Sir, | concur in the 
cheers manifest to be enter- 
he hon. Gentlemen at the other 

speech we have just heard from 
and Jearned Sergeant. 1 must say 
ard any speech with more com- 
As for the personal attack 
ut perfectly beneath my 
notice. It certainly does not 
‘action with which I listened 
to the rest of the discourse. I have not 
arrived at my present time of life without 
learning to value the abuse of some whose 
praise would be censure indeed. All I ask 
the and learned Sergeant is never to 
let him do with me what else 
he pleases. The satisfaction which T de- 
rive from the speech of the hon. and 
learned Sergeant, is founded upon two 
grounds; firstly, that if he has any ma- 
terial of political eandour about him, he 
has taken up a course from which he can- 
not with any dignity re tire sand, secondly, 
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the right hon. Baronet 
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in the extermination of its people. 
will Irishmen have to expect whe the 
learned Sergeant is one of the law oflicers 
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of the Crown, for he deserves it quite as | 


well as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
sitting at his side, in some points; as in 
assurance and coolness of assertion h 
even exceeds hin, and in his low jests 
beats him hollow. It was a 
with him that I set him right 
of fact; he asserting that 1 moved 
resolution at Association 
upon the conduct of 


ihe 


Lord Lyndhurst; 


JUTSU, 


whilst I, without meaning any oifence to} J 
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the party, told him who really did 
I supported the motion to be sure, 
I do not pret nd to de ny. But the hon. 


do it. 
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and learned Sergeant, who talks so bitterly 


about assailing persons by name, has him- 
self done so in many instances in 
course of his speech to-night. 
with contempt of Mr. Tighe, one of th 
most rising gentlemen at the Irish Bar, 


and this ‘* person,” forsooth, is attacked by | 
the learned Sergeant, who doubtless con- | 
siders himself one of the aristocracy of the | 
The learned Sergeant then went on | 
}every possible manner, and urged again 


Bar. 
to attack Mr. Pigott, 
most rising men of the day either in Ire- 
land or any where else, whose legal know- 
ledge is of the very highest order, and 
ingredients of whose mirth are so mixed 
up with the milk of human kindness that 
no one could take offence at it, unless 
indeed he were possessed of that species 
of heart close to the leather lungs of the 
hon, Sergeant. 


one of the best and 
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The Speaker rose to order. He was! 


understood to say, that although the hon, 
Member doubtless felt that he had 

ceived some provocation for what he was 
saying, he thought 
express himself in more moderate words, 


re- 


Mr. O'Connell : I have been assailed in 


the coarsest language ; however [ will not 


retaliate as far as relates to myself, but I | 
cettainly think I am cutitled to speak | 
about the contemptuous attack made on / 
| exerting all his ingenuity to prove that the 


Mr. Pigott. Mr. Cassidy has also been 


alluded to by the learned Sergeant, who | 


makes a great point about his having been 
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Now, I want to know whether Mr. Cassidy 
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the learned Sergeant make these charges 
There was a good reason for 
not make them there, be- 
> they would have been contradicted 
and distinctly as they merited. 
them in Dublin, but in 

» that the persons who 


elsewhere, 

of the man- 

Sergeant would 
4 

me 


them were 
hese, however ‘e specimens 
ner in whic he learned 
Now, let 
‘ant was not satise 
iptions ilready madein 
1ust now come forward 
e 7 

sons in the new 
a ( itholie and 

"ae: Oe 1 
i have no words, 
iciently strone tert s, to reject such 
| and can only reply that 
ide by the learned Seryeant 


When the Irish Corpora- 


| tion Reform Bill was thrown out, it was 


stated, that one ground for this step was 
an assertion of mine that the new corpo- 
rations would form normal schools for 
ful agitation. That was my state- 
and it had been commented on in 


p ace 


ment, 


again as a ground for rejecting the 

nd what did I then predict? J 

edi iat agitation would increase 
ud I have redeemed my pledge to the 
and I am determined to persevere 

same course, because I know that 
ociation is constitutional, and be- 

The 
learned Sergeant said, the Association was 
a Catholic Association, and proceeded to 
demonstrate this in the strangest way. In 
what By exultingly proclaiming 
that the president's chair belonged to the 
Association, and that it was 
proved by the brass plate on the back of 
it. I admit the fact, | admit that the 
chair belonged to the Catholic Associa- 
tion; and yet this is the way in which the 
learned Sergeant occupies the time of a 
grave senate for two hours and a half, by 


way ?¢ 


\thnlin 
( atholic 


Association is Catholic because the chair 
belonved to the Catholic Association. Why 
the Association is not a Catholic Associa- 


true sense of the word, and means a uni- 


versal Association—and it is universal, it 
is composed of men from the north to the 
south, from east to west, men combined 


from a sense of 


wrong, and imbued with 


the deepest feclines of indignation for the 
t rs 


Ia 


& 2 
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injustice inflicted on them, and taunted at 
the same time for entertaining such feelings 
by those men who have lost their power, 
and who thus show what their conduct 
would be if they again recovered their 
dominion. Did not the learned Gentleman 
calumniate the Catholic clergy? Did we 
not hear him talk about reforming the 
Corporation of the Catholic Church? 
What has he to do with that hierarchy ? 
Why is be put forward to calumniate 
them? If you support him I accuse 
you as accomplices. Why in the most 
outrageous periods of the agitation for 
Catholic Emancipation, in the angriest 
times and most violent contests between 
the parties, Orangemen spared them. Dr. 
Doyle, to be sure, was pointed out, the 
remainder were spared as men unimpeach- 
able in their moral conduct. I hear 
another laugh from one of the party. Tam 
glad of it. It proves that, now there is no 
concealment. The laugh is echoed and it 
is a symptom of what they would do if 
they had to reform the Catholic Church. 
They have tried that already. Their 
ancestors bad recourse to the gibbet and 
scaffold, and the axe, by imprisonment 
and tortures, but they failed in doing it. | 
Why, therefore, is the learned Sergeant | 
put forward as the principal agent in 
pouring out violent abuse on their sacred 
and anointed heads? The Irish people | 
will hear this, and they will also hear of 
the cheers which followed these announce- 
ments from the other side. They will 
learn what abuse has been heaped on the | 
Irish clergy, and know how to estimate 
the intentions and policy of the party. 
There is now no disguise. The learned | 
Sergeant has even goneso far as to charge 
the Catholic hierarchy with a wish to be 
connected with the State, and have the 
church property transferred to them. The 
Catholic Bishops have decided the point. 
Twenty-four of them met, and they | 
declared by public advertisement that they | 
would consent to no species of connec- | 
tion withthe State. But the learned Ser- | 
geant must not attempt to get off by | 
talking of a Committee. The party have 
made a charge against Lord Mulgrave, a | 
charge which had never been brought | 
against Orangemen, namely, that of ex- 
cessive clemency. Yes! will it be believed, 
that it is imputed to the Lord-Lieutenant 
as acrime, that he has opened the prison 
doors. That is a proof of the way in 
which Lord Mulgrave is now assailed. 
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Did the party, he would not call them 
Protestants, for many Protestants were his 
dear friends, but call them by their old 
name—did they ever interfere and set at 
liberty the wretches in gaol? Now, these 
charges were not made under excitement, 
for the hon. Gentleman had come over 
here with his well-tied parcel of papers to 
enable him to retail those charges. The hon. 
Member charged the Lord-Lieutenant with 
having interfered between some Orange- 
men and some unfortunate wretches who 
were in gaol, but could he impute any 
motive to that interference? Why he 
believed if inquiry were made it would be 
found that the greater number of persons 
set at liberty by Lord Mulgrave were 
Protestants and Orangemen. But the 
learned Sergeant had assailed a lady and 
imputed to her a share of the blame. Now, 
had the learned Gentleman attacked him, 
—had he coupled his name with that of 
Lord Mulgrave he should not have com- 
plained, on the contrary, he should have 
been proud to be associated with one 
whom he called the saviour of his country. 
He was the first Lord-Lieutenunt who 
had introduced impartial justice into 
Ireland, and on that account he called 
him the saviour of his country. Some- 
thing of the same kind had been said 
by the learned Gentleman last night, and 
on that occasion he had taken the oppor- 
tunity to make some facetious remarks. 
This case might be different from that, 
but if it were the same, it only proved the 
bad taste of the learned Gentleman in 
introducing the name of a lady on the 
same charge. The learned Gentleman 
proposes a Committee of Inquiry, but 
he knows it would be just as competent 
to propose a Committee of Inquiry for a 
common assault. If the charge was true, 
then Lord Mulgrave was guilty. The 
learned Gentleman said, he could prove 
three charges. If so, why not put himself 
in a train to prove them, and try the 
proof, but he durst not try. The learned 
Sergeant knew this too well; he had 
mentioned charges only to round sentences, 
but he did not dare to bring them forward. 
The learned Sergeant talked of the 
National Association being constituted for 
a variety of purposes. He would therefore 
tell him as he seemed not to know, what 
were the purposes of the Association. It 
had two objects ; to obtain a proper Tithe 
Bill, and Municipal Reform, like that 
granted to England and Scotland. 
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These were the two points; for these 
it was instituted, and it was expressly de- 
clared that when these were obtained, 
the Association was to be immediately 
dissolved. It was said, that its object also 
was, to reform the House of Lords and ob- 
tain universal suflrage, Now though he 
believed these necessary for the salvation 
of the country, the Association had nothing 
to do with them. The party talked of 
improving Ireland, and obtaining their 
lost rights ; but those who really aimed at 
these just and legitimate objects might 
judge what they meant by improvement 
and rights from their late conduct. A 
charge had been brought against the Asso- 
ciation with regard to writs of rebellion 
issued by the Court of Exchequer. 
of whom was there the greatest reason to 
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many Bills, and when answers were put in 


it was found that there was nothing to | 


Association had 
But something 


recover. The National 
nothing to do with that. 


had been said about Mr. Tighe, and a! 
charge had been made against the Associ- | 


ation because a man of the name of Cor- 
boy, imprisoned in consequence of a rebel- 
lion writ, was actually fat, and comfortable, 
and well—and assisted by counsel and 
kept by the Association. Was that thought 
acrime? Did they never hear of James 
Dwyer, who was dying in gaol, who was 


mortally ill, and whom the physician of | 


the Association said would certainly die, 
unless he were set at liberty. 


to the plaintiff's counsel, and the prisoner 
was set at liberty. Oh, the learned Gen- 
tleman was sorry that Corboy had fared so 


well, but he should have followed up that | 
Let | 
the House only think of a man seized | 
under a commission of rebellion, and so | 


case with the case of John Riley. 


afflicted with disease that he dis- 
charged by the horror of the court, after 
having been confined, for 10s. 6d. or 
3s. 6d., a year. 
amount to ?—That we were guilty of feed- 
ing and clothing a man who perished in 
gaol, and was carried to his lodging a 
corpse. The men who did that charged 
the Association with feeding Corboy in 
prison. But the learned Sergeant had 
brought a charge against Mr. O’Loghlen, 
who was no longer there to defend him- 
self, but was now in a situation to which 
his talents and his virtue had deservedly 
raised him. A charge has been made 
against Mr, O’Loghlen, and the learned 


Vas 
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Now | 
Good 
complain? The Lay Association had filed | 





Under | 
such circumstances, application was made | 


But what did the charge | 
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Sergeant said he could prove it. He 
cannot prove it. The case referred to is 
the trial of a person for assisting a pri- 
soner to escape; but who was the Attor- 
ney-General then? Not Mr. O’Loghlen, 
but Mr. Blackburne, whom the learned 
Gentleman had eulogised so much. What 
would Englishmen think of a man being 
put on his triala second and a third time ? 
and this was the second time that the 
learned Sergeant asserted that he had been 
proved by evidence to be guilty. The in- 
dividual was still out on bail. Had En- 
elishmen ever heard of anything like this 
in England? ‘That was the way in which 
justice was administered in Ireland. A 
man was pronounced to be guilty, though 
he had been acquitted by three juries. 
God! what would become of the 
administration of justice, if such persons 
were to get power into theirhands. These, 
however, were to be the judges in Ireland 
in case of the change of administration— 
men who declared a prisoner guilty though 
acquitted three times. ‘The very judge 

a prisoner escaped neither 
ife nor property would be safe. Why 
such a judge deserved to be impeached ? 
The learned Gentleman denied that the 
asperity of religion or politics had been 
| protest 
an assertion, and [ eall on 
the learned Gentleman to come forward 
with a motion on which the question can 
be brought to issue, anJ I will second it, 
I can prove, that I have seen inthe county 
fifty ti 
for the 


. ] . - ] 
Said, 1f such 


} 
i 


nixed up on such occasions. 
against such 


mes, the Crown solicitor apologising 
he pursued, and 
remonstrated with, that 

i had been taken out of his 
I will pledge myself to prove, that 
in Limerick, when 
Mr. Barrington was solicitor for the Crown, 
But made is, that the 
challenge by the Crown has been taken 
away by Mr. O’Loghlen. In former times 
the Crown was allowed to challenge to 
any extent, and when the of 
jurors was exhausted the graver sazes of 
the day allowed the sheriff to enlarge the 
panel. It has been stated, that Mr, 
O’Loghlen sent down an order to the as- 
size courts to the effect that 
should be set aside by the Crown. 


course which 


stating, on being 


the prosecutir 


hands. 
such a case occurred 


anotner charge 


number 


ho person 
Mr. 
O’Loghlen gave no such directions. The 
directions he were, that man 
should be set aside on account of his re- 
ligion. That system had been adopted in 
Queen’s County and Carlow. In fact, 
the learned Gentleman wished to intro- 


wave no 
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duce the English system; while the 
learned Sergeant regretted that the pee 
tice of packing juries was falling into dis- 
use, and distinctly showed what would be 
done in Ireland when he and his party 
came into power. If such be not the case, 
I shall be ready to apologise 
learned Gentleman has been put forward, 
though he was ready enough of his own 


but the | 


}COMMONS} 


| defects of every side of the question. 





accord; and if his party do not disavow 
such sentiments, they must be regarded | 
as their own. do not ask mercy and | 
compassion for the people of Ireland. If | 
I did I know I should ask in vain. As 
one of the Representatives of the Trish 
people Ishall demand justice for them. 
hon. and learned Sergeant may sncer; it} 
is acommodity he does not dealin. How! 
can any ass¢ mbly of rational persons taunt 
the Catholics of Ireland with inf riority 
the Protestants? How can the hon. 
learned Sergeant venture to om: 
loyal and patriotic Association which ‘a 1s 
been established Ireland, to maintat 
the cause of that country, and to — 
bigotry and intolerance? Jt is true t 

that Association advocates the claims 
the Catholics, for it advocates the wel!are 
of Treland. The hon. and learned Sx 
geant does not say anything in hostility | 
to the Catholics; but he is a_ poli tical | 
hypocrite ; he does that which he abstained | 
from saying. Let him tk up; let him | 
at once declare that the Catholics are ni 
worthy of being placed on a footing 
Protestants. Let him The 
has pronounced them the 
testants, but I pronounce them inferior.” 
They have as good a right as any man now | 
before me to full equality. Does the 
hon. and learned Member imagine that 
by abuse, they are likely to be changed from 
what is called bi; gotry and intolerance ? I! 
demand for the peop Je of Ireland muni 


a 


spe 
i 


with | 
law 


, 
ro- 


say 
equ 1! to 


icl- 


| the 
The| \ 


( ‘ould, OY any pos 


| 
pal reform, on the same principle that has | 


already given Scotland and 


nicipal reform. Why did not the learned 


England mu- | 


Sergeant grapple wit th that argument? [| 


will tell him. 
hypocrite. 


in not then grappling with the question—. 
was always consistent—from the 
ment he became secretary of the Kildare 
Society, and maintained the necessity of 
distributing the Bible without note or 
comment. Would that the learned Ser- | 


Because he is a_ political | 
Why did he not speak out ? | 
The learned Sergeant was quite consistent | 


first mo- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


just as sincere, 
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declared himself one day in favour of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, and, again, when 
occasion offered, had professed himself to 
be against it, and a third time had veered 
about again, and opposed the measure. It 
pone bet be termed inconsistency in the 
learned Sergeant thus to try the merits and 
But 
turning from the hon. and learned Ser- 

ant to more weighty matters, | repeat 
aa. asa Representative of Ireland, I stand 
here for justice; and [ must not forget 
that the learned Sergeant is opposed to 


| justice being so administered as to involve 
vf 
} 
! 


notion 
sit 
il 


of a parualexercise of clemency. 
ie learned Gentlem: an say if I 
inform him that I have heard Mr, O’ Logh- 
len declare that m hy had 
curred in former times of a similar exercise 
| of mercy ? I pose that the right hon. 
| Recorder, for the title applicable to the 
Recorder must give place to that which 
honoured the privy councillor—could give 
his testimony on the pointin question. The 
Gentleman has threatened to 
y speeches. ive him leave to do 


What Wi t 


yO 
IA 


Instances : 
Sl 


ip} 
i 
1 
tic 


iO), 
I ¢ 
10-ell leave—until he is sick, and the 
Touse sick of hearing him. I will pledge 
to speak nota syllable in answer 
»righthon. Gentleman. But, I must 

on oh am LT inferior,on accountof religion, 
to any Englishman of the Protestant per- 
suasion? The hon. and learned Gentle- 


‘ 


man opposite has accused the Roman Ca- 


tholics of endeavouring to subvert the Pro- 


| testant religion, and raising their own into 


Just Re 


as if the Roman Catholics 
sibility, take a single step 

( lerogatory Oo} hostile to the Protestant re- 
livion » Gentlemen at his side 
the first to take the alarm, and offer 

a determined opp And yet, who 
will dare say that the hon. Members 
around me are not as sincere Protestants, 
and as much attached to their religion as 
any hon. Gentleman opposite ? They are 
but not altogether 
sanctimonious. Would the peopleofIreland 
tamely suffer any attempt to be made to 
subvert the Protestant religion? Would 
Scotland permit it? Would any persecu- 
tion of Protestants, if such were intended, 
be for a moment tolerated? It is sheer 
nonsense to say so, When I see that 
Catholic constituencies return a majority of 
Protestants to Parliament I laugh at such 
wild assertions and those who make them. 


its pave, 


without toose 
tae 
S1LION. 


{tu 


SO 


geant, had followed the same system in| But I must again return to my often-re- 


letters ! 
in his consistency, 


speaking of my 


Sergeant, had never 


The learned cn demand—how are Irishmen in Ire- 


‘land inferior to Englishmen in England, 
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or Scotchmen in Scotland? [require an 
answer. I have already trespassed at 
some length on the House. [| 


speech of the learned Sergeant. But J 
once more call on the people of Engiand 
—on the House—on every Member of 
Parliament—to remember that one of two 
things is expected—either a repeal of the 
Union, or a full measure of justice to 
Ireland. Oh! what an argument of the 
learned Sergeant to say, that the twocoun- 
tries are not in the same equal condil 
and that the Union ouzhi to be 
posed to imply any such 

Why, what is the Union, if it | 
identification of interests and an 

tion of the two countries? 

Ireland to become by it, to use 

guage of Mr, Pitt, to be as much part « 
England as Yorkshire? ‘There 
Gentlemen from Yorkshire prescut—1 love 
a Yorkshireman. What would one ot 
Gentlemen say if an attempt 

to subjugate and keep down Yorkshire ? 
The cases are perfectly simtlar. 1 do not 
mean to threaten; but as from the Union 
equality of rights and an amalg 

of the two countries were inten 
are now expected, | warn the House | 
these expectations are deceived, the pr 
of Ireland will be thrown back upon then 
rights and will be toreed to seek justice for 
themselves. 
will point to noon to-morrow so surely 
will the Irish people persevere until 
arrive at the full attainment of 
equality, 

Mr. Shaw said, the { 
the learned Member who had just sat 
down, against the hon. Member for Ban- 
don, appeared perfectly unfounded. ‘The 
hon. Member for Kilkenny had sneered at 
the hon. Sergeant’s speech as being un- 
answerable. Certainly it had not been 
answered by him. He would first touch 
on the facts which had been stated, and 
then on the comments made by the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny. 
hon. Gentleman had accused the hen. 
Member for Bandon of having made gross 
personal attacks on persons of an un- 
blemished character, and ranking 
their profession. 
assert that he heard none. 
sertions of the learned Sergeant had been 
made in a most proper spirit. 


hot 


‘ 


are Wiahy 


+} 
those 


yas ) 
YVaS iIhaGe 


opie 
i 


And as surely aS that clock 


civil 


} masse he 
Charges mace Dy 


to commence with that of Mr. Vighe. The 


{Frs. 7} 


l pote 
| Mr. Tighe ; 
do hot | 
intend following at length the rigmarole | 


judicial office. 


That | 


high in | 
For himself, he could | 
All the as- | 


To take | 
the different cases brought forward, and | 
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learned Sergeant had made no attack on 
but all he did was to ask 
whether that Gentleman, who, there was 
now no doubt, wasamember of the Associa- 
tion, had not been appointed to a certain 
In the case of Mr. Pigott, 
it had been shown that he had been ap- 
pointed to a high situation under Govern. 
ment, where he was not only to be on 
occasions an adviser of the Crown, but 
be invested with considerable 

ity over the constabulary force ; his 

wis, In fact, that of law adviser in 
\ lice. Yet this Gentleman 

t Warm partisan, to have 

National 
W Con plained of 

y man in Ireland might 
fair administration of jus- 


ake place when the highest 


r OF tiie 


the Crown were thus appointed. 
k with confidence 

hen such appoint- 

ingly made? The 

ber had spoken of 

ly, of James 
such 
complaint was made azainst 


issidy 
heard any 
ppointing a person 
the peace, in the 
ie Lord-Lieute- 
fused to forward 
But 
WH as an exciter 
, and had been, in fact, con. 
be almost called a 
this, the 
him as 
these were not the facts 
er for the Queen's County 
but, if they had been 
he would ask, was not 
raiust the Irish Govern- 
‘Then, as to the 
learned Member 
so great a want of 
He 
could only say, that he had not heard the 
slightest charge made against her. What 
were the facts ? A trial took place against 
certain persons for riot. ‘They were found 
the presiding Judge sentenced 


fey 
i a 
fission Ol 
tv, waiter 
2? : : 
ounty nad t 


the Lord 


7 a 
hh Was KD 


Chancellor. 


hat might 
ithstanding 


rad appointed 


\ founded ? 
remarks asserted by the 
to have been made with 
delicacy about a distinguished lady. 


ruilty, and 
to diflerent terms of punishment— 
one ¢] imprisonment, 
and the others to a shorter period. Well, 
Why, with- 


them 
iss to six months 
What occurred afterwards ? 

any communication whatever to the 


out 
learned Judge, the prisoners who had been 


sentenced to the longer period were, with- 
out any inquiry whatever, set at liberty 
« * 
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by the Lord-Lieutenant. It was an- 
nounced in the newspapers that these men 
were discharged, and the House would 
perhaps be surprised to hear that the 


learned Judge who had presided at the | 


trial became acquainted with the fact 


through the medium above alluded to— | 
he had received no intelligence from the | 
Government. It appeared, then, that the | 
Lord-Lieutenant, without inquiring into) 
the case, or communicating with the | 


Fen 


Judge who tried it, discharged the prison- 


ers at the request of a lady. The charge | 


against the Lord- Lieutenant was not that 
he was too merciful, but (and a serious 


charge it was) that he had, in the, 
exercise of his prerogatives, used | 


them inconsistently with the peace 


of the country, and the proper ad-| 


ministration of justice ; and he would ask 
those Gentlemen who were acquainted 


with the manner in which judges dis- | 


charged their duty on the circuits, 


whether it was consistent with the peace | 
of the country, or the right execution of 
justice, to open the prison doors and let 
culprits loose without ceremony. Im- | 
portant as it was that no person should 
have his liberty infringed, or be com- 


mitted to prison without going through 
all the forms which the pure administra- 
tion of justice required, it was equally 
important that the dispensations of justice 
should be respected. God forbid that any 
objection should be made to the free ex- 
ercise of the prerogative of mercy! He 
knew it was a delicate subject to interfere 
with ; but then he was bound to say, from 
the instances which had been named by 
his hon. and learned Friend, that the pre- 
rogative of mercy had not been properly 
exercised, and that the proper administra- 
tion of justice had been interrupted. 
Another charge was, that violent political 
partisans had been appointed to offices 
which enabled them to control the elective 
franchise. That was the case in refer- 
ence to the appointment of Mr. Hudson 
to the office of Assistant Barrister of the 
County of Carlow. The case was this :— 
The person who filled the office of Assis- 
tant Barrister in the County of Carlow 
being removed, Lord Mulgrave appointed 
in his place Mr. Moody, a gentleman of | 
high station in his profession. Before 
this gentleman were brought the votes 
which had been struck off by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and | 
Mr. Moody refused to register them. 
This decision caused much dissatisfaction 
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| amongst the partisans and supporters of 
the Liberal candidate, and it was roundly 
declared that, if such a line of conduct 
| was coutinaed, another Assistant Barrister 
should be found before next Session. His 
learned Friend near him assured him that 
he could prove that this threat had been 
uttered. The next Session, in pursuance 
of threat, or from some other cause, the 
gentleman alluded to was appointed in 
Mr. Moody’s place, and absolutely changed 
the decisions made by the two preceding 
Assistant Barristers relative to the dis- 
puted votes. He would leave it to the 
{fouse to draw an inference from these 
facts. A few days back he had read some 
remarks on the case in the Freeman's 
Journal. This paper praised the course 


the Liberal party, of withdrawing the 
voters from the Court, and naar that 
the Revising Barrister aneany alluded to 
was neither a judge of agricultural pro- 
perty nor a sound politician. This state- 
ment of facts warranted, he thought, the 
manner in which his learned Friend had 
spoken. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite had challenged him to show why 
Irishmen were inferior to Englishmen and 
Scotchmen. The debate had taken a wide 
scope, although the motion of the noble 
Lord did not seem to lead to the anticipa- 
tion that the whole of the affairs would 
necessarily be discussed ; but in answer to 
that challenge he would say, that it was 
not fair to assume that the Gentlemen on 
his side of the House refused, or wished 
to refuse, the rights of aay portion of his 
Majesty’s subjects. All that they had 
said was, that they were willing, on the 
part of the ancient Corporations of Ire- 
land, to give up all monopolies and exclu- 
| sive privileges, but not to transfer them 
| to the hands of an opposite party. They 
'had never objected to the amelioration of 
| the condition of the people of Ireland, or 
| to the enjoyment of civil rights by all, or 
| to anything that was necessary and just, 
| but they had objected to the domination 
of a party. The noble Lord had said the 
new Corporations would promote good 
order and peace, while the hon. and 
‘learned Gentleman said they would be- 
come normal schools of agitation. They 
were objected to because ‘it was intended 
to make them part of that system which 
| Was now in operation, and all events sub- 
sequent to the last Session, tended to 
strengthen the conviction that it was im- 
possible to grant those popular assemblies 
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without making them have the effect 
which had been stated. Figures of speech 
were sometimes dangerous things to deal 
with. The noble Lord had quoted a 
figure used by another noble Lord which 
was addressed to the Protestant Gentle- 
men of Ireland, telling them that the Na- 
tional General Association was the ‘‘ spawn 
of their own wrong.” Now the manner 
in which the noble Lord had treated 
that point seemed to go the length of 
justifying the whole of the proceedings 
of the Association. ‘That such an Asso- 
ciation was inconsistent with both 
the spirit and letter of the law his 
hon. Friend had already stated. Could 
any man doubt that the raising of contri- 
butions throughout the country in the 
manner it was done was inconsistent with 
the proper government and peace of the 
country?) ‘The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had stated that the Association had 
two objects in view, namely, to procure 
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corporate reform «and the abolition of 


tithes. But did he forget that although 
those two purposes were originally stated 
when the Association was first called into 
existence, yet, almost at the same instant, 
circulars were issued, and emissaries sent 
forth, under the uame of pacificators, 
for the purpose of procuring petitions 
for corporate reform, abolition of tithes, 
and vote by ballot? ‘The hon Gentle- 
man had challenged him to read his 
speeches. He would first read an extract 
from a letter of the hon. Member's, dated 
the 27th of August, last year, and ad- 
dressed to the Spectator newspaper. It 
was headed— 


“ JUSTICE TO IRELAND AND TO ENGLAND. 

“No ministry ever had so glorious a career 
before them. Ireland, after more than six 
centuries of unmitigated oppression, is ready 
for conciliation, for union, for identification, 
with Britain. The first dawn of impartiality 
is the first exhibition of dutiful tranquillity. 
The great national question can, nay, must, 
now be decided—are the Irish people to be 
fellow-subjects, or are they to be—I will write 
it—enemies ? 

“ Lord Melbourne may blot out the enmity 
for ever; he may make the Irish willing and 
most useful subjects. But for this purpose— 
and I joy that it should be so—he must satisfy 
the rational portion of the English people. 
He must content the English and Scotch Dis- 
senters—they ask only for ‘justice.’ He must 
become the advocate of an increased and ex- 
tended franchise. He must consent to shorten 
the duration of Parliament. He must not 
shrink from the ballot. Above all, he must 
prepare for the conflict with the Lords.” 


{Fer. 7} 
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Did the noble Lord mean to say, that 
with these avowed views, the getting of 
corporate reform, or town-councils, or the 
getting a vote in this House for the ap- 
propriation of a non-existing surplus, 
would really satisfy the hon. and learned 
Gentleman? Did he mean to put those 
things forward as the only causes of suf- 
fering in Ireland, or the only remedies for 
the evils of Ireland, when within two 
nights he would make a_ statement, 
founded on the melancholy fact, that 
more than 2,000,000 of the people of 
Ireland were in a state of starvation ? 
He would not, however, trench on that 
subject, but hoped that when it came 
before the House, it would be attended to 
properly and without any admixture of 
party spirit. As to the tranquillity which 
was said to exist in Ireland, he denied it. 
Every gazette and newspaper brought 
reports of numerous murders and out- 
rages. But if it were admitted that, com- 
paratively speaking, Ireland was tranquil 
to what it had been, was it promoted by 
the General Association? If so, could 
that be reckoned tranquillity which de- 
pended on the tyranny that dictated it 
for its existence, and which in a moment 
might be excited into furious tumult by 
the same power? Surely the noble Lord 
could not forget that he had formerly 


| brought forward charges against the hon. 


and learned Gentleman for disturbing the 
peace of Ireland, and yet the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was still pursuing the 
same course, with all the patronage of the 
Government at command to boot. But 
because he had procured that patronage 
he came forward to assert that Ireland was 
tranquil, and, as long as the Government 
would so indulge him, he would praise 
them in return for their liberality. But 
was that state of things to continue ? 
Would his Majesty’s Ministers suffer 
themselves to be blinded in this way? 
Could they, if they looked at the past 
experience of Ireland, rest satisfied ? 
Orangemen had been induced to part 
with what they valued very highly, and 
their leaders put themselves forward to 
the utmost of their power to put down the 
institution. But how had they been re- 
quited ? In the very place of that insti- 
tution, and on its very ruins, the General 
Association had sprung up. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had expressed his 
readiness to accept of instalments, and 
the extinction of Orangeism had been 
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called “a great blow” to the Church, 
and he believed that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would never be content until 
he saw the entire subversion of the Pro- 
tesiant Church in Ireland. The Gentle- 
men on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House were willing to give up an ascen- 
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dancy of one party, but they were equally 
unwilling to have it transferred to another 
party. He would next remind the House 
that twenty-seven gentlemen who had 
filled the office of High Sheriff had been 
superseded by the Lord-Licutenant of 
Ireland without any reference to the 
judges. He would give them some speci- 
mens of how things were going on in| 
Ireland, and he would ask the House to | 
accompany the hon. and learned | Tember | 
for Kiikenny, on a little tour he had| 
made. The first case was that of Mr, 
O’Brien of Elm-vale, who presided at a_| 
dinner given to the Members for the 
County of Limerick. ‘That dinner was 
thus described by the Limerick Paper— | 
“ Over the principal table was a beautiful 
transparency, from which a scroll de- | 
pended, bearing the inscription ‘ Repeal | 
of the Union,’ ‘ Aboliton of Tithes,’ and 
‘Vote by Ballot.” In proposing the | 
toast of “ Old Ireland” the Chairman said, | 
amongst other things, that * politics and | 
religion had been alternately the cause | 
and pretext of our national subjugation, | 
and a rapacious oligarchy sustained, by a} 
foreign power, has long oppressed a de- | 
graded and impoverished people.” At) 
such a banquet of course the Repeal of 
the Union was not forgotten, and the 
chairman in introducing the toast said 
“the Repeal of the Union had now be- 
come the war cry of the people, and its | 
recognition, in principle and modification, 
the criterion of the popular candidate.” 
This was the language of a gentleman 
who had been selected by the Govern- 
ment for the office of High Sheriff, and | 
who had superseded three other gentle- | 
men who had been duly nominated to fill | 
that important office by the Judges of 
Assize. But to continue the tour of the 
hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny, 
The hon, and Jearned Gentleman had pro- 
ceeded from one part of the country to 
the other, denouncing in his progress no- 
blemen and gentlemen to whom he was 
politically opposed, in language that 
could not be mistaken. What had been 
the language he had used with reference 


| impoverished 


friend mean by respectability ? 





to a nobleman whose name had already 
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been mentioned—he meant the Marquess 
of Abercorn? Speaking of that noble- 
man, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had said—* [ tell him, that as a man, be 
is contemptible; as a human being, he is 
ludicrous; and as a peer, he derives his title 
and estates from the commission of the 
foulest crimes that can by possibility dis- 
grace human nature.” Now, he begged 
to ask the noble Lord opposite (Lord John 
Russell) if he did not blush for such a 
description of a connexion of his own? 
Would the noble Lord attempt to justify 
such language, applied as it was to a 
nobleman who resided on his property in 
Ireland dispensing his charities, and by 
his residence amongst them and by other 
means doing all in his power to alleviate 
the suficrings and relieve the wants of his 
fellow-countrymen? The 
hon. and learned Member next proceeded 
to Sligo, where again he held up to scorn 
and derision all the respectable gentry of 
that county who were his political oppo- 
nents; and he concluded his tour bya 
visit to Carlow. As some proof of the 
state of Ireland and of the justice of the 
complaints of the Protestants of that 
country, he (Mr. Shaw) entreated the 
House to listen to the language to which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman then 
gave utterance. He quoted from the 


| Dublin Morning Legister, a newspaper 


possessing the patronage cf the hon, and 
learned Gentleman himself. The report 
stated the purport of the inscriptions 
which adorned the room. Amongst them 
were—* Remember your Souls and Liber- 
“ Vote by Ballot;” ‘“ Reform of 
‘No Savage Re- 
hon. and learned 


tics ;” 
the House of Lords ;” 
presentatives.” ‘The 


' Gentleman, in the course of his speech on 


that occasion, said, ** My friend, the chair- 


man, alluding to the Conservative festival 


held in this town yesterday, talked of 
respectability. What does my valued 
They 
(alluding to the Conservatives) may have 
the respectability of the hogget or the ox 
that fatten on the land; but they are as 
stupid as they are malignant, and they 
are as ugly as they are contemptible. 
Are they respectable for their virtues or 
acquirements, their humanity or their pa- 
triotism? No, they are cruel, unrelenting 
and perfidious tyrants; their consolation 
is the widow’s tear, shed amid the ruin 
of desolated villages, and their music is 
the scream of the orphan and the groans 
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of the expiring victim. Like 
of the Eastern tale, tliey live and d lelicht 
upon sucking out the warm heart ’s-blood, 
while life is still in vigour, and 
their victims to the grave, 
of years or the course of natural events 
carries them away. They love the wail 
of famishing children and 

ruined and agonized parents. Let us get 
some proper term by which we can des. 
cribe them. [Some one here cried out 
“* Savages.”] Yes, resumed the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, an appropriate 
but, though, it is somewhat too mil 
savages have more of the natural 
and sympathies of nature, an 
nothing of tle refined cruelti 
bloodthirsty ane? 

Mr. Roebuck rose to order. The 
tion before the House was for 
bring in a Bill to regulate the 
Corporations in Ireland, and he wished to 
know from the rig 
the chair whether it was in order on that 
question to discuss any speec h that mi 
have been made by a Member of 
House ata public dinner not 
coming in any way within the scope of the 
question now before it. 

Sir G. Clerk wished to call the attention 
of the hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
not to the terms of! 
hands of the chair, but to what had fall 
from the noble Lord, the representative 
his Majesty’s Government in that Hou: 
The noble Lord stated, that if the 
he proposed was the mere subject of 
debate, he could not suppose 
cussion would be long, but 
this opportunity of discussing the whol 
course of the present Goverument in Ire- 
land. ‘The noble Lord, at great length, 
had justified the whole conduct of 
Irish Government, and went into the whole 
political state of freland. Now, 


fstince 


leave to 


this 


on matters 


the motion in 


motion 
| 
the 
y: 
i} 


' 


’ 
the ¢ 


when he found that the debate did not 
turn out so convenient or agreeable as he 
anticipated—[ Order, order.| 

The Speaker said, that the question before 


the House strictly related to the motion of 


the noble Lord for leave to bring in a Bill 
on the subject of Municipal Corporations 
in Ireland, yet that subject had certainly 
been debated in connexion with the whole 
state and condition of Ireland, and there- 
fore he (the Speaker) was not prepared, i in 
answer to the question of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath, to say that the 


{Fes. 7} 


the ghoul } 


rec lucing | 
the chill | 


| complaint on behalf of 
the agony of} 


i} kenny at 


term ; | 
ry eminent 
| the 


kate 
Municipal | remembers 
ht hon. Gentleman in| 
{in connexion 
oht | 
] a * 7.3). 9 
crated from ihe lips which 


} Hot 
bores on the 
1, of Mr. Kavanagh was know: 


i have been the very day. 
Ghee “‘ Poor old Ka ach—alas! 
ode2zan-— Poor old Navabagh—alas ! 
Bee ; 
Kavanagh ; 
he mek in | 


the 
, old Kavanagh! 
when the } 
noble Lord was met on his own ground— | 
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explanations of the right hon. and learned 


Leave. 


( Lreland )— 


| Gentleman were cut of order. 


Shaw 
bOTEEL 


learn from the 


order. 


Mr. rejoiced to 
Chair that he was in The noble 
Lord opposite had challenged his side of 
the House to make out a ome or ground of 

ie Protestants of 
answer to that chal- 
ations were directed, 
Member for Kil- 
Carlow dinner proceeded 
had already read) 
an unholy 
but itis like 
| to belong to 


Ire land, and it was in 
lenge that his obs 
The hon. 


ery 
and learned 
the 
(after the quotation he 


as follows :—* 


ihey have 
e and bad n otoriety ; 


tne 1Ul elo 4 vhi . Sal 


i those de hell of a higher order, 


bove their satanic 
ve all this on one 

10/. voters on the 
those honest men who 
d their souls and liberty. gla) 
the Ifouse remember that the soul and its 
ability were awful considerations 
such sentiments; and 
ight fall dese- 
uttered it, ut 
unimate the mind that 
conceived such expressions. Such was the 
language applicd to the living; but the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was with it 
satisfied, and thus spoke of the dead— 
very day on which the death 
1 in Carlow — 
not until the 
words used, showed it to 
‘Lhe observations 


iccount 
with 
1 ? 

the word m 


ae + 1:} dat 
as tO Livery 


fe a 1 
its spirit could not 


[ Mr, O'Connell: It 
next day. } The 


Was 


poor 
” but the spirit in which these 
were uttered shown by the 
they created — they produced 
nt and laughter. But the hon. 
arned Gentleman th proceeded 
—‘* Poor old Kavanagh ! alas, poor 
If he had not made the 
fatal alliances he did, one would be glad 
that he would sink into his grave in that 
peaceful obscurity in which, for bis own 
sake, he ought to have remained, and not 
have the dead cats and dogs of the neigh- 
bourhood thrown into it along with him.” 
This was applied to an individual, who, 
the pase and learnedMember himself had 
admitted, had beena kind landlord and a 
aceon bansfaetun to his poorneighbours. 
Mr. Kavanagh was no Sassenach, but was 
the descendant of an old line of Irish 
kings ; the language was spoker n while he 
was S lying r a breathless corpse in the jnidst 
of his bereaved family—language applied 


words was 
etlec f 
merrim< 


and | 


thus :- 
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by one Irishman to another; and yet the 
House and the Country were to be told 
that an English nobleman was to be con- 
demned for designating those who uttered 
such sentiments as alicns in feeling, in 
language, in sentiments ; and that for such 
an expression of opinion the standard of 
rebellion was to be unfurled in Treland, 
and that country again deluged in blood. 
But in this case, at least, the unfeeling 
suggestion with respect to the late Mr. 
Kavanagh failed, and that honoured old 
man was followed by his Roman Catholic 
tenantry and neighbours with all becom- 
ing respect and sorrow to his grave. The 
hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny 
then proceeded, in the speech in question, 
to allude to Colonel Bruen. With respect 
to this, what said the reporter for the hon, 
and learned Gentleman’s own paper. After 
giving a long tirade the reporter said, 
“The hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
tinued to animadvert on the hon. and 
gallant Colonel in a manner which, as 
long as truth is libel, it would be unsafe 
to publish.” Now, Colonel Bruen lived 
in the neighbourhood of the very spot in 
which this speech was delivered, and he 
would suppose, for a moment, that the de- 
luded men to whom that speech was ad- 
dressed, had proceeded to his house, and, 
goaded by the language so described by 
the reporter, had attacked the house of 
Colonel Bruen—who was as brave as he 
was the object of malignity—and, perhaps, 
have taken his life. In such a case, he 
presumed that the people of England 
would be told that justice was fairly ad- 
ministered in Ireland, because the deluded 
actors in this outrage were punished, and 
perhaps executed; but he would appeal to 
that House and to the country, and ask 
who, in point of moral guilt, would be the 
real culprit? The hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman next spoke of a dissolution, and 
proceeded to say, that ‘ he hoped soon to 
see Carlow rescued from the grinding 
tyranny which oppressed it. Ireland would 
avenge herself by constitutional means, 
and if those means failed, and the base 
faction had recourse to physical force, he 
did not dread the result—the result should 
be wiped out with blood.” The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had questioned the 
accuracy of this allusion to blood, but he 
found in the Kilkenny Journal, a paper in 
which he said, he would correct his own 
speech, the following words:—‘‘ They 
shall find the people of Ireland are no 
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cowards. Oh! the insult must be wiped 
off in blood, ifthey do not make reparation 
for it by doing us justice.” This formed 
the conclusion of his speech as reported 
in his own paper, and was not so strong as 
others which he had seen. What fol- 
lowed this speech? He begged pardon of 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, 
for naming it. Why, the next toast pro- 
posed was the “ Health of Lord Morpeth,” 
with three times three. After that the 
right rev. Dr. Nolan, the Roman Catholic 
bishop of the diocese, who was present, 
and had heard the words which he had 
quoted, addressed the meeting, and here 
were his words: he said, ‘‘ Mr. O’Connell, 
I will venture to say, is a man raised by 
God to work out the regeneration of his 
country, and we (that is the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops and clergy of Ireland) pray 
God to direct him and to bless his efforts.” 
Ile (Mr. Shaw) did not object to these ex- 
pressions taken by themselves, but his ob- 
jection to them arose when put in imme- 
diate connexion with the speech just be- 
fore delivered by the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny. ‘That speech had, 
however, been noticed by some of the lead- 
ing gentry of the county of Carlow, who 
called on the Irish Government for an in- 
vestigation. Did that investigation ever 
take place? About that time, it was true, 
a meeting took place between the Attor- 
ney-General for Ireland and the Lord- 
Lieutenant; but at that meeting who was 
the principal guest? Why, the individual 
who had made use of the very words com- 
plained of. He asked the noble Lord, did 
the Irish Government investigate the mat- 
ter: he would furtherask himif they dared, 
even if the language went further, or was 
twice as bad, did the Irish Government 
dare to enter upon such an investigation ? 
If the noble Lord answered in the negative, 
then he (Mr. Shaw) must contend that the 
Protestants of Ireland had made out their 
ease, and had shown that neither their 
property, their persons, their lives, nor 
their liberties, were safe in that country. 
Now, the hon. and learned Member for 
Kilkenny had thrown dust in the eyes of 
the Government by leading them to sup- 
pose that he had abandoned the question 
of the repeal of the Union. He would 
recall to their attention the hon. and 
learned Member’s opinions on that head. 
He held in his hand the copy of a letter 
written by the hon. and learned Member, 


and read by Mr. Dwyer, to the Political 





ee a 
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Association of Dublin. 
15th May, 1832, and 
following passages. ‘‘ It is my solemn, 
conscientious, unaltered, and unalterable 
opinion that Ireland cannot prosper with- 
out a repeal of the legislative Union.” 
Again, in the same letter, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, ‘* I never did, I 
never will, I never can, abandon my anxious 
desire for the repeal of the Union. This is 
a subject on which I have pledged myself, 
and | solemnly and deliberately repeat the 
pledge to the people of Ireland.” Again, 
in a speech delivered by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, on his return from 
Dublin, on the 3rd of January, 1833, he 
said, ‘* I never submitted to the Union, 
because, even when agitating for emanci- 
pation, I said I only used it as a means to 
an end, and that end was a repeal of the 
Union.” The bon. and learned Gentle- 
man then alluded to a voluntary oath he 
had taken never to be conciliated to the 
Ministry while the Catholics were un- 
emancipated, and he continued thus: ‘ ] 
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It was dated the 
in it he found the 


kept my oath, though in the lightness of 


my heart [ then took an unnecessary oath, 
yet I have no hesitation now in saying that 
I will never enter into any compromise 
with the Ministry till I see a Parliament 
in College-green.” Again, 


man, on the 7th January, 1833, he spok 
thus,—* They say that I am timid—timid 
because I do not choose to violate the 
command of the Almighty, but letme see 
the Union repealed, and a foreign foe dare 
to put his foot upon our soil, with 
“ Our green flag fluttering o’er us, 
The friends we’ve tried 
There by my side, 
And the foes we hate before us.” 


Let me see, I say, a foreign nation attack 
us, and though I wish to have Ireland con- 
nected with England by the golden link of 


the Crown, yet, if Ireland were invaded, 
not a heart would beat more strongly, nor 
an eye more brightly glisten in the contest.” 
Connected by the olden link of the 
Crown! That would be as but a silken 
thread in the hands of the arbitrary dicta- 
tor, who professed such respect for it. The 
people of England might rest assured that 
if the countries were to be united, it must 
be by holier bonds, by a sacred chain, the 
links of which took their strength from 
above, and received their lustre from that 
day-spring on high which shone in the 
true Protestant faith, that had rendered 


{Frn. 7} 
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England unrivalled amongst the nations of 
the earth, and without which Ireland 
would never continue a portion of the 
British empire. 

Lord Clements said, he would try to 
bring the House back to the question be- 
fore it, and from which so great a depar- 
ture had been made in the course of the 
debate which had taken place. The ques- 
tion before the House was the present 
state and condition of Ireland. The hon. 
and learned Sergeant opposite had urged 
the existence of the National Association 
of Dublin, as being dangerous to the peace 
of the country; he had attributed partia- 
lity in judicial appointments, and various 
other things to the Irish Government as at 
present constituted, but he had avoided 
one fact well worthy the consideration of 
the House and the country, namely,—that 
Ireland was now more e tranquil and peace- 
ful than she had ever been at any period 
of our history. If that peace had been 
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in a speech | 
NE by the hon. and learned Gentle- | 


brought about by any unfair leaning 
| against the Protestants, he would be the 
last man to attempt to vindicate the Go- 
| vernment. He stood there himself a Pro- 
| testant of Ireland, and as a Protestant he 
| claimed to be heard, having been expressly 
excluded from the recent Protestant Meet- 
ing in Dublin. The hon. and learned 
Sergeant had endeavoured to create an 
alarm among certain Irish Peers, by ask- 
ing whether the course pursued by the 
Government was not calculated to weaken 
the rights of property. He had asked 
noble Lords if they were not afraid of their 
acres. The appeal had been answered 
by the declaration and protest, signed by 
the great body of Irish Peers and Members 
of Parliament, in which they stated they 
were convinced the policy of the present 
Government was the safeguard of property 
in Ireland. The thing which provoked 
hon. Members on the opposite benches 
was, that Ireland should be tranquil 
without their assistance. He rested on 
that point, and would tell them, that since 
Lord Mulgrave had presided over the 
destinies of Ireland, that country was more 
quiet than their W hiteboy regulation ever 
could have made her. It had been at- 
tempted to be shown that a connexion 
existed between the Government and the 
Association. He admitted, that the ma- 
jority of the people of Ireland were de- 
sirous of organic changes. Considering 
their state and condition, that desire was 
only natural, and so it would seem, 
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thought the right hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, whose speech at Glas- 
gow he had read with great pleasure. The 
right hon. Baronet said, that the existing 
state of affairs in England and Scotland 
was so very preferable to that of other 
parts, that he was most anxious to main- 
tain it without organic changes. The 
right hon, Baronet was, however, silent as | 
to Ireland, and though he called on Scot- | 
land to sing a political ‘auld lang syne, 
he did not invite Ireland to join in it. It} 
was the state of Ireland that induced its 
population to call for vote by ballot, re- | 
form of the House of Lords, or for any- 
thing else that they thought would relieve 
them from the condition in which they 
were placed. With respect to the Na- 
tional Association, he (Lord Clements) ad- 
mitted that it combined some individuals | 
whose views with respect to the Irish 
Church went much further than he would 
go; but still the question of tithes re- 
quired settlement. Among them was Mr. 
Cassidy, whose name had been mentioned 
in the course of the present discussion. 
He was not acquainted with that Gentle- 
man, but he knew that besides being a 
large landed proprietor in fee simple, he 
was a very extensive grazier; and the} 
evils of 8 — system on the graziers | 
was so great, that he was sure the same 
class in this oma if so burthened would 
not endure it. Mr. ¢ ‘assidy’s views, then, 
had reference to this burden, and not to 
politics. Let the House but compare the 
Irish with the English tithe composition 
act, and they would see that Mr. Cassidy 
and the Irish graziers had been treated 
unlike the graziers of this country, and 
with but rough justice. He cousidered 
the meetings of the National Association 
to have been highly beneficial to Ireland, 
by keeping in view those great points to 
which it was especially necessary that at- | 
tention should be directed, and the mem. 
bers of that body had acted in a manner 
which he was confident many English 
gentlemen would be proud to imitate in 
the same circumstances. There was only 
one point more on which he would trouble 
the House. A charge had been brought 
against the Lord-Lieutenant for being too 
lenient in the exercise of the prerogative | 
of mercy by discharging prisoners. It! 
happened that he (Lord Clements) lived 
in the adjoining county to that in which 
this prerogative had been exercised ; and | 
all that he could testify to was, that have | 
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ing been accidentally present on the occa- 
sion, that though the cases were not re- 


ferred to the learned Judges, yet the 


persons discharged from prison appeared 
to be individuals confined for the shortest 
periods, and who had been guilty of the 
smallest offences. He did not agree in 
the opinion that the acts of merey which 
the Lord-Lieutenant had exercised while 
going through aoe gre as the repie- 


“7 sentative of Majesty tended at all to di- 


minish the respe my which the people had 
paid to the law since that time. On the 
contrary, he thought it had had a bene- 
ficial effect. [t was not a progress of 
mere useless parade, Great want was 
prevailing in the north-western counties, 
and the Lord-Lieutenant went his tour 
from the most humane and proper mo- 
tives. It was a tour that would reflect 
credit on the Lord-Lieutenant, and which 
he undertook at great personal incon. 
venience. In conclusion he would assure 
the House that as a Protestant of Ireland, 
whose family resided in that country, and 
as being connected with the Protestant 
interests, and as representing a large Irish 
Protestant constituency, it was his firm 
conviction that he should do wrong if he 
did not give his honest and cordial support 
to a Government, whose adininistration 
had given a greater degree of peace to 
his country than that of any other Go- 
vernment that had presided over it. 

Mr, Roebuck humbly submitted to those 
who preceded him, at least to some of them, 
that there might have been a more useful 
way of conducting this discussion than 
that which they had pursued. It seemed 
to him that the bandying about from one 
side of the House to the other expressions 
that would not have been suffered else- 


where, did not conduce to the dignity of 


the House, or to the respect which the 
people out of doors ought to feel towards 
it. Itseemed to him that, standing as they 
did in the high character of the represent- 
atives of a great nation, they ought to 
conduct their delil erations with that. calm- 
ness, soberness, and decorum that would 
gain them the respect of all reasonable and 
respectable men. It appeared to him that 
the tone and manner—he said it under all 


correction—that the manner and tone of 


Gentlemen, particularly belonging to Ire- 
land, had been to-night, and to-night was 
not a solitary instance of such a nature-- 
judging with the feelings ofan Englishman 
who had not mixed much with Irishmen~ 
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were likely to create anything but respect.| thought, therefore. the noble Lord was 


It could do no service to any body inthat 
House or elsewhere to indulge in a species 
—he was going to use aterm but he would 
not use it of “‘ improper vituperation.” It 
seemed to him that the object the [louse 


had before thein was to consider the ge- | 
neral conduct of the Irish Government ; to! any! 


know whether that conduct had | 
as was conducive to the gener 
of both countries—Eneland and 
and he had seen and heard, 
astonishment, that when that 
matter to be discussed—and am 
and serious one could not be 
even to that assembly~persons 
forward and bring evidence respectir 
words used, and matters discussed by an 


] 
SUuUDiL 


com 


individual who had a place in that House, | 


and, he must allow, great power in Ireland; 


but which words were used upon an oeca- | 
sion not connected with the conduct of the | 


Government which was the subject they 
were at present called upon to discuss, 


Those were matters respecting which it| 
was for the hon. and learned Meniber him- | 
self to decide ; it was for his own taste and | 
his own understanding to determine what | 


was due to his own character, and the 
character of those 


He was not called upon in that House to 


whom he 


give an opinion abont those words, if it} ‘ 


were true that they were spoken; and, 


not being called upon to give an opinion | 


Lene . 
now 


about those words, he wanted to 


why he had been compelled to hear them. | 
It was time lost, in the first place, and he | th 
must at the same time say it was not very | 
not | 
his seat | 
ir every eXx- | 


traneous thing which Gentlemen might be | 


agreeable to his feelings. He did 
think when he caine to take 
in that House that it was to he 


inclined to utter. He thought he came 


there to discuss a question respecting the | 


Municipal Corporations of Ireland. He 
must, however, charge it somewhat (for 
he would be impartial) upon the noble 
Lord himself for having introduced this 
very general discussion, ‘That noble Lord 


would have consulted the best interests of 


the Government if he had allowed the 
attack to come fiom the other party. 
Why should the noble Lord have taken 
notice of any resolutions that might have 
been passed by any body which were not 
directly before the House? Why should 
the House go out of its way to notice Re- 
solutions that a small minority of the 
people had thought proper to pass? He, 


en such | 


iitted | 


> | 


addre ssed, 





somewhat to blame in this; at the same 
time he must acknowledge that there was 
at | tone in the speech of the 
noble Lord far difierent from what per. 
vaded the spe who had sne- 

i not mean to say, that 
from te noble Lov! 

the censure that 


mper anc 


r all 
eches of those 
Uo dirl 
it hia 


aad 


tO pass upon 
would ask, was 

had heard to- 

ur long mortal 

in hon. Member, 

| Say SIX, bec ause 

parts of 

ard did not fall 

“Or ite, however, 

know the value of the argu- 

dressed to the 

strip it from all 

ull rhetorical 

urtshes— well they 
might be suited to other audiences, were 
not proper to be recognized by such an 
aud learned 
hon. and 


‘hes or 


he hon. 


the 


assembly as this. 
Sergeant had 


! 

Ad accused 
i —s » § A ! . P - heen . 
Member for Wtikenny of having 


lc irned 
used certain expressions, at various times, 
nature, and therefore, 

vislate for Ireland in 
what it did for 


different from 
The argu. 


any other part of the empire. 

ment of the learned Sergeant was, that 
because rned Member for 
Kilkenny had been viclent, rude, coarse in 
ts he had employed, they were 
therefore to deny to the people of Ireland 
lose muni¢ ip | rights which they had 
already given to Eneland and to Scotland. 
, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the 
world to this 
species of declamation, if indeed he might 
give it even that term. Bad as heconsidered 
it, what was the value of that declamation ? 
That this said six millions of people, 
whose happiness, whose Government, all 
that was dear to them, was derived from 
the good administration of their local 
affairs, were to be dependent upon the 
taste and judgment of a single individual. 
That was the whole and sole substance of 
the four long hours of dull declamation 
that they had been doomed to listen to. 
He wanted to know, if he were in the 
same situation as the people of Ireland, 
what he should think of any man coming 
into this desirimg the whole 
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Commons of England to determine that 
he should be deprived of his municipal 
rights—rights that were requisite for his 
happiness and contentment through life— 
upon theassertion of the right hon. Recorder 
and learned Sergeant, that there was a 
learned Gentleman in this House who had 
indulged, the greater part of his life, in 
violent expressions, and given vent at 
various times to very contradictory 
opinions? Now, supposing that the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny had 
done what he (Mr. Roebuck) charged 
every political man that he had ever heard 
of, either in Ireland or England, with 
doing, that of never entirely and completely 
stating the whole of his intentions; for he 
made it a charge against political men ge- 
nerally that they were advocates, that | 
they stated only one side of the question, | 
and were constantly saying to-day what 
they meant to unsay to-morrow. He 
heard Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House cheer, as if they were free from the 
imputation. Good God! Hecould, if the 
time were fitting, go through the life of 
every political man that he saw upon that 
bench, and show that every one of them 
had been inconsistent with their own de- 
clarations. But supposing all this, and 
that the same charge was justly made 
against the hon. and learned Member for 
Kilkenny, was it a valid argument to tell 
his constituents that he had endeavoured 
to persuade the Commons of England to 
deprive them of their political rights ? 
Suppose, by way of illustration, the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
had ever changed his opinions, or that the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Cum- 
berland, had changed his opinions, or 
that the noble Lord who had sat between 
these two right hon. Baronets had changed 
his opinions ~suppose all these extraordi- 
nary things, would that, he asked, after 
having passed the Reform Bill, justify him 
in saying to the House of Commons, 
‘* Here are three distinguished men in the 
Government of the country, who have 
most distinctly said ay to-day and no to- 
morrow, and, therefore, I call upon you 
not to give to the people of England the 
power of governing themselves or their 
Municipal Corporations.” He wanted to 
know what the people of England would 
say to that species of argument 2 He 
could not tell what the people of Ireland 
would think. It had been said to-night, 
by two learned Gentlemen on the other 
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side of the House, who represented as 
they declared, a large body of the Irish 
people, that the people of Ireland were 
unfit for Municipal Corporations. If they 
were unfit for Municipal Corporations, he 
could only say, that it was because they 
were so much like those two hon. and 
learned Gentlemen. But he wished to lay 
it down as a general rule, that the people 
of Ireland and the people of England, and 
| the people of Scotland, were all equally 
/worthy of the right and of the duty of 
| self-government. And he charged the 
Gentlemen opposite, notwithstanding that 
'Englishmen were worthy of self-govern- 
'ment, Scotchmen were worthy of self-go- 





|vernment, but that they knew their own 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


countrymen so well, that, being Irishmen, 
| they knew that the Irish people were not 
‘fitted to be intrusted with the rights and 
| duties of citizens. The hon. and learned 
| Sergeant had said, that this was the first 
ltime that that argument had been used, 
and that it was first stated by the noble 
Lord who opened this debate. Why, so 
far from that being the case, the very same 
argument was made the ground, and the 
only ground, of opposition to the measure 
of last year. It was most distinctly stated 
by the noble Lord, the Member for Lan- 
cashire. [Lord Stanley: I never stated 
anything of the kind.] He begged the 
noble Lord’s pardon; he did not wish to 
impute to the noble Lord anything which 
he had not said, but, as far as his recol- 
lection went, he could assert that he had 
heard the noble Lord state distinctly in 
this House, that the people of Ireland 
were in that condition, that they were 
separated into parties by their peculiar 
religious feelings, that they could not be 
intrusted with municipal corporate rights. 
That was the whole tenor of the argumen- 
tation of the other side of the House. It 
was on that ground that they sought to 
cut down, to spoil and ruin, the measure 
in this House by piecemeal. They took 
that course in order to persuade his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers ; ana in passing, he would 
state, that he thought his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters were too easily persuaded by that side 
of the House to cut down that Bill, oa 
the ground and understanding which was 
always put forward by them, that there 
were peculiarities in the Irish people that 
unfitted them for self-government, That 
was the fair way of stating the argument. 
Now he wished to call the attention of 
both sides of the House, more particularly 
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the attention of the liberal Members, to 
this fact, that the hon. Members opposite 
distinctly stated that the people of Ireland 
were not worthy of self-government. That 
was their principle. [** No, no!” from the 
Opposition.| Ay, but it was He 
wished to state the naked truth, but even 
the naked truth of their own opinions was 
not agreeable to them. So apt were they 
to deans them up, that when the -y came in 
an unadorned before them they 
could not recognise them as their own. 
Now he would assert that the principle 
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sO. 


shay ec 


upon which he and those on his side of 


} 


the House went was, that 
Ireland were not distinguishable from the 
people of England or of Scotland, and 
that they were fitted tor self-government. 
These principles were as light and dark- 
ness. As they approached nearer towards 
the one, so they receded from the other ; 
and he intreated his Majesty’s Ministers 
not to lend too easy an ear to the sugges- 
tions that might be brought forward by 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, to militate against the great prin- 
ciple, which had been to-night Tecognised 
by the speech of the nx ble Lord. He 
must say, it had given him great pleasure 
to hear all those principles with which he 
commenced and ended his speech. But 
there was a lurking suspicion, a doubt, a 
hesitation in his mind that those wide and 
sometimes vague generalities w 
panied with a fatal tend: ney to listen to 
the suggestions coming fom parties who 


ere accom- 


on this question were wholly irreconcileable | 


opponents, that attempts would be made 
to conciliate those who could not be con- 
ciliated, and that for the purpose of plea- 
sing hon. Gentlemen opposite, the House 
would be called upon to cut down, alter 
mutilate, ruin, and utterly destroy, the 
value of this Bill. He thought this had 
been too much the case last year; and he 
was sorry to hear that the noble Lord had 
not enlarged his Bill—that he had not 
embraced within it the whole of the Irish 
people, and so have gained, by one grand 
stroke, their hearts, their wishes, and thei 
Support, and had trusted to the good 
sense of England and of Scotland for 
maintaining him and his colleagues in 
that position in which they now stood, 
based as they then would have been upon 
a great and glorious principle of legislation. 
WI hat he wanted them,to do was, to carry 
out the great principle of self-government, 
and not to yield one jot to the Gentlemen | 
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'opposite, who declared that the people of 


not 
Ministers 


lreland were self-govern- 
ment. If the must listen to 
suggestions, he would just hint that they 
should listen to the suggestions of their 
He was, 
how ever, too well grounded by experience 
this his hesitation and doubts, 

enly. He feared there 

ining on their part to 
from the opposite 
ile they turned a deaf ear and 


He be on 


worthy of 
friends, and not of their enemies. 


a le: 

isten to the suggestion 
sches, wh 
x6 : shoulder to their friends 

) press it on their mit nds: if they 
continue Min that this 

riple of theirs—namely, that the 

worthy of self-government— 

y and support, and that 
at in carrying out that 
of legislation 
was as to ensure and strengthen their 
own power, and that every inch 
which they yielded to false and dangerous 
coming from the opposite 
bench, weakened their dominion, by de- 
stroying the confidence of the people in 
them. He wished them to understand, 
and wished the people of England 
fairly to une that the two parties 
in the State were now at issue with respect 
to the whole [rish people upon the princt- 
ple which distinguished that party to which 
the hon. Gentleman opposite belonged 
rom what he would call the real demo- 
The opposite party 
not worthy 


isters, 


was their main st; 
every ste ey m 
vreat and glorious principle 
i ‘ 


single 


sugeestions, 


he 


lerstand, 


! 
Snaland, 
: 
hat the peo 


vere 
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They were at issue upon 
Ireland—that, however, 
reat instance of the manifes- 


that they were. 
the 
was but one 


question ol 


tations of the two contending principles. 
The Irish 


the subiect mat 
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estion, 
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involved. Every su therefore, 


that came from the other side of the House 
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would come only with a motive to destroy 
the pe ple 
of theirs oue 


T 
He 


’s political rights; every word 
ht to be listened to with ean- 
» would beg and intreat his Ma- 
Ministers, if th 


declarati 


ton, 
ey were sincere in 
had made con- 
freland, 
government of 
jot 
now brought in 


the 


cerning 


many ns they 


the good rovernment of 
and concerning the 
England, not in any way to abate one 
or one tota of the Bill 
Let them enlarge it if they would, and 
make it what it ought to be; send it 
through that House; send it up to the 
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other; and then, if the noble Lord would 
say that his Ministry was dependent nie 
the fate of that Bill, he was not fearful of 
the result. He, for one, would be a san- 
guine combatant in favour of that great 
principle. He was willing to fight the 
opponents of it foot to foot before the un- 
shrinking strength of the prudent, honest, 
generous people of England. ‘To the 
people of England he would trust the 
issue of this grand and high debate; to 
them he would leave its -stsetiag dleter- 
mination, and certain he was, that t 
victory would be with the lie ccount 
those who were fighting in that House for 
the real, right, clear, and definite rule, 
that the people of Great Britain and Ire- | 
land were worthy to be their own governors. 
Let no man say, that that was not the | 
principle at issue; it might be eovered 
over for the moment by the astute and 
learned ingenuity of others —it might be 
carped and cavilled at, but that was the 
real principle before them which the repre- 
sentatives of the people must decide. 
Colonel Conolly having moved the 13th 
resolution, at the meeting alluded to by 
the noble Lord opposite, felt himself bound 


f COMMONS} 





to state his reasons for sodoimg. That 
meeting was assembled for the purpose of 
seeking redress by appeals to the proper 


powers, and the noble Lord in anim id | 
verting on the meeting, only stated what | 
ij had headed a mob in resistance to the levy 


suited his own purposes. ‘This was not 


generous in the noble Lord, who ought to | 


have read the entire resolutions, Che | for which he was convicted by the bench 


sn 
meeting of Protestants was called forth by 


the sense of injury, and their object was 


to petition for redress. That would be 
iment of such a person so very strongly, 


seen from the resolutions, and he was pre- 
pared to prove every assertion made in 
them. The meeting was called exclusive 
but it was not so exclusive as the conduet 
of Ministers, who placed every engine of 
Government at the foot of the man whom 
they formerly reviled and derided. The 
abuse of patronage which had taken place 
; ; wg 
could be proved in the case of Mr. Gibson, 


whose sole object appeared to be, to vitiate | 


votes on one side. On the authority of a 
magistrate— [‘* Name!”]—he would be 
prepared to give the name when a com- 
mittee of investigation was granted ; and, 
after the observations made by the noble 
Lord, Government were bound to grant a 
committee. On the authority of a magi- 


strate, he could prove the scandalous par- | 
tiality of Mr. Gibson, with respect to the | 


patronage which had been complained of; 
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the case of Mr. Fogarty was another in- 
stance of the same headlong hurry in 
registering those who, by no distortion of 
the Act, would be entitled to a vote. The 
ease of Mr, Reynolds also, was a very 
flagrant one. fle was convicted the year 
before his second incarceration; and yet, 
on his liberation, he was found at the head 
of a mob, haranguing in Coburg Gardens. 
in defiance of the Judge who tried and 
sentenced him he was, however, discharged 
from Kilmainham prison, by the Lord- 
Lieutenant lrcland, in a manner every 
way offensive to justice and Jaw. With 
respect to M‘Gahan’s case, the facts were 
not aceninigppe indeed, like the last, they 
were very extraordinary. M‘Gahan was 
tried for exe tag tumult aad riot, at the 
head of a mob of people, before a large 
bench of magistrates, at the quarter-ses- 
sions, and convicted. Sentence was passed 
on him accordingly, and he was commited 
to prison. But his brother memorialised 
the Lord-Lieutenant, and he was at once 
liberated by that nobleman. ‘The course 
of law in Ireland was rendered ridiculous 
by such proceedings, which could not fail, 
in the long run, to be destructive of all 
order, The constitution of the magistracy 


| was another subject, on which there was 


much to complain of the Irish Government. 
There was the case of Mr. Cassidy on 
record in proof of That Gentleman 
of acounty cess in the Queen's County ; 


of magistrates. Yet he was one of those 
named by the Government tothe magistracy. 
Lord de V esey objected to the appoint- 


that they were obliged to forego their inten- 
tions; but still that did not extenuate the 
charge against them; and when he was 
out of the way, Mr, Cassidy was placed 
on the bench. ‘There was another case in 
the same county, of a similar character. 
A person named Dunn, who had violated 
| the peace—who had, at the head of a large 
mob, threatened a Mr. Cooper, a magi- 
strate—was, in despite of the remonstrances 
of Lord de Vesey, who objected to him on the 
erounds that he had to Mr, Cassidy, also 
appointed to the magistracy. These were 
things not to be lightly passed over. With 
respect to the great Protestant meeting in 
Dublin, in which he took part, he was 
ready to bear the blame, as well as to share 
| the pri aise of it. It was called for by the 
| situation of the country —it was well- timed 
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hibited in the illiberal, intolerant, 
ignorant protest ents red a 
ceedings. ‘Those truly liberal Peers, 
took part in it, “~ by so doing assert 
the right of British subjects to petition 
the redress of grievances, deserved well 
the country, for calling the attentio: 
the Legislature to the circumstan 
which it was placed juncture 
circumstances subversive of th peace, 
der, property, and stability of tl 
of the empire. 

Mr. O’ Conor dep 
private character w! 
sparingly indulged it 
on the question 
hon. and gallant M 
had assailed the character 
Mr. Gibson was 
and from dge of 
should have no hesitation in saying, 
the hon. and gallant Member must 
been misinformed in what he stated 
specting him. ‘Thehon, Member had also 
seemed to doubt the declaration of the 
noble Lord who spoke last ting the 
impossibility of procuring admission to the 
Protestant meeting in Dublin: Shai 
been informed, 
to be present, unless he signed a 
ment, purporting to be his adhesio: 
conformity with the ih ink i les to bet! 
promulg ated. With regard to the Nati 
Associati ion, he felt bound to say, that 
regretted its existence—but 
more the cause which had crea 
cause was, the denial of their | 
to the people of Ireland. In ce 
with the fact of his becoming a member of 
it, he was free to say, that he 
because he knew the \ 
on the subject of that denial, and becaus 
he believed it would aflord the 
vent for the ebullition of the angry feelings 
of the people. They were charged with 
being agitators. The 
agitators, 
was extorted from them; and only yielded 
their rights to the people when they could 
no longer retain them. ‘That was the case 
with Catholic Emancipation. In_ with- 
holding that, until it was forced from them 
by the threatening combination of an 
entire people, they had shown them, that 
when they required redress, they should 
not stand on their right to it, but on their 
power to compel it: and that to obtain it 
they should appeal, not to their sense 
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belore 
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ember, \ 
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istice, 


: 
would ask, now th 


sense 

- ] ! 
pation made all equai 
ide to impose the br 


nh th 


“ced from 
tin the spirit 
ny corporate reform 
indeed, 
he was aware, 
ie Cimeiibiad 
Pro- 
they 
further- 
id it extended 
e—had it Ine 
‘he returns of 
deno- 
ontrary; for 

the ¢ jics had, in many places, in- 
( ed more than tenfold. But it was 
uniust even if they were 
r that pur pose, that the Catholics would 
vail themselves of their reform, to the 
injury of Protestantism. When he saw all 
ver Ireland, pecially in own 
t Catholic country, the 
ted to serve in 


iS It ne 


ythinge else, 
might, 
tions W 
AI £ ¢] 
supp rt Oi the 
es 1 e 
, therefore, 
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med for the 


igious 


but es his 
district in that 
1e Catholics had elec 
nt—an almost equal number be- 
holics—he could 
distinet conclusion 
n of the minor 
ite elec they would 
her as unobjectionably, 
. that 
reform in Ireland should be 
without delay; and that no ob- 
uld be thrown in its course in 
either branch of the Legislature. With 
the policy of the present Go- 
towards Ireland, he could only 
the testimony borne on his 
the zeal, firmness, 
and vigour with which the 
of that country discharged 
the arduous and in duties of bis 
high office. His personal demeanour, and 
equitable administration, had contributed 
more to the tranquillity which Ireland now 
enjoyed, than could all the Coercion Bills 
which were ever passed. 
Debate adjourned. 
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MrnuTEs.] Petitions presented. By several Hon. MEMBERS, 
from various places, for the Abolition of Church Rates.— 
By Mr, Roprrt PakMsr, from Tilehurst and Theale, 
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from Dundenour, Tissassin, and Clontead, for Amend- 
ment of Grand Juries’ (Ireland) Act.—By Mr. DiLton 
Browne, from various places, for Reform of Municipal 
Corporations (Ireland); and from Killedeen, for Abolition 
of Tithes (Ireland).—By Admiral ApAm, from Clackman- 
nan, for complaining of the creation of Fictitious Votes 
(Scotland). 


MuynicipaL Corporations (IReE- 
LAND).—-ADJOURNED Depare.] The 
Order of the Day for resuming the adjourn- 
ed debate on the Municipal Corporations 
Bill was read. 

Mr. Dillon Browne said, that the ques- 
tion at issue was, whether the Liish were 
to be considered British subjects or not 
—whether they were to be stamped as 
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against Abolition of Church Rates.—By Colonel THomas, | into 


inferior to Englishmen — whether they | 


were to be trampled on and insulted. In 
what he meant to say on the subject he 
should make no personal observations, 
but should follow the course pursued 
by the hon. Member for Bath, whom he 
had heard with great delight. He should 
not take example by the hon and _ learned 
Member for Bandon; neither should he 
adopt that held out by the right hon. 
Member for the University of Dublin ; 
and, above all, he should not be influenced 
by that of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Donegal, who, with a delicacy not to 
be equalled, held up Mr. Hudson to the 
odium of the House on a charge affecting 
his character as a_ professional man and 
a gentleman, while he declined to dis- 
close the name of the magistrate on whose 
authority he made the allegation against 
him. The real question before the House 
was, 
refused to Ireland or not ? What plea had 
the opponents of the Irish people to with- 
hold i? He was aware that it had been 
wou'd become 


ations in Ireland 
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a society? He conjured the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to grant corporate 
reform to Ireland this year for the same 
reason through the operation of which 
they refused it last year—to make the 
inconsistency of 1837 a boon and _ peace- 
offering to injustice of 1836, The other 
questions to be considered in connexion 
with the subject were the consequences of 
the National Association. There was an 
old aphorism, that knowledge was power. 
The people of Ireland knew it. With 
such knowledge, he would ask, was it 
safe or prudent to deny them their equit- 
It might be said 
by hon. Members on the other side of the 
House that they despised the National 
Asscciation, but he would beg to remind 
them that the same was said of the Catholic 
Association in former days. It might be 


| said also that they would suppress it; but 


they would find the attempt as futile and 
as unsuccessful as they did that to suppress 
the Catholic Association. There wasa 
greatanalogy between the two associations ; 
indeed, the best idea which could be form- 
of the one would be by studying the 
history of the other. Before Catholic 
Emancipation was achieved, by the aid 
of the Catholic Association, the Irish 
Catholic was overwhelmed with misery, 
and sunk in political degradation. He 


| could searcely be called a rational being 


beeause he was deprived by the law of 
the meansof education: hecould still less 


| be called a social being, for the prejudices 


whether corporate reform was to be | 


of religion and the hatred of those in 
power prevented all association with his 
fellow subjects. At that time the system 
of the hon. Gentlemen opposite was in 


| full foree: while they were in the vigour of 
urged over and over again that corpor- | 


normal | 


schools of avitation ; and he knew that | 


the supporters of the measure were accused 
of improper motives. But while the ene- 
mies of the people of Ireland were refusing 
to celebrate the bans between the corpor- 
ations and the Catholics of that country 
the delay gave birth to the fearful pro- 
geny of the National Association. He 
would) ask whether even the normal 
schools contained more elements of agita- 
tion thay that Association —those normal! 
schools of which so much fear 
fected? He would ask, whether they were 
more to be dreaded at their than 
the consequences of that denial of justice 
which at once converted a whole vation 


was af- 


worst 


matured power and strength. How stood 
The prejudices that beset 
one portion of the people of Ireland had 


things now ? 


| vanished before the light of reform, and 





the hon, Gentlemen were powerless, and 
their system was overthrown. He would 
ask the House whether, if Catholic Eman- 
cipation were achieved under such disad- 
vantageous circumstances, corporate reform 
could be refused, now that the people 
were conscious of their strength, in posses- 
sion of knowledge, and, therefore, of 
power ? How could justice be refused 
He could not approach the 
discussion of the subject as calmly as he 
would wish. He felt the national feeling 
mantle in his cheek, and suffuse his brow 
with the blush of shame and indignation; 


them now ¢ 
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for had he not been called an alien, and 
had he not been held unworthy to exercise 
the power of self-government? He felt 
the brand of degradation deep on his 
forehead, and until corporate reform was 
conceded to Ireland, he should ever 
on himself as a stigmatised Member of 
that House. There was a strange 
milarity between the obstinacy of those 
who oppose ‘d that boon to his country and 
that of their forefathers in the 

Charles the Ist., and he conjured those 
who refused it to look over the archives ot 


Adjourned 


their ancient families, and take example | 


by the lessons which history afforded them, 
when the House of Commons was declared 
the sole power of the State. 

Mr. W. Roche said: Permit me first 
to advert to what fell froma right hon, 
and judicial Gentieman, 
the University of Dublin, last night, 
specting a near relative and esteemed 
friend of mine, Mr. O’Brien, of Elmvale, in 
the county of Clare, who the right 
Gentleman stated selected by tlie 
Lord-Lieutenant for the shrievalty of that 
county, notwithstanding his not havine 
been on the judge’s list of high 


re. 


Vas 


and notwithstanding some observations of 
his at a dinner given by their constituents 


| Certainly not. But, Sir, 


to the Members of (the right hon. Gen- 
tleman mistakenly said) the 
Limerick—but he should have 
those for the city of Limerick, namely, 
my hon. Colleague and myself, at which 
Mr. O’Brien presided, and at which 
entertainment (the right hon. 
man added) waved banners with— 
“ Repeal of the Union,” ‘ Short Parlia- 
ments,” ‘* Vote by Ballot,” &e., &e., in- 
serted thereon. In the first instance one 


would suppose that this dinner was of 


recent occurrence, whereas it took place 
some four or five years ago, at a period 
when we had a government which, 
though not actually a Tory one, was un- 
fortunately so far at least as regarded 
Ireland, imbued with and actuated by the 
most Tory principles, and which shortly 
after passed that most offensive and un- 
constitutional, because unnecessary mea- 
sure, the Coercion Bill; unnecessary, 
because the laws, if actually put inforce, 
were quite adequate to suppress the out- 
rages of the day without any such coer- 
cive enactment. What species of banners 
were exhibited on that occasion I cer- 
tainly can not now call to my recollec- 
tion, but I can call to memory that the 
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sentiments entertained by my res pected 
friend and relative on the subject of the 
Union, tallied, I may say, aus my own, 
namely, that though most assurecly we 
would prefer Ireland 
divested sepia Panto pro- 
humiliated or vet 
hat we entertain an anxious i this 
averted by a 
and 


towaids 


Its repeal to seeing 
oppressed, 
trampled upon, 
f | 3 
awlul alternative 


may be 


\ . , , 
cnabnee in he jegisiative 


hat ppier 
conduct of 
Sir, 


xecutive 
In | il d. 


sO far, 


this country 
taken 
‘ } } 

al least, as it Is not impeded 


that change has 


le Injustice and perverseness Of Gen. 
he other side, and a corres- 
has accordinzly oe- 
fF the Trish pec ple 
mn with this coun- 
the 
two parties, to 
ind, or 


NeXI 

‘Connexion, Sir, and to 

compact of union there are 
which both are « both are 


ised, ‘The 


qua ly bot 
equ iV reie 


\ spirit and purpose 
that 


—to give us equal 
us It 
Yoik- 


been the 


comp ict oar 


1d privilew@es, tn fact, 
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aid, tO mak - lrelan | a second 
be sland ; b it has such 
>or the result; or does this refusal 
municipal franchises granted to 
1 Sec tland 


and 


that 


savour of that 


mutuality ? 
not 
British 
who 


unity, 1dentity, and 


we do 


ernment nor the 


people; we blame only a party, 
the ir individu il imterests 


e to 


hative 


100K to 


and perverse principles, in preferen¢ 


$s and happ 


eturn to 


the inter iness of their 

my fiiend Mr. 
his shrievalty was a model of 
and ability, 


by the Members 


rand, 
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propriety, of ulliitv, 


county, and those of the neigh- 
and better or wiser 
Excellency the Lord-Licu- 


made. His politics are like 


counties, 
selecti mM his 


ienant never 


| his general conduct—temperate, dignified, 


loyal, and patriotic; and 
recently given to the right hon, 
cellor of the Exchequer in Li 
was chosen by the citizens Limerick 
to be chairman. Now, Sir, let 
me proceed to the ge subject of 
the present debate; and permit 
that anding 


censure 


at a dinner very 
the Cnan- 
merick he 


their 
eral 
me first 
the plen- 
which the litsh Assoctas 
perienced from Gentlemen on 

ben< feel satisfaction 
and se I{-approl Mallon in si uN ine he belonged 
to it, and was one of its early adherents. 
Doubtless I should vastly prefer that the 


to say, notwithst 
teous 
tion has ex 
the opposite ‘hes, I 
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body politic should be like the body natu- | moment its avowed and just objects are 


ral, in a condition to be content with its 
ordinary aliment; but when it is not in 
that condition, when it is disorganised, 
and its functions do not move in harmony, 
they must, however inconveniently and 
reluctantly, have recourse to appropriate 
and adequate remedies. Whenever, Sir, 
the general association becomes a subject 
of debate we may expect from the 
other side a continuance of vitupera- 
tion and complaint, because it presents a 
formidable barrier and is a powerful ad 
versary to those ungracious 
exclusiveness, and those ungenerous pre- 
tensions to ascendancy, which have caused 
so much mischief to Ireland, and 
till extinguished or honourably laid down 
on the altar of concord and of country, 
will ever frustrate the best efforis for the 
improvement and the happiness of that 
land. So long as these untoward cau 
ples, these unkind and unjust 
shall be cherished and asserted by the few 
they will be, they ouikt to 
sisted and repudiated by the many, and in 
the collision wili Ireland be kept in a state 
of strife and commotion, and be debarred 
from the repose and advantages of tran- 


* Race 1. 
Wiiiel, 


preten us, 


} 
ana be, re- 


quillity, of harmony, and prosperity. This 
Association, l ; 
a supercilious or domineering 


Say, is not the ofisp rine of 
spirit—it is 
the result of a dire and irresistible 
sity—it grew out of injustice ag 
by insult; for Ireland was 
a co-equal share in the 
leges conferred upon England 
land, but that refusal was embitt red by 
sentiments and language of 
asperating kind, well cale shits | indeed to 
give reality to the charge of alienisin so 
wantonly ascribed to us. Why, Sir, | 
say, if this Association had not started up 
and afforded a safe channel to the fer- 
menting and festering feelings of the Trish 
people, woe to the perce of Ireland, to 
the peace of this country, and perhaps to 
that union which the predecessors of 
Gentlemen on the other side took such 
strides to accomplish—made such lavish 
but unrealised promises to etlectuate, but 
which their conduct in refusing — laws 
to Ireland tends so seriously to weak- 
en and undermine. This Association 
uses no secresy or COI icealment—it is 
Open as day to public observation—to 
the lynx-eyed watchfulness of its adver- 
saries and to the immediate cognizance 
of the executive authorities, and, Sir, the | 


neces: 
rravated 
not o1 why relus¢( dd 
mun icipal privi- 
i 


and Scots 


| attained, 


p rr I} les of 


P the most ex- | 


that moment will it be dissolved. 
I am unwilling to detain the House 
longer, but permit me, shortly, to refute 
an apprehension which forms the ground 
work of the arguments used on the other 
side against conferring upon Treland those 
papel hg jak changes, namely, that they 
would only rise to a counter or 
Jatholic monopoly. Why, Sir, I can 
assert, without travelling farther than 
the city 1 have the honour to repre- 
that there was as much zeal in 
rocuring return to Parliament of 
my hon,and Protestant Colleague as there 
was In procuring my own. The fact is, 
Sir, that they did not look to the com- 
plexion of the candidate’s religion, but to 
ceneral character, 

several other 
indication, too, that 
ppr hension 1s justifiable, I 

ion, as I remarked on a for- 

ther discussion of this q uestio n, that there 
xists in the city of Lier body of 
sioners appointed by Act of Par- 
liament for the Municipal Goveinment 
of the p: incipal part of that city, and 
though ‘ommuissioners are elected 
hiefl payers, yet a 
existed that anything but 
character, confidence, and esteem operated 
that for the amply ] 
nearly — thirty 


give 


sent, 


the 


Vis 4 
politics and 
} t } 
as Das Deen cermons 


lance As 
Dia ; AS 


that of his 
trated m 


, 
another 


i ick a 


OID: 


tholie rate- 


never 


elections, and 
exp ‘rimental period of 
years. Sir, freland will continue, will 
be happy to continue, united to this coun- 
try on terms of honourable equality, but 
to injustice or Cegradation she never will 
ubmit. : 

Mr. Lucas said, that hon, Gentlemen 
who had taken part in this debate on the 
\itnisterial side of the House, had placed 
the discussion upon a ground which he 
considered to be totally false—not false in 
principle, but false, as applicable to this 
particular question, That the Irish people 
were fit to govern themselves, was an 
abstract propesition with which, in the 
present loka, they ad nothing to do. 
The question at issue was, whether the 
Bill of the noble Lord would produce good 
or evil tolreland, and, through Ireland to 
the British empire at large. He conceived 
the question was not to be put, abstract- 
edly, whether the Irish people were more 
or less fit than the people of other coun- 
tries to govern themselves. That was a 
mode of putting the question, indeed, 


hd ! 
in these 


| which was popular in that House and still 
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more popular out of it, but which had 
nothing whatever to do with the question, 
whether the Municipal Corporation Bill 
for Ireland would be beneficial to the 
empire at large. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site had left out of consideration what 
would be the real effect of this Bill in Ire- 
land. It was a Bill for reforming Corpo- 
rations. Now tt was agreed on both sides 
of the House that the Irist corpol 
should be reformed ; and the q: 
issue, at 

Members, was, ether the 
Ministers contemplated would | 
fitting reform or not. The 
manlike way of looking at thy 
was, by the real pri 
the Bill would have. 
cidedly was, that however well 


of the Government might look up y 
that practically the establishment of cor- 


porations in Ireland upon the | 


Adjourned 


fLiIViisS 
iestion at 
all events amone most hon. 
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} 
wh 


ictical effects Wi 


ODI ion 


His 


OOLDS On 


which his Majesty’s Ministers wished to | 


establish them, was ostensibly (he did not 
use the word invidiously) intended to work 
one object, when, in point of fact, it would 
work another. 

providing for the just and equitable 
vernment of certain of the boroueg 
in Ireland. That was the 


Hb towns 


far as the debate had gone) what would 
be the real practical etiect of the bil! 
Undoubtedly it was well understood that 


that effect would be to increase the power | ca 
of the party who sat on the Ministerial side | 


of the House, and to diminish the power 
of the party on the Opposition side. That 
was the real question at issue, Supposing, 
for the sake of arzument the corpo- 
rations in Ireland had hitherto been ex- 
clusively Protestant and in the Tory inte- 
rest, and it was fit that they should now 
be destroyed, that argument did not 
extend to the species of reform contem- 
plated. The reverse of wrong was not 
right. It was a strange species of jus- 
tice take power from one party 


that 


to 


and put it clearly into the hands of 


} 


another. Upon that groand, he objected 
to the arguments and the propositions ad- 
vanced on the other side. He would now 
advert to that subject which had been in- 
troduced into the debate by the noble 


Lord—he meant the government of ire- | 
land, and the great Protestant meeting 
That | 


that had taken place in Dublin. 
meeting he did not attend, and, therefore, 
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It had the appearance of 


ostensible | 
ground on which it was put forward ; but it | 
had been left totally out of the question (as | 


be | 
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tif he were so inclined, he might plead 


‘exemption from the consequences which 
might follow his joining in its proceedings. 
But he did not intend at all to relieve 
hi He 

ully concurred in the sentiments of those 

Gentlemen who attended there; he was 

y to be joined with them, and to 
them, whatever might be the 

resolutions 


Debate. 
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been done. He thought, as a British sub- 
ject, he had a right to express his opinton 
matters either in or out of Parlia- 
if he had 
tion that he was right in t! 
he 
in that House, where | 
the 
protection. If the expres-ion of such senti- 


on these 
ment, L conscientious convic- 
ese sentiments, 
them either 

extended, 


! 
where there was no 


was Justified in expressing 

nrivileze 
or out of House 
ments were really to be suppressed, he was 
ve wherein the li erty of 
He knew not what 
was to. prevent any number of persons 
Catholic estant), who 
chose to meetin Dublin and express cer- 
ns, to consider the means of 
them, embody them in resolu- 
tions, c irry them House of Come 
mons, and, if they thought fit, lay them in 
a loyal and respectful manner at the foot 
of the throne. He conceived all thts to 
be conformable to what he had always 
| understood to be the liberty of the subject 
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—to those privileges of British subjects | 


which had never yet been denied—so that 
the resolutions and petitions were con- 
cocted in peaceable language, and ac- 
companied with no acts of violence; and he 
was at a loss to understand how the noble 
Lords and the Gentlemen who entertained 
Opinions opposite to those expressed in 
the resulutions he had referred to, could, 
consistently with the universal idea of the 
liberty of the subject, be justified in sign- 
ing tie protest which had gone forth under 
their names. The noble Lord, the Mem- 
ber for Leitiim, had last night claimed a 
right toexpress hisopinions, and far be it 
from him to denythe noble Lord that right, 
whether in that House or out of it. But 
he did not think the noble Lord’s reason- 
ing just. The noble Lord agreed in the 
protest of the Peers and hon. Gentlemen 
against the Protestant meeting ; whilst (e 
denied the right of those assembled ; 

the meeting to protest against the ne 
of the Government. Nobody would deny 
the noble Lord’s right to express his opin- 
ions, Why should the noble Lord deny 
the right of those who differed from him 
to exercise the same privilege? The noble 
Lord had referred to Mr. Cassidy. Now, 
of that gentleman he knew nothing, ex- 
cept what he had heard in that House, 


The noble Lord said, that it was no objec. | 
tion to Mr. Cassidy being admitted to the | 


Commission of the Peace that that gentle- 
man belonged to the National Association. 
But if that Association were one, the main 
object of which was to encourage, abet, 
and aid in the resistance to the law in the 
collection of tithes, and if Mr, Cassidy was 


known to have been an active member of | 


that Association, then he certainly did 
conceive that he was an unfit individual to 
select for the administration of the law, 
He must have his preconceived prejudices, 
and the public could not fail to look upon 
him with distrust. The noble Lord said, Mr 
Cassidy had a right to resist the payment 


of tithes, because he belonged to a class of 


persons (graziers) who were particularly 
aggrieved by its operation. If the noble 
Lord wee to carry out his argument, it 
would be adopting a principle which 
neither British law nor the British consti- 
tution recognised. If because an individual 
thought he was aggrieved, or was, in fact 
aggrieved by acertain law, he should use 
the chicanery of the law, or enter inoa 
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however respectable in private character, 
that individual was not a fit person to be 
selected for the administration of justice, 
He would put an opposite case. A large 
portion of the landowners of Ireland were 


aggrieved in a different way. The House 


would recollect that by the Bill introduced 
by the right hon. Member for Cambridge 
University (Mr. Goulburn) utke was laid 
not only on the grass but on the woodlands 
of Ireland. The estates of a great part of 
the resident Irish gentry, who mainly en- 
tertained theopinions professed on his (Mr, 
Lucas’s) side of the House, often consisted 
principally of woodlands. The Legislature 
had, indeed, for the last fifty or sixty years 
encouraged, by every means, the planta- 
tion of woods; yet the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman laid the burden of tithes 
on the woodlands—and though theowners 
of grazing land could, if they pleased, 
convert it Intoarable land, thecase was dif- 
ferent with regard to woodlands. But the 
lhish gentry had never complained. He 
took no credit to them for not complain- 
ing. They would have done wrong by 
objecting to sacriiice the paltry considera- 
tions of pounds, shillings, and pence, to 
the attainment of a_ satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the tithe question, But be was 
entitled to place the one case against the 
other, and say, that if the Irish gentry, the 
holders of woodlands, were not at liberty 
to agitate for their own relief, so neither 
was Mr. Cassidy right in agitating for his 
relief; and, as any government would have 
done wrong, in his opinion, to pl ice a 
Protestant gentleman so agitating in the 
Commission of the Peace, the present Go- 
vernment could not be justified in placing 
Mr. Cassidy in that situation, In conclu- 
sion, he would say that he identified him- 


' self completely with the purport of the 


resolutions passed at the Protestant 
meeting in Dublin, and was but too happy 
to belong to the ‘* miserable minority” 
escribed by the noble Lord opposite. 
Mr. Hardy would assert that Ireland 
was not fit for the municipal institutions 


proposed to be granted. It was a plau- 


sible argument, that Ireland ought to be 


-admitted to equal rights with Scotland 
-and England. If the population of Ire- 


land were of the same description with that 
of Scotland and England, this position 


‘would be undeniable. But was there in 


England and Scotiand an association esta- 


combination (0 defeat th ry it was his | blighed to resist in a rebellious manner, 


Opinion, that however legally justified, or 


| rights established by the Legislature ? 
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The noble Lord called on the House to | 
give equal privileges to Ireland ; he onght | 
first to call on Ireland to give equal obe- 
dience to the laws, It was said, that jus- | 
tice required the establishment of cor- | 
| 
| 


Adjourned 


porations. If the old corporations had 
abused their powers, justice required that 
they should be deprived of that power, | 
but not that that power should be trans- 
ferred to others who were equally likely to 
abuse it. It was very well to say, that the | 
corporations would be open to all sects— | 
could any one doubt that the power would | 
be entirely in the hands of Catholics? It 

was said, that the population of Ireland 

ought to govern themselves. Did they 

govern themselves, or were they governed @ | 
They had been called ‘ hereditary bonds- | 
men;” they were hereditary bondsinen. | 
They were hereditary bondsmen to faction | 
and to priesteraft. It had been said, that 

a refusal of corporations would be an in- | 
sult to Ireland. No; if the corporations | 


were useful to the Protestant cause, it was | 
the Protestants that were insulted by their | 
abolition; but they did not complain. 
They were willing that the corporations | 
should be abolished, but they were not | 
willing that all power should be trans- | 


ferred to their adversaries. ‘The Govern- | 
ment of [reland had been praised. Why | 
did the very men who said that this was 
the best possible Government form this 
Association? It was said, that the tran- | 
quillity of Ireland justified the giving of | 
corporations. That tranquillity was spe- | 
cious and delusive—it was produced by 
terror. He would read them an extract | 
from a paper—the Leeds Mercury. It) 
was headed ‘ Passive Resistance.” It 
stated that there were 60,000 persons as- | 
sembled to witness a tithe sale; that | 
though the sheriff gave every assurance | 
that bidders should be protected, no bid- | 
ding was made. The multitude looked on 
silent and calm. Everything passed in | 
dumb show, and at the conclusion the | 
people dispersed in perfect quiet. This | 
was the state of the law in Ireland. The 
sheriff was obliged to call out the posse | 
comitatus, to enable him to execute the 
law; but that very posse comitatus, which 
ought to have assisted him in the execu- 
tion of the law, was itself the great ob- 
stacle to its execution. Thus the officer 
appointed to execute the law was left ina 
State of despair, among a crowd of be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 men. He was 
overawed by the very persons on whose 
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allegiance he had a right to rely. He 
was menaced in the performance of his 
duty by the fear of death—not, indeed, 
directly threatened, but silently and indi- 
rectly implied. The vast assembly had 


| stood calm but resolute spectators of this 


abortive attempt to enforce the law ; but 
no one had dazed to purchase—no one had 


' had the hardihood to defile his hands with 


the materials of a levy for tithes. Yet all 
this passed unrebuked by the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny, who came 
down to that House and said, that if a 
smail portion of the tithes were e mitted, 
the remainder would be secured,—and 
who certainly, to the extent of that re- 
mainder, upheld tithes, and was bound to 
recommend the payment of that. But, 
whether that hon. and learned Member 
reprobated tithes wholly or partially, the 
title of the claimants of them was as good 
as the title of the hon. Member to his 
he said, as good as the title of the 
hon. Member to his estate; for, whatever 
his tille to the ‘* rent” might be—and he 
would not dispute about it, for he did not 
understand that species of titles—the title 
of the hon. and learned Member to his 
estate was the best title he had. Why 
was it that the noble Lord did not extend 
the protection of Government to those who 
vindicated rights conferred on them by 
the law? Was it for the purpose of 
placing those individuals in a situation so 
helpless as to provoke outrage, and of con- 
verting that outrage into a pretext for de- 
stroying rights which were obnoxious, if 
not to the noble Lord, at least to those 
who had influence with him? If it was 
not, and if the noble Lord were sincere in 
his expressions of attachment to the Esta- 
blished Church, and his determination to 
uphold it, how came it that the indivi- 
duals to whom he had alluded—men who 
were Protestants—learned, zealous, and 
pious Protestants—men bent on the fulfil- 
ment of their sacred mission—were now 
prisoners in their houses? Not only were 
their persons insecure, not only were their 
families enduring sufferings, but their very 
houses had ceased to be sanctuaries for 
them, having become marks for the incen- 
diary ;—and yet these men were said to 
imagine” that they felt pain. What 
men felt when imagining pain, he did not 
know; but he certainly did think, that 
hunger was a pain not confined to the 
imagination merely. He did think, that 
the owners of tithes had shown that they 
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knew how to starve; and he did think, 
that if the noble Lord were to venture on 
the experiment of acquiring such know- 
ledge, he would find that its pangs were 
not the offspring merely of a disordered 
fancy. Imagining pain, indeed! Was 
that the language to be used when speak- 
ing of men who were not merely ob- 
structed in the performance of a duty en- 
joined by the law and commanded by 
religion, but were actually persecuted in 
proportion to the fidelity and earnestness 
displayed by them? Persons talked of 
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views of Irishmen, he thought that the 
inhabitants of Ireland should display a 
capacity for obedience to laws before they 
attempted to prescribe them, 
noble Lord come forwar 

tithes, so much at least as 
them, shall be paid—let t 

long as lawfully they cou! 


} } 1 

a and say that 
remains 
? 1 P ae ‘ 
hem be paid, so 
d be claimed-— 


let there be no quibbling resistance, no| 


capricious adjectitive qualiiying 
and he would then be 
the consideration of that House, and 
proving that their discontent was of a na- 
ture not to be lightly regarded. 
long as he found that various communi- 
ties in Ireland, or rather various confede- 


racies, usurped the power of the Legisia- | 
ture, and attempted to repeal existing | 
laws, anticipating, as they hoped, their | 
statutory abolition, standing up and flout- | 
ing the Executive by forbidding tithes,— | 
so long, he for one would not hesitate to | 
declare, that the people of Ireland were | 


not entitled to those privileges, were not 


entitled to that degree of self-management, | 


which might, and was, safely and fear- 
lessly intrusted to the people of England. 


No one was fit to govern, who did not | 


know how to obey; and he would not be 


instrumental in arming the people of Ire- | 


land with a weapon which they would em- 
ploy to distract tlicir own country, and to 
annoy them. 
as the noble Lord and his coadjutors were 
ready to do, that to confer the rights and 
immunities of Englishmen on their Irish 
fellow-subjects would be a proceeding of 
no danger; but how had they exercised 
the immunities they already possessed ? 
Those immunities had been made the in- 
struments of enforcing further claims, and 
of effectuating aspirations which it had 
been previously found convenient to dis- 
claim. They had, in fact, been, from the 
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very first of the series down to the pre- 
sent—which he feared was not the last— 
fertile in mischief to the general interests 
of the empire, and the particular interests 
of Ireland. He therefore hoped that the 
House would seriously ask itself the ques- 
tion, whether the inhabitants of Ireland 
were fit to be intrusted with the powers 
which the noble Lord sought to invest 
them with ? 

Mr. Henry Grattan would endeavour 
to avoid imitation of the very bad exam- 


\ | ple set by the debaters of last night, for 
legislating for Ireland, and to suit the| 


he neither liked their style nor their lan- 
guage. The question really before the 
House was, whether Ireland should be 
governed by the same laws as England; 





Let the| 


of | 


lovalty— | 
disposed to think | 


that Irishmen were establishing claims to | 


Dut, so | 


It was most easy to assert, | 


and it was most essentially the question ; 
because, if Ireland were not to be so go- 
verned, not only ought the Emancipation 
Act to be repealed, but the Act of Union 


| with it, for the situation of Ireland would 


be worse than it was before the Union. 
By their own Acts, in the year 1782, they 
had declared, that Ireland should be go- 
verned by equal laws with England. The 
same principle had long before been pro- 
mulgated by a King who had gone over 
to treland to pass an Act; the same prin- 
i ciple had been frankly assented to by one 
‘of the Henri If, then, that principle 
was one which for years had been acknow- 
ledged to be fraught with sound policy by 
Englishmen, and one which to disregard, 
or rather not to enforce, would be mis- 
chievous in its consequences to Ireland, 
he could not conceive why the House 
should hesitate to adopt it. If his coun- 
trymen were not to have the benefit of 
English laws, then he must say, that their 
condition was worse than it had been be- 
fore the Union; for then, if they had not 
English, they at least had their own laws; 
and, indeed, he could recollect an instance 
when an express recommendation to imi. 
tate English legislation, was given by the 
House to Irish senators. It had been 
said, that they had no right to form the 
| Association which had been so vehemently 
idenounced. Now, what had Lord Grey 
| said, when, in the year 1792, he found 
ihimself compelled to despair of reform ? 
| He said, that he must appeal to the peo- 


tees, and associations, that measure would 
This was not said 
by an agitator—it was not said by a Mem- 
ber of that House—but it was said by a 
| Peer, and a Peer pledged to ‘* stand by 


| 
Pies and that by meetings, and commit- 
| 
| 


eventually be carried. 
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his order.” If others met, if others con- 
federated, why should not those who 
thought as he did, meet, and combine, 
and confederate? Why should not they 
retort on their adversaries the measures 
which had been employed against them- 
selves? Those adversaries coerced them 
into associating ; for those adversaries dis- 


Adjourned 


charged over the land red-hot sigs which | 


must necessarily rebou stall frot 

to the surface. The learned Sergea 
discovered, as he fancied, an Act 
liament which would etice! 
this Association—it was the / 
commonly called Lord Cla 

it turned out that Lord Cl 
directed against delegation, 
Association which Was SO obne 
no delegates amon 

Lord Milltown a deleg 

Was any one member of it 

be idle to multiply bamcs—a 
There had been men who said 
would respect the Ci 
hanging on a bush. 
inculcate any new doctrine al 
spect due to the Crown ; but cei 
could not reconcile indignities offer 
the Representative of the King 
ing of respect for the Crow 
indignities, such as he had 
been offered, must Le manifest 
House from the language 
respecting Lord and Lady 
learned Sergeant bad b 
in attendance at this 
when the Association was 
the llth of May was the 
had he not denounced it then 
in the chair at that meetin: 
name on the requisition was that of 
Leyland Crosthwaite, a Protestant. 
Miltown, another Protestant, though suf- 
fering from iljness, Mr. 
Crosthwaite proposed the name of “ As- 
sociation.” ‘They then two 
Committees, one the registries, and 
one of finance; and they did so to satisfy 
the House of Lords that the people of 
Ireland would have justice done them. 
How, then, dare any man assert that mem- 
bers of an association created for the pur- 
pose of vindicating just rights, 
to their King and traitors to their coun- 
try? But that Association was denounced 
because it had succeeded; because, 
through it, hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
been beaten ; and because through it 
they would be beaten again. He 
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could tell them, that though the bells 
announcing their dissolution were not now 
tolling, their days were numbered. Why 
did not hon. Gentlemen say before Parlia- 
ment those pretty speeches which fell so 
glibly from their lips at meetings of their 
own adherents ? Why did they not repeat 
in that House the rhetoric of those assem- 
blies at which they exhibited the customary 
tricks of those wore orange coloured 
trampled on 
a on the 
tr. mpled on the 
: the 

meet and his 
to face, and then attempt to 
t friends of Ireland. ‘The 
iat{ion did not use its funds to harass 
in equity; but it did 
to defeat the exactions 
recover than 
arned Ser- 


who 
7 ‘ket handkerchiefs, and 
Lord Fitzwilliam, and 

D on e of Dev 

best men 


v? Let 


tram} ple od 
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vonshire, and 
who ey r | 
counts them 
friends face 


ud the bes 
ihn Sults 


more 
the le 
x of his own court, be 
no ’ ord Plunkett had de- 
} that onedefendant had been illegally 
i, and had hin seeneciaen The 
rreant, te s had a tached Mr. 
he would say, that no gentle- 
such a meed of 
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same. 
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neford, 
‘ ould h 
lemen c¢ 
ey im} 
as much tue 
oth owed their existence to 
s, and he had never heard that 
re illegal: that of 1782 at 
not. it was all very well to 
ie e@ Xpressions attributed to a noble 
Lord (Lyndhurst) which had excited such 
indignation in Ireland, but let them read 
the speech, let them sift its context, let 
them examine the internal evidence, and 
they would find that the people of Ireland 
were justified. That noble individual, 
and his imitators and followers, were the 
real repealers, Ireland was not the coun- 
try, whatever England might be, to put 
the stamp of national indignation on the 
innocent and unoffending. No one was 
safe from the aitacks of the learned Ser- 
geant. Mr. Pigott was attacked, Mr. 
O’Loghlen was attacked, and so was Mr. 
Tighe, so was Mr. Cassidy, so was Lord 
Mulgrave, and so also, be it remembered, 
was Lady Mulgrave. Yes, Lady Mulgrave, 
in whose defence, if insulted, the swords 
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of the chivalry of Ireland would leap | 
from their scabbards, as had been said of 
the bearing towards their Queen which 
another nation ought to observe. Why 
was Lord Mulgrave to be insulted by the 
absence of hon. Gentlemen from his 
court? An example of such disrespect 
had not been set by him when Lord Had- 
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dington was the representative of the King | 
polising minority,’ 
them, 
| these ‘charges i in that House ? Did he now 
‘think there was no evidence to support 
| them ? 


in Ireland. They had, however, attended 
to the registries, and he would state, the 
results for the delectation of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. For Drogheda, they would 
have a new Member in the next Parlia- 


ment, and in Athione he was happy to say | 


that a most satisfactory return would be 
made. He would not interfere with the dis- 
pute which must take place between the hon. 
Members for Belfast, as to which should 
retire ; one, however, would. Longford 
he considered as settled, Sligo he had 
great hopes of, Carlow they were now 
carrying without a contest, and in the 
county of Cork they would return one 
Member, and the learned Sergeant might 
make up his mind about Bandon, 
whole, they would gain seven in towns, 
and eight in counties, making filteen votes, 
which, in a division, were equal to thirty. 
He hoped that hon. Gentlemen were 
pleased with the fruits of their labours; 
let them continue to obstruct the course of 
justice in its progress to Ireland, and they 
would next year reap a more plenteous 
harvest of them. 

Mr. Lefroy commenced by observing 
upon the extreme inaccuracy of the cal- 
culations made by the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, and he would say, 
that if his promises with respect to the rest 
of the representation of Ireland were no 
better founded than with respect to Long- 
ford, he would have a very small account 
to render in any succeeding Parliament of 
again to his sideof the House. ‘The hon. 
Member had appealed to him to state his 
Opinion as to the legality or illegality of 
the Association, If he could have ever 
entertained any doubt on the subject, the 
argument of his hon. Friend (Mr. Sergeant 
Jackson) was enough to banish any such 
doubt from his mind, as, without question, 
it had banished doubt from the mind of 
the House. In his opinion, any body of 
men uniting their efforts and applying 
their funds for the purpose of obstructing 
the execution of the law, and defeating 
the rights of property, must of necessity 
be an illegal association, The noble Lord 
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(J. Russell) had imputed to a large body 
of the Irish Members that they had 
brought forward charges against the Irish 
Government out of the House which they 
had never dared to bring forward in Par- 
liament; and they had made these 
charges without evidence to support them, 
Was the noble Lord now of that opinion ? 
Did he now think that ‘¢ miserable, mono- 
"as he had designated 
would not dare to bring forward 


Did the noble Lord now feel that 

honour, as he declared a few 
nights ago, to be associated with Lord 
Mulgrave in the Government of Ireland— 
vas the noble Lord willing now to be con- 
sidered as a pacificator in all the strange 
proceedings which had been now estab- 
lished by irrefragable proof since the com- 
mencement of this debate? ‘The only apo- 
logy which he could find for the conduct of 
Lord Mulgrave was, that the noble Lord 
was said to be extremely fond of romance 
—and hence arose these wild sports of the 
Therefore it was, as he charitably 
presumed, that the noble Lord, on his 
tour, opened all the jails and discharged 
the prisoners, substituted the opinion of the 
for that of the judge, and the 
authority of his private secretary for that 
of the Secretary for [reland. He must 
say, that if he were in the noble Lord’s 
place, he should deem it no honour to be 
associated with a person who had acted 
in that manner. But he should not go 
over the whole of the ground which had 
been traversed in this debate, but confine 
himself to a charge against the Lord- 
Lieutenant, which was a most serious one, 
and which he was the person who brought 
forward to the Dublin meeting—a charge, 
which, if he could not bring forward evi- 
dence to support, ought to cover him with 
shame and disgrace. He repeated that 
charge to the House, that the Lord 
Lieutenant had, in the words of the reso- 
lution, “been guilty of setting aside, in 
nine instances, in the course of last year, 
the fit and competent gentlemen nomina- 
ted to the office of high sheriff in the con- 
stitutional and legal manner by the twelve 
Judges and the Lord Chancellor, and of 
an arbitrary substitution of others in their 
stead.” He admitted all the seriousness 
of the charge, and he felt the full weight 
of the responsibility of the proof. About 
twenty years ago the sheriffs used to be 
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appointed on the recommendation of the 
county members, or if they happened to 
be adverse to the Government, the sheriff 
owed his appointment to the principal po- 
litical influence in the county. No system 
could be more mischievous or more ob- 
jectionable than this, and accordingly it 
was brought before the House by Sir Jolin 
Newport, in the year 1816, upon a motion 
for aCommittee to inquire into the state 
of Ireland. He described it as a radically 
vicious system —one which went to poison 
justice at its source. His right hon. Friend, 
the Member for Tamworth, was then Se- 
cretary for Ireland, and at once yielded to 
the objection, and pledged himself to in- 


England. ‘The present Lord Plunkett, 
then in this House, and sitting at the same 
side with Sir John Newport, declared his 
opinion that the Secretary for Ireland was 
entitled to the greatest approbation for what 
had fallen from him upon the nomination 
of sheriffs, and was sure it would be of 
infinite advantage to Ireland. The prac- 
tice was then assimilated to that of Eng- 
land, and three names for each county 
were selected by the going judges of as- 
size. These names were again considered 
by the Lord Chancellor and the twelve 
Judges; and if any objection appeared, 
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new name was substituted, and from this | 


list, thus scrutinised, three names were 
finally returned to the Lord-Licutenant, 
from which to select a sheriff for the en- 
suing year. A system better calculated 
to obviate the vice of the old practice, and 
to secure the appointment of sheriffs 


| constitutional principle. 
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in nine counties—selecting, upon whose 
recommendation did not appear, nine 
gentlemen for the office, and passing 
over the twenty-seven names returned by 
the Judges and the Chancellor. He 
should not stop to inquire Into the merits 
and demerits of those appointed or those 
passed by, though he was prepared to 
unexceptionable character of the 
returned by the Judges, and the 
extreme political partizanship of almost all 
those substituted by the Lord- Lieutenant. 
He arraigned him on the principle of his 
conduct—for having revived a system 
his own Whig friends had 


shew the 


names 


which one of 


| described as poisoning justice at its source, 
troduce the same system which existed in | 


and of having departed from one which 
another had declared would be of infinite 
sood to Ireland. ‘The noble Lord, last 
night, acquitted the Judges of partiality 
in the discharge of their duty; then why 
did Lord Mulgrave set aside their ap- 
pointments? ‘The Lord-Lieutenant had 
departed from a system the best calcula- 
ted to secure impartial justice, and he had 
taken upon himself to establish a pre- 
cedent, which, if it did not originate in 
corrupt motives, might lead, on the part 
of other Governments, to an arbitrary and 
capricious, aye, and corrupt mode of con- 
duct. He arraigned the Lord- Lieutenant, 
therefore, for this departure from a great 
The right hon. 


| and learned Member then adverted to the 


| case 


Mr. Leigh, who received a notifi- 


of 


cation that he had been appointed sheriff, 
| but in the interim, between his appoint- 


} ment 


against the influence of political interfer- | 
ence, could not be devised, and accord- | 


ingly it had been found to work well, and 
had been approved of and upheld by all 
administrations, whether Tory, Whig, or 
mixed, which had since taken place in 
Ireland. He could not find, from 1816 
to 1836, more than one exception to this 
rule, and in this case the Government se- 


lected a gentleman of opposite interests | 


to the Government itself. But in that 
instance the Government acted upon a 
complaint made to it by a candidate for a 
county, that the list for that county was 
compused wholly of his opponents. The 
Government did not act ex mero meto. 
It acted upon acomplaint, and only in the 
single instance; but here was Lord Mul- 
grave acting at his own instance—setting 
aside the recommendation of the twelve 
judges, and of his own Lord Chancellor 


| declared, ir 
; was determined no 





and Mr. Leigh’s 
Castle, Lord Mulgrave was told that Mr. 
Leich ‘continued to belong to an Orange 
lodge, and therefore he was determined to 
revoke his appointment. Lord Mulgrave 
defence of this act, that he 
t to appoint any person 
to the office of sheriff who belonged to 
any secret exclusive political society, 
opening the door wide to admit all ap- 
pointments to gentlemen belonging to the 
National Association, and most guardedly 
and critically expressing himself so as to 
exclude none of the latter body. Lord 
Mulerave subsequently admitted that he 
had been misinformed, and therefore he 
regretted that he made a statement, and 
accordingly he appointed Mr. Leigh high 
sheriff this year. But did not this show 
the mischievous principles on which Lord 
Mulgrave’s government was conducted ? 
Mr. Leigh was whispered out of his office. 


coming to the 
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He was condemned on secret information, 
and by the private suggestions of the So- 
licitor-General, Why not refer to the 
judges? Why was not Mr. Leigh him. 
self asked the question? Then all would 
have been cleared up at once. When 
Lord Mulgrave defended himself in the 
House of Lords with repect to the rejec- 
tion of Mr, Leigh, it was not known that 
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he had acted in the same way with respect | 


toeight other gentlemen. He hoped the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) would be 
able to exculpate the Lord- Lieutenant 
from this serious charge. but the practi- 
cal evil of this system was yet to be told, 
The duties of the office, it 1s well known, 
were performed in Ireland by the sub- 
sheriff. 
turning the grand and petty juries at the 
assizes and sessions, executing all writs, 
levying all executions, enforcing distresses, 
presiding at elections, directing and head- 
ing the force of the county for the pre- 
servation of its peace. But in all these 
instances, except in presiding at elections 
the sub-sheriff was the acting person. He 


What were these duties? Re-! 
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obliged the executors to wait until the 
next term,and to obtain an order upon the 
sub-sheriff to put the goods up by auc- 
tion. The plaintiffs wished the sub- 
sheriff to bring the cattle to the town 
of Enniscorthy, where they could have an 
effective sale, but Mr. Corcoran refused to 
harass the cattle, as he termed it, by driv- 
ing them there, the distance being five 
miles, but promised that he would hold a 
sale, on such a day, onthe premises. The 
day before the day appointed he held a 


| mock sale, and returned to the court that 





was especially the pérson on whose vigi- | 
lance and fairness so mucli depended in | 
/ more instances, and shew that the admin- 


the clergy obtaining their rights in cases 
of executions or distresses. ‘They knew 
also that these individuals were not of that 
class of men, nor of that dignity or rank 
from which was expected that delicacy and 


strict performance of duty, which was | 
In many | 


looked for in the high sheriff. 
cases they were known to have abused the 
powers of the law in a most outrageous 
manner. 
ing and general charges unsupported by 
proofs, and he would therefore state to the 


} 


He did not like to make sweep- | 


House a particular instance, which was but | 
| had challenged the fullest discussion into 


one of many, and the truth of which stood 
on the records of the courts of justice in 
Ireland. The gentleman appointed in 
room of Mr. Leigh was Mr. Derinsey, and 


he had sold the cattle and the sheep for 
the sum of 1/7. An application was, how- 
ever, made to the courtagainst the sub- 
sheriff; the case was examined into on 
affidavits; the sub-sheriff was heard in his 
defence, and the court was so satisfied of 
the impropriety and collusiveness of his 
conduct, that they ordered him to pay the 
debt and all the costs. This, however, is 
but one instance amongst many, to prove 
the mischiefs resulting from the appoint- 
ment of high sheriffs under Lord Mul- 
grave’s system. If the noble Lord wiil 
allow a Committee to be appointed, his 
opponents will prove in detail abundant 


istration of the law, the security of life and 
property, and the peace of the country, 
have been most seriously afiected by the 
whole system of the Irish executive since 
Lord Mulgrave assumed the reins of 
Government. 

Mr. Wakley complained of the very 
irregular nature of the present discussion. 
The noble Lord on his side of the House, 
in the very excellent and admirable speech 
which he had made last night, had gone 
fully into the question of Irish politics, and 


it from the other side. In consequence, 


| he did not complain so much of what had 


he nominated as his sub-sheriff Mr. Cor- | 


coran, an agitator in the county of Wex- | 


ford. An execution, issued at the suit of 


the executors of the Bishop of Ferns for | 


25l., due for arrears of tithes from a per- 
son of the name of Sweeiman, and the 
sheriff seized under the writ sixteen cows, 


been done on the other side as of what 
had been done on his side of the House; 
but after the challenge which the noble 
Lord had thrown out last night to the 
Gentlemen opposite, he thought that if 
the accusations which they had brought 
against Lord Mulgrave were true, or if 
they believed them to be true, a feeling of 


twenty-five sheep, and a large quantity of | justice and decorum would indicate to 


other valuable property. ‘The sub-sheriff, 
however, instead of proceeding to sell the 
property by auction, and raise the paltry 
sum of 25/, returned to the courts that 
the goods were in his hands, but for want 


| 


of bidders he had not sold them. He thus | as those which they had recently addressed 


them, that if they did not dare to impeach 
Lord Mulgrave, when they said that they 
had in their possession proofs to support 
an impeachment, they ought not to pester 
the House again with such observations 
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to it. Ifthey had grounds for their accu- 
gations, which he believed to be unfounded, 
but which they asserted to be subst: intially 
well-founded, they would be traitors to 
their country if they did not bring them 
specifically under the 
Parliament. ‘The question of Trish 
cipal Reform, which was the que 
really before the House, but which 
scarce a word had * n said since the 
commencement of the ¢ 

him to lie in a very narrow compass. He 
should not have ul 
subject, had it not been for an expressi 
which had fallen from the lips of the hon. | 
and learned Member for Bradford. ‘That | 
hon. and learned Gentleman had mere that | 
if the people of Ireland 
description with the people of En Soigia é a 
Scotland, he would not in that case rm 
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cipal rights. The country had heard many 
comments upon an unfortunate expression 
used by a noble Lord in pe place 
respecting the Irish being aliens in blood, 
in language, and in religion; but was it 
possible that that expression could bel t 
more offensive to the Irish nation than that | 
which the hon. and learned Member for | 
Bradford had that night applied t 
He asked that hon and learned Me 

to tell him what he meant by the word 
scription,” as he had applied to the | 

of Ireland. Surely the hon. and learn 
Member would age that phy 
constitution and in moral obligation the 
people of Ireland Sas some resemblance to 
the people of England and the people of | 
Scotland. Surely he would admit that | 
the babes of Ireland sucked the breasts of 
women. Surely he would admit— 

Mr. Hardy: The hon. Member has 
misunderstood me. I said, if the conduct 
of the people of Ireland were of the same | 
description with that of the people of 
England. J did not say, if the people o 
Ireland were of the same description with 
the people of England. 

Mr. Wakley : As the hon, and learned | 
Member denied the expressions, he was | 
bound, of course, to accept his denial 
but he had taken down the words of the | 
hon. and learned Member at the time, and | 
he was happy to find that the hon. and | 
learned Member did not mean them to 
apply in the sense in which he had taken 
them. He should therefore abstain from 
further remark upon them. If the hon. 
and learned Member had used them, he 
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would have only done that which his hon, 
Friends near him were doing, whenever 
they declared that the people of Ireland 
were unfit to govern thems¢ If the 
people of Ireland were unfit to govern them- 
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He could assure hon. 
Gentlemen on the opposite benches that 
the course which they were purs suing’ in 
conjunction with the House of Lords was 
producing a deep feeling of indignation 
against them in the minds of the pe ople 
of England. The people were now asking 
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why it was, that the course of legislation | 
was so needlessly interrupted in_ both | 
Houses of Parliament? They were also 
asking why these daily interruptions were 
given to their social harmonies— why the | 
proceedings of Parliament did not advance 
as formerly in a quiet, a regular, and a 
concordant spirit? Huis answer to those 
questions was shortly this :—‘* ‘The reason 
is hecause we have one branch of the Legis- 
lature irresponsible to any human tribunal, 
and, therefore, determined to pursue its 
own paltry objects in defiance of the 
wishes, and at the expen eof the best 
interests of the nation. Itwas a mistake 
to assert that the National Association was 
the spawn of its own wrongs—it was the 
offspring, the natural yet legitimate off- 
spring of the House of Lords, and of its 
mistaken policy. He implored the right 
hon. Member for Tamworth to shake off 
the lethargy which had oppressed him 
during the last week, and repeat the same 
acknowledgment which he had manfully | 
made in 1829. ‘I have for years,” said | 
the right hon. Baronet, * attempted to 
maintain the exclusion of Roman Catho- 
lics from Parliament and the high offices 
of the state. I do not think it was an 
unnatural or unreasonable struggle. I | 
resign it In consequence of the conviction 
that it can be no longer advantageously 
maintained, I yield to a moral necessity 
which I cannot control, unwilling to push 
resistance to a point w ‘hich may endanger 
the establishments that I wish to defend.” 

Now, with great humility, he begged leave 
to inform the right hon. Baronet that the 
same moral necessity to which he had 
yielded before, and which he had confessed 
himself unable to control, had arisen again. 
The will of the people of England pro- 
claimed that fact in terms which could not 
be mistaken; and the House might de- 
pend upon it that they were ready to sup- 
port the people of Ireland in their demands 
for justice. If the people of Ireland were 
denied these advantages which their differ- 
ent Municipal Bill had given to the people | ¢ 
of England and Scotland, they would act 
wisely if they declared that the union of 
the two countries was a mockery, an in- 
sult, and a reproach, and that it should 
exist in reality or not at all. In conclu- 
sion, he observed that if the noble Secre- 
tary for the Home Department would con- 
tinue to pursue the high and noble course 
on which he had entered on the pre- 
ceding evening, he might depend upon 
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receiving from the people that support 
which would overwhelm his enemies with 
and which would 
obtain for England, and Ireland too, a full 
measure of justice. 

Mr. West: As one of the persons who 
took a part in the proceedings of the Pro- 
testant meeting in Dublin, and who en- 
— concurred in every resolution passed 
at that meeting, hoped he might presume 
to address some observations to the 
House. The course which the debate had 
taken had, whether intended or not, in- 
volved him in some difficulty. The noble 
Lord, the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, had come down to the House a few 
nights ago, and in announcing his inten- 
tion to introduce a very important mea- 
sure had also expressed his determination 


‘to enter upon the subject of the resolutions 


passed at the Dublin meeting; and to open 
and discuss the whole subject of his Ma- 
The noble 
Lord kept his word. Ofa speech of great 
ability and considerable length, three- 
fourths were devoted to the motives and 
insignificance of that meeting, challenging 
proofs, and demanding contradiction upon 
matters which had little relevancy to the 
Bill about to be introduced, but which 
had a most important reference to the 
proceedings of that meeting, and to the 
conduct of his Majesty’s Government in 
Ireland. What was the plain object of 
this? The noble Lord, either in a confi- 
dence in the strength of his own case, or 
in ignorance of the case of his opponents, 
hoped to introduce to the public notice a 
measure of very great importance, accom- 
panied with such a popular impression as 
he trusted would be made by the history 
of his administration in Ireland. Then 
came the reply of his hon. and learned 
Friend. He knew not to what hon. Gen- 
tleman on the opposite side the duty of 
answering that speech was allotted—for 
that duty was sull to be performed—that 
eloquent and admirable speech, which the 
candour even of his adversaries would 
admit presented a powerful case in defence 
of his friends, and a strong inculpation of 
the measures of his opponents. In this 
situation the hon. Member for Bath came 
forward, and with a sincere, or at all 
events a well-affected, surprise at the 
irregularity of the debate, expressing his 
astonishment that it was not strictly con- 
fined to the question of the Bill, under- 
took to deliver a very eloquent lecture to 
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the Representatives from Ireland at both 
sides of the House, not only upon the un- 
fitness of their conduct to the usages of 
Parliament, but also upon the grace and 
propriety of their gesticulation. And he 
would say that, as a moral teacher or an 
instructor in those graces that ought to 
accompany public speaking, the senti- 
ments and manner of the hon. Gentleman 
were quite worthy of the character he had 
assumed. He had heard the hon. Mem- 
ber with sincere pleasure; and as the 
best proof of it, although he could take 
no part of the hon. Member's censure to 
himself, this being the first time he had 
ventured to address the House, he would 
most cheerfully pursue the course recom- 
mended by the hon. Gentleman, and avoid 
now, as he had ever done, those personali- 
ties which were as disagreeable to the 
Member who used them, as prejudicial to 
the character of that House. He would 
with great sincerity adopt the advice, as 
readily as he wished he could adopt the 
ability and the manner, of the hon, Gen- 
tleman. But the hon. Gentleman, having 
concluded his lecture by deprecating all 
further discussion upon extraneous sub- 


Adjourned 


jects, put forth all his power in an effort 
to seduce the House from the true ques- 
tion of the night, in a speech which he 
should consider, if not intended, at least 
to be an extremely appropriate one for 


the second reading of the Bill. But he 
could not follow the hon. Member. He 
must rather endeavour to pursue the noble 
Lord; and, being fully aware of the vital 
importance of the measure itself, yet, 
feeling that another opportunity would 
arise for the discussion of that subject, he 


would at once proceed to a consideration | 
of the charges which had been made | 
And | 
first, was anything ever heard like the | 
attempt made to give an answer to the | 
speech of his hon. and learned Friend ? | 


against the Government of Ireland. 


Of all the charges and all the proofs ad- 
duced by him, there was no allusion made 
in the reply of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny except upon three 
points—the appointment of Mr. Cassidy, 
the case of Carter, and the conduct of 
Lord Mulgrave in discharging the gaols of 
Ireland, and what was the answer to these 
cases? That the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had not been aware of the conviction 
of Mr. Cassidy for resisting the execution 
of the law, and suspected it was not true; 
whereas an hon. Member, the son of the 
VOL. XXXVI, {gh! 
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Lord-Lieutenant of the county, was pre 
sent to vouch the fact, and therefore there 
was no doubt upon that subject. The noble 
Lord, the Member for Leitrim, made a 
different case, and one not consistent with 
the doubts expressed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny. He rested 
Mr. Cassidy’s case upon a sort of justifi- 
cation of his resistance to the law, on the 
cround of the unfair pressure of the tithe 
system on Mr. Cassidy, as an extensive 
grazier, and the noble Lord seemed to 
think that this resistance had no relation 
to the case of the Protestant clergy; but 
the noble Lord had wholly forgot one fact 
stated by the hon, and learned Sergeant—- 
the payment by Mr. Cassidy into the 
National Association of the precise amount 
of his disputed tithes, as soon as he was 
appointed Magistrate, and this as the 
fitting amount and the fitting fund from 
which his contribution to that Association 
was to be made. Then as to Carter’s 
case, no personal attack was made or 
intended against Mr. O’Loghlen. The 
inaccuracy discovered with so much pro- 
fession of triumph in the hon. and learned 
Sergeant’s speech was, that in a case 
where there were three abortive trials, the 
first, which might have gone off, as it did, 
by an accident, took place when Mr, 
Blackburne, not Mr. O’Loghlen, was At- 
torney-General. Now he was assured it 
was neither, that it was Mr. Perrin. But 
was it of the slightest consequence to the 
case which it was? The objection was 
this: that by the innovations, in doctrine 
and practice, by the present Government, 
a horrible crime had escaped detection 
and punishment, and a notorious convict 
was not prevented from placing himself 
upon the jury at the second trial, and by 
that means no verdict was had. It was a 
fact not yet mentioned, that when the 
jury, some of them Catholics, stated in 
open Court that there could be no agree- 
ment, by reason of the conduct of that 
same individual, a son of the murdered 
man applied to the Judge who tried the 
case to have permission to appoint his 
own counsel, to protect his interests. 
The Judge had no power--he referred it 
to the counsel who conducted the case 
for the Crown—an able and excellent 
man— but their rules or their instructions 
left them no discretion, and the applica- 
tion of the poor man’s son was refused. 
And thus, from whatever cause, a crime, 
which had struck every human being with 
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horror and disgust, had gone unpunished — 
a disgrace to the country and to the ad- 
ministration of justice. And, lastly, what 
answer was given respecting the novel 
practice of discharging the gaols? An 
appeal to the character of hon. Gentlemen 
at his side of the House, to know whether, 
as men of feeling, they could find fault 
with Lord Mulgrave for an excess of cle- 
mency? The noble Lord (Lord Clements) 
here again took a different ground of de- 
fence, and seemed to justify the practice, 
inasmuch as the offences were insignificant, 
and the measure itself had, in fact, acted 
beneficially. But there were some Gen- 
tlemen in Ireland who certainly thought 
very differently both of the motives and 
the results of a proceeding unparalleled in 
the history of civil proceedings in these 
countries. He would read two letters 
upon the subject, written from different 
counties by gentlemen of honour and 
respectability, with whom he was ac- 
quainted. The first letter was couched in 
the following terms :—‘* Mullingar, Mon- 
day, Aug. 22, 1836. Lord Mulgrave ar- 
rived here to day en route to Long- 
ford, and remained an hour or two in the 
town. Previously to his departure he 
visited the gaol, from whence he dis- 
charged nineteen prisoners. What an 
encouragement to crime does this indis- 
criminate and culpable extension of mercy 
hold forth, and with what sentiment 
must it impress the lower orders in 
respect of the magistrates, juries, and 
judges, those who administer the law, 
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and those who are appointed to carry its_ 


provisions into execution!” The second 
was dated ‘* Longford, August 23, 1836, 
It said, His Excellency the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant arrived here to day. After re- 
ceiving an address, he proceeded to in- 
spect the barrack and the gaol, and 
relieved eight persons—upon instinct, of 
course—for he had neither time nor op- 
portunity to consider their claims to the 
extension of royal clemency; but this act 
of mercy produced that for which it was 
designed, an uproarious shout for his 
Excellency from the assembled crowd,” 
And would the House have the patience to 
examine the practical results of such a 
proceeding? His Excellency spent two 
hours in Mullingar; before he departed 
he discharged nineteen prisoners. Sup- 
pose he had given the whole of the two 
hours to that alone—what sort of exami- 
nation could he have to make into the 
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merits and details of nineteen cases where 
there had been convictions? But there could 
have been little or none; and the case in 
Longford served to prove that his Excel- 
lency had neither time nor opportunity 
for examining into their claims for mercy. 
And what must be the effect on the future 
administration of justice? Auy person 
acquainted with Ireland must know the 
| difference experienced by the resident 
gentlemen acting as magistrates, in de- 
tecting the commission of crime, of 
jsecuring the offender, and of bringing 
| forward the proper evidence when secured, 
| Yet, when all this had been gone through, 
ithe offender was, without merit and with- 
}out cause, thrown back upon the neigh- 
|bourhood which he had injured, to scoff 
at and taunt the magistrate who had but 
done his duty, and to tell the world there 
was a greater power than justice, that 
icould and would dispense with it as ad- 
; ministered by a country gentleman. And 
{the juries, too, with all the inconvenience 
ito respectable and proper inen, of giving 
‘their attendance to the discharge of such 
a duty—their anxiety to search out and 
investigate the truth—-how must they feel, 
if, at the next Assizes, similar cases, if not 
the very same individuals, should be 
brought before then ? Could they possibly 
avoid feeling an indifference to the inves- 
tigation of a case which might be decided 
| by another progress of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, without any reference to the pro- 
| priety or justice of their own decision. But 
| to the judges it was worst of all. Hitherto it 
had been deemed of some consequence in 
Ireland to preserve in the minds of the 
lower classes a reverence and respect for 
those who administered the law and pre- 
sided in its Courts of Justice. It was a 
beneficial thing that it should be believed 
and known, as it was, that mercy as well 
as justice was to reach the offender through 
their interference. Bound by their sense 
of duty, with such men an obligation as 
sacred as their oath, to do that which was 
right, and to do it mercifully, they had 
awarded the sentences and punishments 
assigned by the law to such offences ; but 
the Lord-licutenant not only gave the im- 
pression that they were wrong—that in the 
exercise of their office they were tyrannical 
-—but he appeared to add the flagitious 
insult which he (Mr. West) could never 
believe was intentional by any British 
nobleman, of substituting for the bearer 
of the King’s Commission in the adminis- 
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tration of justice as well as mercy—the 
keeper of the common gaol—to be the 
medium through which the merits of these 
malefactors were to be ascertained, and the 
prerogative of mercy to be administered. 
Did he exaggerate? Look to Colonel 
Yorke’s letter, to the gaoler of Lifford—to 
another letter respecting Meath gaol, from 
which twenty-one persons were discharged. 
It was the same at Cork, the same at 
Tralee ; and the only impartiality and jus- 
tice which he (Mr. West) could see in the 
transaction was, that every county was to 
have its due proportion of vyagabonds 
scattered over it—and that there should be 
no county in which the Judges should not 
be impartially insulted. But if the true 
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object had been the quiet luxury of doing | 


good, and enjoying the consciousness of a 
benevolent action, 


could it not have been | 


suggested, if it did not suggest itself to his | 


Excellency, that he might at all events 
have waited until his return to Dublin, 
and sent down those warrants for the dis- 
charge which were the only 
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without any further warrant. On the ir- 
regularity of such a mode of proceeding he 
need not enlarge—it had been confessed; 
for warrants were subsequently issued to 
legalize the viva voce proceeding under 
which those prisoners had been discharged. 
The necessity for its being so legalized 
could not for a single moment be disputed. 
Ifit were he was prepared with authorities 
at once to show that that necessity was of 
the highest order. He hoped that the 
House would not be alarmed at seeing a 
lawyer come before them with an author- 
ity, but he should only call their attention 
toone. ‘The 7th and 8th of George 4th 
rendered it absolutely necessary that, in 
order to the restoration of the full ri; ghts of 
a convict, his pardon should be made out 
according to a prescribed form. Anciently, 
by the common law, it was necessary that 
the pardon should be passed under the 
Great Seal; at present, however, the Act 


| to which he referred, permitted it to be 


| done 
sufficient | 


authority to the keepers of the prisons? And | 
(the counter-signature of the Chief Secre- 


with respect to the prisoners themselves, if 
entitled to a pardon they ought to have 
had it properly, There was no man who 
was not bound by many obligations to 
society, and it might not only be impor- 
tant to the prisoner to have the legal con- 
sequences of his conviction completely 
removed, but there were many cases in 
which the public might have an interest in 
it. Take him as a witness for example. The 
public might have an interest in his testi- 
mony—the conviction rendered him in- 
competent. At common law, his pardon 
must have been under the Great Se: il; but 
a late statute had given a shorter process 
of restoring the competency by warrant, 
under the sign manual of the Lord-lieu- 
tenant, backed by hissecretary. Now, he 
should feel exceedingly glad to know in 
what manner any of the very able lawyers 
of the Association would set about plead- 
ing such a pardon as this, given in the 
many cases of felony and misdemeanour 
with which the several lists abounded. 
That the Earl of Mulgrave, being the 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, came upon 
such a day, in a very handsome cap and 
feather—presented himself at the door of 
the gaol of Sligo—and then and there 
ordered the gaoler, who neither knew the 
Lord-lieutenant nor had any business to 
know him—to let loose the particular 
offender, which the gaoler did accordingly 


| 


in a more convenient manner—it 
could now be completed by receiving the 
sign-manual of the Lord-lieutenant, with 


tary. In granting pardons to any persons 
convicted of any species of offence there 
could be no doubt that conditions might 


| be annexed to the grant of such pardon, 


sl 
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as, for example, that the offence with 
which the prisoner stood charged, he 
should give security not to repeat. One 
| of the convicts whom the noble Lord set at 
liberty, had been found guilty of an assault 
with intent to commit a rape, and he was 
discharged unconditionally. There were 
precedents enough to be found of proper 
warrants forthe purpose. One, and nota 
very distant one in point of time, would be 
mentioned by a learned and hon, Friend ; 
but he would venture to furnish another 
to the official and hon. Gentlemen at the 
other side, which might be useful hereafter. 
In the list of malefactors discharged from 
Sligo gaol, he perceived the name of one 
who had been sentenced to nine months’ 
imprisonment for an assault, with intent to 
commit a rape. Something of a similar 
offence occurred in the reign of James Ist, 
and a pardon was granted, and the form 
of the warrant conveying the pardon was 
preserved. It would be found in the 2nd 
vol, of State Trials, 739, and a portion of 
it was in these terms:— Tue Parpon oF 
Sir Eustace Harte, ‘ James Rex.— 
Omnibus ad quos, &c. salutem.—Sciatis, 
quod nos de gratia nostra speciali, ac ex 
M 2 
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certa scientid et mero motu nostro, par- 
donavimus, remisimus, et relaxavimus, ac 
per preesentes, pro nobis, heeredibus et 
successoribus nostris, pardonamus, remit- 
timus et relaxamus, Eustatio Harte, de 
villa de Southampton, militi, omnia et 
singula crimina et offensas, adulterii, forni- 
cationis, et incontinentice, quoscunque per 
ipsum Eustatium Harte cum aliqua muli- 
ere, sive aliquibus mulieribus, ante datam 
presentem, ubicunque, quandocunque, 
quomodocunque et qualitercunque, facta, 
commissa, vel perpetrata.” But as the 
Jaw allows the King to annex any condition 
to his grant of apardon, King James took 
care to annex a condition here. It will be 
found on a reference to the warrant that 
Sir Eustace Harte was to commit no more 
offences of the same kind, But times were 
changed. The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
took no such precaution—-and the Sligo 
offender had gone back to society inca- 
paeitated in his civil rights— incompetent 
to give testimony in a Court of Justice— 
and, through the excessive clemency of 
Lord Mulgrave, competent to nothing but 
the unlimited commission of such offences 
as it might be his will and pleasure 
hereafter to indulge in. But this reminded 
him of amore serious matter. In many of 
those cases where offenders had been dis- 
charged, the Judges had thought it proper 
not only to punish the crime but to exact 
a security for the public. Had bail been 
taken in all or any of those cases, when 
the sentence of the court required it ? 
And if not, then, however, it might please 
or amuse the Government of Ireland to 
dispense with the penalty affixed to the 
crime, it was hardly discreet to abandon, 
without any consideration, the security 
which was the right of the public. Another 
subject he had intended to discuss, and a 
most important one, as it was felt inIreland, 
namely, the interference with the appoint- 
ments of sheriffs; but his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Lefroy) had gone so fully 
into it that he would only mention a single 
case. Three names were returned by the 
Judges, in the usual way, for the county 
of Clare, for 1836, Edward Fitzgerald, of 
Carrygawan, Esq.; Francis Gore, junr., 
of Tyreclough Castle, Esq.; Michael 
Morony, of Melton Malbery, Esq. They 
were all Protestants, and no Orangemen 
amongst them. On the 11th of January, 
1833, the following appeared in the 
Limerick Evening Post, a paper in the 
liberal interest :—“ On Tuesday evening 
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the return of our popular Representative 
was celebrated by a public dinner at 
Swinburne’s great rooms. John O’Brien, 
of Elm Vale, Esq., in the chair.” At that 
dinner a flag was hoisted, on which these 
words were inscribed, “‘ Repeal of the 
Union, Abolition of Tithes, and Vote by 
Ballot.” This dinner took place on the 
9th or 10th of January, 1833. It was 
hardly necessary for him to remind the 
House, that at that time, the hopes of 
those who desired a Repeal of the Union 


| were at the highest, and by many of them 


serious expectations were entertained that 
the proposition for such repeal would be 
successful. He should now read a passage 
from the speech made by the Chairman on 
that occasion, respecting which he should 
not then make further observation than to 
say that it had in effect been adopted by 
the present Government :—* Politics and 
religion have been alternately the cause 
and pretext of our national subjugation, 
and a rapacious oligarchy, sustained by a 
foreign power, has long oppressed a de- 
graded and impoverished people. The 
Repeal of the Union has become the war 
cry of the people, and its recognition, in 
principle or modification, the criterion of 
the popular candidate. In the spirit of 
what I have said, I give you, ‘ The repeal 
of the Union.’” Shortly after the delivery 
of that speech, three names were returned 
to the Lord-lieutenant of gentlemen com- 
petent to fill the office of High Sheriff for 
the County of Clare ; no objection, even 
upon political grounds, could be urged 
against them; but, nevertheless, the same 
Mr. O’Brien who had presided at the 
dinner given to Messrs. Roche, was ap- 
pointed High Sheriffof Clare. He desired 
to ask who were the Ministers of the 
Crown when these proceedings took place ? 
Certainly, Lord Melbourne was not the 
Prime Minister, but with hardly an excep- 
tion, the present advisers of his Majesty 
were the identical individuals who then 
filled the Cabinet, Lord Melbourne being 
Home Secretary, and therefore very in- 
timately connected with the administration 
of affairs in Ireland. It was most remark- 
able that the Ministers should have advised 
the King, within a very short time after 
the dinner at Limerick, to address Parlia- 
ment in these words :—“ I feel confident 
that to your loyalty and patriotism I shall 
not resort in vain in these afflicting cir- 
cumstances, and that you will be ready to 
adopt such measures of salutary precau- 
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tion, and to intrust to me such additional 
powers, as may be found necessary for 
controlling and punishing the disturbers 
of the public peace, and for preserving 
and strengthening the legislative union 
between the two countries, which, with 
your support and the blessing of Divine 
Providence, I am determined to maintain 
by all the means in my power, as indisso- 
lubly connected with the peace, security, 
and welfare of my dominions.” And did 
all the then Ministers concur in the nomi- 
nation of Mr. O’Brien and other proceed- 
ings of the same nature? No; not atall. 
The hon. Member for Bath pointed to 
these benches, as he supposed that some 
hon. Members had changed theiropinions. 
Who had changed their opinions? And 
it was with sneers like this, that hon. 
Members endeavoured to console them- 
selves for what in their hearts they regret- 
ted. The loss of two men, who, in the 
universal estimation of the country, had 
carried with them, from the bench which 
they no longer occupied, a great part, if 
not the whole, of its genius, and a very 
considerable portion of its integrity. With 
respect to the Assistant Barristers, he 
was unwilling to say anything respecting 
the gentlemen whose names had been 
mentioned ; and the more so, asone of 
them had been in some degree engaged 
against himself. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman then proceeded to notice the 
appointments conferred by the Govern- 
ment of Ireland, upon Messrs. Pigott, 
Hudson, Gibson, and Green, censuring 
the conduct of the Administration, but 
speaking in terms of the highest respect of 
the above-named gentlemen. With Mr. 
Pigott, and, as we understood, with the 
other gentlemen he had the pleasure to be 
acquainted. Mr. Pigott was a member 
of the General Association, and was also 
distinguished by having become an object 
of the patronage of the Crown. It was 
therefore to be inferred, that his views of 
Irish politics coincided with those of the 
King’s Government. It was necessary 
that the Bills for the recovery of tithe 
should be signed by a barrister. It hap- 
pened that some of those Bills bore the 
name of Mr. Pigott, and this gave rise to 
some proceedings in the General Associa- 
tion, a report of which appeared in the 
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Dublin Freeman’s Journal of the 6th of | , wer, th 
| preponderance of which that association is 


January, 1837, and a passage from that 
report he should, with the permission of 
the House, now read :—*‘ On the list of 
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Counsel who had signed pleadings in the 
Court of Exchequer being read, Mr. Red- 
mont said he felt that these signatures had 
been affixed through want of thought for 
the Monarch. The name of one gentle- 
man appeared on the face of the list which 
they had just heard read. Now, it was a 
fact, that at the commencement of this 
Association that gifted individual had 
given all the aid of his sensible and power- 
ful mind in its formation, and in advane- 
ing it to that proud and permanent station 
which it holds at present. He had proved 
himself one of the most useful, the most 
active, and most zealous supporters it 
had; that gentleman was Mr. Pigott.” 
The Administration of the country was the 
same when Mr. Pigott had the fortune to 
become an object of its patronage as at 
the present moment. After what he had 
heard from the noble Lord, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, on 
the subject of perfect unison amongst 
those connected with the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs, after the censure pronounced 
against anything like disunion or discord- 
ance of sentiment, he should say that the 
strongest ground had been furnished to 
presume that there subsisted no differences 
between the noble Lord opposite, and that 
learned “individual who had given the 
aid of his powerful mind in the formation 
of the General Association,” who was 
“one of the most active and zealous sup- 
porters it had,’’ He knew it to be extremely 
probable thatif that question were put in 
another place, the present head of the 
Government would deny a community of 
feeling with Mr. Pigott on the subject of 
the General Association; but what 
desired to know was, did the sentiments 
of the noble Lord opposite accord with 
those of Mr. Pigott ? Opinions had in the 
course of the present discussion been 
pronounced on the legality ofthe Associa- 
tion ; on that subject he did not hesitate 
to pronounce his view of the question— 
namely, that it was an illegal body. It 
was the illegitimate successor of the 
Catholic Association ; and in that House 
Mr. Canning had pronounced an opinion 
upon that body well worthy of being 
remembered. His words were— 

“Ts it (asked Mr. Canning,) possible 
that any man loking at an association of 
this nature — at the means, thepower, the 
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acknowledged—nay, is vaunted to be in pos- 
session—at the authority which it has ar- 
rogated, and at the acts which it has done— 
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“an seriously think of giving stability, and | 
permanence to its existence! Self-elected, 
self-assembled, self-adjourned, acknowledging 
no superior, tolerating no equal interfering, 
in all its stages, with the administration 
of justice, denouncing publicly before trial 
individuals against whom it institutes prose- 
cutions, and re-judging and condemning those 
whom the law has acquitted—menacing the 
free press with punishment, and openly 
declaring its intention to corrupt that part of 
it which it cannot intimidate ; and, lastly, for 
these and other purposes, levying contributions 
upon the people of Ireland. Is this, Sir, an 
association which from its mere form and at- 
tributes (without any reference whatsoever to 
religious persuasion) the Hlouse of Commons 
can be prepared to establish, by a vote, 
declaring it not to be inconsistent with the 
spirit of the constitution? When I speak of 
the representative character of the Catholic 
Association, Ido not mean to assert that it 
has ever affirmed itself to be the representative 
of the people of Ireland. No such thing. It 
is 100 wise in its generation to hazard so 
impolitic a declaration. If it had done so, it 
would have been unnecessary to argue the 
present question, for no new Act of Parliament 
would in that case have been necessary to 
enable the law to deal with it But, Sir, 
although the Catholic Association has not 
openly assumed this representative character, 
I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that such a 
character has been attributed to it by others ; 
and if notoriety be, as undoubtedly it is, a 
ground upon which legislation may be founded, 
the repeated statements which have been made 
in this House during the present debate, that 
this association is, and is held to be the 
virtual representative of the people of Ireland, 
call upon the House to consider whether such 
an association can co-exist with the Liouse of 
Commons,” 
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Those were the opinions of that eminent 
statesman, They were in perfect accordance 
with the opinions of the lawyers who at 
that time delivered opinions upon the sub- 
ject, and they applied with as much force 
to the association which existed in 
that day, as to the body now in the 
habit of assembling in Dublin. Some 
allusion had been made to the state of 
certain constituencies in Ireland, and 
amongst others, to that which he had the 
honour to represent. Each hon. Member 
could speak with respect to his own con- 
stituency, but so far from its being a fact 
in his (Mr. West’s) case that there was a 
majority of 250 against him, there was 
when he came away a majority of 655 in 
his favour. If he were to found his 


expectations of success upon the past 
registry he was confirmed in this view ; for 
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colleague and he had secured a majority 
of seventeen votes. There was a point to 
hich he begged to direct the atteation of 
the House—a point which, he believed, 
had not hitherto been adverted to during 
the progress of the debate. The dictation 
of the appointment of magistrates had 
never been assumed to itself by the old 
Catholic Association. He could not say the 
same thing of the new association. During 
Lord Melbourne’s former Government of 
Ireland the law extended a portion of its 
protection to a very deserving class of 
his Majesty’s subjects—he alluded to the 
Protestant Clergy of Ireland. At that 
period antitithe meetings were in the 
habit of being held. At some of those 
meetings Gentlemen in the Commission 
ofthe peace attended ; and some of them, 
too, were presided over as_ he believed, 
by hon. Gentlemen, Members of that 
House —he alluded to the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westmeath, and to ano- 
ther hon, Gentleman the Member for Kil- 
kenny County (Colonel Butler). There was, 
he believed, athird hon. Gentleman theMem- 
ber for King’s County; and all these hon. 
Gentlemen had been, as he understood, dis- 
missed from their situations, whether of jus- 
tice of the peace or deputy-lieutenant, in 
consequence of their having attended at 
those meetings. They were dismissed by 
the Chancellor of Ireland. 

Colonel Butler rose to order. He had 
net been dismissed by the Chancellor of 
Ireland. He had himself resigned. ‘The 
Lord Chancellor had called on him for 
an explanation, which he declined to give, 
and his resignation was the consequence. 

Mr. West: In whatever mode the hon. 
Gentleman’s resignation took place, the 
fact of his resignation, and of the Lord 
Chancellor having called on him for the 
explanation, was sufficient for his argu- 
ment. It was, at all events, certain that 
the party with whom the hon. Gentleman 
acted had very generally expressed a 
desire to have him reinstated. On the 
26th of August last, in the National As- 
sociation, Mr. Finn observed that, ‘ It 
was with great pleasure he proposed, as a 
member of the Association, the hon. 
Colonel Butler, who was one of that 
Mountgarret family whose blood had been 
shed in the field, or upon the scaffold, to 
support the rights of Irishmen. He was 
properly known as the poor man’s magis- 
trate, and he would tell Lord Plunkett 





upon the first day of the registry his hon, 


that he was depreciating the character 
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of the Irish Government. The hon. Co- 
lonel should be immediately reinstated in | 
his office; and some broad hints should | 
be given to Lord Plunkett, who, by his | 
present line of conduct, proved himself to 
be an incubus on Lord Mulgraye’s Admi- | 
nistration.” Such was the language, | 
which had been received with shouts of 
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approbation at the Association; and he, 


believed he was right in saying that 
the hon. Gentleman who formed the sub- 
ject of those comments, was reinstated in 
his office almost immediately after. Could 
it be denied, that in the National As- 
sociation that re-appointment had vir- 
tually originated? ‘The hon, Gentleman 
then quoted from a newspaper, which he 
designated as a Government organ, a 
passage which had appeared in it a few 
months since, and which described lre- 
land as in a state of “ permanent agitation 
over six-sevenths of its superficial extent.” 
He next adverted to the Irish Government 
Gazette, a copy of which for the year 
1836 was in his possession. From this 


Gazette, it appeared that no fewer than | 


290 proclamations, respecting outrages of 
the most enormous description, had been 


published therein during the twelve months | 


to which he alluded. Nothing but outrages | 
of this description found their way into 


the Irish Gazette. 
to which he had alluded, seventy-oue were 
for actual murder. Of burnings the number 
was nearly equal. The catalogue 


of the earth but Ireland such a catalogue 
would be alarming. In that country it 
was but a matter of every day recurrence, 
The Gazette of the last month, which he 
(Mr.West) had at that moment in his hand, 
contained so many as twenty-eight procla- 
mations, respecting outrages of a similarde- 
scription.Of these twelve were for murders; 
so that instead of seventy-one, as in the pre- 
ceding year, if the average of that month 
were taken for the entire year, the number of 
these grievous crimes would amount, at 
the expiration of the year, to 144. And 
yet Ireland was asserted to be at the pre- 
sent moment in a state of unparalleled 
tranquillity. Why,there had not been a 
smaller sum than 15,0002. offered in the 
Gazette for the discovery of crimes during 
the past year. The general average of 
these sums might be judged from the fact 
that, in the case of James Walsh, of Win- 
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Of the proclamations | 


had 
of | 
crime which this Gazette contained was | 
altogether frightful. In any other country | 





ford, who, while standing peaceably at his 
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door, was maliciously shot at,and wounded 
in the head and shoulder, the sum of 302. 
was offered for the discovery of the of- 
fender. The House would thus be en- 
abled to judge how multifarious must 
have been the offences with reference to 
which such a sum as 15,000. had been 
offered in the shape of rewards. But, as 
a set-off to the 3OJ. offered in the case of 
Walsh, it was right he should observe that 
a sum very little less in amount, the sum 
of 25/., had been offered for the discovery 
of the perpetrators of the serious offence 
of shooting a priest’s dog. The noble 
Lord, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, had talked of imaginary ma- 
ladies ; he had quoted from the Spectator 
a passage about a man who, by dint of 
erusing medical treatises, had read him- 
cif into the conviction, at one period, 
that he was the victim of gout, and at 
another of asthma. He had further said 
that the Protestants of Ireland had all 
the apparent symptoms of aggrievement 
without any of its pain. He would state 
a ease which would afford a satisfactory 
comment upon the noble Lord’s excessive 
For the accuracy of the 
statement he was going to make he could 
vouch, for it had fallen within his personal 
observation. In Galway county there 
resided a clergyman of the church of Eng- 
land, named Ayre. With Mr. Ayre he 
the honour of being personally 
acquainted. There was no more respect- 
able Gentleman in his private capacity ; 
nor could any clergyman be found who in 
his character was more totally unex- 
ceptionable. ‘The family to which he be- 
longed, was, moreover, as respectable as 
any in Jreland. That clergyman had 
accepted an invitation to dine some months 
since with a friend in his neighbourhood, 
Some trivial occurrence providentially pre- 
vented him from fulfilling the engagement. 
Upon that very evening a gentleman, 
named Doyle, an attorney, was returning 
by the same road which the clergyman 
would have taken, had he accepted the 
invitation, upon returning homeward. Mr. 
Doyle was accompanied by his wife upon 
a jaunting car, and was stopped upon his 


journey by a number of armed ruffians, 


many of whom were mounted, and who 
demanded of him whether he was not Mr, 
Ayre. After satisfying themselves that 
Mr. Doyle was not the person whom they 
sought, they suffered him to proceed. He 
had not proceeded far, when he was 
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stopped a second time by another party, 
equipped as murderously as the _ first. 
Again he was suffered to depart, his 
identity with Mr. Ayre having been denied 
and disproved. What, he would ask, was 
the object for which this second party was 
congregated ? Doubtless, they anticipated 
the possible circumstance of Mr. Ayre’s 
escaping unscathed from the toils of the 
first waylaying party. Mr. Ayre, how- 
ever, had escaped; need he say, how 
providentially? But, finding how insecure 
was his life, and being obliged, notwith- 
standing, to remain in that part of the 
country for a living, he did that which 
was alone possible to secure a provision 
for his helpless young children. He at- 
tempted to effect an insurance upon his 
life. How was his application received ? 
He held in his hand the copy of a letter 
which that rev. gentleman had received 
upon Saturday week last, the very day 
before he left Ireland. The letter was 
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one of refusal, and was written to the fol- 
lowing effect :—“‘The Directors of the 
Fire and Life Insurance office of Parsons- 
town were unwilling to risk an insurance 
upon the life of a clergyman belonging to 
the Established Church in the present state 


of Ireland, and Mr. Ayre was therefore 
requested to receive back the amount of 
his remittance.” The letter was signed 
by Mr. Hassard, the agent to the com- 
pany. To the honour of the efforts of the 
agitating association, be it told that this 
poor clergyman was unable, in con- 
sequence of the disturbed state of the 
country, to effect an insurance upon his 
life, no matter at what rate of interest ; 
and his children were, therefore, left 
without the prospect of this friendly as- 
sistance. Why should the Conservative 
party of Ireland, who sought to sustain the 
injured clergy of the Established Church, 
in their efforts to collect their legal means 
of subsistence, be called ‘‘a miserable 
monopolising minority?” Why should 
the noblemen and gentlemen who had 
attended the late Protestant meeting in 
Dublin be so described? Had the noble 
Lord who had used that expression been 
present at that meeting, and witnessed 
the numbers and the high respectability 
by which it was attended, it was im- 
possible that his candour could have per- 
mitted him to indulge in such a descrip- 
tion. Not only had a large number of 
the resident nobility of the land been 
present at that meeting, but it had been 
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attended by not fewer than 1,200 ma- 
gistrates. ‘The hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for Roscommon, had alluded to him, 
in connexion with that meeting. But he 
had no hesitation in asserting that he had 
not uttered at the meeting a single senti- 
ment which could have given offence to a 
single human being. In the course of his 
experience he had met in Ireland with 
many Roman Catholic Gentlemen, up- 
right, honourable, and generous in their 
disposition—men who had been at all 
times ready to extend the hand of good 
fellowship to their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen. He was sorry to be obliged 
to say, that the number of those Gentle- 
men was daily diminishing, through the 
efforts of the Association. There was one 
point in support of the justice of the mo- 
tives by which the Conservatives of Ire- 
land had been actuated in their late pro- 
ceedings, which had not been hitherto 
adverted to in the debate. There was an 
Irish gentleman, well known to many 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—he alluded to 
Mr. Naper, of Loughcrew, in the county 
of Meath, who was, as every Gentleman 
in the House who knew him would admit, 
as respectable by his conduct throughout 
life as he was in point of fortune. Mr. 
Naper was as honourable a gentleman as 
any in Ireland. Having been to a certain 
extent identified with the politics of the 
Gentlemen who sat opposite, Mr. Naper, 
on being invited to attend the great Po- 
testant meeting, expressed his disinclina- 
tion, on the ground of the possibility of 
his attendance being interpreted into in- 
consistency. Mr. Naper’s reply to the 
letter of the Marquess of Downshire con- 
tained such a testimony to the justice of 
their cause, that he could not refrain from 
reading to the House the following pas- 
sage :— 

“There was no measure of the present Go-« 
vernment which I was more inclined to ap< 
prove, for their tact and policy, than the manner 
in which they succeeded in doing away with 
the Orange societies of Ireland ; at the same 
time, I must consider that the constitutional 
and manly way in which those societies, by 
the advice of their leaders, met their wishes, 
‘has been anything but fairly acknowledged 
or requited.’ 

“A society has been permitted to raise 
itself, as it were, upon their ruins, whose 
avowed objects and policy must, in my 
humble opinion, eventually destroy the Go 
vernment itself—a Government which they af« 
fect to extol, but which they clearly show, by, 
their own conduct, they most heartily despise 
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as composed of men who dared not take up | 
those measures which they have declared can | 
‘alone effect perfect justice for Ireland ’— | 
measures which there is too good reason to | 
fear would eventually put an end to the | 
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religious and civil rights of the Protestants of | 
this country—rights which I lament to see the | 
feeble policy of the present Administration 
seems ‘ashamed to destroy, but afraid to | 
defend,’ 
“These are no times for half measures. [| 
have read your address with attention, and | 
think the unjust and ungenerous conduct of | 
Mr. O’Connell and his followers towards the 
Protestants of Ireland fully bears out the | 
prayer of your petition, to which I beg you will 
subscribe my name. 
“Faithfully yours, 
“JAMES L. W. NAPER. | 
“The Marquess of Downshire, &c.” | 
The hon. and learned Gentleman sat down | 


when he had finished reading the letter. | 

Viscount Morpeth addressed the House | 
to the following effect :—As the matters of | 
charge alleged against the conduct of his | 
es- 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


Majesty’s Government in Ireland, 
pecially in the course of the present debate, 
have not been freely and spontancously | 
brought forward, but have been dragged | 
forth by the speech of my noble Friend, | 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 

partment; as my noble Friend in that | 
speech addressed himself to the conduct | 
of his Majesty’s Government in Ireland, | 
and the principle on which that conduct | 
had been founded ; and as holding the 

situation which I have the honour to hold | 
I may not be considered a fair and impar- | 
tial judge upon that question, I would | 
willingly have avoided obtruding myself on 

the attention of the House on the present oc- 

casion. But, at the sametime,so many things | 
have been stated here and elsewhere (some | 
of which, however, I shall hardly think it | 
worth my while to stoop to notice), that, 
placed as I am with reference to the Go- 
vernment of Ireland, I cannot permit 
myself the indulgence of complete silence. 
I must also so far presume on the patience 
of the House as to observe, that whereas 
the speech of my noble Friend rested upon 
general and broad principles, and dwelt on 
Jarge and important results, and was 
mainly encountered by isolated cases and 
minute details, I feel that in the situation 
which I have the honour to fill I may be 
compelled to go more into those cases 
and details than the House would expect 
any other Member to do. Sir, lL have been 
twitted by the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin with having taken time since 
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the opening of the debate to prosecute 
my researches into the materials which I 
might consider it necessary to use in the 
course of it. It is surely no very great 
novelty that a person whose conduct, and 
the conduct of the department of the 
Government with which he is immediately 
connected, are arraigned, should suspend 
his observations on the subject until he 
ascertained the bulk of the accusations 
which it was intended to prefer. Indeed, 
if I had spoken last night, I should have 
missed the opportunity of adverting to the 
lucubrations of the hon. and learned 
Member himself. At all events, it cannot 
be alleged that I have taken much time to 
prepare my reply to the charges which 
have been brought against me. My noble 
Friend was immediately followed by the 
hon. and learned Sergeant, the Member 
for Brandon, in a speech which was un- 
doubtedly distinguished by great ability, 
coupled, however, with an acerbity which 
is but too common in the hon. and learned 
Sergeant’s effusions, and which prompts 
him to attack the character, the honour, 
and even the religion, of those who are 
opposed to him. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin who hasalso made a 
speech of great talent, charges this side of 
the House with attempting to fasten odium 
upon individuals, and with indulging in 
personal imputations. But does not the 
declaration of the hon. and learned Ser- 
geant, the Member for Bandon, that no 
Member of the same profession as himself 
could hold office under his Majesty’s 
present Government without degradation 
and disgrace, savour somewhat of personal 
imputation ? Did not the hon. and learned 
Sergeant’s expression, when he spoke of 
the Protestant members of the National 
Association, that they were persons ‘ call- 
ing themselves Protestants,” seem like a 
personal imputation? The first point o 
the attack of the hon. and learned Ser- 
geant was directed against the rule estab- - 
lished by the present Master of the Rolls 
in Ireland when he was Attorney-General, 
respecting the setting aside of jurors on 
criminal trials) The hon. and learned 
Sergeant admitted that this circumstance 
involved no imputation on the character of 
the Master of the Rolls, but maintained 
that it greatly impugned his discretion. 
In answer to this charge I will read an 
extract of a letter from Mr. O’Loghlen 
written soon after the establishment of the 
rule, and giving an account of its operas 
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tion :— I observe that they allude in the 
Address to the system of not setting aside 
jurors in criminal cases. If the subject 
shall be mentioned in Parliament, official 
returns (some of which were sent to the 
Home-oftice after the last circuit) will 
prove that the course pursued has worked 
well. ‘There were more convictions under 
the new system, in proportion to the 
number of cases tried, than under the old. 
It has given to the people a confidence in 
the administration of justice which they 
had not when jurors were selected by the 
Crown, and juries in effect packed. The 
rule made by him did not prevent the set- 
ting aside of any juror to whom any rea- 
sonable or fair objection could be made, 
but merely directed that the Crown Solici- 
tor should not set aside a juror, merely on 
account of his religious or political opin- 


ions.” Sir, I can easily imagine that this | 
general rule (like all general rules) may be | 


attended with partial and occasional in- 
convenience, But it is a matter of great 
gratification to find that upon the whole 
this rule is not only right in principle, but 
has been successful in practice. 
prominent ground of complaint on the | 
part of the hon. and learned Sergeant, and | 
of some hon. Members who followed him, 


is the manner in which the prerogative of | 


mercy has been exercised by the Lord-lieu- | 
tenant of Ireland, on the occasion of his in- | 
specting the gaols of thatcountry. Sir, itis 
an inconvenience, that when any spe- 
cific charge of such a nature is suddenly 
made, I have not the means of im- 


mediately laying my hands upon the docu- | 
ments which would enable me to answer } 


it, when I am not accurately informed 
of the circumstances of the case. 1 do 
not complain of this: it is the inevitable 
consequence of the discussion, 
admit we on this side of the House have 
provoked and compelled. However, | 
will make a few statements with respect 
to the rule which I believe has guided the | 
noble Earl at the head of his Majesty's 
Government on this point; and if it should 
be objected to, that those statements 
are not satisfactory, I can easily obtain 
the means of affording a full explanation 
on the subject. 
inspection to the gaols, it has been the 
Lord-Lieutenant’s invariable practice also 
to inspect all institutions supported by the 
public money. On his visits to the prisons | 
my noble Friend is in the habit of receiving 
reports on three distinct points, From | 
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Since his first visit of learned 
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‘the local authorities he receives a report 
on the conduct of the prisoners during 
their confinement: from the medical men 
he receives a report of the state of their 
health: from the neighbouring gentlemen 
he receives a report of their previous cha- 
racter, and of the probability of their 
amended conduct. In the county of 
Tipperary, last summer, the noble Earl 
went farther on this subject than he had 
previously gone. It is well known that 
that county has the bad eminence of being 
distinguished by outrage and disturbance. 
It has been intimated that the feuds and 
factions of the Gows and the Poleens in 
that county have not met with sufficient 
discouragement from the surrounding 
magistrates, who have been influenced 
by the mistaken logic that when parties 
fall upon one another they will refrain 
from falling on any third party. Such a 
supposition exhibits a great ignorance of 
human nature—a great ignorance of the 

fact that when men are accustomed to acts 
of violence and steeped in blood, their fury 
is easily turned into any new direction, 
The inhabitants of the county of Tipperary 
responded in a remarkable manner to an 
urgent admonition which the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant addressed to them on the subject ; 
several thousand copies of which were 

| distributed in the county. An association 
was formed in the county for the express 
purpose of suppressing the outrages and 
disturbances complained of. At the 
sessions for the county the law was adimin- 
| istered with great vigour by Mr. Howley, 
the able assistant-barrister for the county. 

Mr. Howley rejected the system of compro- 

| mise which had before been so prevalent, 
when the parties came before the grand 

jury. Did any improvement in the state 
of the county of Tipperary take place ? 
| Let the following extract, from a subse- 
quent charge, of Mr. Howley’s, answer :— 
|‘ That a great improvement has been thus 
| brought about, appears by the official re- 
| turns, which extend over a period of the 

, last four months, during which the prin- 

| cipal fairs in this county have been held, 

and which formed heretofore the battle- 
ground of the several factions, [Here the 
chairman read a return from 

Captain Nangle, chief magistrate to the 

; Cashel district, stating, that twenty-six 

fairs had taken place from the 7th of 
January to the 26th of June, and no riots 

(or fights occurred at them. Another re- 
turn was read from the chief magistrate in 


| 
| 
| 
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the Nenagh district, Major Carter, stating 
that nine principal fairs had taken place 
since the first of April, and no faction 
fights had taken place atthem.] I think 
I may here observe, that the law as it at 
present stands is quite sufficient to repress 
outrage, and punish crime, without having 
recourse tO any new or more coercive 
enactments. It is much better to work 
with those laws which are familiar and 
constitutional, and see whether they cannot 
prevail, than, without a great necessity, 
rely upon the application of any act which, 
although it may punish crime, yet will 
want that full accordance and assent 
which yield to laws their best influence 
and power.” 

I will also read a letter, addressed to 
Mr. Howley by Mr. Yadlin, the Clerk of 
the Peace for the county of Tipperary :— 

“ Clonmel, Dec. 19, 1836. 

“My Dear Sir—Your letter of the i6th I 
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have been unable to answer until this day. [| 
now forward you a return of the convictions at | 


Quarter Sessions for the last three years, in 
which you will perceive very little difference, 
except in cases of bodily injury inflicted be- 
tween man and man, a great increase in lar- 
ceny cases, but the affrays or riots have de- 
creased most wonderfully, as the number of 
convictions for the last year do not amount to 
the total of either of the two preceding years, 
although the greater part of the convictions 


under this head were of persons who ought to | 


have been brought to trial before your appoint- 
ment. I may safely say, faction fights are at 
an end, never to revive in this county. The 
only way to judge of the real state of the 
county is by the convictions ; these speak facts 
not subject to newspaper misrepresentation. 
On looking over the informations for next 
Cashel and Nenagh General Quarter Sessions, 
Ido not find one single instance of serious 
riot. This justities my assertion, and will, | 
hope, convince you of the very improved state 
we are now in, 

‘Should you wish for convictions at Assizes, 
I can procure you copies of the different rules 
of court for any period you wish, on my hear- 
ing from you, 

“[ have the honour to be, my dear Sir, 
your most faithful servant, 

“ YaDLIN. 


“ John Howley, Esq., &c.” 


Now the hon. Member for Dublin has 
made an attempt to refute the convincing 
part of my noble Friend’s statement, by 
taking the state of crime at one period 
only, without giving a comparative view 
of that subject in reference to a former 
period. Sir, we do say, that the Govern- 
ment of the Earl of Mulgrave in Ireland 
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is conducted upon upright and impartial 
principles, but we do not pretend, we have 
not the folly to imagine, that we have 
converted Ireland to a perfect paradise, or 
to a garden of Eden! The genius of a 
nation is not to be changed in a month or 
a year; but in the social and physical 
condition of Ireland, there is ample mat- 
ter for wonder. It is a matter of wonder 
that there should exist so much patience 
and tranquillity there; and, when it is 
said—Ireland is disturbed, it might be as 


| fair to say of London, that this country 


was in a dangerous state, because we have 
heard of a murder in Ratcliff-bighway, or 
another in Edgware-road. But the hon, 
and learned Sergeant, the member for 
Bandonbridge, would have made a state- 
ment much more to the purpose if he had 
quoted the number of Returns of offences 
tried at Sessions; let him state the case 
of three who had been previously tried at 
the Assizes. Now what is the state of 
the Returns of the principal offences tried 
at Tipperary, at Nenagh, and Cashel 
Quarter Sessions? Let the House refer 
to them, because, whereas in the case 
quoted, the Returns were made up to the 
Ist of July last, the Returns to which I 
will now refer, are made up to last De- 
cember, and even January. I find, by 
the Returns made by the Clerk of the 
Peace for Tipperary, of the numbers of 
indictments in the years ending the Ist of 
January, 1836, and the Ist of January, 
1837, that the following is the result. I 
will improve upon the principle of the 
hon. member for Dublin, and I will take 
the two corresponding periods. It appears, 
then, there were— 

Year ending Year ending 
Jan. 1, 1836. Jan. 1,1837. 
For Riots 262 ) 

» Assaults . . 194 

», Rescues . . 153 

Grievous Assaults 172 . 

Vorcible possession 24. 


I will now refer to one other county, 
namely, that of Kilkenny—the county, 
the alarming state of which was the direct 
and immediate cause of the Coercion Bill. 
Now I beg to read to the House an extract 
from the charge of the Chairman who 
presided at the last Quarter Sessions at 
Kilkenny, in which he says :— 

** Gentlemen of the Grand Jury—The few 
observations which [ shall have the honour to 
address to you, on the great and signal dimi- 
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nution of crime, and the improvement of the 
state of this county, are as gratifying to me 
as the facts are creditable to the county itself, 
Since I had the honour to be appointed chair- 
man of this county I have had, at each suc- 
ceeding Session, to congratulate you upona 
sensible diminution of crime and the improve- 
ment of your social condition. On the last 
occasion, I had the satisfaction to notice, that 
although the number of indictments were 
apparently large, amounting to 129, yet the 
offences were in point of quality very trivial, 
and might for the most part have been dis- 
posed of at Petty Sessions, and not, unneces- 
sarily, sent here for trial, But cheering as 
the condition of the county of Kilkenny then 
was, its present state is still more so; crime 
having not only been diminished, but almost 
extinguished. I find, at present, fifty-four 
cases to be sent before you, few, if any, par- 
taking of any character of guilt that might not 
be found to exist in the most peaceful and 
orderly state of society, and most of which 
might have been, with great respect to the 
magisterial authorities, as I before stated, 
decided at Petty Sessions. Out of these fifty- 
four, there are nineteen cases of assault, all of 
a minor character; the rest are all petty lar- 
ceny and trifling cases, which also ought to 
have been disposed of at Petty Sessions. In 
conclusion, I have again to congratulate you, 
gentlemen, on the peaceful state of your 
county, and the pleasing prospects which that 
state presents. It is a subject of additional 
satisfaction to me to state, and particularly 
worthy of remark, that there is not one case of 
riot, at fair or market, triable at these Sessions. 
I again repeat, with the most pleasurable feel- 
ings of satisfaction, that this county, distin- 
guished heretofore for great turbulence and, I 
may add, crime, has become one of the most 
peaceable counties in Ireland.” 

It was during this progress of improve- 
ment and transition that the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant visited Tipperary gaol, and after 
making the most complete and diligent 
inquiry from the Governor and Deputy- 
governor of the prison, by whom he was 
attended, with reference to the cases of 
those who had been convicted of light 
offences, and more especially of those who 
had been convicted of sharing in those 
long feuds, which bore best their confine- 
ment ; as to the case of those whose sen- 
tences were nearest expiration, and those 
who came from that part of the country 
where the fewest commotions prevailed ; 
to these cases the attention of the Lord- 
Lieutenant, I say, was particularly directed, 
he acting upon the charges of the Judges 
in passing the original sentences, and with 
reference to the effect of the example to 
be shown, and his judgment being always 
dependent upon the consideration of what 
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result a vigorous administration of justice 
might have on the improved state of the 
country. But this mode of proceeding on 
the part of my noble Friend the Lord- 
Lieutenant has either been attended with 
success or it has not; and let the House 
decide that point. I say, however, do 
not trust to my representations alone, but 
allow me to refer you to documents. I 
have here two letters, which were intended 
to be private, but they are addressed to 
me in my official capacity, and, therefore, 
I consider myself at perfect liberty to put 
the House in possession of their contents. 
One of these letters is from Mr. Howley, 
bearing date, the 27th of January, and I 
could not well have better testimony than 
this document. He observes :— 


“ The civil business of the present Session I 

never recollect to be so heavy, nor the Crown 
business so light. The mercy extended by his 
Excellency, during his visit to his country, has 
fallen with a softening influence upon the 
popular mind, and has contributed much to 
the tranquillity which prevails.’ 
I lately chanced to receive a communica- 
tion on another subject from the County- 
Sergeant of Tipperary, dated, Clonmel, 
Feb. 3rd, 1837. He says :— 

“ My Lord—tfaving lately seen some attacks 

on the Government, in consequence of the 
liberation of prisoners by his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant, last summer, I take the 
liberty of informing your Lordship, that out 
of fifty-seven prisoners discharged from our 
county gaol, by the Lord Lieutenant’s come 
mands, only one has been recommitted, though 
the interval that bas elapsed is nearly six 
months. This solitary case is that of an 
idiot.” 
I certainly thought myself, when I first 
read this preliminary passage, that it did 
not tell much in favour of the selection of 
cases which had been made. But the 
writer adds :-— 

“This information your Lordship may rely 
on, as I have taken care to ascertaiu its accu- 
racy; and further, it has scarcely ever occurred, 
that any such number of persons has left the 
gaol without some of them having been recom< 
mitted, even within a much shorter period. 
It is, therefore, quite certain, that in this 
county his Excellency’s clemency has been 
attended with the best effects. I have the 
honour to be, 

“ Your Lordship’s very obedient humble 

Servant, 
“ Dennis PHELAN, 

“Surgeon to the County of Tipperary Gaol.’ 


Now, I do not say, that we have cured the 
evils of Ireland, but, I contend, that we 
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have very much improved her social con- 
dition. I have here, too, another letter 
from a person at Tipperary (addressed to 
the head Commissioner of the Police), 
who, it seems, had made an application 
for a person in whose welfare he was in- 
terested, and, he says :— 

“That the signatures to the certificates sent 
might be confirmed ; and that no doubt the 
party would prove an acquisition to the estas 
blishment, and that the grievance of the appli- 
cant was of a new character, Tipperary being 
so quiet that the police had no business to do 
there.” 


Now, Sir, the same causes and circum- 
stances which have been so observable in 
the county of Tipperary have all operated 
in other parts of Ireland, and have led to 
a corresponding exercise of the prerogative 
of mercy on the part of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. I believe I might appeal to 
several of the hon. Members who represent 
counties in Ireland, and who are now 
present; but I feel [ need not trouble the 
House with the written testimonials of 
those gentlemen who accompanied his 
Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant, to bear 
witness to the extreme caution which he 
exercised in the selection of the proper 
objects for clemency. Iam apprised by 
these gentlemen, that the Lord-Lieutenant 
uniformly required the joint recommenda- 
tion of the Governor of the gaol and of 
the local Protestant inspectors—that he 
rejected firmly, and in spite of all remon- 
strances, the applications of those who 
had been committed for civil oftences ; 
and almost universally, the cases of those 
the greater part of whose sentences had 
not expired. Sir, the hon. and learned 
Sergeant, the Member for Bandonbridge, 
quoted a case from Sligo, in which the 
sentence was commuted from that of 
death to nine months’ imprisonment. 
This fact goes to show the circumstances 
under which that commutation of punish- 
ment was made, or it speaks little for the 
state of the law in Ireland. The hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin University 
stated, that this case was gone through in 
two hours, and that it was decided upon 
instinct of course. This was, certainly, a 
very candid and liberal suggestion on the 
part of the learned Gentleman. I have 
already spoken of the laborious pains 
which the Lord-Lieutenant took under the 
circumstances; and, it must be remem- 
bered, that the memorials in each case 
were Jaid before him, and formed the sub- 
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ject of very grave deliberation. The hon. 
and learned Sergeant has quoted a cor 
respondence which took place between the 
Private Secretary of the Lord-Lieutenant 
and the local Inspector at Lifford. The 
learned Sergeant chose to put me down 
when I referred to this part of the subject 
on a former occasion; but I hold copies 
of the correspondence in my hand, namely, 
of a letter from Colonel Yorke, the Private 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, to the 
rev. Mr. Clarke, the local Inspector at 
Lifford. And I must here declare that, 
with respect to the discharge of the duties 
of local Inspectors by the Protestant 
clergy—the Protestant clergy discharge 
them with perfect fidelity, with great dis- 
cretion, and with unremitting zeal. The 
learned Sergeant has reflected with some 
asperity on the circumstance of the Lord- 
Lieutenant having desired, that the proper 
authorities should furnish him with some 
of the names of the persons entitled to 
mercy in Lifford gaol—a gaol which is 
much celebrated for the excellent manage- 
ment which pervades its internal arrange- 
ments. In passing through the town on 
his tour, it did happen that it was not in 
the power of the Lord-Lieutenant to visit 
the gaol, but he thought that he should 
be wanting in respect to those whose skill 
was so manifest if he did not give them 
some opportunity to point out such per- 
sons as they might think proper objects 
for the exercise of clemency. Now the 
learned Sergeant quoted only the begin- 
ning of the correspondence in question, 
but I must carry his attention, and that 
of the House, a little further. Mr. Clarke 
says :— 
‘¢ Lifford, August 13, 1836. 

“ Srn—Agreeable to your wish, expressed 
in your letter to the Governor, I have with 
him selected such cases as we feel justified in 
recommending to his Excellency’s humane 
consideration. 

“With reference to those convicted of 
assault, I have not recommended any case in 
which there was waylaying proved, or any 
other circumstance of an aggravated nature. 
In all cases recommended I have been influe 
enced by a feeling of commiseration for the 
innocent families of those confined. 

“‘T have the honour to be, &c. &c. 
(Signed) “ E. M. Crarke, 
“ Local Inspector and Chaplain.” 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Yorke.” 

Colonel Yorke, in his reply, states that 
these cases will be considered by those 
to whom such cases were referred, I 
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believe that in every case except one the 
list of persons committed to gaol has been 
forwarded to the castle by the high sheriff. 
This, however, did not occur in the case 
of Meath, owing to a mistake on the part 
of the high sheriff, which irregularity 
nevertheless has not been continued. Col. 
Yorke says “That the Lord Lieutenant 
felt himself, in cases where individuals 
had been accused of breaches of the 
Revenue-laws, strongly impressed with the 
conviction of enforcing the full punish- 
ment.” This then led to a further corre- 
spondence, which Mr. Clarke thought it | 
better.should be published in the papers 
of the county, and this was accordingly | 
done, and the letters so published led to | 
some severe animadversions and reflections | 
in The Evening Mail. I will now only | 
quote one more document, it being an 

answer which was writen to The London- | 
derry Sentinel, in consequence of what | 
had appeared in the Evening Marl, which 

article certainly afforded and evinced a | 
good sample of that system of mis- | 
representation which has obtruded itself 
into the Mansion-house of Dublin, and | 

has even found its way into the Commons’ 

House of Parliament. The article to | 
which I refer is this :— 


“ Copy of a letter from the Rev. F. M. | 
Clarke (Local Inspector of the Gaol at | 
Lifford, county Donegal, to the editor of | 
The Londonderry Sentinel :— 

“ Six persons convicted of assault, sentenced 
some to six months, one to four, and four to 
three months’ imprisonment, with ten convicted 
of a breach of the revenue Jaws, were recom- 
mended on the ground that their offences were 
not of an aggravated nature, that each had a 
large family depending on him for support, 
which in no degree participated in his guilt ; 
and his absence from which, at this particular 
season, might prove ruinous. Of these so 
recommended his Excellency liberated six con- 
fined for assault, and two for illicit distill- 
ation. 

* The correspondent of The Mail, in his 
letter to which the caustic remarks on mine 
are appended, asks, ‘ How many Protestants 
his Excellency has discharged?’ and answers 
his own question by saying, ‘ not one,’ 

“On this point 1 have to observe that, of 
the sixteen recommended here, three were 
Members of the Established Church thirteen 
were Roman Catholics, 

“Of the nine discharged, four were Mem- 
bers of the Established Church, five were 
Roman Catholics, 

“ Tremain &e., 
(Signed) . M, Clarke. 
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Now this, I will say, is a goo: sample of 
stating facts specifically ; and with some 
truth the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin declared he did not like adverting 
to facts. I am now about to speak to 
this dearest and most valuable exercise of 
the prerogative. I do not mean to contend, 
and I am ‘sure no hon. Gentleman would, 
that the exercise of this privilege would 
establish a good system for permanent 
practical operation ; but under the peculiar 
circumstances of time and country I 
believe it to be perfectly justifiable; and 
I believe that its exercise under the 


| circumstances which pervaded this case 


was of considerable use, and that much 
benefit has resulted therefrom. But, Sir, 
severe strictures have been made upon the 
use which the noble earl the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant has made of the same prerogative 
in former cases which have been brought 
before him, of prisoners who have been 
sentenced, and whose sentences he inter- 
fered with, the Lord-Lieutenant not 


| having first taken the opinion of the judges. 


Now, I take upon myself to say, that the 
present Lord-Lieutenant has not been 
surpassed by any of his predecessors in 
that most laborious consideration which 


| he has bestowed on all the criminal cases 


which have been brought under his notice, 
and which has formed the most onerous 
part of his duties. I will also take upon 
myself to say, that itis, and always has 
been, his rule and practice to refer all 
cases to the judge who may have presided 


_at the trial of the prisoners, when the 


point turns upon the circumstances 
connected with the trial itself. It has 


_ always been the custom in Ireland (and 1 


believe also in England), that where spe- 
cial grounds are put forward, or upon 
numerous strong focal representations being 
made, where the offence is of a minor 
description, the judges who have been 
referred to, have allowed the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant to exercise the prerogative of mercy. 
And, indeed, when some mixed cases 
have been referred to the judges, those 
learned personages have replied to some 
parts of such case, and have stated that 
other portions of it rested under the 
peculiar jurisdiction of the Lord Lieutenant. 
As an instance of the wayin which the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland has shown his want of 
respect for the authority of the judges—(I 
should be the last man to impugn the 
respect due to the character of a judge 
but I must hint that that respect ought to 
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be reciprocal to the respect due to the 
representative of the Sovereign)—the 
learned Sergeant has brought forward a 
case which was tried before the Chief 
Baron, and I owe an apology, perhaps, to 
the learned Gentleman for the exclama- 
tion I made on that occasion, when I said 
the case had occurred last year. I did 
not, however, do justice to my exclamation 
because I should have said the year before 
last, though I do not mean to say, that 
this would be a justification if it had 
occurred three years ago. Dut, Str, what 
led to my exclamation was the fact that 
this charge had been already served up to 
us in July, 1835, on the motion of the 
hon. Member for Londonderry, and I 
thought the matter had been fully disposed 
of. I must say, that when | found the 
learned Sergeant had bottled up this story 
of the Chief Baron I was surprised. The 
opinion of the Lord-Lieutenant had 
been given to the Earl of Haddington, 
The Protestants, who were supposed to be 
the parties aggrieved, had the lighter 
punishment allotted to them, whilst the 
Roman Catholics had the heavier, But 
it was after the expiration of the period of 
confinement extended to the Protestants 


that the jury unanimously came forward 
to petition that a similar exercise of mercy 


might be manifested to the Roman 
Catholics, they having been already a 
longer time imprisoned than theProtestants. 
His Excellency took an opportunity of 
looking at the original notes of the case, 
and of considering the judge’s opinion, 
and thinking that a sufhicient period of 
confinement had been allotted to both 
parties, he assented to the enlargement of 
the Roman Catholics. Upon that occasion, 
in the year 1835, I remember the name 
of the Countess of Mulgrave was brought 
forward for having obeyed the impulse of 
her gentle and charitable nature, and 
expressed a wish in favour of a prisoner 
from whose wife she had received a letter ; 
and I really had hoped that her name 
would not again have been brought forward, 
even to appease the dignity of my Lord 
Chief Baron. But we have not yet done 
with the misconduct of the Government 
inthe last year. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Donegal says that the 
liberation of Mr. Reynolds was a most 
unjustifiable step. He stated further, 


that not only had we committed the | 
enormity of acting upon that occasion | 
without the concurrence of the learned | 
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but that we acted in direct opposition to 
his opinion, after it had been asked and 
obtained. The hon. and gallant Member 
is mistaken. Wedid not ask the learned 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas for 
his Opinion as to the propriety of mitigating 
the sentence passed upon Mr. Reynolds ; 
but from what transpired through the 
ordinary channels of information the Lord- 
Lieutenant felt himself called upon to ask 
for the notes of the trial, for the evidence 
taken upon the trial, and for the charge 
delivered by the learned Chief Justice to 
the jury. These documents, when obtained, 
he immediately submitted to the legal 
advisers of the Crown, to the Attorney- 
General, the Solicitor-General, and the 
Lord Chancellor, and it was in consequence 
of their unanimous opinion, as expressed 
after an inspection of these documents, 
that the Lord-Lieutenant ordered the 
immediate liberation of Mr. Reynolds. 
This happened in November, or, at the 
latest, December, 1835; yet upon this 
grossly unjustifiable step until last night 
not one word has been said in either House 
of Parliament, either in the way of reproach 
to the Government, or vindication of the 
offended dignity of the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas. 

Colonel Conolly: I beg the noble 
Lord’s pardon. I alluded to the subject 
myself not long after the transaction took 
place. 

Viscount Morpeth: lam reminded of 
what I had certainly at the moment for- 
gotten. I remember that the subject was 
mentioned in this House, but only men- 
tioned, I believe, because we on this side 
of the House had dared the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to bring the case forward if they 
had any complaint to make upon it. Thus 
it certainly happened that the subject was 
mentioned, but no motion or subsequent 
proceeding was founded upon it. The 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin has, in the present 
debate, applied himself chiefly to the sub- 
ject which also engaged his eloquence at 
the meeting at the Mansion-house in 
Dublin, namely the selection of sheriffs 
for the year 1836. This likewise appears 
tome to be a matter of last year. My 


' noble Friend’s(Lord John Russell’s) charge 
-against the hon. Gentiemen who sit on 


the opposite side of the House was, that 
they shrunk from bringing forward in 
Parliament those charges which they urged 
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with so much vehemence in places where 
the Government had no power of reply. 
How does the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman meet this? In the month of 
July last the Earl of Mulgrave attended 
for several successive evenings in his place 
in the other House of Parliament. My 
hon. and learned Friend near me corrects 
me and says that it was in May that Lord 
Mulgrave attended in his place. At all 
events he was there for several nights in 
the course of the summer, and listening 
to the speeches of to-night and last night, 
one would have supposed that such an 
opportunity of bringing him to an account 
for his government in I[reland would not 
have been lost by the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman in the course of the debate on 
the present occasion has gone into most 
lengthened and laborious proofs to establish 
that which we have never denied, namely, 
that in nine cases the judges’ list has been 
departed from and other persons substituted 
to fill the office of sheriff. And we gave 
the reason—the Earl of Mulgrave gave the 
reason for so doing, The Earl of Mulgrave 
stated in his place in Parliament the reasons 
which had induced him to put aside the 
recommendation of the judges on the 
appointment of sheriffs. I think the hon. 
Gentleman will find that the Earl of 
Mulgrave did on that occasion state that 
he had felt it to be his duty to put aside 
all gentlemen recommended to the office 
of sheriff who were in any way connected 
with Orange lodges, or, to use his words, 
with a recent exclusive political society. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman says 
that those words were framed with great 
sagasity, so as to avoid a reference to any 
one who belonged to the General Associ- 
ation At all events, my noble Friend 
must be entitled to the merit of great 
political foresight in so framing them, 
because the occasion when they were used 
took place six or seven months before the 
General Association was formed, and before 
he could properly anticipate the perverse 
and wayward course of policy which 
ultimately gave rise to that Association. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
says, with a gravity and solemnity of face 
which I own quite astonished me, that in 
May, 1836, the fact was not known that 
in the preceding month of February we 
had, in nine instances, departed out of the 
judges’ list. Why it was as notorious as 
the sun at noon-day; the newspapers 
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attached to the party to which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman belongs were 
ringing with it. 

“From night to morn, from morn to dewy eve” 
Yet the only charge brought forward in 
Parliament against the Earl of Mulgrave 
was, that he had improperly departed 
from the judges’ list in the case of Mr. 
Leigh. Upon further inquiry, it appeared 
to the noble Earl that he had been mis- 
informed with respect to that question, 
and when his name appeared again in the 
list for the succeeding year, he lost no 
time in appointing him. The course 
which led to the setting aside of the other 
names upon the list was resolved upon in 
the month of December, 1835, it was pro- 
mulgated in February, 1836, we were in 
our places in Parliament during the whole 
of the Session, Lord Mulgrave was present 
in his place in the other House in the 
month of May, and yet, till the holding of 
the meeting at the Mansion-house in 
Dublin, in the month of January, 1837, 
no accusation has been brought forward 
against us impugning the propriety of that 
course. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman has tried to justify his case by 
going into some long details respecting the 
character and qualification of the gentle- 
man who was to fill the situation as sub- 
Sheriff for Wexford. He has questioned 
the fitness of Mr. Corcoran to fill the 
office. I believe him to be a gentleman 
of great respectability; and as a toler- 
ably strong testimony to that fact, as well 
as to his utility, I may mention the fact of 
his having been selected as electioneering 
agent for the late lamented Mr. Ka- 
vanagh. I do not know whether the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would have 
preferred the continuation in office of the 
previous sub-Sheriff, Mr. Reid, who, upon 
a quantity of corn not being bid for ata 
tithe auction, bought it himself, and set 
fire to it in the sight of a destitute and 
excited multitude. I know not whether 
the hon. and learned Member would have 
had that person continued in his office ; 
but so strongly did the Government feel 
the propriety of not running the risk of 
re-appointing him, that they addressed a 
note to the proper quarter expressing a 
hope that Mr. Reid would not again be 
named upon the list of sub-Sheriffs. That 
note was promptly replied to. Mr. Reid 
retired, and Mr. Corcoran became his suc- 
cessor. Passing, then, from the case of 
Mr, Corcoran, I come to that of Mr, Cas- 
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sidy, which has been made the subject of 
much severe comment in the course of the 
present debate. It is a complaint very 
general throughout Ireland, and no where 
more prevalent than in Queen’s County, 
that there are to be found upon the bench 
very few magistrates who profess the same 
faith or sympathise with the opinions of 
the great majority of the population. I 
do not mean to say, that this should stand 
as a reason for appointing or rejecting any 
particular person, but it was undoubtedly 
a fact much to be lamented. Several 
names were forwarded to Lord de Vesey, 
the Lord-Lieutenant of the county— 
against whose integrity or honour I should 
be the last person in the world to say a 
word—as fit and proper persons to fill the 
office of sub-Sheriff. Lord de Vesey did 
not think fit to approve of those names, 
and an appeal was in consequence made 
to the Lord Chancellor and to the Irish 
Government. An inquiry took place. 
Lord de Vescy stated his objections to the 
names forwarded, and the grounds upon 
which those objections were founded. In 
the instance of Mr. Cassidy it appeared 
that his objection rested upon certain pro- 
ceedings before the court of quarter ses- 
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sions, with which that gentleman had been 
connected. The case arose, I believe, out 
of a demand for county cess, which Mr. 
Cassidy contended was improperly levied 


upon him. It turned out that when the 
demand was about to be enforced, some 
persons in Mr. Cassidy’s employment 
offered a forcible resistance, and a dis- 
turbance ensued. I am told that Mr. 
Cassidy unequivocally expressed his dis- 
approval of the conduct of his servants, 
although of course he was compelled to 
bear the weight of the damages incurred 
in consequence of it. Mr. Cassidy was 
recommended to the Government by se- 
veral gentlemen in the county of high sta- 
tion and great respectability. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite shakes his head as if 
that statement were not true. [Mr. Vesey: 
Will the noble Lord name one?] [am in 
possession of the names of several, and 
could mention them, if I pleased; but I 
really do not know whether I should be 
justified in bringing them forward in this 
way. I state the fact upon my own 
responsibility. Persons whom I think to 
be respectable, recommended Mr. Cassidy 
to the Government. His father had been 
reported to be one of the best ma- 
gistrates in the county of Kildare, and 
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in the King’s and Queen’s counties. His 
younger brother is a magistrate and sheriff 
for Kildare, and he himself holds the 
commission of the peace for King’s county, 
to which he was appointed by Lord Ox- 
mantown, no great advocate of agitation 
or repeal. But the utmost thunders of 
the opposition seem to have been re- 
served for the appointment of Mr. Pigott. 
Now there is no nomination upon which, 
both on public and private grounds, I 
take more cordial pleasure. I do not 
{know a person of whom I have a higher 
Opinion, or for whom I anticipate a more 
successful career, whether in the estima- 
ition of his fellow-citizens, or in the first 
walks of his profession. He is a mem- 
|ber of the Association. That he has 
often appeared there or taken any pro- 
jminent part in their discussions, or de- 
jlivered any of his sentiments there, I 
}am not aware. The last time in which 
I saw his name mentioned as connected 
with the proceedings of the Association 
was when that body was very near passing 
a vote of censure upon him, But, un- 
doubtedly, I do not disguise that there 
are many members of the Association 
who entertain or profess opinions widely 
at variance with those of the Govern- 
ment under whom I have the honour to 
serve. But I apprehend that in avail- 
ing ourselves of any benefit which may 
be received from the advice of Mr. Pigott, 
we in no way remove any responsibility 
which his appointment may impose either 
upon the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
chief law officers, or myself. For my own 
part I can only say that I shall most 
willingly share in any responsibility 
which may be supposed to result from his 
appointment. With respect to the Asso- 
ciation, it is impossible to maintain that 
the existence of such a body, and the ex- 
tent to which it carries its functions, 
can be said to indicate a_ perfectly 
healthy state of society, or that we could 
contemplate its permanent establishment 
without giving rise to serious uneasiness 
and jealousy on the part of the local 
Government. I am, therefore, the more 
tempted to bewail that mistaken and per- 
verse course of policy which made its 
establishment and its wide-spread and 
daily-increasing influence a natural and, 
whilst men’s natures continue what they 
are, an inevitable consequence of the pro- 
vocation that had been offered. I have 
yet to learn from the opinion of any 
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competent authority that it is an illegal 
body. No Gentleman opposite has ven- 
tured to state a positive opinion upon that 
point. The hon. and learned Sergeant 
(Jackson) spoke strongly in support of the 
Opinion that it was illegal, but he did not 
so far commit himself as to declare po- 
sitively that it was. The right hon. and 
learned Recorder for the city of Dublin 
(Mr. Shaw) said, that the Association was 
clearly against the spirit, if not the letter 
of the law. A tolerable presumption, | 
think, that he does not consider it against 
the letter of the Jaw. I cannot suppose 
that the hon. Member for Dublin (Mr. 
West), who spoke last, believes it to be 
illegal, because he fortified the opinion 
he expressed upon it by quoting a pas- 
sage extracted from a speech made by 
Mr. Canning, in which the same grounds 
of illegality were imputed against the 
predecessor of the present Association, 
namely, the Roman Catholic Association. 
Thus it appears evident, from the tone 
adopted by the hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
that they do not consider this body to 
be clearly and manifestly an illegal one. 
At all events, most happy am [I to be 
the servant of a Government who will not 
prefer to introduce new laws for its sup- 
pression to removing those just causes 
of complaint which are the pretext and 
the aliment of its being and its vigour. A 
great attempt has been made on the op- 
posite side of the House to impute a va- 
riance of opinion to different members of 
the Government. I do not anticipate any 
difference of opinion as to the practical 
course to be pursued. [| suppose I must 
leave the question of what composes an 
exact identity of opinion in an Adminis- 
tration to be contested and settled by the 
hon. members for Down and ‘Tyrone. 
Having now gone through most of the 
specific cases that occur to my memory 
as having been alleged against us, I must 
say with respect to all the general and 
sweeping charges of our being a disgraced 
and degraded Administration, and holding 
office wholly subservient to the dictation 
of one single individual, that while those 
who think these things are welcome with 
all my heart to their thoughts, I may 
meet them with a denial as broad and ab- 
solute as the tone and mode in which the 
expression of them has been advanced. 
I know that such charges have not been 
confined to this assembly—I know that 
they have lately been uttered in other 
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places of high-sounding names. I am 
sorry to identify or to associate either 
patrician titles, or the Protestant cause 
with the utterance of slander. I know 
that every latitude must be given to the 
fervour of excited eloquence, and, there- 
fore, it is not to the speech of any noble or 
reverend orator that I refer. Their 
speeches might be misreported; besides 
no man would be compelled, and few, 
perhaps, disposed, to read them. But at 
the late meeting at the Mansion-house, 
Dublin, | find there opinions set forth in 
an authentic, premeditated, and deliberate 
form—in the form of a resolution receiv- 
ing the full sanction of the meeting :— 
“Resolved, that the patronage of the 
Irish Government and its prerogative of 
mercy have been abused to the furtherance 
of purposes injurious to the peace of the 
country, the administration of its laws, 
and the stability of British connexion— 
that partisans have been placed in office 
as assistant-barristers, as magistrates, as 
officers in the constabulary and police, 
whose recommendation, insome instances, 
has been their unscrupulous attach- 
ment to a faction ; and that appointments 
made in this spirit have been subsidiary 
to the creation of fictitious voters, 
and have greatly prejudiced, in public opi- 
nion, the administration of justice.” Now 
I should be unworthy of holding a situa- 
tion under the present Government, and 
should be unworthy of appearing in this 
House, or before any assembly of my 
countrymen, if I hesitated to brand this 
resolution as a tissue of the most un- 
founded and most unbecoming imputations, 
from its beginning to its end, in every 
line and every letter. Yes, it is easy for 
you to condemn our exercise of patron- 
age. We assert that your imputations 
are unfounded. Whenever you bring 
forward a name, I am ready to meet you. 
With the assistant barristers who have 
been appointed under the Government of 
the Earl of Mulgrave, and who, in the 
resolutions of the Mansion-house meeting, 
are made subject to such dishonouring 
imputations, | have the pleasure and the 
honour of a personal acquaintance; and I 
take it upon myself to say that in probity 
and honour they are equal to every one of 
those who attended that meeting; and 
judging of the character of the members 
from the proceedings adopted at this 
meeting, in sense, ability, diseretion, and 
moderation, 1 will institute no comparison 
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between them at all. 
in my hand relative to the cases tried be- 
fore those Assistant Barristers. I will not 
go into them here; not only because I do 
not think this House the fit arena for a dis- 
cussion of the kind, but because a Com- 
mittee has been recently appointed before 
which it might very properly be brought, 
if to any hon. Member there should appear 
to be a necessity for further investigation. 
But three names—TI omit all the others— 
have been specially signalled out as sub- 
jects of reproach and suspicion—the names 
of Messrs. Hudson, Gibson, and Fogerty. 
In the case of Mr. Hudson, I beg to state 
these facts in reply to the insinuations that 
have been made against him. In June 
last he rejected seventeen Liberal claim- 
ants who were tenants to Mr. Vigors, and 
subsequently nine others, all of whom 
were admitted to the franchise upon 
appeal to Judge Johnson, at the last sum- 
merassizes. Similar claimants had been be- 
fore admitted by Mr. Hulstonge Robinson, 
the Conservative assistant barrister, and 
also by Mr. Moody, but Mr. Hudson re- 
jected them. There has been only one 
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appeal by the Conservatives from his de- 
cisions, upon the question of value. Fully 


one-third of the Liberal claimants have 
been rejected by him at the sessions. The 
average number of notices served was four 
hundred at each sessions. With respect 
to Mr. Gibson, I willonly say, that in The 
Leinster Express,an Orange local journal, 
there is an article, published in the be- 
ginning of last November, attacking the 
apathy of the Conservatives in the county, 
for not coming forward and stating that 
Gibson registered fairly and impartially, 
upon the principle of the beneficial value, 
and that the Conservatives had thus an 
equal chance with the Liberals, if they 
would come forward to the registry. I 
find, too, this practical result of the regis- 
tration in Leinster, for the years 1835 and 
1836, At the winter assizes, of ten Con- 
servative claimants, nine were admitted, 
whilst of ninety-six Reform claimants, 
twenty-seven only were admitted; and 
again, in the spring assizes of 1836, out of 
eight Conservative claims, seven were 
admitted, whilst of 103 Reform claimants, 
only four were admitted. The hon. and 
learned Member for the city of Dublin, 
who spoke last, alluded to the course pur- 
sued by the magistrates of King’s county 
towards Mr. Gibson, the assistant barris- 
ter; but that circumstance has already 
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| who opened the debate, by whom the rea- 
| son of that proceeding was amply exposed. 
I will merely say, that at all events, the 
| magistrates made a speedy atonement to 
‘the assistant barrister; because, after 
' having removed him from the chair, they 
| found themselves constrained to call upon 
him for his assistance in making the charge 
,tothe grand jury. Another part of the 
| resolution which I have read embraces the 
| officers of the constabulary and police. 

With respect to those persons who have 
| becn appointed officers in the constabulary 

and police, I, of course, have not had the 
, same means of making a personal acquaint- 
}ance with any of them as I have had the 

pleasure of doing with the assistant bar- 
|risters. I can only say, that they were 
/recommended to us from quarters on 
i which we thought we could place the ful- 
lest reliance, and that the qualifications of 
all of them were submitted to the personal 
scrutiny of the distinguished officer at the 
head of the establishments. One qualifi- 
cation I admit they have not possessed ; 
they have not been recommended by the 
hon. Members opposite, nor by their 
friends and supporters, We admit that 
they are in no hurry of attack. In this we 
admit that they are eminently defective. 
They are eminently defective also in per- 
secuting Protestantism. Talking of per- 
secuting Protestantism, the hon. and 
gallant Member for Donegal had attempted 
to be witty at the expense of my noble 
Friend, the Member for Leitrim (Lord 
Clements), because he was not at that 
meeting; but my noble Friend wanted one 
requisite qualification; for, in the first 
place, it was necessary that all must be 
Protestants who were admitted, but, further 
than that, they must all be aggrieved, 
Protestants. Now my noble Friend did 
not admit that he was aggrieved, although 
he was quite ready to go to the meeting, 
and most worthily might he have been 
admitted, for a more honourable, a more 
upright, impartial man does not exist than 
my noble Friend. I think that the hon. 
and gallant Officer will feel that my noble 
Friend has satisfactorily proved that he was 
not entitled to be present or to be heard 
at that meeting. Now, with respect to 
the exercise of patronage, whatever the 
requisite qualifications have been, and the 
selection has been necessarily confined to 
a few persons—as, for instance, to the 
superintendents of hospitals, or to the 
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higher and more responsible functionaries 
of education—I can venture to say, no 
Government could have gone further than 
Earl Mulgrave’s Government in making 
the appointments exclusively in reference 
to the highest degree of fitness of the per- 
son who was candidate for the office. 
And if, in doing this, we have not always 
had the pleasure of appointing persons 
friendly to us, in the ordinary exercise of 
patronage we have followed that selection 
amply enough; where our path, too, was 
illuminated by the proceedings of our pre- 
decessors. The head and front of our of- 
fending is this, that we have preferred our 
friends and supporters to our avowed ad- 
versaries, our open villifiers, and our in- 
sidious underminers. Such has been 
hitherto the policy of the government of 
Earl Mulgrave; and in spite of all that 
shall be alleged or charged against us, such 
it will continue. Upon the general prin- 
ciples on which the Government of Ire- 
land ought to be conducted, I feel that 
it is beyond my present province, and 
perhaps out of my place to enter. Albeit 
I am myself connected with the local 
government of Ireland, yet I will say, as 
my noble Friend has most correctly stated, 
that the head of that Government has had 
the happiness of carrying it on with per- 
fect union and harmony of feeling, and 
that the House will perceive that they 
have enjoyed the confidence of the central 
Government at home. With respect to 
my own individual share in the conduct 
of that Government, I have reason to 
believe that my own constituency—cer- 
tainly not the least numerous, not the 
least industrious, not the least religious, 
not the least Protestant in the empire— 
have not withheld their confidence from 
me. The impression upon me_ grows 
stronger day by day, that if they do not 
carry on the Irish Government in any 
other system—in a system of repression, 
in a system of alienation, in a system of 
keeping back the people of Ireland, or 
in keeping back and keeping down the 
Catholic laity of Ireland, or in keeping 
aloof from the Catholic clergy of Ireland 
—I do not mean aloof with respect to the 
honours and profits of the state, but from 
all confidence, assistance, co-operation, 
and good will—a pretty task our succes- 
sors will have in putting down the Catholic 
Association; but not content with that, 
the hon. and learned Sergeant has thrown 
in the putting down the Roman Catholic 
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hitrarchy. But to carry on that Govern- 
ment on any other system than one of 
kindness, of conciliation, and of equal and 
impartial justice, is a plan which will be 
attended with enormous risks in Ireland 
and in England. Whatever partial dif- 
ference may exist, whatever partial pre- 
possessions may exist, if you ever come to 
make the critical demand, I doubt you will 
find very little alacrity on the part of the 
people in bestowing the necessary quantity 
of blood or treasure to keep up or per- 
petuate such a system. I have touched 
upon what relates to our own department 
as a Member of the Irish Government. 
It is the department of Parliament, and of 
this House primarily, to determine whe- 
ther the policy of the executive shall be 
ratified, followed up, and extended by the 
proceedings of the legislative department 
—whether what we can generally manifest 
but in spirit and in intention, you will 
convert into a living and lasting enactment 
—whether you will change the favour that 
now may be bestowed upon them by any 
individual into a deep-rooted, because 
well-grounded, attachment to the laws 
that are equal, and the constitution that 
iscommon. And, with such views, and 
in such a course, you cannot take a better 
or amore effectual step than by giving 
your votes to the measure of my noble 
Friend this evening. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson begged, in ex- 
planation, distinctly to state that the letter 
to which the noble Lord had referred, as 
having been read by him (Mr. Sergeant 
Jackson), was a genuine letter, and was 
addressed, not to the inspector, but to 
the governor of the gaol. 


Sir James Graham: I confess that I 
have waited with some impatience during 
the long and somewhat desultory discussion 
which has taken place, to hear the defence 
of the Irish Government from some one of 
the confidential advisers of his Majesty. 
The hon. and Jearned Gentleman the 
Member for Kilkenny, was pleased last 
night to throw out some taunt with 
regard to coalitions on this side of the 
House, and the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath was pleased also to point a sarcasm 
at my inconsistency. Now, Sir, I have 
been guilty of no low intrigue; I have 
done nothing secretly or covertly. Every- 
thing which I have done has been done 
in the face of day. I have concealed 
nothing. I am ashamed of nothing. I 
have sacrificed no principle. I have com- 
promised no opinion. I rejoice in that 
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union which prevails on the bench where I 
have the honour of sitting. No effort on 
my part has been wanting to effect it; none 
shall be wanting to cement and perpetuate 
it. And I declare that after contemplating 
the dangers which surround this country, 
and in the face of the combination, dan- 
gerous as I think and unnatural, which I 
see on the benches opposite, the vindication 
of my conduct is easy. If I wanted a de- 
fence, I would refer, in the presence of my 
country, to this single fact, that when the 
Government of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land was charged last night distinctly, in a 
speech of great force and of detail, by my 
hon. Friend the learned Sergeant behind 
me, the defence of that Administration was 
not intrusted to any of the Colleagues of 
the Lord-Lieutenant—the charge was not 
answered by his Secretary ; but it devolved 
very naturally upon the recent guest and 
favoured friend of the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant, the hon. Member for Kilkenny. 
Sir, I really address you with some diffi- 
culty; I see so much agitation on the 
benches before me. I have also in my eye 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
who read us last evening so pointed and 
useful a lecture on the mode and manner 
in which we should deliver our sentiments. 


Adjourned 


The hon. Member appeared almost in the 
character of the master of the ceremonies on 
the occasion, a very appropriate character 
for him to assume, representing as he does 


the ancient subjects of Beau Nash. But 
notwithstanding all his agitation, and not- 
withstanding the criticisms of this arbiter 
elegantiarum, confining myself to the rules 
of the House, which you, Sir, will always 
be found ready to enforce, and which every 
Gentleman on this side of the House will 
always be found anxious to maintain, I 
will endeavour, with all the frankness and 
plainness which becomes a commoner of 
England, to express my sentiments on the 
present occasion. Very early in the course 
of the discussion the noble Lord opposite 
introduced the authority of Mr. Fox, who 
contended that the real system of governing 
Ireland was to meet each succeeding demand 
of the people of that country by successive 
concessions, and that while they remained 
unweary in demanding we were to be un- 
tired in granting. The noble Lord, I say, 
cited the authority of Mr. Fox, and he ap- 
peared to me to cite it as if he thought it 
would be treated with disrespect on this 
side of the House. I speak not for others, 
I can only answer for myself; but that 
name can never be mentioned without ex- 
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citing my attention, and demanding my 
most profound respect. Mr. Fox, as I 
humbly conceive, was really a great states- 
man. His was the capacious mind to 
grasp and comprehend the great first 
principles of Government—his was the 
Godlike gift of eloquence, with power 
and perspicuity to enforce them; but his 
was also the no less important and necessary 
gift of applying those great first principles 
of Government to the circumstances of the 
country, and the times in which he lived 
and acted. There is a relative of Mr. Fox 
in the present Administration, Lord Hol- 
land, his nephew. I once was favoured 
with the friendship of that noble Lord. It 
is impossible ever to have known and not to 
continue to remember the superior nature 
and the high intellectual attainments 
of that noble Lord, and not to retain for 
him a permanent attachment. ‘That noble 
Lord has told us, in a pentameter verse 
of old monastic Latin, what was the policy 
of the present Administration :-— 

‘* Qu perpetuo sunt agitata manent.” 
Now, I will translate “ Qua perpetuo sunt 
agitata,” thus—those who perpetually yield 
to agitation ; but “ manent,” how shall I 
translate that? why they remain in 
Downing-strect, and contrive to keep 
their places. The noble Lord opposite 
talks of all the symptoms of the gout 
without the pain. I would ask the noble 
Lord if he ever heard of an Administration 
with all the functions of Government 
without the power. It is vain for him to 
cite to me the authority of Mr. Fox in 
defence of such policy and such proceedings. 
I demur to his authority on that point. I con- 
tend that if Mr. Fox had lived to see the day 
when the Test and Corporation Acts had 
been repealed—when Catholic Emancipa- 
tion had been granted—when a Reform Bill 
had passed, extending the suffrage both in 
Great Britain and Ireland—when the 
Protestant hierarchy of Ireland had been 
greatly reduced, one half of its bishoprics 
being annihilated—when the church-cess 
had been cast upon the property of the 
Church, to the relief of the occupiers of 
the soil—if Mr. Fox had lived to see these 
things granted, if also he had lived to see 
proposed on the part of that “ exclusive 
minority” to which the noble Lord has 
referred, the free and complete surrender 
of their “ exclusive corporations,” attaching 
only one condition to that proposal, and 
the power which it is proposed to abolish 
should not be transferred from one exclusive 
body to the othere-if he had seen the frank 
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tender made of the settlement of the tithe 
question upon the principle of remitting 
thirty per cent. on the total amount, and 
casting it entirely on Protestant landlords 
to the relief of the Catholic occupier ~~ if 
he had seen these things granted and these 
things offered, I will not believe that when 
the claim, the preposterous claim, was ad- 
vanced in addition to all this, that vote by 
ballot should be established, that Household 
Suffrage should be granted, that ‘Triennial 
Parliaments should be adopted, that the 
Bishops should be expelled from the House 
of Lords, and that the constitution of the 
House of Lords itself should be revised— 
I cannot believe, that on the principle of 
meeting every demand by unwearying con- 
cession, Mr. Fox would ever have been 
prepared to insist on the doctrine of conces- 
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sion, and to assent to any of these things. | 


I have infinitely too high a respect for the 
wisdom of Mr. Fox, for the virtue of Mr. 
Fox ; I pay too high a homage to his Whig 
principles to believe for one moment he 
would ever have advocated a doctrine so 
fatal to our mixed form of Government. I 
saw a smile on the face of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when I used the word 
Whig. What was Mr. Fox? He was 


the great historian of the revolution of 
1688; he was the champion of the Pro- 


testant succession; he was the ablest 
defender of the old Whig principles—prin- 
ciples which I learned and professed with 
the right hon. Gentleman. I know not 
how the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
now professes them. I have renounced 
no principle, I have comprised no 
opinion ; therefore, I will add that those 
are principles which I still profess. I say 
that they consist no less in jealousy of 
popery and Catholic domination, than in a 
love of liberty and hatred of oppression. I 
agree generally in the observations which 
fell from the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath, as to the disadvantage of a desultory 
discussion of this kind which is to end in 
no division yet I must say, on the pre- 
sent occasion, that on the whole I think 
this form of discussion advantageous. 
Last year, when we argued this question, 
we were obliged to do so on extremely 
narrow grounds, it being necessarily 
confined to this, that we having granted 
municipal institutions to Scotland and to 
England, therefore it was a necessary 
and inevitable consequence that similar 
institutions must be granted to Ireland. 
To that proposition, so stated, I dee 
murred at the time. I said that no pers 
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son would more strongly contend on be- 
half of Ireland for a perfect equality of 
civil rights, a perfect admissibility to the 
franchise, and to all those elements of Go- 
vernment which have been already con- 
ceded ; but I did say that, looking at the 
general state of that country, and at its 
position at the present time and in existing 
circumsta ce , | was not prepared to grant 
any increase of democratic power to Ireland. 
The hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
although not in my opinion right in his ob- 
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jection to the enlarged manner in which 


the question has been brought forward, vet, 
in his second proposition, he eppears to me 
to be perfectly accurate. For | agree with 
him that the matter at issue clearly is, 
whether, in the present circumstances of 
Ireland, we are prepared to increase the 
democratic power in that country. I do 
not think that question could be fairly 


|argued without reference to the general 


state of Ireland; and, therefore, in my 
opinion the noble Lord, by opening the 
question as he did, has not done anything 
inconsistent with his duty ; and I am not 
prepared to say that this is not, upon the 
whole, the most advantageous mode of dis. 
cussing the question. ‘The noble Lord said 
this was a very simple question, one which 
could not be decided by figures, but must 
be decided upon general principles; yet he 
immediately went into a comparative state- 
ment with regard to crime, and to judges’ 
charges which could lead only to that com- 
parison which, according to his own 
showing, could not be involved in the prin- 
ciple upon which the question was to be 
decided. Iam not here to draw a Bill of in- 
dietment against a great people, or to depre- 
ciate the character of the Irish nation, which 
! amaware is cqual,and in some respects pos- 
sibly superior even to that of my countrymen. 
But I cannot conceal from myself that there 
are the seeds of imminent danger within it. 
One striking fact with regard to it which 
cannot be overlooked is this, namely, that 
while the great mass of the property of the 
country belongs to those professing the 
Protestant religion, the great mass of the 
population profess the Catholic religion. 
Under these circumstances if we adopt a 
measure such as that now proposed, the 
greatest religious hostility and acrimony 
will be excited throughout the country. 
Every concession that has been made 
hitherto has failed, and I fear that this 
is symptomatic of what would now take 
place. The noble Lord in speaking on the 
tranquillity of the country, had cautiously 
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kept out of view the state of the tithe 
question ; but, in my opinion, this forms 
the real difficulty of the present question. 
This, I repeat, is one of the causes of the 
present difficulty. But there is also another 
and a more formidable difficulty. I mean 
the existence of the Association. The noble 
Lord defined Orange lodges as unconstitu- 
tional societies, capable of being turned to 
dangerous purposes. If I wished to have 
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a correct interpretation of the nature of the | 


the | 


General Association, I would take 


words of the noble Lord, and say, that it is | 
an association capable of being turned to | 


Lord i 


The 
the 


dangerous purposes. 
called this Association 


noble 
c 


spawn or our 


wrongs; but, without oflence, 1 hope he | 
will allow me to say, that it is the fruit of 


his own indiscretion. I donot believe that 


any Minister of the Crown must not feel | t 
the | fi 


this with reference to the state of 
country to which I allude when the lan- 


guage formerly used by the noble Lord is | 
| proceedings of the Association by what he 


recollected. I was then a Colleague of the 


noble Lord, and I confess I heard the ob- | 
servations then made by him with great | 


pain ; he said, “ If ever there was a nation 


that had a grievance, that nation was fre. | 
land, and that grievance the Established | 
| judge between the opinions expressed by the 


Church :” 

Lord John Russell: 1 rise to explain. 
I have denied ov two previous occasions 
the correctness of the language attri- 


buted to me by the right hon. Gentleman. | pee yee 
I do not mean to say, that he has any in- | *0' @& the head of the Home Department, 
tention to misrepresent what I really did | W210 S@@ tat there were m 

, Obvious reasons for its existence, or the 
| opinion put forth by the noble Lord at the 


say, but he is incorrect in imputing to me 

that language. I said on the 
i ' e ‘ 

alluded to by the right hon. Gentleman, 

that we were bound to remove the just 


occasion 


complaints of the people of Ireland; and | , : bie ; 
tna . | demned its origin and proceedings. 
one of those just grounds of complaint |. yi, it - : 

e | not call the attention of the House to some 


was the present appropriation of the tithe 
revenue in Treland. 
Baronet will take the trouble to refer to 
any record of what then took place, he 
will find that I then stated what I 
repeat. The observation was imputed to 


me at the time by another right hon. | 


Gentleman, and I then took an opportu- 
nity of setting him right. 

Sir James Graham: The oceasion when 
the words were uttered was one when cir- 


cumstances occurred which have made a | 


lasting and powerful impression on my 
mind, and [ thought that I had quoted the 
noble Lord correctly, but I am happy in 
being set right. I was, however, curious 
to know what the noble Lord would say of 
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this Association—what view he would take 
of the safety and bearing of this society. I 
believe the noble Lord at the head of the 
Administration is reported to have said, 
‘ that there was nothing in the aspect or 
affairs of Ireland that could justify the 
furmation of this Association, and that he 
regretted its existence, and deprecated 
strongly many of its proceedings.” The 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) said, last 
night, “ that there were many plain and 
obvious reasons for the existence of this As- 
sociation, and he did not know of any great 
indiscretions that had been committed in 
connexion with it.” The noble Lord, the 


Secretary for Ireland, had also given the 
ouse his view of this Association, and 
stated that he regarded it as the natural and 
almost inevitable result of the proceedings 


J 
4 


The noble Secretary 
or Ireland went one step further than the 
noble Secretary for the Home Department, 


for he almost justified the existence and 


1 } } 
hat had taken place. 


told us. Now allow me, Sir, to point out 
some of the bearings and proceedings of 
this Association. I trust that the House 
will allow me to read some of the proceed- 
ings of this body, which may enable bim to 


noble Lord, the Secretary for Lreland, that 
he regarded the existence of the Association 


| as the Inevitable result of the state of af- 


fairs in Ircland, as well as that of the noble 


who said that there were many plain and 


head of the Government, that there was 


| nothing in the aspect or affairs of Ireland 


i 
to justify its existence, and that he con- 
I can- 


of the resolutions agreed to at this Associa- 
tion on the subject of tithes, without re- 


| ferring to the language with which they 
| were introduced. 


NOW | proposed by the hon. and learned Member 


These resolutions were 


for Kilkenny, who, in one part of his 
speech, is reported to have said—‘* I own 
myself a friend of the voluntary principle. 
I do not think that any person should be 
more bound in honesty to pay for the 
spiritual doctrine of any other man than 
his apothecary’s bill.” And I beg the 
House to remark the tone and bearing of 
what follows :—‘‘ If, then, a man is ill, or 
supposes himself to be ill, he should pay 
the person who attends, and no one pay for 
him. No man should pay for the spiritual 
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doctor of his neighbour. If he choose to 
have a person to physic ortopray for him, let 
him, in the name of honour, pay alike for 
the physic and the prayer. I am also one 
who thinks that religion should be perfectly 
free from every human institution ; that it 
is the duty as well as the right of every 
human being to have a perfect freedom in 
all matters connected with religion.” Does 
the noble Lord adopt the opinions thus put 
forth in the Association, whose existence he 
palliates. The hon. and learned Member 
for Kilkenny then went on to say, that no 
settlement of this tithe question would be 
satisfactory to the Irish people, which did 
not assert the principle which he had ad- 
vanced and explained in his speech. No- 
thing appears more distinct in this speech 
than the declaration in favour of the volun- 
tary principle, and yet the noble Lord 
seemed to regard it as a matter of little 
moment. The resolutions, however, agreed 
to at this Association were my primary ob- 
ject, and I beg the attention of the House 
while I refer to them, and also to recollect 
that they were unanimously agreed to. 
The first Resolution was, “ That it was in- 
compatible with the principles of religious 
liberty, that any man should be compelled 
to pay for the ordinances of a church with 
which he is not joined in communion.” 
Nothing, in my opinion, can be more candid 
than this avowal, recollecting from whence 
it came. The voluntary principle is here 
openly sect forth. Nothing can be more 
honest than the avowal; but I can never 
admit that the principle is one that should 
be acted upon. I am not now addressing 
the supporters of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
but I appeal at once to the noble Lord and 
his Colleagues, the confidential advisers of the 
Crown, of a Sovereign, who is bound by the 
solemn sanction of an oath to maintain the 
Protestant religion, as by law established, 
in these realms. The next Resolution is, 
“* That as under the present appropriation 
of the tithe composition, a tribute is levied 
from the whole nation for the uses of the 
church of only the one-tenth portion of the 
community, the people of Ireland are there- 
for justified in demanding the total extine- 
tion of an assessment so applied.” Again, 
the nextResolution is, “‘ That in our opinion 
no settlement of the tithe question can give 
satisfaction to the people of Ireland which 
is not founded on the foregoing principles,” 
Away, then, with the affectation of urging 
the appropriation clause, with the view of 
satisfying the Irish people. With any 
such trumpery measure as you propose, this 
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Association tells you that it will not be 
satisfied. But I presume, according to the 
principle of Mr. Fox, as laid down by the 
noble Lord, we must go to the full extent 
of concession in all the demands thus made. 
The next Resolution is, “‘ That we call upon 
the people of Ireland not to desist from all 
legal and constitutional means of redress, 
till these have obtained full and complete 
relief from an impost equally oppressive and 
degrading.” Now, compare this with 
the oath taken by the Catholic Members at 
the table of this House, when Catholics 
take their seats in this House, the House 
having now in its perfect recollection these 
Resolutions, I will not make any further 
comment, but will at once proceed to read 
the oath. “I, A. B., do sincerely promise 
and swear that I will be faithful, and bear 
truc allegiance to his Majesty King George 
the 4th, and will defend him, to the 
utmost of my power, against all conspira- 
cies and attempts whatever which shall be 
made against his person, crown, or dignity, 
and I will do my utmost endeavour to dis- 
close and make known to his Majesty, his 
heirs, and successors, all treasons and traitor- 
ous conspiracies which may be formed 
against him or them: and I do faithfully 
promise to maintain, support, and defend, 
to the utmost of my power, the succession 
of the Crown, which succession, by an Act, 
intituled, An Act for the further Limita- 
tion of the Crown, and better securing the 
Rights and Liberties of the Subject, is, and 
stands limited to the Princess Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover, and the heirs of her 
body, being Protestants; hereby utterly 
renouncing and abjuring any obedience or 
allegiance unto any other person claiming 
or pretending a right to the crown of this 
realm ; and I do further declare, that it is 
not an article of my faith, and that I do 
renounce, reject, and abjure the opinion 
that princes excommunicated, or deprived 
by the Pope, or any other authority of the 
see of Rome, may be deposed or murdered 
by their subjects, or by any person whatso- 
ever: and I do declare, that I do not believe 
that the Pope of Rome, or any other foreign 
prince, prelate, person, state, or potentate, 
hath, or ought to have, any temporal or 
civil jurisdiction, power, superiority, or pre- 
eminence, directly or indirectly, within this 
realm. I do swear that I will defend, to the 
utmost of my power, the settlement of pro- 
perty within this realm, as established by 
the laws: and I do hereby disclaim, dis- 
avow, and solemnly abjure any intention to 
subvert the present Church Establishment as 
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settled by law within this realm: and I do 
solemnly swear that I never will exercise 
any privilege to which Iam or may become 
entitled to disturb or weaken the Protestant 
religion or Protestant Government in the 
United Kingdom: and I do solemnly, 
in the presence of God, profess, testify, 
and declare, that I do make this declaration, 
and every part thereof, in the plain and 
ordinary sense of the words of this oath, 
without any evasion, equivocation, or men- 
tal reservation whatsoever. So help me 
God.” The question of this oath was 
touched on last Session, when the appro- 
priation clause of the Tithe Bill was under 
consideration. I do not like to put a con- 
struction on the terms of this oath, as I 
consider that to be a matter to be settled by 
each individual, between himself and his con- 
science ; but I must observe that those who 
take it put a different construction on the 
appropriation clause from that which is 
placed on it by the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, who said that it was a 
heavy blow, and a grievous discouragement 
to the Protestant religion. It is not for me 


Adjourned 


to attempt to reconcile this difference in the 
views entertained by the noble Lord and 
his supporters on this important subject. 
It might, indeed, be possible that Gentle- 


men opposite think that the Protestant re- 
ligion, if not the Protestant church, might 
be purified and promoted by the adoption 
of the voluntary principle. Yet surely this 
is a strained construction, hardly consistent 
with “ the plain and ordinary sense of the 
words” of the Catholic oath. I do not, how- 
ever, believe so myself; and believing that 
any spread of the democratic principle, giv- 
ing effect to the Resolutions which I 
have read would be dangerous to Protestant- 
ism in Ireland, I am prepared to take my 
stand, and, in the present circumstances of 
the country, I shall be ready, at the proper 
time, to resist, not the introduction of the 
Bill proposed by the noble Lord~not, 
probably, the second reading of the Bill— 
not the abolition of exclusively Protestant 
corporations, but, certainly the erection of 
new corporations, intended to be really no 
more nor less than the establishment of Ca- 
tholic fortresses to assist in the great cam- 
paign to be carried on against the Protestant 
Establishment. The prospect of the future in 
Ireland present nothing but clouds and thick 
darkness ; the conduct of the Government is 
unintelligible—I will not call it insincere— 
but more dubious, vacillating, and waver- 
ing conduct, throwing uncertainty over all 
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addressed to one House, and another 
toanother. One opinion, with regard to the 
Association, is professed in this House, and 
another in the House of Lords. And above 
all, there is an Association which has met 
with peculiar favour from the two noble 
Lords opposite, adopting resolutions which 
none can say are not subversive of the Pro- 
testant establishment, yet ten days ago, in 
the speech from the Throne, the noble Lords 
and the right hon.Gentlemen opposite unani- 
mously called upon the House to prepare for 
the deliberation of measurescalculated topro- 
mote the stability of the Established Church. 
I feel some reluctance in quoting the exact 
words of noble Lords and right hon. Gen. 
tlemen opposite, with whom I have been 
on friendly terms, because it indicates 
something like an acerbity of feeling which 
I totally disclaim. However, considering 
the station which the noble Lord occupies, 
the great power he possesses, and his cha- 
racter, which must, after all, mainly depend, 
in the long run, on his firm maintenance of 
fixed principles and opinions. I cannot 
refrain from citing his own authority. 
I repeat the sentiment, and will not 
shrink from it, for I am prepared to 
stand or fall by that test myself. I 
wish to call the attention of the noble 
Lord to the fact, that it is now clear 
that no new appropriation, no modified 
appropriation, is sought by the Associa- 
tion, but that nothing will content 
them but the total abolition of tithes. 
I now call upon the House and the country 
to hear what the noble Lord’s opinion was 
in 1834 on the subject of tithes. This 
opinion was given on the occasion when the 
present hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
kenny proposed a resolution to the effect 
that sixty-six per cent. of tithes should be 
remitted to the landlord, and the remainder 
should be appropriated as a grand jury cess 
or rather that two-thirds should be 
abolished, and the other third should be 
dealt with as a grand jury cess, and be lia- 
ble to all the burdens which now fall on 
the land. This, then, was the language of 
the noble Lord—*“ As the hon. and learned 
Gentleman well knew, he differed from 
several of his colleagues in the Administra- 
tion as to the appropriation of this property ; 
but upon the question on which the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin had that 
night declaimed, he believed that there was 
no difference of opinion in the Ministry. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman proposed 
that two-thirds of the present amount of 
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tithes should be utterly abolished, and that 
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the remaining one-third should be applied 
to the same purposes to which the grand 
jury cess was now applied ; or, in other 
words, that it should be substituted in 
place of another burden to which the land 
was already liable. But this was nothing 
more than abolishing tithe altogether; it 
was a direct act of robbery, neither palliated 
nor disguised : it was a mere act of confis- 
cation, which assumed the appearance of 
giving relief to the miserable and vexed 
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occupiers of the soil, but which, if it should | 


be adopted by the Legislature, would give 
relief to none but the affluent landholder. 
On the question of 
might have the misfortune to express opin- 


ions at variance with those of his colleagues ; | 
but on this question he gave his vote in the | 


full reliance that it would be in accordance 
with that of all the Ministers, and of the 
majority of that House, unless, indeed, they 
were prepared to abandon all the rights of 
property and to say that all means, even 
the most illegal, even such as were attended 
with tumult and bloodshed, might be used 
to conduce to an end not less disgraceful 
and calamitous than the means employed to 
carry it were violent and unholy.’* But I 
am sure that the House and the noble Lord 
have not forgotten what took place at the 
dissolution of Lord Grey’s Government. 
What I am going to allude to, is not a new 
question, nor was I at the time a member of 
the Cabinet. I would, then, remind the 
noble Lord that when the attempt was 
made to renew the Coercion Bill it contained 
some clauses by which the Lord-Lieutenant 
was enabled by his proclamation to suppress 
any public meetings which he thought 
were of a dangerous tendency. ‘This was 
in 1834, and it appeared that the Cabinet 
was divided on the subject of the retention or 
exclusion of those clauses. One of the Mem- 
bers of the Government then told the 
House that in the division in the Cabinet on 
the subject several members of it supported 
Lord Grey and the view he took, which was 
to retain these severe anti-meeting clauses, 
which avowedly were levelled at the 
Association. On that occasion who 
were the persons who voted with 
Lord Grey? Lord Melbourne, then Home 
Secretary, and at present at the head of the 
Government ; Lord Lansdowne, the Presi- 
dent of the Council ; Lord John Russell 
now Home Seeretary ; and Lord Palmerse 
ton, then and now the Foreign Secretary. 
Perhaps it may be supposed that all these in- 





* Hansard (Third Series) vol. xxi. p. 262. 
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dividuals who then voted with Lord Grey 
stood firmly to the opinions which they had 
expressed and maintained in the Cabinet. 
Not so, but a very extraordinary cireum- 
stance occurred which has never been 
clearly explained, and which certainly ap- 
pears very obscure. All these colleagues, 
who in the month of June supported Lord 
Grey fell off from him without one solitary 
exception, and he stood alone in the Cabi- 
net on this question in the following month 
of July. The clauses I allude to were di- 
rected against such an Association as now 
exists in Ireland, and that noble Lord 
deemed them to be absolutely necessary to 
Standing, 
therefore, alone on this subject in the 
Cabinet he retired from the Government, 
not willing to be responsible for the safety 
of Ireland without the means of suppressing 
the Association. Now, the act of robbery 
and the confiscation then contemplated by 
the Association were precisely of the same 
nature, as those projected by the present 
National Association. Let it not be 
forgotten that I am not speaking of 
the appropriation of tithes, but of their 
abolition —and before I sit down, I 
hope I shall show the House how closely 
those two questions were connected. 
I received great favours from Lord Grey, 
and am under great obligations to him. I 
admire his high character, and entertain a 
deep regard for his fame, which belongs to 
his country, and which will be transmitted 
to posterity: from my heart I congratulate 
him on the magnauimity he then displayed, 
and on the high sense of honour which drew 
him from a Cabinet that had deserted his 
principles. The noble Earl must be conscious 
that he did his utmost to prevent the pos- 
sibility of an evil which is now all but 
overwhelming, and which some of his Col- 
leagues, though they differed with him in 
1834, now acknowledged to be an evil, but 
which they did not then stand by him to 
put down. They are now in possession 
of power, while the noble Earl is content 
with an honourable retirement. It would be 
useful for the House to be reminded of the 
views of Earl Grey with respect to such an 
Association as that which now existed in 
Ireland. Previous to the introduction of the 
Coercion Bill that noble Lord had had 
much correspondence with the Marquis 
Wellesley, the then Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, who repeatedly stated “ predial 
outrage and agitation were as indissoluble 
as cause and effect. Agitation was the 
cause of predial outrage and disturbance. 
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While agitation about tithes was the sound 
made, the repeal of the Union was the thing 
signified, and unless that agitation was put 
down, the repeal of the Union would be ef- 
fected.” Sir, my Lord Grey relied on the 
authority of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and in moving the second reading of 
the renewed Coercion Bill in 1834, asked 
the House of Lords, whether they con- 
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sidered it safe to suffer the proceedings of | 


the then existing National Association to 
go on, and used these expressions :— 
‘* Many meetings had been held during the 
last year with which the Government had not 
interfered; but it was a very different thing 
to allow these meetings, when isolated and 
distinct, and to leave the executive Go- 


vernment unprovided with the power of | 


acting against central and simultaneous 
mectings, distributing their mischievous in- 
structions throughout the country, and 
keeping up that agitation which caused in 
the first instance and continued in the next 
the predial disturbances in Ireland. Did 
any man suppose, my Lords, that if the 
Act of last Session had not been passed, 
the meetings for the repeal of the Union 
would not have continued, or that if they 
had continued, the spirit of disorder would 
not have extended itself to other parts of 
Ireland?” * This, Sir, is part of the speech 
made by Earl Grey on the 4th of July, 
1834, a speech which received the full con- 
currence of the noble Earl’s colleagues, in- 
cluding Lord Melbourne and the noble 
Lord opposite. The noble Earl remained 
firm in his opinions, and rather than depart 
from them resigned on the 7th of July, 
and his place was supplied by Lord Mel- 
bourne. On the 9th of July, the day on 
which Earl Grey announced his resignation 
cf office to the Lords, he repeated his un- 
altered sentiments on the subject, express- 
ing his sincere conviction that Ireland could 
not safely be left to the ordinary protection 
of the law, but that Government must be 
intrusted with extraordinary powers for 
the preservation of peace in that country. 
Sir, m the two years which have elapsed 
since that period all the evils which Lord 
Grey foresaw have arisen, yet now, instead 
of any proposition being made by Govern- 
ment for putting down this Association, a 
proposal is made largely to increase the 
democratic power in Ireland. The noble 
Secretary for Ireland complains, Sir, that 
Gentlemen on this side of the House have 
both madeisolated statementsand have mis- 
stated facts; but he candidly admits that 
* Hansard (Third Series), vol, xxiv, p. 1129, 
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the inquiry was entered into on his own 
challenge. It is impossible for me to 
answer as to the accuracy of any details 
which have been brought forward, as I 
have no personal knowledge on the sub- 
ject; but I have carefully listened to the 
debate, and weighed both the accusation 
and the defence. I have heard hon. 
Gentlemen who have advanced charges 
divide their accusation into distinct heads, 
and declare their perfect readiness to 
prove the justice of the charge before any 
| Committee; and more than that, I have 
j heard them call upon his Majesty’s Mi- 
| nisters to grant them a Committee before 
iwhich to substantiate their statements. 
| Sir, it is not the number of crimes so much 
as the nature of them, in connexion with 
| the political or religious feeling of the 
country, which calls for our consideration. 
In the period which has elapsed since the 
close of last Session, I have carefully re- 
viewed the conduct which I have pursued 
in reference to this subject. I have en- 
deavoured to ascertain whether there was 
any circumstance which should shake the 
opinion which I bad formed; I have 





narrowly watched everything which has in 
that period taken place in Ireland; and I 


have witnessed several signs, bearing on 
the state of society in that country, which 
fill me with alarm, and form with mea 
strong ground for refusing to concede to 
that country further popular power. Sir, 
1 will put the direct question: is it, or 
not, the case that passive resistance exists 
in Ireland, resistance not confined to 
tithes, but gradually extending itself to 
other descriptions of property? Was it 
not the case that a lay impropriator, Mr. 
Hackett, of Birr, proceeding to distrain 
partly for rent and partly for tithe, was 
obliged to apply for the protection of 
twenty-three policemen against the or- 
ganised resistance to these payments made 
by a concourse of 500 persons, armed with 
scythes, pitchforks, and other implements? 
And, Sir, was it not the case, that on the 
approach of these policemen a blunderbuss 
was discharged over their heads by the 
leader of the mob, which induced them to 
withdraw, and try a future day for making 
the distraint? And is it not also true that, 
when they came a second time, they found 
themselves opposed by a concourse of 
2,000 persons, met together for the pur- 
pose of resisting distraint for rent? Sir, 
these are the facts, this is the system by 
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public mind in Ireland. Then, Sir, as to 
the condition of the clergy in Ireland: is 
it not true that Mr. Coote, the incumbent 
of a rectory in Limerick, returning from 
the performance of divine service, was fired 
upon by two assassiusin mid-day? Is it not 
true that another clergyman living in a 
thatched house, had it set on fire, and on 
rushing out to obtain assistance had two 
shots fired at him? I will not tire the House 
by going into the multiplicity of crimes that 
have been committed ; it would be dis- 
gusting to myself; but I have mentioned 
instances, and I will venture to say, that 
whatever crimes may be committed in 
England and Scotland, there are no crimes 
committed in either of these countries of 
the peculiar dye of Irish crime, or of a 
character connected in the same way with 
violent popular animosities. Next, Sir, I 
ask, has the noble Lord met the charge 
respecting Mr. Cassidy? Is it not true 
that that Gentleman had been, as was 
stated, remarkable for the share he took 
in anti-tithe agitation—is it not admitted 
that in the first instance, when the Liberal 
Club proposed him to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of the county as a Magistrate, the Lord- 
Lieutenant assigued as his reason for re- 
fusing the application, the circumstance of 
Mr. Cassidy’s having been convicted of 
being prominently mixed up in an illegal 
act in a riotous resistance to the payment 
of a legal impost, the county cess? The 
Lord-Licutenant’s first refusal, however, 
was not accepted, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland made a second application 
in behalf of Mr. Cassidy, which was refused 
for the reason before assigned. Shortly 
after, however, the Lord-Liecutenant in 
question went abroad, and when his back 
was turned, Mr. Cassidy was appointed a 
magistrate. Now, let me call to the recol- 
lection of the House what was the first act 
of this favourite and chosen magistrate of 
the Viceroy—chosen in defiance of the 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county. Why, Sir, 
his first act was to go to the National As- 
sociation and tender, as his contribution 
to the Association, the amount of the 
money which had been claimed of him for 
tithe ; and yet, in the face of all these 
facts, the noble Secretary pretended that it 
was the firm determination of the Govern- 
ment here and in Ireland to uphold the 
majesty and authority of the law. Again, 
serious complaints have been made of the 
promiscuous manner in which the doors of 
gaols have been thrown open by the Vice- 
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roy ; and it is charged against him that in 
his head-long course of popularity-hunting 
he has overleaped the boundary of com- 
mon justice and reason. “ Oh! but,” says 
the noble Secretary for Ireland, ‘* Lord 
Mulgrave has always previously required 
the recommendations of the gaoler, the in- 
spector, and the neighbouring justices.” 
Sir, I will simply ask, are, or are not, the 
facts related by my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Dublin true? If they are, 
I am at a loss to understand in what way 
it can be made out that the exercise of the 
prerogative has not been greatly misused ? 
Sir, it would appear as if the Viceroy in his 
progresses, while his horses are changing, 
instead of taking a sandwich at this place, 
and a glass of sherry at another, runs off to 
the gaol of the town, and without inquiry 
of any sort, or of any person, proceeds to 
set at liberty seven or seventeen prisoners, 
as the case may be. Sir, where, in the 
many instances which have been mentioned, 
where are the constitutional checks to the 
exercise of the prerogative? Where is the 
Privy Council, where the Lord-Lieutenant’s 
law adviser, where his secretary? Sir, I 
protest that if I had the honour of fill- 
ing the office of secretary or confidential 
adviser of a Viceroy who so acted, who 
exercised the prerogative of mercy in such 
a manner—giving me the go-by entirely, 
without in the slightest degree consulting 
me or asking my opinion—I would not 
condescend to hold office under him not for 
one day, no, not for a single hour. But 
are the offences of these liberated individuals 
ofa light character? Sir, in Sligo, where 
the persons liberated are described as 
slight offenders, and where it is pre- 
tended on the other side that there were 
no offenders against the revenue laws, in 
this very instance it appears that nineteen 
out of twenty-two persons liberated were 
persons convicted previously of offences 
against the revenue laws, one of them, in- 
deed, having fired a shot at a revenue offi- 
cer. But, Sir, I conceive all these cases to 
be secondary in importance to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Pigott: it is on this case that 
I rely. What are the facts? Here is a 
gentleman appointed as law adviser to the 
Castle ; to create the vacancy, a gentleman 
in no great practice, or pre-eminent at the 
bar, is appointed to the grave and responsible 
situation of Solicitor-General for Ireland. 
Sir, I do not personally know Mr. Pigott, 
but I have read the debates of the Associa- 
tion in which his merits are set forth, in 
which he is lauded as having been most acy 
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tive in the formation of that Assotiation, 
and in which it is admitted that the Associa- 
tion is under the greatest obligation to him ; 
and if the vote of thanks is not accorded to 
him, at least a proposed vote of censure 
upon him is unanimously set aside. This, 
then, is a gentleman possessing in the high- 


est degree the confidence of the Association, | 
and who has taken a most active share in | 
Now let not the House for- | 


its formation. 
get the boast of the noble Lord, of the per- 


fect accordance between every branch and | 


department in the Government, and let the 
House attend to this case. 
and responsible situation of law adviser to 
the Castle is vacant ; the whole bar is open 
for selection ; and the head of the Govern- 
ment in England has declared that the As- 
sociation appeared to him unnecessary and 
objectionable, that he disliked its proceed- 
ings, and, on the whole, regretted its exist- 
ence. The whole bar, I repeat, is open for 


the selection of a proper person to fill the 
vacant situation, yet the Viceroy and Se- 
cretary of Ireland select as the man most 
deserving of their confidence the very per- 
son who, a month before, was declared to 
have been most active and useful in form- 
ing the Association repudiated by the Prime 


Minister. It has been said, that the being 
a member of an Orange Lodge was a just 
disqualification for office. I never, for my 
part, advocated Orange Lodges; I was 
always much opposed to them, and rejoiced 
to see the loyalty and good conduct of the 
members of those Lodges in attending 
to the wishes of their Sovereign, and 
ceasing to hold secret meetings without 
the intervention of any _prohibitory 
enactment; but, Sir, what I wish 
to remark upon is the extraordinary 
circumstance that while the being a mem- 
ber of an Orange Lodge—which I consider 
not half so dangerous as this Association 
while, I say, the being a member of an 
Orange Lodge is universally declared by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to be a just disqualifi- 
cation for office, the being a member of this 
Association—being most active in its for- 
mation and zealous in carrying out its ob- 
jects—so far from disqualifying for office, 
appears to be considered by the Irish Go- 
vernment as a ground for investing the 
party with an office of the highest trust 
and responsibility. There is required no- 
thing more than this to identify the Irish 
Government with this Association. Sir, I 
rest the case with confidence on this Pigott 
link=-a link which cannot be broken—a link 
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which cannot be loosened,and which, beyond 
all cavil, identifies the Irish Government 
| with the General Association. The Minis- 
| try may disclaim as long as they think fit ; 
| Lord Melbourne may say he does not like 
the Association at all; the noble Secretary 
opposite may say he likes it little better 
than Lord Melbourne ; nothing can break 
this bound of identification ; it is clear and 
palpable as anything ever was, that the As- 
| sociation enjoys the confidence of the King’s 
Government, and the effect which this 
must produce cannot be dissembled. Having 
thus identified his Majesty’s Government 
with the Association, I will now shortly 
quote to the House the sort of language 
that has been used at this Association, and 
state what its proceedings have been—an 
exposition not at all inapposite to the sub- 
ject matter of debate, the introduction of a 
Municipal Bill for Ireland. I will not 
weary the House, or pain myself by going 
through the various statements of the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny at this 
Association respecting the voluntary prin- 
ciple, but will mention to the House what 
language was held by that hon. and learned 
Gentleman with respect to his views of 
what would be the conduct of his Majesty’s 
Government if he could induce them to go 
a certain leagth with him. I beg the at- 
tention of the House to the following words 
used by the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
They were remarkably frank, perfectly in- 
telligible, and explicit, and if they did not 
warn the noble Lord and his Colleagues in 
the Government of the danger of their po- 
sition, he at least hoped they would warn 
the House and the country what were the 
dangers of which they were about to be- 
come the instrument, if led by that hon. 
and learned Gentleman. The hon. and 
learncd Member for Kilkenny said, “ I am 
for a reform of the House of Lords, and as 
a meuns for attaining it, I am for household 
suffrage, I am for the ballot, I am for doing 
away with a property qualification, I dislike 
the Tories as much as the ultra-Radicals in 
England, I am the very antipodes of them, 
I am for the Whigs;” but there was a con« 
dition attached to it. What was that con- 
dition? They do not go the whole way 
with me, but when I get them to a certain 
point I will bring them the rest of the way.” 
That quotation is surely pretty strong, but 
it is as nothing to what I am about to read, 
and which bears directly on the question of 
Municipal Reform. I may deceive myself, 
but I am prepared to take my stand on the 
following quotation, not against abolishing 
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the exclusive Protestant Corporations as 
they now exist with all their abuses in Ire- 
land, but against the measure as proposed by 
the noble Lord, which I hold to be a direct 
transfer of power from the minority to the 
overwhelming majority. The hon. Member 
for Bath cannot state that I urge it unfairly. 
I maintain as a matter of opinion, that if I 
were to rest my opposition to this measure 
on any one single ground, I am prepared to 
rest it on the declaration I will read to the 
House, made by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny, recollecting the extent of 
his influence, and the absolute dictatorship 
he exercises in Ireland. What was that 
declaration? Always bearing in mind and 
applying what was alleged to be Mr. l’ox’s 
doctrine of making concession on concession, 
the hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny 
said “ My opinion is, that the people will 
never rest satisfied till tithes are abolished 
—that is my opinion. That opinion I gave 
in the House of Commons during the course 
of the last Session. I said then as I say now, 
give us this instalment.” There was the 
declaration of the instalment principle. 
« There is no danger, I say, of coaxing the 
people from their interests by giving them 
a taste of a few agreeable instalments.” 
Where now, let me ask, is the Appropriation 
Clause? Will that satisfy the people of 
Ireland? “ Let them have a little pap, 
and depend upon it they will acquire a re- 
lish for solid food. But to obtain Corpora- 
tion Reform will be a pretty good instal- 
ment.” The hon. and learned Member in 
one of his speeches talks of a fable of a man 
who, having had a favour bestowed on him 
by Satan, makes a bargain -very much 
such a bargain as that between the hon. 
and learned Gentleman and the Ministry—~ 
with Satan in return by way of paying for 
the favour, and Satan gives him the choice 
of paying his debt by doing one of three 
things, namely, either killing his father, 
beating his mother, or getting drunk ; the 
man selects the latter alternative, and gets 
drunk, and being drunk, proceeds, as Satan 
clearly foresaw, to do both the other 
mentioned matters,—beats his mother 
and kills his father. I trust this fable 
will be adopted by the noble Lord as a 
warning to him. Beware, my Lord, of 
drunkenness ; beware of giving Corpora- 
tions to Ireland, or all the other things 
will follow. ‘‘ Give me,” said the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, ‘* Corporation Reform, 
and then I shall be able to carry all 
the rest.” Here the secret was told— 
the truth transpired. The hon. and learned 
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Member for Kilkenny—he who was to be 
considered as the most competent witness— 
we have it from him in evidence what will 
be the effect of Corporation Reform. I ven- 
tured last year to predict as much, and I 
have the fulfilment of that prediction in the 
words and evidence of the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny himself. I said then 
that the Protestant establishment of Ireland 
was on the very verge of ruin. But I have 
already trespassed too long on the House ; 
I will therefure conclude with the few simple 
pathetic words of Lord Russell, the ancestor 
of the noble Lord opposite, the words of 
one on whose heart, even on the scaffold, 
an additional pang would have been in- 
flicted, if he had been told and could have 
believed that in these latter days a de- 
scendant of his own—one who inherited all 
his courage, and many of his virtues, who 
was blessed by Providence with superior 
talent, and high in the confidence of his 
Sovereign, might have rescued the Protes- 
tant Church of Ireland in its utmost need 
from the extremity of danger, yet deliber- 
ately preferred its overthrow. ‘The words 
used by Lord Russell were these : “ I did be- 
lieve, and do still, that Popery is breaking 
in upon this nation; and that those who 
advance it will stop at nothing to carry 
on their design. I am heartily sorry that 
so many Protestants give their helping 
hand to it.” 


Sir John Hobhouse: The applauses 


which proceed from hon, Gentlemen 
on the other side are very natural 
upon the conclusion of the speech of the 
right hon, Gentleman. Will the House 
now allow me to make a few comments 
upon the remarks which he has made? I 
mean to do so not altogether in the tone 
adopted by my right hon. Friend, if he 
will permit me still soto call him. I mean 
to attempt recalling the House of Com- 
mons to that which in fact is the subject 
matter of debate. But in doing so I think 
that it is due in the first place to myself, 
as to others, to the noble and hon. 
persons with whom I have the honour to 
be connected, to make one or two com- 
ments upon that which formed, in my 
opinion, the spirit of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman’s speech, and which was directed 
against a noble Lord who holds a place at 
present in his Majesty’s Administration. 
And why was this? Because that noble 
Lord happened to have used an ingenious 
quotation in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, For this he has been subjected by 
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my right hon. Friend to what I must take 
the liberty of calling avery unjust im- 
putation. The right ‘hon. Gentleman has 
been pleased to say in reference to the 
quotation made by Lord Holland in the 
House of Lords—a quotation, I believe, 
from some monkish historian—I can help 
him to the name, although I suppose he 
does not require it from me—the quota- 
tion is from Janus Vitanus, and it is this: 
“Que perpetuo sunt agitata manent.” 
And my right lion. Friend says, that the 
true interpretation of this ts, that “ by 
perpetual agitation” my noble Friend, the 
noble Lord, and we ‘‘are to remain in 
oflice.” 

Sir James Graham was understood to 
disclaim applying it to the noble Lord in 
the manner described by the right hon. 
Baronet. 

Sir J. Hobhouse: Did not the right 
hon. Baronet mean to apply it to the Ad- 
ministration of which the right hon, Baro- 
net was a Member? By so applying it, I 
hope I am not guilty of any discourtesy in 
throwing back the imputation, and telling 
the right hon. Gentleman that no such 
motive influences his Majesty’s Ministers 
in the conduct they pursue; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman can find for his 
charge no greater proof than that which 
he has brought forward to-night, I am 
quite confident that the country will not | 
pass such a sentence as he has pronounced | 
upon us. My right hon. Friend seems to | 
think that it is for some base objects we | 
are now sitting here—that it is for the | 
mere emoluments, the mere power, that | 
office confers that we condescend to sit | 
here, and to be baited by him every night. | 
I trust that the right hon. Gentleman has 
had too much experience of the personal 
honour if not of the political conduct of 
his former Friends, to believe that they 
are capable of acting in a manner so com- 
pletely incompatible with the honour of 
English Gentlemen. Ido not know what 
pleasure the right hon. Gentleman can 
find in thus perpetually putting forward 
such charges. But I wish to call this to 
his recollection, that when a man changes 
his opinions ([ do not mean to say the 
right hon.Gentleman hasdoneso); but when 
a man changes to another side of the 
House (and no one has a right to object 
to that); but this I say, that a man may act 
magnanimously without carrying into his 
new position a perpetual bitterness against 
his ancient allies. The right hon.Gentleman 
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has omitted no occasion on which he did 
not bring forward, not political, but per- 
sonal charges against us. Allow me to 
say, that he has repeated this practice over 
and over again; and after having tried to 
create some division amongst the Friends 
behind me, now tries to create d!- 
visions amongst those who supported the 
illustrious man who was at the head of 
the Administration to which that right 
hon. Gentleman belonged. I have seen 
his motives, and I have traced over and 
over again the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sir J. Graham to order. There 
was no person less disposed than he was 
to interrupt the course of the debate: but 
he appealed to the Speaker whether, when 
the right hon. Gentleman proceeded to 
impute motives, he did not exceed the 
order of debate. 

Sir J. C. Hobhouse: I do not think I 
am open to the reprehension of the right 
hon. Baronet. I certainly said I could 
trace the motives; perhaps I ought to 
have said the intention. Ido not mean to 
say anything whatever which can be con- 
strued into a want of courtesy to the right 
hon. Gentleman; but what I meant to 
say was this, that I thought I could trace 
repeatedly the hand of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman in an attempt to disconnect Lord 
Grey and those Friends of his who form 
the present Government, and those who 
happen to think with him. I had notthe 
honour of being a member of the Cabinet 
of Lord Grey; but I had the honour of 
holding two ‘high official situations under 
the right hon. Gentleman and under the 
noble Lord; and I had the honour of 
having the office of the Irish Secretary- 
ship handed over to me. But this I can 
say, that if the right hon. Gentleman 
thinks to discredit us with some of the 
followers or Friends of Lord Grey who 
happen not to agree with those now con- 
nected with the Government—I must tell 
him this, that I have the best authority for 
saying that the noble and _ illustrious per- 
son referred to never has accused the Go- 
vernment of Lord Melbourne, and never 
had the right to complain, that they acted 
in any way that he could complain of. I do 
say that we are doing nothing more nor less 
than this, that we have attempted to carry on 
a great principle, This Administration is 
but the offspring of the Reform Bill. This 
Administration is but the offspring of that 
Bill, of which the right bon. Gentleman 
was one of the framers, and of which the 
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noble Lord opposite was one of the sup- 
porters. So far, then, from the right hon. 
Gentleman taunting us for anything we 
have done, and which could justify him in 
attacking us—so far from his branding 
this Administration with the character he 
has applied to us, I am confident that 
when the truth comes to be told we shall 
be considered to have fairly carried out 
the principle upon which the Government 
of 1830 acted. The right hon. Gentle- 
man brought, I think, this question to the 
test, and which ought to be applied to it. 
It is this—how is Ireland to be governed ? 
That is the test. I have not heard—I do 
not exactly know what is—the course that 
the right hon, Gentleman and _his Col- 
leagues mean to pursue on this occasion. 
They say they will not oppose the bring- 
ing in of the Bill. They say they do not 
mean to oppose, as far as I can under- 
stand, the second reading of this Bill. Am 
I to understand that they mean to take 
the same course that they did last Session ? 
Am I to understand that they mean to 
annihilate the Protestant corporations in 
Ireland, and say that there are to be no 
corporations at all, for fear the Catholics 
should be admitted into them. Now 
this is the question, and nothing but 
this; and now let me come to a point 
which I do not understand. My noble 
Friend, the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, has stated, that the Government 
intend to pass this Bill. They intend to 
attempt passing this Bill. And when my 
noble Friend says that, I certainly, as one 
of the Government, stand here in con- 
firmation of that statement, and take its 
responsibility upon me. And I now ask 
the right hon. Gentlemen opposite, if we 
do not pass this Bill, do they intend to 
govern Ireland upon the other principle ? 
Does the right hon. Gentleman, suppos- 
ing the happy day should arrive in which 
we should be relieved of our thankless 
servitude here, does he intend to govern 
Ireland with Orange handkerchiefs and 
‘“‘the Kentish fire,” and this, too, with 
the assistance of a very respectable noble- 
man acting as fugleman? Does the right 
hon. Gentleman mean to do this? I 
think that the King’s Government, and 
the country too, will consider they have a 
right to ask the question, and to have a 
decided answer to it. I am here not 
to force an answer to my question 
from the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, but think the country will put sucha 
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question, and also expect an answer to it. 
The answer they will have to give must 
be, whether or not they mean to give a 
Corporation Bill to Ireland—whether do 
you intend to legislate for Ireland as you 
legislate for England and Scotland—whe- 
ther you, distinguished gentlemen and 
powerful party opposite, mean to govern 
Ireland on opposite principles? There is 
no medium in these two courses. The 
Irish people, I tell you, will reject your no- 
corporation principle. I do not speak of 
your, so called, Protestants; but I am 
speaking of the Irish people, as repre- 
sented by the mass—as represented by 
the great body of the intelligence, wealth, 
talent, and power of the community. I 
say, they will not be content with the 
annihilation of the Corporations as they 
exist—they will not, certainly, be satisfied 
with a middle course with which you 
hope to content them; and before you 
make a stand at all, you must determine 
what is the course you will take. Will 
you take up that position which you re- 
treated from before, and by retreating 
from which you obtained so much power 
and popularity at the time. The right 
hon. Gentleman ought to be prepared to 
tell the country—I mean when he and his 
party succeed to our places—he ought to 
be prepared to tell the country whether 
he intends that there shail be no Corpora- 
tion reform for Ireland—whether he in- 
tends to govern in spite of the majority— 
a majority in his own House of Commons, 
assembled under his own auspices, and all 
this, too, because that proposal is sup- 
ported by a majority in the House of 
Lords. I tell a plain tale. The hon. 
Member for Bath complained last night 
that we were not sufficiently explicit. I 
do not object to his complaining, but he 
shall not have to complain of my not 
being explicit enough to-night. The 
question to be decided to-night is this: 
shall this country be governed by a majority 
of the House of Lords against a majority 
of the House of Commons, or shall it be 
governed by a majority of the House of 
Commons against a majority of the House 
of Lords? Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man mean to govern by a majority of the 
House of Lords against a majority of the 
House of Commons? I quote his own 
words—he has said he could not. I have 
his recorded phrases about me. [ do not 
quote newspapers. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet said, he would not do it, and he did 
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do it afterwards. 
tice, and he afterwards gave us a notable 
instance of his falling into it himself. I 
am quite sure, that the right hon. Baronet 
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(Sir Robert Peel) is not afraid of his own | 


words, That right hon. Baronet did s 
that it was to a majority of this House he 
intended to appeal. It is to that majority 
I appeal—in a Parliament collected by 
himself and under his own auspices; col- 
lected, J] will not say under what pre- 
tences, for 1 do not wish to lower any one 
in his own estimation and that of others. 
But the Parliament | appeal to is, in the 
common acceptation, his own, and from 
that Parliament it would be hardly fair, 
and I trust that, if tried, it would not be 
safe, for him to appeal, Our majority 
upon this question is 86. Are we to be 
controlled by a majority of the other 
House of Parliament? | , no—de- 
cidedly no; and unless the right hon. 
Gentleman is prepared to accept the 
Government on the terms of carrying it 
on by a majority of the House of Lords 
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say 


controlling the majority of the House of | 
controlling, too, that which is | 


Commons, 
a popular 
rights, 
House of Commons must be 
far more conversant than the other House, 
unless he is prepared to accept the 
Government on such terms, I say, that 
his opposition to this measure is net wise, 
and is not consistent with his usual pru- 
dence; and [ trust, experience on 
so many other occasions has proved, he 
will be shown to be wrong on 
this. The noble Lord has introduced a 
Bill similar to that of last year, 
forming Municipal Corporations in Ire- 
land, and I must say, that | have heard 
nothing, unless from the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, which could iv the least approach 
to any argument against the introduction 
of that measure. It has been said, that 
the people of Ireland are unfit and dis- 
qualified for power; that is to say, that 
if power be given to them they will use it, 
not for the common weal, but against it. 
And whereas, you may give Corporations 
in Scotland and in England, that you may 
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fairly intrust to the people theselection of 


those who will manage their own affairs, 
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he 
apprehends, if you give these Corporations 
to Ireland, they will do something against 
the Protestant religion in that country. 
Has, I ask, the Protestant religion flou- 
rishe rd under the present corporation sys- 
tem? Certainly not. If none but C atho- 
lies had in 
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been selected to fill offices 
Corporations, surely no more mischief 


could have he en done than by the system 
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if we are to 
Protestants, 
opinion. Ido not 
Dublin is a good 
he, in reference 
to it, profane author, 
Homer its being gcolden chain 
let down from heaven, and thus communi- 
to man! We 
Protestantism of the 
some time, and 
Some- 
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judge of Protestantism by 

we can have no other 
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subject 5 
ither a 


think the Recorder 
judge upon this 
quoted 
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cating divine blessings 
have tricd the pure 
right hon, Gentleman 
now goings g to try ° 


for 
are 
thing in a spirit of fairness and impar- 
My noble Friend, in one part of 


we 


| his speech, alluded, as I have before said, 


and a question with which the | 
| | hall say is this, 
not rendered ourselves liable to any of the 


in Ireland you may not so intrust then — | 
| observations I must be allowed to make in 
| Justice to our own characters, in justice to 


that there, if you give them the power, 
they will only select persons who will do 
mischief to the community. The right | 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down, 
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to what would be the probable result of 
ihe rejection of this Bill. Supposing that 
rat astroph e which he shadowed out in no 
imbivuous phrase were to occur, all 


that I think we have 


vel rv 


imputations which have been cast on us. 
When first we undertook the Government 
sf the country, which we did under most 
difficult circumstances, we began by at- 
lempting to confer, and we succeeded in 
ziving free Municipal Corporations in 
Eneland. [nthe course of the last Par- 
lament, passed many acts which I 
‘rtain a dispassionate posterity will 
of great benefit to this country ; 
it is my beliet, that even the hon. Gentle- 
men who are now our opponents, will, one 
day or other that we deserve for 
these acts she approbation of the country. 
If we fail in the object we have now in 
view—that of making Ireland participate 
in the have assisted In con- 
ferring on England, we shall, at least, fail 
honourably. We shall, at least, have 
attempted a great object, and it is more 
honourable to fail in an endeavour of mag- 
nitude than in a small undertaking. The 
whole of our career, short as it has been, has 
been marked with that endeavour. These 


we 
fee| CC 


consider 


confess 


blessings we 


| Our constituents, in justice to that majority 
of the House which has hitherto supported 
O 
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us, which, I have no doubt, will still conti- 
nue to lend us its generous aid, and in the 
face of which, I must repeat, | defy the 
right hon. Baronet to undertake the 
Government of this country. 

Sir Robert Peel: 1 should infer, Sir, 
that, as it is not intended to take the divi- 
sion in this stage of the proceedings, it 
might suit the general convenience that 
the debate should be brought to a 
If I am wrong in that impression, [ am 
perfectly ready to give way to what may 
be the prevailing ey respecting the 
adjournment. But if the general wish is 
that this debate should be brought to a 
close, I am ready so far give to 
that wish, 


) 
ciose. 


to eirect 


as to make now the few obser- 


f COMMONS} 





vations which I have to make. Jd say the 
few observations, because I am almo:s 

ashamed to rise after the speech of my | 
right hon. Friend who sits on my left hand, 
and after that attempt at a sake: heard 
from a Minister of the Crown. I know 


and I respect the ability of that right hon. | 
Gentleman—and what inference do : draw | 
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in Dublin, who had met to petition Par- 
liament. He concealed from us everything 
which he intended with respect to the 
Church—he concealed from us everything 
vhich he intended with respect to poor. 
laws—but he provoked a discussion on the 
14th Resolution, which bad been come to 
by a number Gentlemen who thought 
the vy y migh ts safety exercise the humble 


of 
ith 


tition. 


privilege of px He knew the peti- 
tion was to be presented to the House— 
for that anneared on the face of the resolu- 


tion—but he would hardly wait till it was 
xefore be made an attack on it. 
ew that the proper time for making 
‘ith respect to those resolu- 
n th petition should be pre- 

he opportunity of in- 
trodu the Mesieleal Bill to accuse 
those who had attended the meeting, but 
who were not yet prepared with a petition, 
making charges against the Ministry, 
they shrunk from supporting in their 
places in Parliament. The noble Lord had 
received an answer which he little ex- 
pected. ‘* You deal in general, in vague 
declamation,” said the noble Lord; “ no 
facts have you to mention, not one: I chal. 
lenge you to come forward with the de- 
tails; and [ will brand you with disgrace, 


mless you produce your facts.” Well, four 


slened, l 





an 
tions was wh 





s] oom 4 
sented ; but he took t 
‘ 1, 


cin’ 


of 
au 
which 


‘hours did not clapse before the discussion 


from his failure? Not that his powers 
have deserted him, but that he fel lt the 
utter impossibility of contending with the 

speech which he followed, but which he | 
did not attempt to answer. I have been} 
rather surprised by the course which thi 

debate has taken. His Majesty called our 
attention, in the Speech from the Throne, 
to the state of Ireland. He espec " com- 


under 


a] 





manded the Commissioners to brine 
our notice the state of Ireland, 
wisdom of adopting all such measures as 


may improve the condition of that part of 


the United Kingdom. 
commended an early 
same sentence, of —_ great measures— 
the constitution of the municipal body 
Ireland, the question of the Church, 


His Maiest 


SS 
consiceration, 


in 
and 


and the | 


the question of the application of poor-laws | 


to Ireland. And when the nobie Lord 
intimated to us that he did not intend, 
moving for leave to bring in the Municipal 
Bill, to confine himself to the discussion of 
the abstract merits of that question, but 
would enter into the general question of the 
state of Ireland, I took it for granted it was 
his intention to take a comprehensive view 
of the condition of that country, and to 
afford us an outline of each of the three 
great measures alluded to in his Majesty’s 
Speech. What, however, was the course 
which the noble Lord, 
House of Commons, took on opening the 
subject? He fixed on a resolution which 
had been passed by a body of Gentlemen, 





in 
| 


| of justice. 





the leader of the | 
| which entitled them to be placed over the 





became very inconvenient; and then the 
House was told, that it would be infinitely 
better to con to the 

tention, which was the proper object of 
ebate—that the detail of small facts 
was more inconvenient than a statement of 
general principles—and we were implored 
to return to that which was the legitimate 
subject for our consideration, viz. the Mu- 
nicipal Bill. There were facts in abun- 
dance. The resolution complained of was 
this—that patronage had been so applied, 
and the prerogative of mercy so exercised, 
as to shake confidence in the administration 
Well, the facts were brought 
h that general allegation 


4 


i] 
vit 
c } ” lean ° 
line themselves grea 


our ¢ 


mpl 


wer 
ras 


forward, by whic 


| was supported, and a tender was made by 


those who did bring them forward to prove 
them before any tribunal which the House 
of Commons should choose to appoint. It 
was said, “ We assert that persons have 
been placed in a situation, who, however 
respectable in private life—who, however 
eminent in certain attainments of a lawyer, 
have still not that professional standing 


heads of other barristers of superior quali- 
fications ; and the consequence of that une 
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due advancement has been, that in a situe, 
importance —more | 
oe 
itor-Gene1 ral, | 
the at- | 
and the duties} w 


ation of the utmost 
important than the ostensibly respon: 
situation of Attorney or Solic 
because the influence is greater, 
tendance is more constant, 
more unseen,—in that situation of 
dential advice has | 
dual who has taken 
Association 
That was one fact; 
establish it before a 
fairly and impartially 
Select Committee !” 

you cannot have : 

things are not fit 

lect Committee. 

an impeacliment 

What! an impeach t 
ther, in discharging by whol 
from gaol, Lord Mulgray 
wisely the prerogative of : 
quire whether Mr. Pigott was, und 
the circumstances, a proper individu: 


IC?CT 


now existing 
' 


mercy 


be appointed contidential adviser at Akers 
Let me ask, is there no possibi- 


Castle ? 
lity of questioning any act of a 
of the Crown, or of a member 
vernment, but by going throug! 
bersome process of an impeach ment ! 
the noble Lord Lord- 
Ireland, or the noble Lord the Seeretar: 
that country, be put on the footing 
Strafford or a Laud, will “ not 
descend to answer the ee ctlor rie 
be made to his conduct? It mi 

be by a Select Committee, and not t by 
yeachment, that we can inquire 
Loo Oxmantown appointed Mr. 
to the magistracy prior to or subsequ 
to the occurrences which induced “ys 
Vesey not to recommend him to t! 
mission of the peace fer the Que 
County. Do you mean to resist the 
quiry into these facts? Do you nican, 
after resting this debate on the 14th or 
24th Resolution that was come to at the 
meeting in Dublin—do you alter 
saying, “ Those allegations and vitupera- 
tions are unfair, and let us have facts— 
facts with which we can deal, 
we can reply”—-do you mean, after this, to 
turn round and tell us that “ 
impeachment will do: we 
of the high dignity of our situation, that 


the Licutenant 


whe Ui 


in. 


mean, 


we will yield to nothing but an impeach- | t 
nothing short of an impeachment | 
not the noble | 


ment ; 
will satisfy us?” Why did 
Lord take the more statesman-like course 


of entering on the state of Lreland?— | 


{Fes, 8} 


confi- | an 


Ch ahi ol Engl and ? 





and to which | 


Nothing but , 
are so convinced | 


ject 
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ord John — : I did so. ]—Yes ; 
the state of Ireland into which the 

was that frem which 

stion Wi 
the question of poor-laws 


CL 


but 


noble Lord ent ol 
the hurch ¢ 


qi 

that from whic 
1 
! 


uk is excluded—was 
] 
il 
— rm} 17 ’ ’ 
luded. ‘The noble Lord’s perform- 
iS an im} proveme nt on the provincial 
mance oi h we have heard ; for 
: : rage = Me 
the play of Hamlet wv aa both the 


» 7e 
Clad On itted. 


\ { 
y hi 


apply the 
spect of 


TC ik Rye a 


p- 
are infl icting 
to the people of 

you, do you 


> ther mea- 


Parlia- 
orporation of 

i the Church of 
ply the iden- 
tion ‘ the Church 
d, which you have applied to the 
If you do not, on 
refuse? Is it not 


| | 
what eround do you 


| that there is a peeulic irity of circumstances 


is a peculi: rity in the 

land, which 

ion to that country of a differ. 

pi we? If that be with re- 
to the Church—if it be not an insult 
apply different principles on 
ferent circumstances—let me 

1ot to take it for granted 

an identity 
another measure is an insult 

Do you mean to apply the 

s to Ireland as you have acted 

with respect tothe poor-laws? 

an iaebestions subject, affecting the 

s, the sympathies, and feelings of as 

a number of human beings as the 

nicips il Corporations Reform, or almost 

any other politic al question which can be 
The law of England is, that every 

aa in the kingdom, who is old, 
maimed, or otherwise impotent, is 
entitled to relief from his parish. Do you 
mean to apply that law to Ireland—you 
who talk so loudly of identity of legisla- 
lation? I fear you do not. I know many 
among those who clamour the loudest about 

e and equal laws are the most forward 


justifies 


trie 
LruCc 


! slode 
xnowiledage 


justic 
to charge us with insulting the people of 
Ireland, and the most active in crying out 
for redress—who shrink within themselves 
when poor-laws for Ireland are the sub- 
of discussion. Poverty and impo- 
O 2 
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tence are rot entitled in their eyes, to the 
same identity of legislation as_ political 


partisans. On this point they show them- 
selves in their true colours, and the prin- 
ciple of identity, as far as the right of the 
poor to relief is concerned, is denominated 
by no more soothing appellation than ‘‘a 
great humbug.” When we ask these cla- 


mourers for equal Jaws and justice, why do | 


you refuse to support your poor on the 
same fooing as the poor in England are 
supported, and tell them to do so in perfect 
accordance with their own principle of 
identity of legislation, they answer us, and 
say, “ Treland is differently circumstanced 
from England ; 
pends upon circumstances; it should be 
left open to them.” The noble Lord should 


have told us his intentions with regard to | 


and [ maintain that he cannot justly call 
on the House to pass the Bill for which he 
municipal cor- 


poor-laws for that country as well as tithes ; 


has moved respecting the 
porations without letting us know what 
his measures on two points will 
embrace. With 


those 
respect 
tien would be on this measure. In Ene- 
land the right of voting depends not on the 
value of the house in which the voter lives, 
but on the payment of his rates—in which 
are included, of course, the poor-rate. Now, 
before you offer us the Municipal Corpor - 
tion Bill for Ireland, do you refuse to give 
us any explanation on the subject of the 
connexion of rating with the right of voting 
in towns in Ireland ? Do you mean to say, 
that these who are rated to the poor-rate 
alone shall have the right to vote, or that 
that right shall be derived solely from the 
value of the tenement occupied by the in- 
habitant of the town. In either case, do 
you mean to submit the Municipal Bill to 
the Committee before you give any expla- 
na ion of your views on this most important 
question? The country longs for an 
answer. My right hon. Friend (Sir J. 
Graham) on my left has so fully entered 


into all the subjects broached in the colla- | 


teral discussion which was invited, pro- 
voked, and compelled, by the noble Lord 


opposite, that he has spared me the trouble, | 


and precluded me from the necessity of 
proceeding any length with it. Hehas, 
in short, anticipated me, and left me very 
little to say on them. 
tions, however, broached in the resolution 


which the noble Lord has made the basis 
of the discussion, are, whether the patron- 
age vested in the Irish Government has been 


{COMMONS} 


the whole question de- | 


to poor-laws for | 
Ireland, see for a moment what the opera- | 


The two main ques- | 
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| properly exercised, and whether the royal 
prerogative of mercy, placed in the hands 
re the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, has 
been rightly applied. By far the greatest 
| matter connected with the former was the 
appointment of Mr. Pigott to the situation 
| of confidential adviser at the Castle. Mr. 
| Pigott, from all I have heard, is a respect- 
| able man; but i contend that his appoint- 
ment was improper. Do you think that I 
object to it because he is a Roman Catholic ? 
No, far be it from me to do so. I object 
to because it shows the animus which 
actuates the Government, and because it is a 
| direct cncouragementand sanction to the As- 
sociation now sitting in Dublin, that gentle- 
' man being an active member of the body. 
| The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir J, 
C. Hobhouse) asks me what course I shall 
pursue when I receive that appointment of 
which T had not the slightest expectation 
until the right hon. Gentleman spoke. To 
this I answer that, as | doubt his authority 
to confer that appointment on me, I also 
doubt his right to catechise me on the 
results of a contingency which, until this 
night, | thought of all other things was the 
most remote. And now, what between the 
funeral speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
—the song of the dying swan—and the 
declaration volunteered by him, that it 
would be madness in me to hope to conduct 
che Government at all, I am left in the 
wreatest doubt as to the actual position in 
which I stand. That speech was half a 
congratulation on the future prospects of 
the Government of which the right hon. 
Baronet is a Member, and half consisted 
of lugubrious prophesies and lamentations as 
to their inability to carry it on. But T shall 
answer his question more fully, I shall con. 
trast with it the course which I pursued in 
respect to the Orange societies last Session 
of Parliament, and the cvurse which the 
Governnent pursucs in respect to the 
National Association in Ireland during this. 
I am told by hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, that the greater part of 
my support in the House is derived 
from the adherence of Orangemen to me, 
and the influence of Orangemen in my 
favour. Now, I appeal to my hon. Friends 
behind me, many of whom were then 
members of Orange societies, whether any 
man could be more anxious to persuade 
them than I was at the time his Majesty’s 
commands for their suppression was issued 
to acquiesce in them—or whether any man 
could have been more studious to change 
and divest those societies of the spirit that 


7 
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pervaded them which might have been 
dangerous to the peace and tranquillity of 
the country? In those endeavours | was 
aided by the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Home Department, who, on that occa- 
sion, spoke the sentiments of the Govern- 
ment. Will he now take the same cours¢ 
with regard to the National Association ? 


He cannot depart from his principles of | 


identity in legislation, although the national 
Association, and not municipal laws, be the 
subject of discussion. the 
pression of the Orange sox ieties 
question the noble Lord came down tu 
the House, and stated that he 
sulted the law-office:s of the Crown 
Attorney and Solicitor General—and that 
there existed doubts in his mind as to the 
illegality of these socicties. He threw 
himself therefore on their loyalty, and he 
said he felt himself compelled to rely on 
their good sense. That ppeal he 
made to them—will he try a similar one 
with the loyalty of the National Associa- 
tion? He said, moreover, that secret signs 
and symbols were not illegal ; 

secret meetings, held in different par 

the country, presided over by regularly 


When 


Was 1n 


had con- 


wus the ap 


ap- 
i 


pointed presidents, were so. He also urged | mome: 


the right of the Crown to ask any one 


in its employment, especially if it was one | i 


of trust 
belonged to a secret society of 

and if he did, to discharee him, unless he 
at once dissolved his e 
Did the noble Lord ask tha jnestion of 
Mr. Pigott? [ think the principle laid cow 
by the noble Lord was, that when a civil 
office is to be conferred the Governm 
shall lay down the conditions on which 
can be held. Did the noble Lord exercise 
the right he asserted on the former oecasion 


and responsibility, whether fh 


anv ki 


mnexton Vith ii 


to do that in the instance of Mr. Pigott ? | 


If the dissolution of all connexion with 
] 


societies of that nature was required as a 


sine qua non of all persons appointed to | 


or serving in situations under the Govern- 
ment, why did not the noble Lord require 
it in this case as well as in the other case 
where Orangemen were in question? Th 
noble Lord on that occasion also said, in 
allusion to the magistracy, that no man 
sheuld be appointed who belonged to any 
political society, because the Bench should 


be free from all suspicion, and the ma- | 


gistrate should have the character of im- 
partiality with all classes of society which 
he was called on to deal with. I think 
that is a good rule, but has the noble Lord 
applied it to the recent appoiatments to the 
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Have no members 
sociation been made 

mip Pye 
connexion witi it: 


magistracy of Ireland ? 
National As 


macistrate s since their 


of the 


| The noble Lord expressed his confidence in 


Orange societies, and 
satisfied they would 


} = an 
Gissolve Witte 


the loyalty of the 
ed that he was 
he Kine's wishes, and 

sity of any law against them. 

imilar experiment on the 

1 Association? Has 

in that body? But 

is the 

f England condemning 

the 
Lords, when a vacancy in a 
ti , trust is filled by 
ive members, and you 
of Commons that you 
‘the Crown are iden- 

IT know that a distinetio: 


a technical mind between 


. ~ lf. 
meaning of the 
association In 


this 


creat 


two ciass s of associations, 


ed that one was 


the nature of the 


I know that it may be ure 
eeret and ex LuSIVe, composed alone ot 
testants, and holding its meetings In 


the other is open to the 


ditions and creecs 
fora 
The noble Lord 


e stl 
Vas not lilev ] 


Yall Col 

us CXaMine 
egal; and 
= ee | which 7¢ 
only }) Naiev which if 
7 , 
the hon. Gentlemen’s 


of the 


ns all over the 


Tt 


at in everv 
lich Inter. 
of justice, 


w! 
»jaw—that is 
the dang rou 


National Asso 
_ 


Wi V, the 


hy sanction its proceedings: 


a COMSCY 
the worse 


ncourage 1 


e 
You, who eonclhude all vour speeches re- 


artial 


I ask 


specting Ireland with a 
as equa iAWs, WV, 


crv tor 


- } 
Jtustice as Well 


do you place in offices of power and 


responslbilityv men who bdelone to an 
I : 
rent ae : 
association Which could pass 


this reso ution 
and be prepared to act on it. Resolved 
—* That it be recommended to ail 


frelandto hol Ipublig mee 


parishes 
1 ; HG 

througnout fingson 
the same day in every part of thi 
What is the object of that resolution, 


me ask you, except it be to show the phy- 


r 
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let 
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sical force which they command, and so “to 
compel acquiescence in their wishes? And 
for what purposes were these meetings to be 
held, and was this display of physical force 
to be organised? The resolution explains 
the wl hole matter, for it concludes thus— 
“ To petition in favour of Corporate Re- 


Municipal Corporations 


form, Vote by Ballot, the total Abolition ! 


of Tithes, and to appoint Pacificators.” 
When the downcast clergy of the Estab- 


lished Church in Ireland are seen daily | 
struggling for the m: intenance of their I cra] 
rights—and daily driven down also by 


famine and privations of every description, 
because they can not get What is their 
right by iaw—when the noble Lord opposite 
tells us that that country is ina state of 
perfect quictude, and offers these rate 
men a verse of a modern song as an only 
consolation, while the more eloquent prose 
of the insurance offices informs them pithily 
that their lives cannot be insured—when 
such men as Mr. Pigott are put into offices 
of high trust, without relinquishing their 
connexion with an association which cries 
aloud for the abolition of tl blood-stained 


get 
5 


6 
ile 


impost, tithes,” then is all confidence in 
the integrity of the Government destroyed, 


and every honest man will begin to think 
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and, by giving one party the exclusive 
privilege of indiscriminate merey, would 
render another the object of hatred and 
fear. Such an use of the Royal prerogative 
is only calculated to make mercy odious, 
and clemeney ridiculous. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant had dealt with clemency, in round 


numbers, merely on the report of an in- 
spector of prisons. Now, I would ask, 
there any i aes dent for such an indiscri- 


lication of the great attribute of 
re ertainly not, upon any principle, 
on any known authority. I recollect I 
had the honour of accompanying his late 
Majesty on his visit to Sec stl; md—a visit of 
pe euliar inter st, as it was the first occasion 
on whieh that portion of the empire had 
been visited by a Prince of the House of 
Hanover, as the Sovereign of the coun- 
Now I doubt very much that, on 
‘casion, any person confined on a 
harge, was liberated, to do honour 
to the visit of the Chief Governor—and I 
do that some persons 


minate ¢ 


mercy . 


t rv. 


that oc 


think I re collect, 


confined for breaches of the excise laws, 
were discharged from prison ; but even this 
was not done until the cases had been 


referred to the E:xcise-office, and a selection 
made of the causes that were most deserving 


it his duty to take care of himself. Such | of the Royal clemency. This is the only 

is the state of Ireland at present. With | instance that 1 know of, in which merey 

respect to the exercise of the Royal prero- | was extended to persons confined for of- 

gative of mercy by the Lord- Lieutenant of fences avainst the law, on the visit of 

Ireland, the noble Lord opposite admits | Chief Governor, Oh! yes, there is one 

that several prisoners were discharged by | other instance that occurs to my mind, but 
} 


that Nobleman, on his visitation of the 


kingdom—some of them according to the 





regular forms used in such cases, others 
“4 . . te ae 
without attending to those forms. When 


Fan} 


the subject was first movted, it was said to 


Oh, you object to clemency—you 
lack mercy.” We answer, that we do 

j } 
not object to clemency, and we hope 


i 
that we do not lack merey. We do not 
object to clemene y; but we do to its inju- 
rious exercise. esa: well-timed and 
applied properly, is a blessing ; but to give 
it a good effect, it should be extended with 


due regard to the claim of those pra} ving 
for it—with a due regard to the public 
interest, aatening the respect om g to 
justice, and with a careful attention to the 
character of the judges who. tried the 
convict, and who, to administer mercy 
wisely and rightly, ought, in all cases of 


the kind, to be consulted by the person 
having the power of extending it. We do 
not object to clemency ; but we object to 
that which, under its “sacred name, would 
make the administration of justice odious ; 





it is of a poetical nature. It is recorded 
in a farce—-a farce known, | be'ieve, by the 
name of Tom Thumb. Uf I recollect right, 


and I refer to the classical authority of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, the King 
ind Lord Grizale appear upon the stage. 
The King say ‘ Rebellion is dead—I’ll 
eo to breakfast.” And to celebrate the 


auspicious event, he says, “ Open the prisons 
—turn the captives loose — and let our 
treasurer advance a guinea from our royal 
treasury to pay their several debts.” These 
are the only two instances of mercy ex. 
tended to prisoners on the visits of Chief 
Governors to particular towns with which 
{ am acquainted —one is from real life, 
and the other from fiction. On the visit 
of his Majesty, to which I have alluded, 
some offenders were certainly pardoned, but 
on a visit of the Lord-Lieutenant to the 
prisons, the governors are called on to 
sacrifice a hecatomb of victims to grace the 
majesty of a Chief Governor. But now 
with respect to subordinate points; for, 
after the overwhelming debate which the 
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noble Lord had opened on the 14th Reso-~ 
lution passed at the Dublin mecting, one 
is almost inclined to forget that such 
matters as a Municipal Bill, a Poor Law 
Bill, a Church Bill, and a Tithe Bill, 
remain to be discussed. pe ith regard to the 
Municipal Bill, 1 wes glad to hear er 
the hon. and heated Shakes for Bath had 
on that point reserved to them the right 
of free discussion; and J will therefore state 
ny opinions ¢ on that 

absence of personality 

can desire, and with as n 

consistent with the very 

I entertain to it. In the ack 

noble Lord to the House, hy 

because Englishmen inhabited E 

Scotchmen inhabited Scotland, 

dered them deserving of im mnicipa 

ment, but because Ireland was ii 

Irishmen, we 
entitled to the same 
determined to withl« 
told, that because wi 
leges, we offer an insult 
Now, Sir, I utteriy di 
offer any insult to the 
not because they are Irishmen that 
think it politic to extend to them the 
corporate rights that England and 
enjoy. No, Sir, it is on far 
grounds. It is because [ entertain 
doubts of the good 
would destroy ONE Se 

and establish anoth ier des eri 

bodies in their stead, i 

to the same 
contended that, according to 
Union, and after the ¢ 
had passed, there ought to be an equal 
rights and privileges extended to Irela 
and the other branches l my 
fully grant that, under those Ac 
people of Ireland have a perfect ri 
the enjoyment of all civil privileges ; 
I utterly deny that corporations 
portion ‘of those civil rights. 
man say that injustice 

chester or Birmingham, 
not had charters ines rporat ion granted 
to them; or, if those towns have 
unjustly excluded, I why have not 
those privileges been extended to them? 
It is not the principle of self-government 
that is at all involved in this question, but 
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of the Empire 


but 
form any 
Will any 
is done to Man 
because they hi ive 
of 
been 


J 
aSK, 


whether or no corporate institutions shall | 
i 


be continued in Ireland. I am bound to 


admit, that the presumption is in favour of | pex 
institutions be- j} que 


the continuance of those 
cause of their antiquity, and because simi- 
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| la? institutions exist in England ; but I do 

say, notwithstanding, that if the continuing 

‘of these in alae in their renewed shape 

shall appear dangerous to the safety of other 

institutions more strongly 

they endanger 

‘xpression of opinion by the minor- 

some of the best interests 
hazard, then I say there 

b vo far with 

other arguments 

yf those Cor- 

are accused of en- 

I bigoted fec ling 

| For myself, 

uch an accusation with 

denial. No 

‘The right 

osite a what I 

unicipal question in 

» into office. Now he 

me ask him, in return, 

do with the Church of 

mean to disturb it or 

to answer that question. 

yes uth m esta- 

against the 

am told that 

xe continued while 

to exist—when I 

re-establish. 

orporations would give 

loubt that the 

by their ex- 

id eflorts of 

all are 

destruction of the Estas 

Ireland? When we are 

of the House are 

ility to the Roman Catho- 

ion to this meas sure, have 

to complain of ? Have 

e rj ‘tain a feeling of 

In the year 1829 we passed the 

elief of the Roman Catholics. J 

any praise to myself for the part 

in passing that measure, because I 

upon me. 1 leave to 

| ot! ers the sole credit of having passed it ; 

charge me having joined in 

or the purpose of retaining 

and groundless. 

the fact were, al- 

that | was 

very night before I pro. 

the House! It was said, 

ill passed it would restore a 

equality in Ireland, and the 

] in way, what 

e the feelings of the Roman Catho- 


which we are still 


‘serve—lI say, if 
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lics towards the Established Church in the 
event of the Bill passing? The answer of 
Dr. Doyle, and all others of the Catholic 
Clergy and laity to whom the question was 
put, distinctly was,—‘* The complete re- 
moval of our civil disabilities will prevent 
any future intermeddling with the Church 
Establishment, that all agitation will cease, 
and that there will be a return, both on 
the part of the Jaity and the clergy, to the 
peaceful occupaticn of their former lives.” 
We are now asked for further concession ; 
but are the same promises and declarations 
made to us? No such thing. After we 
had been told that the Church Establish- 
ment should not be subverted— after hoping 
that the granting of equal civil privileges 
would put an end to all further demands— 
the Representatives sent to this House are 


Municipal Corporations 


religious freedom. They were told that 


{COMMONS} 





while the Church Establishment remains, 
we are to have unabated agitation, and that 


the new normal schools shall be applied to | 
_pire, who must ultimately be the judges if 
the opinions of Lord Plunkett have been 


that purpose. When we hear it declared, 
that while the Church Establishment exists 
in Ireland agitation will never cease, do we 
offer an insult if we refuse to strengthen the 
means for this agitation? Do we offer an 
insult if we desire to defend that Establish- 


ment? What, I ask, was the language of him | 


whom the Roman Catholics themselves 
selected as their advocate? What was the 
language of Lord Plunkett, the most pow- 
erful and able advocate, in my opinion, that 
the Roman Catholics ever had? I mean to 
speak of the ability exhibited upon the 
Roman Catholic question: he more than 
any other man contributed to the success of 
that measure. He must have spoken from 
his instructions: he was the chosen advo- 
cate of the Roman Catholics: he asked the 
Frotestants of England to waive their pre- 
judices ; and he told them what were his 
Opinions with respect to the Church. I 
ask you, are they stronger than mine? 
Lord Plunkett is still a Member of the 
Government : has he changed his opinions? 
These opinions were delivered by him in 
bringing forward the Roman Catholic ques- 
tion, and the people of England had confi- 
dence when the advocate of the Roman 
Citholics expressed those sentiments. Lord 
Plunkett said, “ If | could agree in believ- 
ing, that no step could be taken towards the 
Emancipation of the Roman Catholics with- 
out destroying the Protestant Church in 
Ireland, 1, who have supported these claims 
from my earliest life, would at once aban- 
don them. I would change sides, and _be- 
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come as strenuously their opponents as I 
have been their conscientious advocate.” 
Lord Plunkett said this, and he said more. 
He said, “J look upon the Protestant 
Church Establishment in Ireland as settled 
at the Union, and to talk of shaking it 
without shaking the whole empire is idle. 
The Protestant Church Establishment is 
the cement of the Union, and is interwoven 
with the institutions of both countries, and, 
if destroyed, all public security must be 
shaken, the connexion between the two 
countries destroyed, and the ruin of private 
property must follow the ruin of the pro. 
perty of the Church.” When was this 
opinion given by Lord Plunkett? Not in 
1825, but in 1828, the very year before 
the Catholic Relief Bill passed. If those 


| opinions were sound, I appeal to the people 
told that it is their duty to obtain entire | 


of England, who are so constantly invoked 
[cheers ]—if I understand those cheers the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite mistake me: I do 
not mean the English peopleexclusively ; but 
{ say ] do appeal to the people of this em- 


verified. I appeal to their deliberate judg- 
ment, whether, when they see an associa- 
tion, levying large contributions, and de- 
claring that it never will cease agitation 
while the Established Church exists, they 
can hesitate to believe that to grant such 
corporations as this Bill calls for to the 


/ towns in Ireland would not be to endan- 


| ger the other institutions of the country? 


The noble Lord, and he was glad to hear it, 
intimated his intention of sustaining the 
Established Church; but I ask on what 
principles he will sustain it? The noble 
Lord quoted an expression of Mr. Fox re- 
specting concession as a means of procuring 
good and peaceable government in Ireland. 
If the noble Lord agrees in the sentiments 
of Mr. Fox—if he says, I will concede one 
thing, and if that is not enough | will con- 
cede another, and when he finds that the 
grant of municipal corporations will not 
satisfy those who call out for justice, what 
will he next concede? Why, if he believes 
that this last concession will satisfy them, 
he has more grounds for the belief than I 
have, when I find that after battling for 
four or five years the foundation is no bet- 
ter than it was before, when the principles 
of concession advocated by Mr. Fox virtually 
commenced. Now, let me ask, if this sys- 
| tem of concession is to go on, how the noble 
Lord is to maintain the Church? The 
noble Lord, concurring with Mr. Fox, said 
he knew no other plan for governing a peo- 
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ple but by allowing them to have their own 
way. But the noble Lord must know, for 
he has had fair notice, that while the Pro- 
testant Church remains, the National As- 
sociation will agitate for concession. 


{Fes. 8} 


| 
| 


The | 


noble Lord by adopting the principle con- | 


cedes every thing—for if he acts on the 
doctrine that the people must have every 
thing they demand, he must not only con- 
cede till municipal reform is granted, but 
also till the Protestant Church is destroyed. 
I heard that declaration from the noble 
Lord with the utmost regret. ‘There is only 
one other point to which I wish to refer, 
and as the best reward for the patience with 
which the House has done me the honour 
to listen to me, I will confine myself to 
that, and ask how the granting of munici- 
pal reform will interfere with the adminis- 
tration of justice? ‘These corporations are 
to have the appointment of the sheritls, and 
consequently the chief influence in the ad- 
ministration of justice; and let me ask 
what will be the consequences of such a 
concession in the present heated and feverish 
state of Ireland? What will be its cilect 
on the minority, but to deprive them of that 
free and independent action which is neces- 
sary for the administration of justice? And 
let me appeal again to that same Fox who 
warned his audience against mistaking 
paper regulations for practical institutions 
--against attempting to establish anv identity 
of institutions in countries of different ha- 
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had advisedly adverted to the government 
of Lord Mulgrave in Ireland, because that 
seemed to him, after what had beer: said, a 
proper subject in order to hear the opinions 
of Members on the opposite side of the 
House. He should not therefore have ex- 
pected from the right hon. Gentleman that 
when an objection was made to that part of 
the discussion by the hon. Member for 
Bath, that that interruption should have 
been attributed to him as if he had interfered. 
He could only say, that the hon. Member 
for Bath did not speak from any prompting 
of his, and yet it had been thrown out, that 
he had in that way attempted to control 
the debate. With respect to the resolutions 
passed at the Meeting at Dublin, he had 
not read anything in them that induced him 
to suppose that a petition was the object of 
the meeting. It might, indeed, have been 
an oversight—if he had perceived it he 
should have deterred his remarks for another 
opportunity. As for the notice for pre- 
senting the petition, it had not met his eye. 
He was not aware how the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could expect Government to propose 
a Committee. As for the allegations re. 
ig the Lord-Licutenant, a Committee 
been proposed to inquire into them, but 
he was sure the right l.on. Baronet would 
with him in thinking that the 
charges made against Lord Mulgrave could 


( 
| > 
i 


yecti 
rad 


coneur 


inot be referred to a Committee, and that 


bits and different manners, and distracted | 


by religious jealousy, thereby interfering 
with the administration of justice and the 
protection of equal laws, and not giving 
that justice which it was the duty of every 
Legislature to give, tothe minority as well 
as the majority. 

Lord John Russell, in reply, said, in bring 
ing forward the motion he had endeavoure: 
to avoid topics which could be more conveni- 
ently discussed on the second reading, and 
confine himself strictly to the topics which 
belonged to the introduction of the Bill. 


} 
1 


the only way to bring the question regularly 
before the House was in the shape of im- 
peachment. For himself, he had seen no 
ground fer inquiry into the disputes be- 
tween Mr. Cassidy and his neighbours, and 
he thought that no one had been able to at- 


The 


tach any blame to the transaction. 


iright hon. Gentleman who spoke at the 


| 
| lose 


| principal 


of the debate had pointed out two 

grounds of accusation against the 
Government of Ireland, the first of which 
was the appointment of Mr. Pigott to an 


| oflice of great importance under the Crown, 


The nght hon. Gentleman had complained | 
of the course which he had adopted, and } 


had expressed his surprise that the three 


great questions affecting [reland, namely, | 
Corporation Reform, Poor laws and the 


Church of Ireland, had not been brought 
under the notice of the House in his open- 
ing speech. But he should scarcely have 


to enter into free from party feelings, with 
a question which had already been, and will 
be again, the cause of party contention. He 


and one in which great confidence was re- 
posed. The right hon. Gentleman made 
that accusation on the ground of that gen- 
tleman’s belonging to the General Associa- 
tion, and appealed to what had taken place 
last yearin regard tocertain secret lodges and 


| Societies, comparing them with this associa- 


tions. He certainly thought there was avery 


| creat difference bet ween asecret societymeet- 
done his duty if he had mixed up Poor-laws | 
which gentlemen of every party were ready | 


ing by secret symbols, and a society which 
held all its meetings openly, and was accessi- 
ble at all times to the public. But without 
dwelling upon that point, he would ask the 
right hon, Gentleman whether, when he 
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formed his Government, two years ago, 
he had included no persons in his appoint- 
ments who were connected with Orange 
lodges? Not to mention more names, was 
not the hon. and gallant 
employed in the administration of the right 
hon. Gentleman? But he would not 
content bimse!f with this defence, he would 
say more; he would speak to the charac- 
ter of Mr. Pigott, and his fitness for the 
office to which he had been appointed, 
and that upon the testimony of an hon, 
and learned Member, who had that even- 
ing addressed the House—he meant the 
hon. and Jearned Member for Dublin, who 


great talent and ability. Weil, Mr. Pigott 


being a gentleman of very great talent and | 


Te when an office of importance under 
the Crown fell vacant, was the 
tenant, considering Mr. Pigott the fittest 
person for that office, to pass him by be- 
cause he chanced to be a member of the 
General Association. The question was 
simply this; and the right hon. Member 
for Cumberland surely did not mean 
charge the Government with being 
nected with that Association, on account 
of such an occurrence as this. He (Lord | 
J. Russell) took it for granted, that Mr 
Pigott, from 8 time he undertook hi 
appointme int, would no longer mix himse 
up in the Sveti gs of the Association ; 
and he did repeat ‘his 0 pinion that a man 
of great talents and ment was not to be 
put aside merely because in a time « f vieat 
and natural exasperation he had been one 
of those respectable and loyal persons who 
had joined the General Association of Ire- 
land. In saying this, he did not mean to 
deny that the General Association, if it 
were to continue in operation, might afford 
grounds for appeeennens ; but he did 
not admit the ground taken up by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, that the Muni- 
cipal Corporations, as they were prop osed 
to be framed, would be dangerous, by ex- 
ercising in them practices against the 
safety of the Church and the other institu- 
tions of the country. It was his firm be- 
lief that this Association would not have 
been in existence if the Municipal Cor- 
porations had been established last year, 
The Association, therefore, and its resolu- 
tions, which had been so much complained 
of, were the consequence not of Municipal 
institutions, but of the refusal to grant 
them. The Association certainly had not 
assumed any one feature which was now 


con- 
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if 
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Member for Sligo, 


‘had been accepted, 
declared that Mr. Pigott was a man of very | 


Lord-Lieu- | 


‘| rity of the Church. 
to | 
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reprobated, till the Irish felt themselves 
insulted and aggrieved. The right hon, 
Gentleman, going into other subjects, had 
likewise censured him, because he had not 
brought forward the question of the 
Church of Ireland. He could only say 
that his wish and intention was, as far as 
lay in his power, to maintain the Church 
of Ireland ; but, at the same time, he must 
tell the right hon. Gentleman, and the 
friends who acted with him, that they were 
the persons who had put the Church of 
freland into jeopardy. His firm belief 
| was, that if the Bill of the year before last 
they would have ob- 
tained, on the cheapest possible terms, a 
measure of defence for the Church of Ire- 
land, better than they had any reason now 
|to expect. Having once, in the passing 
of that measure, obtained a very large ma- 
| jority of this House, pledged to maintain 
the Church of Ireland upon the footing 
established by it, that in itself would have 
been a very strong guarantee for the secu- 
‘“ You chose,” said 
the noble Lord, “ to reject that Bill, and 
| all I can say at present is, that I view with 
| pain, with great pain, the present condi- 
tion of things , hot only as it affects the 
Chureh of Ireland, but as it affects those 
| from whom the revenue of the Church of 
Ireland is raised. All I can say is, that 
if, at the commencement of the session, I 
had stated any plan as to the Church of 
Ireland, or as to the tithes, I should not 
have been likely to have produced more 
agreement on these subjects than existed 
in a previous year. But it will be my 
| study to find some method by which Par- 
liament can come to an agreement in the 
present session on this subject. 1 am 
ready to consent toa considerable sacti« 
fice; but what I say is this—I do not 
say, whilst I profess an intention to main- 
tain the Church of Ireland,—I do not say 
that you can expect any such a compro- 
mise as the year before last many persons 
were ready to accept. The Church of 
Ireland stands in an anomalous position 
with regard to the people of that country. 
I have read many works on our own 
church; I have read the charge of the 
3ishop of Exeter, in which it is stated how 
much benefit has resulted to the social re- 
lations of this country from the Established 
church, especially in the instruction of the 
poor; and the benefit which the great 
mass of the poor of this country has de- 
rived from the church, In all this, as res 
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gards the Church of England, Lamdis-, HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
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subject which requires great previous at- 
tention and deliberate consideration. Luptow Corrorarion — Mr. L. 
That deliberate consideration 1 am dis-| Criartron.| Mr. Blackburnehad to present 
posed to give to the subject: I should not | a petition, signed by the Mayor, Aldermen, 
wish to introduce a measure which would and Common Council of Ludlow, which 
net have at least a chance of passing he considered worthy of some degree of 
through Parliament, and that would not attention from _ House, The petitioners 
be likely to produce some degree of satis- | prayed that some remedy might be afforded 
faction and content in Ireland; and ] for the very serious grievance to which 
think that will bea task of some ditheulty, | they had been subjec ted by the conduct 
considering the objections to the Bill of a, of their predecessors in office, the coun- 
former year. I do not intend, therefore, cillors, under the old law. It was pro- 
to bring it forward early in the session. , vided by a clause in the Municipal Cor- 
but rather to postpone it till a later! porations’ Act, that immediately upon the 
period ; but I say agatn, that no personal election of the new council, all papers, 
feeling of mine, no false pride on my part, deeds, and documents of every description 
shall stand in the way of a settlement of which had belonged to the old council 
this great question,” should be delivered into the custody of 
Leave was then granted to bring in the | the new; and by anc ther clause, it was 
Bill. enacted, that no disposition of property 
Pisa rane on the part of the old corporation should 
be valid if made after June 5, 1835, unless 
ret . 8 epee ; a - 
HOUSE OF LORDS, in pursuance of some previous valid cove- 
nant or agreement. Now the old corpo- 
ration of Ludlow, instead of giving up 
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owing by that body to their bankers, at or 


about the passing of the Act, was increased 
between the months of October and De- 


cember, 1835, by no less than 1,800/. | of Privileges. 
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Sir George Clerk was of opinion, that 
the subject-matter of this petition did not 
fall within the province of the Committee 
He put it to the hon. 


But since, by another clause, the new | Member, whether it was not a fact, that 


town-councils had no power to call in 


question the acts of the old corporation, | 


| 


after the expiration of six months from the | 
date of their election, it was obviously for | 


the interest of those corporators to keep 


the new body in ignorance of their pro- | 


ceedings for that period, at least. Ner 
would the House be surprised at the caution 


the subject of this petition formed part of 
the case now under litigation in the Court 
of Chancery? He understood that the 
papers were now in the Master’s-office, 
and if the Court should not eventually do 
enough to meet the hon. Member's views 


in this case, then it would be time enough 


exhibited in these proceedings when they | 


were made acquainted with the description 
of bargain which they had entered into 
with the hon. Member for Ludlow (Mr. L. 
Charlton), They had passed a resolution 
to sell or exchange certain property with 


for him to bring this petition before the 
House. He would suggest, therefore, the 
propriety of letting the matter drop for 
the present, more especially as it could 
not be long before the decision of the 


| Committee would be communicated to the 


the hon. Member ‘for Ludlow, not in con- | 
sequence of any recent contract, but of an 


agreement bearing date twenty-three years 
previous to that transaction. The hoa. 
Member, who was also ove of the old 
corporation, possessed a life interest in a 


house called the Chariton Arms in Ludlow, | 


to the amount of 32/. per annum, on the 
rack-rent. On the 28th of October, 1835, 
the corporation made a proposal to Mr. 
L. Charlton, to pay him 500, for the 
alteration of this house according to a 
specified plan, to which Mr. L, Charlton 
having assented, the corporation next 
thought proper to present the hon. Gen- 
tleman with 50/. more, together with their 
thanks, in consideration of his altering a 
road leading to the house in question. 
But this was not all, for only two days 
before they went out of office, they made 


him a further present of 50/. for altering | 


the road, thus making up GOO/. in all, for 
alterations about a house in which he had 


an interest to the value of 32/. a-vear only. | 
The hon. and learned Member was pro- | 
ceeding to refer to the appointment of | 
trustees of charity estates in boroughs | 


having been placed in the hands of the 
Lord Chancellor, when 

Major Beauclerck, rose to order. 
was sure it did not occur to the 


House. 

Mr. Blackburne said, that, as regarded 
the question of order, he really could see 
no reason why he should have been inter- 
rupted on that ground. Had he been 
allowed to proceed, he should have shown 
that the petition had reference to many 
points involved in the question now under 
the consideration of the Committee. The 
subject of inquiry was, whether a real con- 
tempt of the Court of Chancery had been 
committed, not merely whether the Lord 
High Chancellor had declared such con- 
tempt to have taken place, and many 
parts of the petition would have served to 
elucidate this matter. In the prosecution 
of his duty, as a Member of that House, 
he should not refrain from presenting any 
petition which was intrusted to him merely 
because an hon. Gentleman was acci- 
dentally absent from his seat who might 
be referred to in the statements of that 
petition, He could not consent to put off 
the presentation of a petition for an inde- 
finite period on any such grounds. What 
other means of redress were within reach 
of the petitioners, but that of a petition to 
the House of Commons? The petition in 
no respect interfered with the inquiry be- 


\fore the Lord Chancellor; the subject 


He | 


hon, : 


and learned Member, but he would beg to | 


suggest, that the hon, Member for Ludlow 
(Mr. Charlton) was not in his place. It 
would be better to suspend this discussion 
at present. 

Mr. Blackburne would propose, that 
the petition be printed, and referred 
to the Committee, before which the case 
of Mr. L, Charlton then was, 





matter of that inquiry was the appointment 
of trustees of charity estates; it had no 
relation to the disposal of the property of 
the late Corporation, and if he (Mr. Black- 
burne) found that the property was wasted 
upon an hon. Member of that House, 
surely he was entitled to present a petition 
setting forth the grievance and praying for 
legislative relief and redress. As there 
could be no doubt that many facts stated 
in this petition were calculated to facilitate 
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the inquiry now before the Committee of | 
the House, it was proper that the petition | 
be referred to them, the better to enable | 
them to come to a correct decision on the 
subject. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull said, the inquiry 
before the Committee bad nothing to do 
with the subject of this petition; the con- 
tempt of court had no reference to the 
retention of these documents and deeds, 
but to a letter written by Mr, L. Charlton. 
He should suggest to the hon. Member to 
take the advice of the hon. Member for 
Surrey. 

Mr. 


Ludlow Corporation. 


Edward Clive said, that although 


the names of two noble relatives of his 


3 
} 
‘ 


were mentioned in the petition, he woul: 
content himself with declaring, for them 
and for himself, that, so far from shrinking 
from inquiry, they courted inquiry far 
as it could be carried. He had seen the 
hon. Member for Ludlow, and had shortly 
stated to him the nature of this petition, 
and it was but justice to him to state that 
he professed himself perfectly ready to 
meetall inquiry. With these observations, 
he should sit down, ‘The cuestion as to 
how far the hon. Member was correct in 
bringing forward this petition in the ab- 
sence of the hon. Member for Lud 
for the House to decide; he would only 
repeat, that he, as well as his noble rela- 
tives, courted inquiry to the fullest extent. 

Mr. Blackburne moved, that the petition 
be referred to the Committee of Privileges 

Sir George Clerk felt great objec 
to encumbering the inquiry before the 
Committee with this subject. They hoped 
at present, to be enabled to present their 
Report to the House by Monday; be 
should resist any reference of this sort, 
which must unavoidably have the effect of 
prolonging their deliberations. 

The Speaker said, that the only ground | 
for referring this petition to the Committee | 
of Privileges would be, that inquiries had | 
been entered into before that Committee | 
with reference to the subject of this peti- 
tion; but from the statements of this 
petition, it was clear that it had no bearing 
upon the matters under the consideration 
of the Committee, and as it seemed most 
objectionable to refer to a Committee | 
petitions which had little or no connexion | 
with the subject of the deliberations of 
the Committee, he would suggest, that it 
would be better for the hon. Member to 
take some other course. 


as 


low was 


tions 


i stated by 
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Mr. Blackburne moved, that the petition 
| be laid on the table. 
Agreed to. 


FISHERIES OWN THE Coast OF 
Francr.] Captain Pechell presented a 
Petition numerously signed ty the owners 
vessels at Brig rhton, com- 
plaining of numer vances, which he 
hoped he — be excused for stating to 
52 e House. » petitioners set forth that 
hey had it vested property to the amount 

£10,000/in the fisheries, and that on the 
ake of the 3rd and 4th instant their pro- 
perty had been damaged by the French 
fishermen to the extent of several hundred 
pounds ; that remonstrances had been made 
in various quarters on this subject, since the 
year 1829, but no relief had been obtained. 
The consequence was, that a very large 
body of me n, were, at this moment, “tot: ally 
out of employ: nent. The Duke of Wel- 
lington had answered to a memorial laid 
before his Government on the subject, 
that the British fishermen might take the 
law into their own hands. But retaliation 
was out of the question; for the French 
boats were better built and better manned 
than the English. He should only at 
present remark, that it was extraordinary, 
that whilst the French suffered no fishing 
vessels of any nation to approach within 
miles of their coast, their vessels were 
n the habit of comin: within boat-hook’s 
leneth of the British He should 
shortly eall the attention of the House 
more fully to this subject. 

Mr. Labouchere felt it was necessary to 
trouble the House with a few remarks in 
consequence of what had fallen from the 
hon. and gallant , otherwise, those 
uninformed on this subject 
might receive an impression that his Ma- 
had been guilty of 


and masters of 


ous grey 


nine 


shore. 


Memb er 
Who were 


jesty’s Government 


yreat negligence in not providing a speedy 


for such grievances. Now, he 
engage to say, that if the facts 
the hon. and gallant Member 
were embodied in the shape of a memorial, 
and laid before the Board of Trade, no 
time would be lost in communicating with 
the Board of Admiralty, and, in case the 
facts upon inquiry were made out, no 
time would be lost in affording the proper 
protection. He did not know 

the terms of the treaty with 
France were complained of; that was a 
very different matter; if any infraction of 


re medy 
would 


naval 
whether 
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that treaty had taken place, no time ought | 
to be lost in making the proper represen- | 
tations to the Foreign office. He would! 
only remark that the most speedy mode of 
procuring redress forthe constituents of the | 
hon. and gallant Member would have been | 
to have, in the first instance, memortalised 
that department of the Governnent to 
which the matter more properly belonged ; 
and if their representations had been disre- | 
garded, then it would have been time 
enough for the hon. and gallant Genile- 
man to come down, and ask redress irom 
that House. 

Captain Pechell said, remonstrances on 
this subject had been made time out of 
mind; and though he would not say the 
present Government had not shown every | 
disposition to afford protection, he did 
assert that protection had been refused by | 
the Board of Admiralty, of which the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Cumber- 
land, was the head. ‘This he could show | 
by documents in writing, if necessary. He | 


was determined, if Government refused, to | 
take up this matter himself, with a view of | 
compelling the French to observe the | 
principle of equity and justice. 


Mr. Labouchere could only assure the | 
hon. and gallant Member that no time | 
would be lost in making application to the 
Admiralty, who would, he could take 
upon himself to say, pay every attention ta 
the representations made to them, 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Court or Srssion (ScorLtanp).] The 
Lord Advocate moved the second reading 
of the Court of Session (Scotland) Bill. 

Mr. Wallace hoped that the learned 
Lord intended this Bill but as introductory 
to further measures; for unless something 
were done to remove the evils in the Scotch 
Courts, which were, he might say, recog- 
nised in the present Bill, he (Mr. Wallace) 
should feel it his duty to take up the sub- 
ject, with a view to completing these re- 
forms. There was very much that was 
reprehensible in the present system of 
taking evidence in some of the Scotch 
Courts; viva voce evidence was entirely 
excluded from the supreme courts, a prac- 
tice that prevailed in no other Court in 
the universe, he believed, except, indeed, 
the English Court of Chancery, which had 
always been an exception to every sound 
rule of jurisprudence. If the Lord Advo- 
cate did not bring in a Bill to allow viva 
voce evidence to be given in the Court of 
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Session, he (Mr. Wallace) would do so 
himself. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson defended the 
Report of the Commissioners. He admit- 
ted that it might be well to allow viva voce 
evidence to be t aken in the Court of Ses- 


Recorders’ 


| sion, but it was necessary that the greatest 


caution should be exercised in making the 
change. 

The Lord Advocate was satisfied that 
the country was under great obligations to 
the Commissioners who drew up the Re- 
port. He was happy to find that the 
general merits of Bill were admitted 
by all parties. ‘The change proposed by 
bis hon. Friend, the Member for Green- 


the 


'ock, was one which did not come within 


the scope of the present Bill. 
Bill read a second time, 


Recorpers’Court Bitu.} The Solici- 
tor-General moved, that the Recorders’ 
Court Bill be read a second time. 

Mr. Harvey said, there was much no. 
velty, much expense, and much violation 
of important principle, in this Bill. He 
wished particularly to draw the attention 
of his Majesty’s Attorney-General to it, 
} and to know whether it had his sanction. 
The Corporation Reform Act gave the 
town-councils the power of suggesting 
to the Crown the salaries they were pre- 
pared to pay tothe Recorders to be ap- 
pointed. This Bill proposed to give these 
Recorders the power of appointing depu- 
ties in all cases in which the business of 
the quarter sessions extended beyond three 
days, including the day upon which the 
court was opened; and these deputies 
were to be paid out of the corporate funds, 
or where these were insufficient for the 
purpose, out of a rate to be levied upon 
the inhabitants of the borough. But it 
was to the unconstitutional power of de- 
legating to the Recorder, who was a high 
the power of naming a 
deputy that he more particularly objected. 
Nor was it proposed to vestrict the power 
of the Recorder to the naming of his 
deputy merely. He was also to have the 
power of unnaming him ; for his appoint- 
ment would be by a power of attorney, 
or some similar instrument, which he 
could revoke at pleasure. Surely such a 
power was in the highest degree objec- 
tionable. If these pentlemen found their 
duties too heavy for them, they were at 
liberty to retire; but it was rather too 
soon for them to come to that House 
for a power to add to the expenses of 
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the boroughs to which they had been ap- 
pointed. but it seemed that there was to | 
be not merely a deputy Recorder ; there 
was also to be a deputy town-clerk, and 
a deputy town-crier ; 
of which were to be thrown 
town. 
the House to this fact 
was a judge, not 

wintend cases also; 


wie d in civil, but 


vil er, in 


the whole expenses | 
upon thie | 
Then, let him call the attention of | 
t, that the Recorder | 
in 


{Fen. 10} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i | 


places, a jurisdiction commensurate with | 


that of the judges in the superior conr 
at Westminster, inking ‘pleas of any ex- 
tent, and taking cognizance of 
of life and death. He was to be 
to name a deputy; well, was 
that such an officer should be | 
the day? Was he to ha 
flying interest in the pr itraction of 
cases he had to try? He was to 

his three guineas or his five guineas a-day 
he (Mr. Harvey) supposed ; but surely 
that never could be the mode in 
the judges of the land should be paid. 
Then let him ask who these deputies were 
tobe? Some small Barristers, who were 
one day without a brief, and the next de- 
ciding upon evidence, and awarding sen- 
tences. Wasthat seemly or proper in any 
point of view? He trusted that befor 
the Bill was suffered to pass, the severa 


mat ters 
allowed 
it right 
aid 


ve a sor 


l 
| 


receive due attention, and that the 

measure would be rendered less exception- 
able than he could not but feel now 
was. While he was up, he would take 
the opportunity of stating that when the 
Bill went into Committee, it was his in- 
tention to move the insertion of a clause 
to the effect that no person appointed to 
fill the office of deputy Recorder should 
be capable of representing in that House 
the borough in which he presided. He 
would also give notice to the hon. and 
learned Gentieman (the Attorney-General) 


that when his Bill for amending the Mu- | 
nicipal Corporation Act was in Com- | 
Insertion | 
of aclause to the effect, that no person | 
hereafter appointed Recorder in a borough | 


mittee, he intended to move the 


should be eligible to hold a seat in that 
House. 

Mr. Wortley could assure the hon. 
Gentleman, that so far from throwing a 
greater expense on the borough, this Bill 
would be a relief to the witnesses, to the 
prosecutor, to the jury, and to the 
borough itself. He hoped, therefore, the 
House would allow the Bill to be read a 
second time. 


which | 
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Mr. O'Connell thought it would be 
against _ oy les of law and justice 
to allow the Bill to be passed into a law. 
It micht be well enough to allow the 
councils to appoint a /ocum tenens for the 
Reeor ler, but to allow the judge to ap- 

ty Was a power which 

ed in superior couris. 

hat Lord Denman wa 

yeputy Chief Justice of 

vould very apt to lose 

by pro- 

of 
ist 


Education in Ireland. 


ict 


pet ee te 


ve 
guired 
publisher 

ilv vote 


. 
agan 


/ did not object to the 
‘the Bill. He thought 
as that of Leeds it was 
that a deputy might be re- 
he gabernke that the hon. and 
who had charge of the 
Bill to relieve it from 
some of the objections which now seemed 
to lie against it. 
Bill read a second time. 


ot 


quired— 
Mem! 


take time 


} } 
rarned ier 


would 


Epucation 1N Ine nanp.]} 
motion that the Sheriffs’ 
Bill be read a second time, 

Lord nley rose 
lous to asc 


etary of State, 


Upon he 
County Court 
Sta said he was 
m his noble Friend, 
whether there was 
any intention on the part of his Majesty's 
Government to appoint a Committee to 
inquire into the working of the system of 
National Education in Ireland? That 
measure had been introduced as an experi- 
ment, and it had now been in operation 
for asufficient leneth of time to afford 
pro sill of the way in which it had worked. 
His 10oble Friend would admit, he was 
sure, that the conflicting statements made 
in that Hlouse and elsewhere should be set 
at If it was the intention of his 
noble Friend to take up the question, he 
would be most happy to leave it in his 
hands; but if bee were no such inten- 
tion on the part of the noble Lord, he 
should fer “a an early oppurtunity 
to move for the appointment of a Com. 
mittee to inquire fully and impartially 
into the practical working of the system, 
so that if it had operated beneficially, it 
might be continued, and if prejudicially, 
that it might be suppressed. 

Lord John Russell said, he should cer- 
tainly feel it to be his duty, in the intro- 
duction of any measure, to give poor-laws 
or any other measure of improvement to 
Ireland, to see that steps were taken to 


» and 


‘rtain iro 


e int 


rest. 
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promote a good and extensive system of 
education for that country. He agreed 
with his noble Friend, however, in think- 
ing that an investigation should be insti- 
tuted, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the system now in existence was 
the best that could be devised. But 
whether that should turn out to be the 
‘ase or not, he was satisfied that educa- 


County Boards. 


§ COMMONS} 





| judicial business of the county. 


. . ' 
tion, and general education, was a thing 


that should be promoted by the Legisla- 
ture and the Government. It was his 


intention, however, on an early day to) 
propose a Committee of inquiry into Edu- | 


sation in Ireland. 


But he could not even | 


thus advert to the subject, without stating | 
it as his opinion that the present systein | 


those 


was working well. It was due to 
persons by ‘whom it had been conducted 
to state that opinion, although, as he had 
already said, he was in favour of 


fullest inquiry into the subject. 


it was the noble Lord's intention to in- 
clude in that inquiry the system of educa- 
tion adopted at Maynooth ? 

Lord John Russell said, he 
think it would be desirable to 
Maynooth in the inquiry. 


did 


the | 
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conceived he had only done his duty. A 
Bill brought in by the hon. Member for 
Stroud, and passed at the end of last Ses- 
sion, had rendered most of the enactments, 
which the Bill he formerly introduced 
contained, useless. The one he now 
sought to introduce made a complete dis- 
tinction between the financial and the 
It was 
limited to the financial department only— 
the judicial, he thought, ought to remain 
with the representatives of his Majesty. 
Much misconception had gone abroad on 
the subject of the present Bill, and he 
thought it necessary to state its principle 
and its object. It was intended that a 
council should be elected in each county 
by the rate-payers in the county for the 
management of the finances. By the 
previous Bill it was provided that all 
divisions of the counties were to be made by 


County Boards. 


| commissioners to be named under the Bill. 
Mr. Maclean wished to know whether | 


Some suggestions had been made to him 
on this point, and it was now intended 
that the divisions made by the Poor-law 


| Commissioners should be adopted where 


not | 
include 
With regard | 


to any special inquiry into the college of | 
Maynooth, he saw no objection to such | 


an inquiry. His opinion was, 


that the | 


result of it would be to show that the | 


grant to that college should be incre: — 
Mr. Hume wished to know whethe 


| every 


there was any objection to inquire into the 
systems of education pursued at Oxford | 


and Cambridge? If it were considered 
that the system adopted in Ireland was so 
important to the people of that country, 
and he admitted that it was so, surely the 
systems acted upon at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge could not be less important to the 
people of England. 

Subject dropped. 


County Boarps.| Mr. Hume rose to 


ask leave to bring in a Bill which he had | 


introduced last Session, 


for the appoint- | 


ment of County Boards, to superintend | 
the financial department in each county. 


The late period at which the Bill had been 


introduced last Session, prevented its get- | 


ting farther than the first reading. Since, 
acquainted with its provisions and its ob- 
jects, for he had sent a copy of the Bill to 
the clerk of the peace in each county. 
Perhaps he might be told by some persons 
that this was a very gratuitous act, but he 


| inefhcient body. 
then, however, the country had been made | 


that was found advantageous. He there- 
fore proposed that the Commissioners 
should have a discretionary power to adopt 
divisions already existing, and to make 
them where it was necessary ; and he had 
no doubt that if the council were once 
established, they would, in a few years, 
be able to point out the exact limit of 
division. It was proposed, also, 
that an election should take place in every 
parish, the votes to be taken by proper 
officers, and the returns to be sent to the 
officer of the union. The Bill also ap- 
points auditors, to be elected by the rate- 
payers, and all officers under the Bill, 
from the secret: try to the servant, were to 
be paid a certain fixed salary, but to be 
entitled to no fees. The Bill also pro- 
posed the establishment of a system of 
police under the direction of the county 
board. ‘They would thus obtain through- 
out the country one uniform and system- 
atic body of police, which he believed 
weuld prevent a great many offences, and 
he was sure that the expense of such a 
system of efficient police would not ex- 
ceed the sum expended on the present 
‘The Bill went to assimi- 
late the counties to the burghs, and to 
give to rate- payers the management and 
control over their finances. It was also 
proposed that the unions should have 
the power of recommending individuals 
to be appointed by his Majesty as justices 
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of the peace. This was a point which he 
was aware was considered of very great 
difficulty, but he deemed it essential to 
the well-working of the system, and hoped 
it would meet with no _ opposition. 
He was anxious to see a responsible 
magistracy, as it appeared to him the 
country stood greatly in need of it. 
He moved that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for placing the finances of counties 
under a County Board, to be elected by 
the rate-payers. 

Mr. Ewart begged to second the mo- 
tion so unostentatiously brought forward 
by his hon. Friend. He was glad that one 
portion of the measure related to the 
county magistracy. There was one anomaly 
in the present system which permitted 
clergymen to assume the judicial charac- 
ter. He believed there were two counties 


County Boards. 
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| 
| 
| 


| approbation. 
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of the affairs of a county to a body of 
persons who had no property at all, and 
it conveyed an imputation upon a body of 
men who had hitherto discharged theirduty 
honestly and faithfully. He thought the 
Bill was introduced for the purpose of 
undermining the ancient constitution of 
the country. He feared there would be 
little use in resisting the measure in that 
House, particularly in such a House of 
Commons as they now had, but he trusted 
in another place it would not meet with 
However, as far as he was 


County Boards. 


|concerned, he should be always in his 


place, to give the Bill every opposition in 
his power. 

Sir Eardley Wilmot said, that when the 
hon. Member for Middlesex brought in 


| his Bill last Session, he expressed then, as 


in England where clergymen were not al- | 
od 


lowed to sit on the Bench. He trusted 
that that practice would be extended to 


the attributes of justice and religion, to 
unite the spiritual and judicial authority 
in one person. He felt bound to approve 
of the system of an effective county police, 
and he ventured to think that the hon. 
Baronet, the Member for ‘Tamworth, 
would have acted more in accordance 
with the spirit of the age, had he, when he 


the management and control of it under a 
municipal government. 
establishing county boards had been long 
introduced even in despotic countries. 


established in France and in Belgium. In 
France, he believed the germ of liberty 


he did now, his approbation of the prin- 
ciple of not intrusting funds to the 
management of any body of persons with- 


}out responsibility, and he was perfectly 
all England, as it was a violation of | 


willing that some restriction should be 


/made upon the power of the magistrates 
to deal with the county rates, in order 


| of corruption. 


that they might escape even the suspicion 
Whether this Bill wouid 


j have this effect or not was another ques- 
| tion, The duties of the magistrates of quar- 


ter sessions, were threefold,—the control 


| of the county expenditure ; the civil busi- 
established the metropolitan police, placed | 


The practice of | 


ness, which included appeals ; and thirdly, 
the judicial business. Now, any one who 
had any experience in these matters knew 


very well, that after the first day of the 
|Sessions, when matters relating to the 
They existed in Prussia—they were also | 
| attendance was very scanty, and for the 


would spring from them, and not fromasub- | 
servient Chamber of Deputies. The present | 


Bill was in strict accordance with the an- 


cient practice of this country, and he con- | 


sidered if the measure passed, it would be 
the greatest boon the country had received 


county expenditure were finished, the 


hearing of the civil business and appeals 
there was rarely a bench composed of 
more than three or five members, although 
cases of great importance were frequently 
brought before them and when the judicial 
business came to be disposed of, it was, 
with the greatest difficulty sometimes, 


since the Reform Bill, if not superior to | that he was able to get one magistrate to 


that Bill itself. 

Colonel Sibthorp did not rise to oppose 
the Bill on the present occasion. He had 
read it, and if it was not the same as that 
of last Session he considered it as of 
equally dangerous tendency. He objected 
to it on one ground —it gave great political 
power to the Secretary of State, and be- 
sides this, it would make an additional 
charge on the poor-rates, already suffi- 
ciently burdensome. He considered the 
Bill as transferring the whole management 

VOL, XXXVI, {fhe 





hear the cases with him, so that if the 
county business were taken away from the 
magistrates at quarter sessions, there 
would be, he would not say no induce 
ment, but no occupation for them, after 
they had travelled a considerable distance 
and incurred considerable expense. He 
contended, therefore, that if this Bill were 
carried it would alter the whole construc- 
tion of the judicial establishment of the 
county, and it would be necessary to have 
a single person appointed to transact the 


ie 
1S 
> 
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judicial business. A county recorder, 
competent to the business, might not only 
deliver the gaol every but by 
holding a court every fortnight ‘woeld do 
away with the necessity of ‘having Local 
Courts, and the result would be, that 
imprisonment before trial would seldom be 


County Boards. 


sessions, 


more than seven days. When punishment | 
was immediate upon the commission of | 
crime, a most important advantage was | 
be- | 
but an enormous ex- | 


obtained ; for not only did offences 
come less frequent, 


pense would -be saved by not keeping pri- 


soners two or three months in prison before | 


trial. But there was one point in the 
observations of the hon. Member 
Liverpool, to which he wished to draw the 
attention of the House. The hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to suppose that the chief and 
most important duties of the magistrates 
consisted in trying prisoners. [fe totally 
forgot how they were employed when they 
did not sit at quarter sessions. ‘The most 


important of their duties was their resi- | 


dence in the various places in the county 


where they lived, and where they were | 


enabled to act as tris nds of the poor, and 
heal disputes as arbitrators and referees. 
In cases of assault, differences between 
masters and servants, and cases of trespass, 
their interposition was most constant and 
most useful. They formed a link in the 
social chain which bound the poor and the 
middle class together, and if the hon. 
Member’s Bill were carried, he feared 
greatly that it would dissolve a connexion 
which had been most beneficial to the 
country. He contended that the large 
amount of the county rates was not attri- 
butable to the mal-administration of the 
county funds by the magistrates, but to 
the burdens which had been thrown on 
them by the legislature itself. The Prisoners’ 
Counsel Bill alone doubled the expenses 
of trials, and the Weights and Measures’ 
Bill, and expense of country bridges, all 
fell upon the county rates, and he would 
venture to say, that the magistracy had 


done everything in their power to reduce | 
'the sense of the House upon it. 


the rates, and had, to a great extent, suc- 
ceeded in effecting that object. Nothing 
could be more unwise than a measure, the 
effect of which would be to take away the 
resident magistracy. He wished that Ire- 
land had, like this country, a large, a resi- 
dent, and a respectable magistracy, and 
he would pledge his credit that it would be 
more quiet and peaceable than it was now, 

He could bear his testimony to the charac- 
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for | 
sex alone, as an experiment, because the 
difference between the metropolitan coun- 
| ties and the rural districts was as great as 
between light and dark, 


i ceeder 


| Jimitation 


lation. 


(of its financial accounts, 


“give 


fallen from the hon. 
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ter of the magistrates of England. They 
had always, as far as his observation ex- 
tended, been ready to give their attention 
to the petitions and recommendations of 
all classes, no matter how humble. As to 
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| clerical magistrates, he had long contended 


that they ought not to be in the Commis- 
sion ofthe Peac e, but in many counties it was 
extremely difficult to get a ‘suflicient num- 
ber of magistrates without clergymen, and 
till this obstacle was surmounted he should 
not be able to say that, in his opinion, no 
clergymen ought to be magistrates. With 
respect to this Bill, he wished to know 
if the hon. Member would be satisfied to 
introduce his Bill for one county, Middle- 


If the hon. Mem- 
would be content with that, and suc- 
1 in carrying his Bill, and it were 
found, after a year’s trial, that it worked 
well, he would support him in bringing 
forward a Bill to apply to the whole of 
Eneland. 

Colonel Wood protested against the 
of this Bill to the county of 
Middlesex. If it were to pass into law, it 
to be extended to the kingdom at 
large, otherwise it would look like a slur 
upon the magistracy of the county to which 
its application was to be confined, As far as 
the county of Middlesex was concerned, 
he could not but regret that the magis- 
trates of that county had to complain of 
the non-attendance of one of their body 
who occupied an influential position in it 
on all those occasions, when the financial 
business of the county was under consider- 
Yes, he was sorry to say that the 
hon. Member for Middlesex was, of all 
the magistrates of that county, the magis- 
trate that attended least to the auditing 
and to the con- 
trolling of its expenditure. Withoutentering 
at all into the merits of the Bill, he would 
notice that on the second reading of 
this Bill, he would oppose it, and take 


ber 


oucht 


Mr. O'Connell thought, that what had 
Baronet, the Member 
for Warwickshire, ought to induce the 
House to pass the Bill, as he had had 
great experience in the business of quarter 
sessions. He stated, that if the Bill passed, 
it would be necessary to have a county 
judge. Now in Ireland there was a prece- 
dent that was found to work well, and 
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from the late divisions of counties by the 
Lord-lieutenant, the assistant barrister was 
obliged to spend almost his entire time in 
the discharge of his duties. He believed 
it would be of great advantage to the 
people of England to have a_ person 
qualified to act and educated for the ad- 
ministration of the laws. He did 
know that the conduct of the magistracy 
of Middlesex was so pure as to be above all 
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suspicion ; for he had read in the news- | 


¢ 


papers some resolutions passed by the 
vestry of St. George, Hanover-square, in 


which they intimated that the magistracy | 


of that county had misapplied some 
11,0007. of the county money. ‘The 
were selected by the people, the character o! 
the office would not be exalted 
ofadifferent opinion, and he wassure the bad 


ne 
Now hewas 


He went, however, on higher ground, and 
he would state that it was only a return to 
the old constitutional principle of taxation 
by representation and of election by the 
people. It appeared that magistrates, 
however pure, were not, like Ceesar’s wife, 
above suspicion. The Bill before 


law practice prior to the time of the statute | 
Pp 


of Edward 3rd, which was enacted pro 
hac vice to vest in the Crown the appoint- 
ment of magistrates. 


cratic were translated 


to give to the people of England a popular 


control over the expenditure of money | 
The appointment | 


raised from themselves. 
of the Lord Lieutenant was objectionable 


—he might be a Whig, and then he prob- | 
ably would appoint what the gallant | 
Member for Lincoln might call improper | 
He might be a Tory, and | 
vas so, and then | 


magistrates. 
the odds were that he 
he would nominate persons in whom the 
people could not have confidence. 
well known that the commission was given 
away as a matter of favour ; no one denied 


capability, but for their having found favour 
in the eyes of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county- 

Mr. Shaw admitted the system of as- 
sistant-barristers had worked well in Ire- 
land, but doubted whether it would work 
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not | 


hon. | 
Baronet seemed to think that ifmagistrates | 


expressing his opposition to it. 


the | 
House proposed a return to the common | 


It was | 
| hon. Member for Kilkenny, as to the con- 
| duct of Lords-Lieutenant in the appoint- 
it, and it was a fearful thing that persons | 
should be selected, not for their fitness or | 
| acted from political motives. 
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equally well in England. He must, like 
the hon. Member for North Warwicksbire, 
protest against any measure which would 
destroy the golden link between the middle 

asses and poor, by depriving the latter 
of their natural friends and_ protectors. 

Mr. Richards asked, was not the Bill 
intended to give power to the democracy ? 
He would ask the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex to point out to him any petitions 
which had presented from the 
counties of Eagland, complaining of the 
conduct of the magistracy, or praying for 
the proposed alterations. He was not 
aware of any such having been presented. 
Aud looking at the state of the great com- 
mercial interest in that great city, where 
nothing but doubt, perplexity, 
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tuere was 
} 


| and alarm, he could not attribute the hon. 
| Member for Middlesex’s allowing his mind 
would beomitted andthe good only returned. ! 
| this 
| spirit of party. 


to be 


perverted to so trivial an affair as 
or to any other cause than to the 


Mr. Arthur Trevor could not allow the 
introduction of the present Bill, without 
He con- 
sidered it a measure, than which, he had 
never seen anything more essentially 
dangerous. There were already, as he 
hought, enough eiectionsof one kind orthe 


| other without introducing any fresh ; and 
| from what he had seen of those elections, 
The gallant Mem- | 
ber for Lincoln was afraid that this was of 
a democratic principle. If the word demo- | 
for his benefit, it | 
would be seen that it only meant popular, | 
and he did not think it so fearful a thing | 


he had little cause to be pleased with them ; 


| he thought that they did not tend to the 


good harmony of society, or the good order 
of the community, but that they were 
productive of much ill will. He could not 
agree with the hon. Member for Lincoln, 
that he did not like to act on a bench of 
magistrates along with the clergy; when 
he (Mr. Trevor) had seen those rev. 
eentlemen on the bench, he had never 
seen any conduct from them but such as 
would do honour to their sacred character. 
In many parts of the country the gentry 
were very few, and in those parts if the 
clergy did not act as magistrates much 
inconvenience would be experienced. He 
objected also to the observations of the 


ment of magistrates. He (Mr. Trevor) 
did not think that the Lords-Lieutenant 
He thought 
no one would object to sit on the same 
bench, or act asa magistrate witha gentle- 


|man, because their political creeds hap- 


pened to difler. The hon. Member for 
Middlesex had no right to throw out any 
p 9 
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insinuations, and he could not think of the 
reason why the bon. Member should bring 
forward this Bill, unless it was because it 
was the fashion of the present day not to 
leave one earthly thing alone. It was 
the opinion of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that if anything had continued fora long 
period it was necessarily wrong, and that 
an entire change must take place without 
consulting public opinion, and whether 
any complaints were expressed or not. 
Had any petition been presented in favour 
of any such change as the present? The 
hon. Member for Liverpool would, perhaps, 
tell him whence they had come; he was 
not aware of any. He agreed that one 
great tendency of the present measure was 
towards democracy, and towards giving 
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a preponderating power to that class of 


persons which has very little to lose—to 
the prejudice of those who havea great | 
deal. The Opposition were continual 

told that this measure and that measure 
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by rate and expended, a sum the amount 
of which had been much increased within 
the last few years, he thought that the 
principle of placing the levying andexpend- 
iture of the rate in some measure under 
the control of the rate-payers was not 
objectionable—It had been said that 
there were no petitions in favour of 
such a change; but if he recollected 
there had been petitioners from Stafford- 
shire, Somersetshire, and Hertfordshire ; 
and with respect to the county of Devon, 
in particular, he knew that much ill-will 
and considerable discontent existed among 
the farmers and yeomanry, because their 
money was disposed of without any control 
on their part. There was, therefore, a prima 
Jacie case for the introduction of this Bill by 
the hon. Member for Middlesex. He did 
not know whether he had understood 
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was only working out the principle of the | 
Reform Bill; all be could say was, that if | 


such were the case, the Reform Bill had 
been the parent of a most mischievous 
offspring. After the opinion expressed by 
his bon. Friends around him, that this Bill 
should be allowed to be laid on the table, 
it would be presumptuous in him now to 
offer any opposition; but if he had con- 
sulted his own feelings, he would have 
divided the House upon it, even if he had 
stood alone. He objected to it, however 
ab initio usque ad finem, and he should not 
omit any step which might lead to its 
rejection. 

Lord John Russell thought it was rather 
hard of the hon. Member who had just 
sat down to complain of the hon. Member 
for Middlesex for introducing this Bill, and | 
because the hon. Member for Middlesex | 
would not leave things alone, since it was 
only the other day that the hon. Member | 
for Durham had himself given notice for | 
the introduction of two Bills—one for the | 
punishment of offences against the person, | 
and the other for an alteration in the sale 
of Beer Bill. Ifthe hon. Member did not 
like continued alteration, why could he 
not leave these two subjects alone?—He 
was to be allowed to meddle with what 
he pleased, but the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, and every body else, were not 
to be allowed that privilege. — With 
respect to the principle of the present Bill 
it would be difficult to make any objection. 
Where a large sum of money was raised 


correctly the observations which the hon, 
Member for North Warwickshire had made 
in stating that this was not a Bill which 
he was prepared to second. He was, 
however, inclined to use as an argument 
in favour of this Bill the very observations 
which the hon. Baronet had used as an 
argument against it. The hon. Baronet 
had stated that the magistrates were in 
the habit of attending in great numbers 
to discuss the expenditure of the county 
rates, to examine what monies had been 
levied and received, to see how the county 
treasurer discharged his duty, and, when 
occasion required, to appoint his successor ; 
but that when it was necessary to obtain 
their presence upon the civil business of 
the county their attendance was thin, and 
when it was necessary to obtain it on 
criminal business it was still thinner. Now 





he did not consider such a state of things 
| very creditable to the magistracy. That 
the chairman of the quarter sessions should 
'be left with only two magistrates, and 
those, perhaps, not the most distinguished 
for talent, to transact the criminal business 
of the county, was a spectacle that one 
would not wish to see, and there could be 
no good reason for continuing sucha system. 
The hon. Baronet, the Member for North 
Warwickshire, likewise observed, that if 
this plan proposed by the hon. Member 
for Middlesex were adopted, it might lead 
to the appointment of a recorder or judge 
for each county. He would not give a 
decided opinion on the propriety of such 
an appointment, but this he would say, that 
there was great difficulty at present in 
obtaining the assistance of gentlemen 
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competent for the task of acting as chair- 
men at quarter sessions. No one knew 
better than the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire that it required considerable 
talent, great knowledge of law, and no 
small sacrifice of time, to perform that 
task in an adequate manner. With the 
great increase ofcivil and criminal business 
which had arisen of late years, and with 
the still greater increase which might be 
expected from the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill 
passed last session, that task would become 
every year more arduous and laborious, 
and he therefore anticipated that from 
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to find a competent chairman forthe quarter 
sessions. If his anticipation should be 
correct, and if it should in consequence 
become necessary to appoint recorders of 
counties, that would form no reason for 
not separating the financial from the 
criminal business of the county. He would 
not venture at present any opinion upon 
the details of this measure. He hoped, 
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a different rule, and recommended a 
greater number of clergymen than of any 
other class to the bench. Though he did 
not think much of the patronage exercised 
by the Lord-Lieutenants, he must say, that 
a practice had grown up amongst them, 
on which it was incumbent to place a 
check. It was the practice of most of the 
Lord-Lieutenants, when a gentleman was 
recommended to them as a fit person to be 
inserted in the commission of the peace, 
to refer his name to the magistrates of the 
upon their 
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| answer, whether he would insert his name 
year to year it would become more difficult | 
/power of electing as their colleagues on 


however, that the hon. Member for Middle- | 
sex would bring them forward in such a) 
| appointing as magistrates other individuals 


shape as would enable the Bill to pass the 
Legislature, and that he would take care 
not to create any expensive offices in the 


machinery he might devise for carrying it | 


into effect. He did not mean to assert 
that there were not objections to the 
mode in which the business was now 
conducted—he admitted that there were 
objections, and he hoped that the hon. 
Member for Middlesex would find means 
to obviate them. He thought that the 
county council ought to be kept together 
as short a time as possible, and that there 
should be as few permanent paid oflicers 
as possible. With regard to the clause 
for the appointment of magistrates, he 
must say, that in his opinion, it did not 
stand at present in a very satisfactory state. 
He was free to admit, that there was at 
present a want of system and of regularity 
in the mode of appointing the county 
magistracy. The appointments depended 
too much on the opinions, and he might 
even say, the prejudices, of individuals. 
There was no general rule by which the 
Lord-Lieutenants were guided in the 
selections they made of individuals for the 
bench. Each acted upon bis own discretion. 
For instance, the Duke of Wellington did 
not think it right to recommend any clergy- 
man for the magistracy, when any other 
gentleman could be appointed in the 
district, Other Lord-Lieutenants adopted 


| 
| 


or not. This gave the magistrates the 
the bench men of their own party, and of 
rejecting those, who though objectionable 
to them on private grounds might not be 
objectionable on any public grounds. He 
thought that there should be greater uni- 
formity than that which now existed in the 
rules for determining the eligibility of indi- 
viduals to the magistracy, but he was not 
prepared to go the length of saying that the 
Crown ought not to have the power of 


besides whose who were recommended to 
it by the county council. 

Sir Eardly Wilmot had only meant to 
say that the chairman of quarter sessions 
executed almost all the duties of the 
magistrates, whilst the others sat merely 
to make a court. They were merely wanted 
to make up a court and it could not be 
expected that many Gentlemen could be 
induced to attend, when they had nothing 
to do but to sit with their hands before 
them. 

Mr. Palmer had been Chairman of the 
Sessions in Berkshire for several 4 
and had experienced no difficulty from 
the non-attendance of magistrates to as- 
sist in the criminal business, but this he 
attributed to the fact, that the criminal 
business was transacted before the civil. 
He believed that the Member for 
Middlesex had brought in the Bill tp order 
to save expence to the counties, and he 
(Mr. P.) was not disposed to offer any 
objection to the general principle, that 
those who pay the rates should have some 
voice in the expenditure, though he 
thought there was a considerable differ- 
ence between the county-rate and the 
public taxes, because the county magis- 
trates had no power to make a rate and 
levy money except so far as they were 
authorized by the Legislature, and they 


years, 


hon. 
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had little discretion given to them except 
as to the salaries which they should give 
to their officers, The hon. Member for 
Middlesex had complained that he had 
not received any answer from any county 
magistrate to whom his circular had been 
addressed, but he would take the liberty 
of informing the hon. Member, that in the 
County of Berks, this did not proceed from 
any disrespect. The letter was taken into 
consideration by the Magistrates, they ex- 
pressed their thanks to the hon. Member 
for his courtesy, but they thought it no 
part of their duty to give an explicit 
answer, they had, however, instructed the 
Clerk of the Peace to write to the hon. 
Member, thanking him for his attention ; 
and, as far as he (Mr. Palmer) could col- 
lect, the general impression was, that 
although it was desirable to give a control | 
to the people, yet that a greater expense | 
than at present would be created by this | 
Bill, without presenting any countervail- | 
ing benefits from its theoretical advan-| 
tages. | 

Mr.Pryme would recommend to the hon. | 
Baronet and the other Members opposite | 
to follow the example of the Magistrates | 
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Yambridge, who highly approved of the 
of C D faa] i | 


principle of the Bill. It was most essen-| 
tial, in his opinion, that the financial and 
civil business should be separated, as at | 
present the system was productive of inuch | 
inconvenience. | 

Mr. Potter complained of the lavish | 
manner in which the public money was | 
expended by the Magistrates, though the | 
hon. Member for Berkshire had said they | 
had no discretion. 

Mr. Palmer explained. What he meant | 
to say was, that very little of the county 
expenditure was now under the actual con- 
trol of the Magistrates, except the salaries | 
of their own officers. 

Mr. Potter had at that moment in his | 
eye the Castle of York, to which the walls | 
of Babylon were nothing. That had been | 
built at an enormous expense, and was a! 
monument of folly to the country. There | 
was also the gaol of Leicester, which was | 
unfortunately too large for the wants of the 
people of that county—and in Lancashire 
the Magistrates had persisted in laying out 
large sums upon the gaol, although they 
were well aware that for some years it was 
the general opinion that the assizes for the 
southern division of the county should be 
held at Liverpool or Manchester. That 
gaol was now much too large, and he was 
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elad that some check was likely to be pu 
to this lavish and injudicious expenditure 

Mr. Montague Chapman did not think 
it right to enter into the details of the mea- 
sure at that early stage, but he thought it 
right to direct the attention of the House 
to the principle of the Bill, and one more 
obnoxious in principle, or more objection- 
able in detail, he had never read. He 
could not suppose the House would pass a 
Bill so degrading to the Magistracy, and so 
derogatory to the privileges of the Crown 
itself, Were not the Magistrates selected 
from those who had the largest property in 
the county ?—and would it be now said, 
that they should take from them the ma- 
nagement of their own property? He 
meant the property of the county, in the 
disbursement of which they bad so large a 
stake. Would not any man who came to 
take a farm inquire what the amount of 
poor-rates aud county-rates, &c., was, be- 
fore he fixed upon the value of the farm, 
and was not the landlord therefore the 
person most deeply interested in the 
amount and application of those rates ? 
The Bill not only prevented that, but it 
prevented the Magistrates interfering with 
the police force of the county, although 
no class of men were so fit to arrange that 
portion of the local business of the coun- 
try. He had taken some pains to ascertain 
where those rate-payers who would have a 
vote were to be found, and he had ascer- 
tained that in the agricultural districts 
the sum total of the rates paid did not ex- 
ceed one-twentieth of the whole. In short, 
the 3/. tenants, men who had no interest 
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| whatever in the land, would have a voice 


in the election of that council which was to 


nominate the Magistrates; and be it ob- 
served, that there was no security as to 


qualification of the persons they were to 
elect. He thought it would be necessary 
for the hon. Member for Middlesex to do 
what he had recommended to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Bath—to pat 
Ministers a little oftener on the back, be- 
fore he could expect to carry that most 
objectionable measure, which he was con- 
fident would be rejected by the House. 
Captain Pechell thought it must be 
satisfactory to the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex, to know that no objection had been 
taken to the principle of the Bill. He 
believed it would always-be found that 
where hospitality was extended to the 
Magistrates by the gentry of the neigh 
bourhood, there was always a full attend- 
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ance at Sessions. 
sex, with which he had the honour 
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In the county of Sus- 
be 


connected, he was happy to say that the | 


Lord Lieutenant had broken through the 
tule of appointing Magistrates solely on 
the recommendation of the Bench, a thing 
which he thought highly objectionable. 
One inconvenience of the present mode of 
conducting the business at Quarter Ses- 
sions, was, that the Magistrates were often 
obliged to retire into another room, to 
look over the county rates, instead of 
being able to attend to the trial of prison- 
ers committed by themselves. Another 
objection was, that all information as to 
the purpose to which the rate was levied, 
was in many instances withheld from the 
rate-payers. The Bill on these 
grounds most likely to give great satisfac. 
tion tothe country, and would receive his 
(Capt. Pechell’s) strenuous support, 

Mr. Wakley expressed the warmest ap- 
probation of both the principle and details 
of the Bill, as the present system of levy- 
ing county-rates had been productive ot 
great injustice andinconvenience. It had 
been asked what petitions had been pre- 
sented in favour of the Bill. Many would 
have been presented if the mode of pre- 
senting them in that House 
satisfactory. Thousands would ha 
presented if it were not known tl 
tions which had cost weeks of 
were presented without discus 
servation, and with the formality of merely 
walking from that place the table 
With respect to the election of a county 
board by the rate-payers, 
nothing objectionable ; they 
tion every seven years for 
Parliament, and yet here 
which the interests of every working 
in England were concerned, in which the 
application and levy of the surplus of his 
labour were concerned, and what did they 
see on the other side of the House which 
had exhibited so laudable an anxiety to 
establish Conservative Operative Asso- 
ciations? Why, that not twenty Members 
could be brought together upon a question 
so vitally important tothe working classes, 
so deeply affecting the security of their 
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property, the welfare of their persons, and | 


the happiness of theirchildren. Herewasan 


illustration of the democratic principle, the 


object of which was to give life and energy 
to the country, to protect the interests of 
all classes ; and great as were the obsta- 
cles which it had to encountr, it was sure 
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to succeed. In the struggle it was now 
making against tyranny and despotism, it 
would eventually prostrate every foe and 
secure to the people the greatest share of 
happiness and enjoyment they could ac- 
quire. No honest magistrate could object 
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_to the Bill—it would confer a greater 


| for 


power upon the good magistrates and re- 
move it from those who had hitherto only 
abused it. A better Bill, in his opinion, 
had never been introduced. It had been 
proposed to confine its operation to Mid- 
diesex, and he (Mr. Wakley) for one Mid- 
diesex rate-payer, was most anxious it 
uld be applied to that county. If the 
other parts of England were aware of the 
vantages it would confer, it would soon 
ore woting: established. What, he 
vas there objectionable in it 2 
Poe for Essex had said that 
those who would have the right of voting 
paid only one-twentieth part of the rates. 
He would be glad to know where or how 
he had made meh a calculation. In some 
land the county and poor- 

ere cor hi ie yet in others they 
were very properly separated. lon. Mem- 
bers said but he would satisfy them 
t the county of 
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very 


counties in E ng 


rates W 
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Middlesex and elsewhere, and he hoped it 
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tiouse. The 

his opinion, 
ensive—it that 
rthen fell should have 
nomination of those by 
‘Yo that he 
unqualified assent, and he 
revretted that the hon. Member for Essex 
should have s ) inappropriately directed his 
arguments to that poonts [f any objection 
was hereafter made to the details of the 
measure they would see how they could 
be amended in Committee. As a magis- 
trate of the county of Middlesex, he was 
zlad to see the principle pat forwaed, and 
he hoped it would receive the sanction of 
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the House. 


Mr. Goring would ask the hon Member 

Middlesex, whether any demand had 
been made by the middle or higher classes 
for a stricter inquiry into the expenditure 
of thecounty-rates ? No such thing, and 
until that was done, he saw no necessity 
for the present measure. 

Mr. Wyse said, the principle on which 
this Bill was founded was that on which 
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the House of Commons was constituted, 
and on which the Municipal Corporation 
Bill passed the year before last was framed, 
and the arguments of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite (if good for anything) against the 
principle of the Bill, would equally tend 
to destroy both the one and the other. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite had not 
proved that magistrates had sufficiently 
attended to the discharge of their public 
duties. He contended for this great prin- 
ciple that a free people ought to have 
control over the money which they them- 
selves raised. The Bill was called popular 
and democratical. It ought to be as much | 
so as the Municipal Corporation Bill, or 
the Reform of Parliament Bill. The fre- 
quency of elections which had been com- 
plained of would, he considered, along 
with elections for vestries, or municipal 
councils, tend to educate and prepare the 
people for the exercise of the more, 
important franchise—the Parliamentary. 
What right had that House to set up two 
kinds of constitutions, one for the towns 
and the other for the counties? He saw 
no reason why the people of England 
should be deprived of the benefit of those 
institutions, which were established in 
almost every civilised country in the world. 

Sir Love Parry said, that, as chairman 
of quarter sessions for his county, he had 
entered into the details of this Bill to a 
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full attendance of his brother magistrates, 
and they agreed it contained many excel- | 
lent provisions, though some of the details | 
might be improved. He agreed with the | 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Warwick, | 
and the hon. and learned Member for | 
Kilkenny, as to the propriety of establish- | 
ing a county recorder, or judge. Not 
having been regularly educated for the 
law, he did not feel himself competent to 
discharge the duties of the situation he 
was Called on to occupy. 

Mr. Hume replied. Three separate 
Committees had sat and reported upon 
the subject with which this Bill purposed 
to deal, and a commission had _ issued 
which had presented a very comprehensive 
report. He had presented on one occasion 
eight petitions from eight different counties 
in favour of the Bill, Hon. Members 
opposite had termed the Bill mischievous. 
Now, if by that they meant that it was 
popular, and tended to increase popular 
control, it was perfectly consistent in those 
Members who had steadily resisted all 
advancement of the popular cause to make 
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that objection. But just on that ground 
that it was popular, and did extend 
popular control, did he (Mr. Hume) sup- 
port the Bill. The Bill was also called 
an innovation, Now, let hon. Members 
recollect that he was not the innovator ; 
that he was merely proposing a return to 
the ancient system. Lord Denman had 
lately decided, after elaborate argument, 
that the rate-payers had no right to apply 
to see the vouchers of county expenditure ; 
that it was sufficient for the magistrates to 
see them, and the magistrates were irre- 
sponsible to the rate-payers. The details 
of the Bill might be doubtless improved, 
but he would not give up the principle of 
popular control, and he trusted that the 
House of Commons would not reject it. 
He had been accused of not attending 
the meetings of the Middlesex bench of 
magistrates, but the reason was, that he 
could not, by reason of other and more 
important duties, find time to discharge 
properly the functions of a county magis- 
trate. 

Leave given. 
a first time. 


Expenses at Elections. 


Bill brought in and read 


Exrensrs at E.rctions.] Mr. Hume 
rose to ask for leave to bring in a Bill 
similar to the Bill of last Session, and 
which arose out of a recommendation of 
the Committee which sat last year to con- 
sider the manner in which Members of 
that House were put to very considerable 
and irregular expenses on their elections. 
That Committee had laid on the table 
many lengthened and precise details of the 
evils of the present system, and the Report 
recommended the Bill which he now moved 
for leave to bring in, the object of it being 
to define what were legal charges, and 
what not. The Bill, however, as com- 
pared with that of last Session, was very 
much improved. Many clauses had been 
left out, and the Bill was now limited ex- 
pressly to the expenses of elections. As 
the Bill was not yet before the House, he 
considered it unnecessary to say more. 
He hoped he would be allowed to introduce 
it, as by that means hon. Members might 
have the Bill, and make themselves masters 
of its contents, and see whether or not it 
deserved support. 

Colonel Stbthorp said, that whatever 
might be the democratic tendency of the 
last Bill introduced by the hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Middlesex, this Bill was 
certainly not democratic, He had himself 
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always exercised feelings of hospitality | could properly attend to; but the Legis~ 
and charity towards those with whom he | lature ought not to hold an encouragement 
had the honour to be connected, and | to such a system. 
whether this Bill passed the House or| Mr. Shaw could confirm the statement 
not, it should not prevent him from conti- | of the hon. and learned Gentleman, that a 
nuing todo so. This Bill would not be | general complaint was made in Ireland at 
very popular—he was sure it would not be | the prospect of the effect of the clause of 
very satisfactory to the hon. Member’s | the Act of last year, which limited the 
constituents. He thought there was a de- | salary of the medical attendant to a moiety 
gree of niggardliness about the Bill that | of the private subscriptions, and he could 
was inconsistent with the British character. add a case within his own knowledge in 
He loved to be amongst his constituents, | the county of Dublin, where, in a neigh- 
and they loved to be with him. If the | bourhood in which he was much interested, 
hon. Member for Middlesex would do him | a dispensary had been recently established, 
the honour to accept an invitation to his | and which could not continue to exist, if 
place, he was sure that that hon. Member’s | the medical attendant was not allowed a 
Opinion as to the necessity of this Bill larger remuneration than the half of the 
would be altogether changed. | private subscriptions; he quite approved 
Leave given. Bill brought in and read of the repeal of that clause. 
a first time. Mr. French assured the hon. Member 
| for Finsbury, his Irish correspondents had 
Granv Jurntes (IRELAND).] On the) been amusing themselves with his credulity, 
motion of Viscount Morpeth, the House | as to the injurious effects of the clause in 
went into Committee on the Grand Juries’, the late Bill, to which he had alluded, 
Bill. such as depriving the poor of Ireland of 
On Clause 5, repealing proviso of Act | medical assistance. That clause had not 
of last year, which prohibited any present- | as yet come into operation; its provisions 
ment for grants to dispensaries in case it | had never been acted upon; no assizes 
should appear the salary of the medical | had been held since the passing of the 
attendant amounted to one-half the | Act in which it was embodied, and, in 
amount of the subscription and present- fact, matters were at that moment in pre- 
ment. | cisely the same state as they were previous 
Lord Clements was opposed to the repeal | to its introduction. The hon. Member 
of this proviso. He did not consider dis- | perfectly misunderstood both his noble 
pensaries as beneficial to the poor. He)! Friend, the Member for Leitrim, and him- 
knew of a case in which a surgeon to an | self, if he imagined they were not anxious 
hospital received from 100/. to 200/. a-year | medical assistance should be afforded to 
for the trifling service of visiting an hospi- | the poorer classes of their fellow-country- 
tal twice a week. Hethought the subject | men. For his own part, he was desirous 
ought more properly to be introduced into | that professional skill and medical assist- 
the Poor-law Bill. The expense to the | ance should universally, throughout Ire- 
county was not what he objected to, but land, be provided for the peasantry, and 
the opinion he entertained of the inutility | that fair and ample remuneration should 
of these establishments. | be secured to the gentleman devoting his 
Mr. O’Connell hoped the clause would time and abilities to their services. The 
be maintained. The proviso would be | hon. Member for Kilkenny had alluded to 
found to act inconveniently, especially in| the dispensary in his immediate neigh- 
those districts of Ireland such as his own, | bourhood, and stated that thousands of 
in which the medical attendant could de- | persons would be deprived of professional 
rive little additional remuneration from | assistance if this clause was rejected, as 
private practice. | the medical attendant could not continue 
Mr. Wakley also hoped that the clause | if his salary was reduced. The dispensary 
would be retained. He had received many | was all he had to depend on. From the 
communications, showing the great incon- | poorness of the district, notwithstanding 
venience which had resulted from the pro- | its great extent, 5/. could not in the year 
viso. The cupidity of some persons might | be calculated on ‘from any other quarter. 
lead them to undertake the medical super- | Now, although he (Mr. French) was not 
intendence of an extensive district, which | aware of the circumstances of that parti- 
it was physically impossible that they | cular dispensary, from his general know- 
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ledge on the subject, he would venture to 
assert the salary of the medical attendant 
did not exceed 70/. or 801. a-year. [Mr. 
O’Connell stated across the House—75/.] 
Was 75l., he would ask, a sum sufficient 
to remunerate a gentleman of skill and 
education; or could it be expected for 
anything so paltry, persons competent to 
discharge the duties could be found ? The 
present system could not be rendered 
effective, nor under a salary of 3002. a-year 
could qualified persons be found in all 
medical appointments, whether to hospi- 
tals, infirmaries, or dispensaries; all fa- 
vouritism and jobbery should be guarded 
against; an examination should take place 
before the Board of the College of Sur- 
geons in Dublin, and the best qualified 
should be the person appointed to each 
vacancy. As he was on his legs, he would 
wish to call the attention of the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, to the 
Netterville Dispensary, in order to induce 
him to adopt some measure to render that 
institution useful to a very poor and im- 
poverished district in the city of Dublin. 
Two of the trustees appointed under Lord 
Netterville’s will had, he understood, de- 
clined taking any share of the duties on 
themselves, and the third only troubled 
himself to the extent of nominating the 
officers and discharging the accounts. 
The institution ought not to be considered 
a private one; the parishioners were called 
on to contribute to its support; a com- 
mittee of management ought to be ap- 
pointed, and the advantage of a parochial 
dispensary afforded to the poor. 

Viscount Morpeth said, that he should 
certainly retain the clause. There had 
arisen under the old system an abuse 
which the Act of last year had been in- 
tended to remove; but it had been found 
that the proviso inserted for that purpose 
was not the proper means of remedying 
that abuse, and that it had the effect of 
rendering the remuneration of a medical 
attendant most scanty in districts which 
did not happen to be opulent. He re- 
gretted, that the dispensary was beyond 
the power of Government, as it was in the 
Court of Chancery. 

Clause agreed to. 

The other clauses were agreed to. 

The House resumed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 13, 1837. 


Minvtes.] Petitions presented, By Lord WynrorpD, from 
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Bourne and Kingston, for the Repeal of Poor Laws 
Amendment Act.—By the Earl of Wincuitsea,from Wark- 
ton Weekley and Barton Seagrave, that the House of 
Lords will resist all attempts to interfere with its Rights 
and Privileges. — By Lord Brovauam, from various places, 
for the Abolition of Church Rates. 


LOLI EDEL LOD D mm 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 13, 1837. 
MINUTES.) Petitions presented. By Mr. Lister, from 
Bowling, for the Repeal of Bastardy Clauses of the Poor 
Law Act.—By Messrs. CHARLES BULLER, WILLIAM OrD, 
and Lord DALMENY, from Liskeard, Stirling, and Newceas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, for Repeal of Duty on Soap.—By Mr. 
Barry and Mr. Wuire, from Longford and other places, 
for the Abolition of Tithes (Ireland).—By Mr. WaiTE, 
from Longford and other places, for Municipal Corpora- 
tions (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. SANpForp and Mr. Fox 
MAULE, from Perth and Ilminster, for Repeal or Reduc- 
tion of the Duty on Soap.—By Mr. Fox Maus, from 
Perth, complaining of the Creation of Fictitious Votes 
(Seotland). 


Dr. Mutnotiann.] Mr. Maclean 
said, that pursuant to the notice he had 
given, he now rose to call the attention of 
the House to a Petition which he was 
about to present. It was the petition of 
a Roman Catholic clergyman, the Rey. Dr. 
Mulholland, who complained of a series 
of injuries which he had sustained at the 
hands of the Roman Catholic hierarchy of 
Ireland, and prayed that means might be 
found for the protection of the second 
order of clergy in that country from the 
grievous and unjustifiable interference 
with their temporal concerns, to which 
they had long been subjected. As this 
petition was well worthy of the consider- 
ation of the House, he felt that he should 
best discharge his duty to the petitioner, 
if he read as shortly as possible the peti- 
tioner’s statement in explanation of his 
case. The petitioner humbly prayed, that 
that honourable House would be pleased 
to cause inquiry to be made into the situ- 
ation of the second order of Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy in Ireland. The petitioner 
was anxious that an opportunity should be 
given him of proving the nature of the 
evils and inconveniences under which 
those clergy laboured, and which he stated 
to be of such extent that it was appre- 
hended by many of his reverend brethren, 
and by himself, that a continuance of the 
present system must be attended with the 
extinction of religious feeling in Ireland. 
Such was the prayer of Dr. Mulholland’s 
petition; and he did think, that praying 
as that petition did, not for the House to 
interfere between a clergyman and his 
diocesan (for in that case he would admit, 
the petition could not have been received), 
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but for inquiry into the condition of the 
second order of Roman Catholic clergy in 
Ireland, with a view to their better pro- 


tection and support against the oppression | 


of their superiors, he did think a petition 
of this nature was well worthy the atten- 
tion of the House, and he hoped, there- 
fore, he should be allowed to enter more 
at length into the statements of— 


The Speaker said, that if the hon. | 


Member meant to found a motion upon 
the contents of the petition, it was then 
competent for him to open it to the House ; 
but that to argue on a petition when there 


was no intention of pursuing the matter | 


further was contrary to the practice of 
that House. 

Mr. Maclean had not intended to move 
for any inquiry, to which he did not at all 
feel himself pledged. 

The Speaker said, the rule of the House 
was, that when an hon. Member intended 
to found any further proceedings upon a 
petition, then he ought to give notice of 
the course he meant to pursue, in order 
that the House might be in a condition to 
decide whether they would allow the mat- 
ter to go farther or not. 

Mr. Maclean begged to state, with 
great submission, that this petition had 
been brought forward both in the House 


of Lords and in that House, on a former | 


occasion, when its merits had been dis- 
cussed at considerable length. 


should be denied the liberty of making a 
remark on the subject. 

The Speaker: Of course, it is not for 
me, but for the House, to determine this 
point. 

Mr. Maclean proceeded: It was neces- 
sary, in order to put the House fully in 
possession of this case, that he should 
detail the particulars of the petition- 
er’s complaint. 


of which he continued to discharge until 
the year 1833, when he was deprived by a 
mandate of his diocesan, the right rev. 
Dr. Crolly, the ground for that proceeding 
being, that he had brought an action 
against a brother-clergyman, who had 
slandered him in public; that he had, 
however, previously to bringing this action, 
appealed, as was his duty, to the proper 
ecclesiastical tribunal; that he had re- 
ceived a promise from the Archbishop’s 
Vicar-General, that measures should be 
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He must | 
say, therefore, he thought it hard that he | 


The petitioner stated, | 
that, in 1826, he had been appointed to a | 
parish in the county of Louth, the duties | 
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| taken to enforce a withdrawal of the 
| charge affecting his character; but that 
| having waited six months without obtain- 
ing any withdrawal of the charge, he had 
,at length instituted law proceedings, and 
recovered damages against his calumnia- 
|tor; but that, pending those proceedings, 
‘he had been suspended from the perform- 
| ance of his clerical functions, and thereby 
reduced to a state of utter destitution; 
| that he had appealed to the see of Rome; 
that two mandates for his restitution from 
thence had been set aside by Dr. Crolly ; 
| that he had further received an appoint- 
ment from Rome which had not been con- 
firmed ; and that he was in consequence 
deprived of all means of supporting him- 
self in Ireland. Under these peculiar 
circumstances, the petitioner approached 
‘the House, in humble expectation that 
‘some remedy might be applied to the 
singular grievances under which he suf- 
fered. 

Mr. Rigby Wason rose to order. He 
thought the general understanding was, 
that hon. Gentlemen were not to enter 
into these long statements on the present- 
ation of petitions. He would appeal to 
the Speaker as to whether it would not be 
proper, if one hon. Gentleman were al- 
lowed to follow this course, that others 
should have the same privilege extended 
to them ? 

Mr. Maclean begged to remind the hon. 
Member that this was a case of a very 
‘peculiar nature. He hoped the House 
| would not consent to a course which 
_would in effect shut out the public from 
the exercise of the right of petitioning. 

Mr. Rigby Wason said, that the usage 
was, that any hon. Member who wished 
to bring the subject matter of a petition 
under the consideration of the House 
should place a notice to that effect on the 
books, without which he could not enter 
into the details of a petition. 

The Speaker said, that for many years 
during which he had had the honour of a 
seat in that House, it used to be the prac- 
tice that hon. Members, on presenting 
| petitions, should merely state the prayers 
of those petitions. That practice, how- 
ever, had been latterly departed from, 
‘and morning sittings had been resorted to, 
‘with a view of relieving the pressure of 
| petitions. A Committee had then been 
appointed on the subject, which had re- 
| ported, but its reports had never been 
jacted upon; and it had been thought 
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proper to discontinue the morning sittings. 
Under these circumstances, he had felt that 
it only remained for him to retrace the steps 
of the House, and endeavour to bring it 
back to what had been the ancient prac- 
tice ; that was, that hon. Members should 
content themselves with stating the prayer 
of the petitions which they had to present. 
If any hon. Member wished to open the 
subject matter of a petition more fully, 
that course was open to him, to which he 
(the Speaker) had already referred. This 


matter had been left too much, perhaps | 
he might be permitted to say, in his dis- | 


cretion; and the rule had, perhaps, on 
some occasions, been somewhat too much 
relaxed. But if every petition were to 
give rise to a discussion or a debate, in 
which statements on one side would be 
met by counter-statements on the other, 
then he felt it his duty to represent to the 
House the necessity of considering whe- 
ther, under the present pressure of busi- 
ness, the House, in that case, would be 
able properly to dispatch its public 
duties. 

Mr. Maclean had had no intention in 
the course he had pursued, of deviating 
from the deference with which he always 
received what fell from the chair, After 
stating the prayer, he was proceeding to 
state the substance of the petition, without 
meaning to argue the subject at all. He 
was simply stating the facts of the peti- 
tion, not reading it. 

The Speaker again interposed, to inti- 
mate that the hon. Member could not read 
the petition. 

Mr. Rigby Wason said, the House had 
heard many of the allegations of the peti- 
tion, and it was not disposed, he thought, 
to enter further into the subject. 

Mr. Maclean rejoined: He did not 
know whether the hon. Member spoke for 
the whole House, or for himself. How 
came the hon. Member to be a censor 
literarum to determine whether petitions 
should be gone into or not ? 

Mr. Gillon remembered to have pre- 
sented a petition last Session, from an 
individual who was actually incarcerated 
at the time, and yet even in so urgent a 
case, affecting the liberty of the subject, 
he had been prevented from opening the 
petition to the House. He hoped the 
House would follow that precedent on 
the present occasion. 

Mr. Maclean must be permitted to 
recapitulate the facts stated by the peti« 
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tioner, That gentleman had ample proofs 
that his moral character was unimpeached ; 
and he complained of having been de- 
prived of the means of subsistence, be- 
cause he appealed to the laws of his 
country. He had applied to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
O’Connell), but he found that this appli- 
cation to Parliament was considered by 
the hon. and learned Member a disgrace- 
ful aggravation of his original offence. 

Mr. Bellew trusted that, in common 
justice to the character of a most respect- 
able prelate, the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of his diocese, that the petition now 
brought forward was precisely the same in 
character to that which was brought for- 
ward, but rejected by the House, last 
Session. As to the statement of the 
petitioner, that he had received damages 
from a jury, he had received damages to 
the amount of one farthing—that was the 
amount at which his character was esti- 
mated. 

Petition laid on the table. 


PriviLeces oF tHE Hovse.] Lord 
John Russell rose for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the House to a matter 


bearing upon its privileges, though not 
with the intention of making any motion 


on the subject at present. His object was 
to draw the attention of the House to the 
important nature of the question, so that 
no long period might be suffered to elapse 
without some steps being taken to provide 
against the recurrence of a similar state of 
things. He referred to the proceedings 
/which had recently taken place in the 
| Court of King’s Bench, in the case of 
| Mr. Hansard, the printer to that House. 
| Agreeably to certain doctrines laid down 
| by the Lord Chief Justice, on that trial, 
| the plea of the defendant, setting forth the 
privileges of that House, had been set 
_aside by the jury, and the plea on which 
the defendant had succeeded went only to 
the merits of the case. Now the decision 
of this case did appear to him to be of 
essential importance with reference to the 
privileges of that House. He could not 
| see much difference in point of principle 
between the new method of selling the 
votes and papers of the House, and the 
former plan of distributing the votes to 
hon. Members, since the votes were 
| certainly sent by hon. Members to every 
a of the kingdom ; at all events they 
were printed. He conceived, therefore, 
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that the decision of the Chief Justice if| find their way into general circulation ; 
carried to its full extent, would have the | but the number could not be limited by 
effect of placing them in this very peculiar | the numbers of that House, for it was 
situation, that supposing any hon. Member | indispensable that copies be supplied to 
should think proper to lay on the table | certain public offices, and in other quarters. 
articles of impeachment against some | Indeed, it had been usual, in most cases 
officer of the Crown, whom he might deem | to print as many as from 2,000 to 2,500 
worthy of impeachment, then these papers | copies. Now, if an order or resolution of 
might furnish matter for an action for libel | the House were passed directing him to 
to the parties against whom they were | have a certain number of copies of their 
presented, and the jury, guided by the papers printed, that would not only not 
former decision, that the privileges of the | tend to relieve the difficulty he felt, but, 
House of Commons could not be pleaded lon the contrary, would very materially 


in justification, might decide upon the 


merits of the case as to the guilt or| 
innocence of the hon. Member with respect | 


to the libel. He had only put this as an 


extreme case, but there was no saying to | 


what extent this doctrine, if fully carried 
out, might reach; for papers were con- 
tinually laid upon the table of that House 
containing statements which materially 
affected the characters of individuals. 
He was in doubt whether it would be more 
proper that this question be referred tothe 
Committee of Privileges, or that a Com- 
mittee of a limited number of Members 
should be appointed to investigate the facts 
relating to it; at present, however, he 
merely made these remarks by way of 
bringing the subject under the consideration 
of the House, for it was desirable that 
their decision, whatever it were, should be 
as nearly unanimous as possible. 

The Speaker hoped he might be allowed | 
to state shortly, not the opinions which he | 
held on this very important question, but | 
the peculiar nature of the situation in 
which he was placed, with a view of eliciting 
some directions from the House by which 
he might shape his future course with 
respect to this matter. He had felt it his 
duty to pay as much attention as was in | 
his power to the progress of the trial in 
question, and from the short- hand writers’ 
notes of its more important parts, which | 
he had procured, it appeared to him that 
the doctrine there laid down extended to 
an interference with the privileges of 
the House, and in consequence he was 
placed in a difficulty which he would state 
to the House. He had been applied to that 
morning to decide what number of copies of | 
the Report of the Church Commission for 
Scotland it would be proper to have printed. 
Now if he directed that the number of 
copies printed should be precisely the 
number of Members of that House, still | 
it was obvious that many copies would 


question. 
| privilege belonging to the House of Com- 


| House. 
| been ordered to be printed, not for the use 
‘of Members merely, but of the public ; 
'and not only these papers but also infor- 


increase it; because he found, from the 
charge of the Lord Chief Justice, that by 
the construction which that learned judge 
| was disposed to put upon the privileges 
of that House, the copies printed must be 
limited exclusively to the use of the Mem- 
bers of that House. If to exceed the 
number required for the House were to be 
adjudged to be a publication of papers 
printed by order of the House, then it 
became a question whether, in signing an 
order which should have such an effect, he 
should be subject to an action for libel. 
This, then, being, as it appeared the state 
of the law, that he was called upon to 
| hold himself responsible, not to that House 
|alone, but to the courts of Westminster- 
‘hall, for what he did in pursuance of 
| his duty, he must say he did feel extremely 
anxious to receive some instructions from 
the House, by which he might learn what 


| was the proper course for him to pursue. 


Mr. Wilhkams Wynn said, it was 
impossible not to agree with the noble 
Lord that this was a most important 
It struck at the root of every 


mons; it came to this point, whether 
was the House amenable or not amenable 
to the Court of King’s Bench—whether 
the Acts of that House lay within the 


cognizance of any other tribunal than that 


House. He was extremely astonished that 
the question had been mooted at all—the 


practice of printing for circulation papers 


relating to that House not being, as the 


‘noble Lord seemed to suppose, a new 
| practice, but, on the contrary, for a hundred 
_and fifty years these publications had been 


continually made under the orders of the 
The orders of that House had 


mation which had been given at the bar 
of the House, had been directed to be 
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printed. He might instance the case of 
Dangerfield, where the information was 
ordered to be printed, and the profits to be 
applied to the use of the informer. No 
notice was taken of this at the time, but 
about five or six years afterwards, when 
Charles 2nd determined to govern without 
Parliament, aninformation was filed against 
the Speaker for certain expressions con- 
tained in that publication, and alleged 
to constitute a libel on the Duke of 
York, The Speaker had pleaded that he 
acted under the orders of the House; the 
plea, however, was overruled, and judg- 
ment passed against him; but at the 
Revolution that decision had been expressly 
stated as forming one of the grievances of 
the House of Commons. The judgment 
itself had shortly afterwards been voted 
by the House to be illegal, and a violation 
of the privileges of the House ; and the 
Lords, at a conference had subsequently 
agreed to that vote. A similar vote had 
been passed by the House with reference 
to a similar judgment in the case of 
Topham, who had pleaded the order of 
the House. He agreed entirely with the 
observation of the noble Lord, and with 
what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman in the chair, that if the sale 
by order of the House might be questioned 
the printing by the order of the House 
might equally be questioned, It did appear 
to him, therefore, that means should be 
adopted for prosecuting an inquiry into 
this matter. 

Mr. O’Connel/ thought that this con- 
versation should not be continued. He 
had not the slightest doubt of the course 
which the House ought to pursue, and he 
had not the slightest doubt that the Chief 
Justice was wrong in the opinion which 
he had pronounced, if indeed he had pro- 
nounced it. It was impossible for the 
publication of matter before that House to 
be libellous. They represented the people 
of all England, they were for practical 
purposes the people of all England, and 
any information given to them was in 
fact given to the people of England, and 
for the people of England, and the people 
of England had an indisputable right to 
receive it, and that House was under the 
imperative obligation of seeing that they 
did receive it. The right hon, Gentleman 
in the chair had mentioned that there 
was a report on the church of Scotland in 
print, and about to be issued, This report 
the Members for Scotland would com- 
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municate to their constituencies —nay 
more, they must communicate it to their 
constituencies. Now they could do this 
in two ways only—by writing or verbally ; 
and if the privilege of that House could 
not protect a writer of evidence taken 
before it from an action for libel neither 
could it protect a speaker of the truth, 
diffusing knowledge of testimony given 
before Committees, from an action for 
slander. Ifthe House could not shield its 
Members and its officers from the penalties 
which the noble judge had declared would 
attend the circulation of Parliamentary 
documents or Parliamentary information, 
then that House could not perform its 
functions and it became necessary that 
it should be invested forth with with the 
power which was wanting to it. He was 
sorry that the learned Lord had so mis- 
taken the law,and had so mistaken the con- 
stitution, of which he should have been the 
tenderest guardian. If the servant of the 
House had suffered loss, he ought atonce to 
be compensated. According to the odious 
principle thattruth wasa libel ifan indictment 
had been preferred against Mr. Hansard, that 
servant of the House must have been con- 
victed, and would necessarily be about to 
receive the sentence of the King’s Bench 
for having done his duty by that House ; 
for, be it recollected, no plea of justification 
was admitted, where an indictment was 
the form of remedy selected by the person 
aggrieved ; and thus Mr. Hansard would 
have had no defence. He hoped that steps 
would immediately be taken to set matters 
right, and that the principle would be 
boldly asserted that any matter brought be- 
fore the House might be communicated 
with perfect safety. 

Mr. Harvey did not understand the 
noble and learned Lord, the Lord Chief 
Justice, to have stated that that House 
had not the privilege of publishing its pro- 
ceedings in as many shapes or as many 
copies as it thought proper: but the ques- 
tion was whether that House, being an 
integral part of the Constitution, through 
which laws were made, had the power to 
reserve to itself the right of violating the 
laws it was a party to make? The very 
circumstance of this judicial opinion might 
lead to the consideration of the question 
of what was libel. Happy and valuable 
would be the determination upon such a 
question, for at present nothing could be 
more unsettled, nothing was less deter- 
mined, nothing bearing less the stamp and 
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impress of sound sense than that which! be recollected that some years ago, in 
constituted the law of libel. He was satis- | 


fied that the law of libel should be made 
definite and intelligible, and founded on 
some principle of common sense. The 
question then would be, whether the House 
should reserve to itself the right of violating 


that law which it should be the first to | 


uphold and obey? If it were to do so, the 
character of every man in the country 
would be at the mercy of the House. It 
had been observed, by an hon. Gen- 
tleman, that in case of injury let there be 
compensation, but who was to determine 
the amount of it? Was there to be an 
inquisitorial tribunal appointed 
House for that purpose? This was a most 
important subject, and he could not bring 


consequence of the notoriously corrupt 
practices in this place, a Committee was 
appointed to make inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances. The Chairman of that Com- 
mittee was the hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Buckingham (Sir Thomas Fremantle) ; 
and after a patient investigation, they came 
to the resolution that the whole system 
was one of systematic corruption. The 
resolution was, that it appeared, from the 


| evidence taken before them, that a system 
'of open and undisguised bribery existed 
| in the borough of Stafford, and that there- 
| fore, it should cease to return Members 


by the | 


to Parliament; and the chairman was 


| ordered to move for leave to bring ina 


| 
| 


himself to believe that those who were law | 


makers should be allowed to be the first 
to set the law at defiance. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, in explanation, 
that the hon. Member for Southwark was 
quite mistaken on the subject. The ques- 
tion was, whether such a law as had been 
referred to by him was in existence. There 
was no statute regarding this part of the 
law of libel, it was the common law of the 
land. 

The Speaker suggested that it would be 
more convenient, if the House did not at 
present proceed further with the discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Charles Buller wished the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, to state what course he intended to 
pursue with regard to this subject. 

Lord John Russell replied, that he 
would give notice to-morrow evening on 
the subject, and state what he intended to 
propose. 


Srarrorp—New Wrirt.] Captain 
Chetwynd moved, that Mr. Speaker do 
issue his warrant to the Clerk of the Crown 
to make out a new writ for the electing of 
a burgess to serve in this present Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Stafford, in the 
room of Sir Francis Holyoake Goodricke, 
now one of the Members for the southern 
division of that county. 

Mr. Divett said, that before he moved 
the amendment of which he had given 
notice, namely, that the issuing of the new 
writ for Stafford, should be suspended 
until ten days after the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, he should trouble the House with a 
short history of the transactions with refer- 
ence to the borough of Stafiord, It would 





bill to disfranchise the borough. A bill for 
that purpose was, therefore, brought in, 
but in consequence of the tate period of 
the Session the Bill was not proceeded 
with, but in the following one it passed 
that House, and was sent up to the House 
of Lords, who, he supposed, could not 
find time to consider it. Next year, the 
Bill was carried a second time, almost 
without opposition, in that House, but it 
was again consigned to oblivion in that 
place, where so many other good measures 
met with the same fate. Before the next 
meeting of Parliament, a change in the 
Government took place, which was follow- 
ed by a dissolution of Parliament. The 
hon. Member for Buckingham having ac- 
cepted office under the new Administra- 
tion, gave up the Bill, upon which he (Mr. 
Divett) took charge of it. He introduced 
it, and a third time it passed that House, 
and was sent up to the House of Lords, and 
then a discussion was had on it. In the 
following year, they called evidence on its 
merits, but the evidence their Lordships 
called, referred not to the election at which 
the corrupt practices were proved to have 
taken place, but they went into an inquiry 
respecting several previous elections for 
the borough. The Bill, however, was 
again rejected—with what motives he 
would not stop to inquire; but he would 
remark, that all the allegations stated in 
this House had been fully borne out. 
They admitted the necessity of a remedy, 
but they refused the means. One bill 
was rejected, because it disfranchised free- 
men, burgesses, and householders; and 
another, because it disfranchised the bur- 
vesses only. All remedy for the acknow- 
ledged corruption was positively refused. It 
appeared in evidence, that at one election 
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there were 945 voters of Stafford who 
accepted bribes, while there were only 104 
to whom the slightest degree of purity 
could be imputed. One argument that 
might be used was, that, as the Reform 
Bill had infused a vast number of house- 
holders into the electoral body, that prob- 
ably some more purity might now be 
expected; but the same return showed 
that, in the householders’ list, eighty-five 
had accepted bribes, and only eighty-two 
refused them. While there was such an 
inclination to protect such corruption in 
another place, he thought it was the duty 
of that House to take the strongest mea- 
sures for punishing it within their power ; 
he thought that, in the event of a dissolu- 
tion, that House would be justified in 
addressing the Crown to withhold the 
issuing of any writ to Stafford—at all 
events, it was their bounden duty to with- 
hold the writ so long as this Parliament 
lasted, in order to show to the country 
that that House was determined to punish 
corruption as severely as possible. He 
was aware, that it might be objected to 
his proposition, that there was no prece- 
dent for the course he proposed to follow ; 
but he would only say in reply, that, 
while there was such a manifest disincli- 
nation in another place to punish corrupt 
voters, that House was bound to show that 
it was determined, by the exercise of any 
authority it possessed, to endeavour to 
effect that object. He concluded with 
moving, as an amendment, that no writ be 
issued for the election of a Member for 
Stafford, until ten days after the com- 
mencement of the next Session. 

Mr. Hodgson Hinde did not believe 
that any great advantage would result 
from longer withholding the issuing the 
writ for Stafford. More than half of the 
present constituency of Stafford had never 
been guilty of the charges laid to them, 
and he should, therefore, support the mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for that borough 
for the issuing of the writ. It was true, 
the results of the investigation before the 
House of Lords was, that a very serious 
number of cases of bribery and corruption 
existed in Stafford; but, he believed the 
House would not go the length of disfran- 
chising the borough on that ground. Look 
to the case of his Majesty’s present Attor- 
ney-General in that borough; the sum of 
2,000/. in that instance was to be paid, 
provided his election was secured. Who 
was the greater criminal in this case, the 
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learned Gentleman who stood high in the 
country and at the bar, or the poor elec- 
tors of Stafford? When the conditions 
accompanying the advance of this sum 
were considered, there could be no doubt 
that it was not to be expended for the 
legitimate expenses of the election. He 
did not wish to say anything invidious of 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
course he had pursued—that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had been promoted to 
the highest legal office which a commoner 
could enjoy; and more than that, although 
no peerage had consoled him, in the words 
that had once been applied to a country- 
man of his own, it might be said to him, 
‘Thou shalt beget peers, though thou shalt 
not be peer thyself.” [Cries of ** Order.’’] 
If he was not speaking facts, he would sub- 
mit to the decision of the Chair. In con- 
clusion, he would only say, that if the hon. 
Member for Exeter would include in his 
Bill those who were the givers of bribes, 
and exempt the 300 voters who were not 
bribed on any former election, but had 
since been created, he should have his 
support. But if he would visit with ven. 
geance the constituency of the borough 
who had not been bribed, he would meet 
out one measure of justice for the briber, 
and another for the poor persons who had 
accepted bribes. 

Captain Chetwynd was satisfied that 
the hon. Gentleman who spoke last, could 
not have read the evidence given at the 
bar of the other House. The question 
before the House was, whether a writ 
should be issued or not, and not as to the 
innocence or guilt of the borough. He 
was surprised at the arguments that 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Exeter. He had stated the number of 
Bills that had been introduced in that 
House, and sent up to the House of Lords. 
It was true, that that House had passed 
four Bills, and when the fourth was sent 
up to the other House, in the Session of 
1836, it made a strong impression, and 
the other House thought there must be 
some ground for so many bills on the same 
subject. That House instituted a full 
inquiry into the subject. The evidence 
was taken upon oath, which was the most 
likely means to elicit the truth, The Bill 
was conducted, and the evidence in sup- 
port of it was examined by one of the 
most rising and able advocates at the bar, 
it was conducted before the highest legal 
authorities, and after being continued for 
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six weeks, their Lordships came to the 
conclusion, that the allegations contained 
in the Bill had not been supported, and 
that the accusations against the borough 
could not be substantiated, and were not 
borne out by the evidence. Under such 
circumstances, he submitted to the House, 
and he did this with some degree of con- 
fidence, that the borough of Stafford stood 
fully acquitted of the charges brought 
against it. It stood in the same position 
as a person accused of crimes or misde- 
meanours, who was taken before a magis- 
trate, committed, put upon his trial, had 
the case fully and fairly inquired into, and 
was acquitted by a jury of hiscountrymen. 
Under such circumstances, such a person 
would be entitled to have all the privileges 
and advantages of an innocent man. In 


such a situation stood the borough of 


Stafford. There was no accusation against 
the borough at present—there was no 
accuser even. ‘There was no Bill of Pains 
or Penalties brought forward. What was 
the House called upon to do? The hon. 
Member for Exeter said, that not being 
satisfied with the evidence given elsewhere, 
he would still continue to punish the 
borough. Nothing could be more unjust, 
and he was astonished that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Exeter, professing, as he did, libe- 
ral principles, should still wish to perse- 
cute (for he could not use a milder term) 


the burgesses of the borough of Stafford. | 


He trusted the House would, by its vote, 
prove distinctly that it neyer would be 
their practice to punish the innocent, but 
that they would show that that justice 
which ought to be dealt out with an equal 
hand to every body should be afforded to 
the borough of Stafford. 


Mr. Hall stated, that he had listened to 


the facts brought forward by the hon. | 


Member for Newcastle, and had upon 
those facts come to a directly contrary 
conclusion from the one adopted by that 
hon. Member. He thought that the 
House would abandon its duty if it issued 
a writ to such a notoriously corrupt place 
as that borough was proved to be. The 
question was not whether the Attorney- 
General or some Tory Member had been 
guilty of corruption, but whether the 
electors of Stafford should be enabled to 
receive bribes? If a Bill were again 
brought forward for the disfranchisement 
of the borough, he was certain it would 
meet with the support of the House, and 
VOL. XXXVI. {fig 
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he seriously trusted that the borough 
would be ultimately disfranchised. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle said, that as he 
had devoted some attention to the par- 
ticulars of the Stafford case, perhaps he 
might be allowed to state shortly to the 
House the reasons which led him to give 
the vote which it was his intention to 
give on the present occasion. It was ex- 
tremely grating to his feelings to be ob- 
liged to differ from other hon. Members, 
but he felt that he could not vote for the 
amendment. ‘The evidence which had 
been delivered before the House of Lords 
did not in the slightest degree alter the 
opinion which he had formerly entertained 
with respect to the corruption of the 
electors of Stafford, and he was prepared 
to say that he very much regretted that a 
measure for the disfranchisement of the 
borough had not passed into a law. It 
was unfortunate that various circumstan- 
ces should have interposed in the way of 
the success of such a measure. A Bill 
for the disfranchisement of Stafford was 
taken up to the House of Lords more 
than two years ago, along with two other 
Bills—a Bill for the disfranchisement of 
Warwick, and another for the disfran- 
chisement of Hertford. These Bills were 
considered by some parties as of more 
political importance than the Bill for the 
disfranchisement of Stafford, and there- 
fore they were taken up first; but if he 
| had been permitted to deal with the Staf- 
ford Bill at once, he had no doubt that 
it would have passed into a law. At the 
same time, he must say that the case was 
now very much altered. A great change 





| had taken place in the constituency of the 


| borough. He was satisfied that a large 
proportion of the freemen had ceased to 
| be on the register. New buildings had 
been erected, and a new constituency had 
| grown up. But the question of time 
formed an element in the consideration of 
the subject, which was of very great im- 
portance. He particularly insisted on 
this point, because the other evening, 
when a letter of the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny was being read, the 
hon. and learned Member said, ‘‘ Oh! 
but that was in 1830.” It was admitted, 
therefore, on the other side of the House 
that the question of time was one of con- 
sequence. The real subject matter for 
their deliberation was, whether if a Bill 
were brought forward for the disfranchise- 
ment of Stafford there was a reasonable 
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Friend, the Member for Exeter, was pre- 
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prospect of carrying the Bill. If his hon.) and a new writ was subsequently issued. 


It was, therefore, upon grounds purely 


pared to say that he was ready to bring in | constitutional, and not from any doubt 


a Bill for that purpose, and that there was 
a reasonable prospect of carrying it, then 
he would vote for suspending the writ 
until the end of this Parliament; but on the 
grounds on which his hon. Friend had 
placed the amendment, he could not in 
justice to his own feelings, and in accord- 
ance with his sense of duty, vote for it. 
His hon. Friend said, that the right course 
to pursue, would be to address the Crown, 
praying that it would not issue a writ for 
the borough of Stafford again. But his 
hon. Friend did not take that course, and 
the reason he assigned for not adopting it 
was, that it would be inconsistent with 
the principles of the constitution. Now, 
he would ask his hon. Friend whether the 
continued suspension of the writ would 
not, under the circumstances of the case, 
be equally inconsistent with the principles 
of the constitution? This matter was of 
far too much importance to be trifled with. 
It ought not to be dealt with in a spirit of 
purty jealousy or petty personal feeling. 
The voters, had, unquestionably, been 
guilty of corruption, but asa considerable 
change had taken place among the con- 
stituency, and believing, as he did, that 
the time which had elapsed ought to be 

taken into consideration, he should vote 
for the original motion—that the writ do 
issue. 

Mr. Robinson observed, that as an at- 
tempt would probably be made to fasten 
imputations on those who intended to vote 
as he did, for the issuing of the writ, it 
was desirable that he should be allowed 
to state the grounds on which he had 
made up his mind. In his opinion, no 
sufficient reason had been shown for the 
suspension of the writ. The only Par- | 
liamentary grounds for such a course, | 
were, that judicial proceedings were actu- | 
ally pending. So long as the House of | 
Lords had a concurrent jurisdiction with | 
that House upon questions of this nature, 
their consent must be obtained; and if 
the House of Commons thought proper 
to suspend the issuing of a writ after an 
investigation by both Houses, they would 
virtually deny the authority of the House 
of Lords. What was the case with Pen- 
ryn? The House of Commons declared 
that the electors of Penryn had been 
guilty of corruption, and a Bill for their 
disfranchisement passed through that 





whatever that he entertained as to the 
facts of bribery and corruption having 
taken place at elections for Stafford, that 
he should vote for the issuing of the 
writ. 

Mr. Buckingham said, as he intended to 
vote for the issue of the writ, he hoped 
the House would allow him to explain 
the grounds on which he should feel it his 
duty to do so, as they would perhaps be 
somewhat different from those taken by 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side. 
He was as much opposed to bribery 
and corruption as any man: and would 
visit it, wierever found, with punishment 
and shame; at the same time, it was the 
duty of the House not to be led by its ab- 
horrence of one kind of injustice into the 
commission of another. If the motion 
had been for unseating the Member who 
had obtained his majority by bribery, and 
disqualifying him for ever from sitting in 
Parliament, such a motion should have 
his cordial assent. If it had been for dis- 
franchising those voters only against whom 
bribery had been proved, and disqualifying 
them for ever from the exercise of the 
elective franchise, he would cordially sup- 
port such a proposition. But the present 
Was no such measure—it was one that 
confounded the innocent with the guilty, 
and that even punished the innocent for 
the guilty, a proceeding to which he 
would never give his assent. The whole 
argument for the suspension of the writ, 
was founded in a gross fallacy. It was 
said “ Stafford has been guilty of bribery, 
therefore let Stafford be disfranchised.” 
Now if Stafford were aman, who had per- 
verted his electoral privilege to unworthy 


| purposes, this would be a_ reasonable 


sentence, since the identity of the criminal 
heing continued, it would be proper that 
he should be punished. But Stafford is 
a town, containing many hundreds of men, 
some innocent, some guilty—and these so 
changing every year, that the identity of 
Stafford, as it regards its inhabitants, is not 
continuous for even half that period. It 
is now some years since the bribery 
allexed took place. A large number of 
the electors of Stafford were exempt from 
the guilt of this transaction at the time. 
Very many of those who were guilty, are 
since dead ; and ev ery year there has been 
a new accession to the numbers of the 





House, but the Lords differed from them, 


persons coming of age, and occupying 
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houses, which would qualify them for 
voting :—so that while at first only a por- 
tion of the inhabitants were guilty, that 
portion has been lessened every year, and 
the number of the innocent coming to the 
state fit for exercising the franchise has 
been increasing. Now, if the House sus- 
pends the writ still further, it will in 
effect be saying, that because some few 
electors some years ago accepted bribes 
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from candidates, therefore, we will punish, | 


by the deprivation of their franchise, all 


those who were not guilty of bribery then, ! 


all those who have arrived at the posses- 


sion of a good qualification since, and all | 


those who may in every succeeding year, 
become possessed of an elector’s qua ilifica- 


tion in the town of Stafford in all time to | 


come—an injustice so palpable that no 
man of reflection could fail to perceive it. 
Let the House punish those who gay 
bribes and those who received them—but 
let not the innocent suffer for the guilty. 
Let the franchise be extended, and the 
ballot introduced, and bribery will soon 
cease. But as an unjust vote is as bad as 
a bribe, he would condemn them both, 
and never be induced either to give the 
one or receive the other; nor would he 
consent to punish the innocent for the 
guilty, however much his motives might 


be called in question: because he who had |. nai 
; which a poor-law should be applied, and 


not the courage to act as he thought right, 
without reference to party, was unworthy 


| of 


e the | 


ithe abuses to which 


the honour of being a representative in a | 


free assembly. 
The House divided on the original mo- 
tion :—Ayes 152; Noes 151: Majority 1. 
The writ ordered to be issued. 
Poor Laws (Irevanp).] Lord John 
Russell : 1 beg to move 


Committee of the whole House on so much 


of the King’s Speech as relates to the | 


establishing of Poor-laws in Ireland. 


The House in Committee. The following | 


passages in the King’s speech were read | 
by the clerk :— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, his Majesty has 
more especially commanded us to bring under 
your notice the state of Ireland, and the 
wisdom of adopting all such measures as may 
improve the condition of that part of the United 
Kingdom. His Majesty recommends to your 


early consideration the present constitution of 


the municipal corporations of that country, 
the collection of tithes, and the difficult but 
pressing question of establishing some legal 
provision for the poor, guarded by prudent 
regulations, and by such precautions against 


i very fully and s 
i this country, 
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abuse as your experience and knowledge of the 
subject enabled you to suggest. His Majesty 
commits these great interests into your hands 
in the con hésace that you will be able to 
frame laws in accordance with the wishes of 
his Majesty and the expectation of his people. 
His Majesty is persuaded that, should this 
hope be fulfilled, you will not only contnbute 
to the welfare of Lreland, but strengthen the 
law and constitution of these realms by securing 


their 1] Majesty’s 


to all classes of his 
subjects.” 


benefits 

Lord John Russell then rose and spoke 
to the followine effect: | feel, Sir, the 
extreme inportance of the subject which 
[ am about to bring under the consideration 
of the House; at the same time I feel it 
is One which, while it has received much 
disey ‘ile it has been the subject 
by Commissioners ap- 
who collected a 
information In relation to it, 
is likewise a matter which [ can rely con- 
fidently the House thus prepared will come 
to the consideration of, not only with the 
necessary information at its command, 
but with a desire to form a safe and 
dispassionate conclusion. I will preface 
what 1 have to say on the subject of Poor. 
laws for Ireland with some few observations 
l may be derived 
from poor laws in general, the manner in 


ission, wl 
report made 
pointed by his Majesty, 


4 it deal of 


as to the advantages whi 


These 
I think, 
sufficiently in the history al 
It appears from the testi- 


it is subject. 
are matters which are illustrated, 


i|mony both of theory and of experience 
| that when a country ts in such a state that 
lit is Overrun by numbers both of maraue 
ders and of mendicants having no proper 


the Order of the | 
Day for the House resolving itself into a | 





means of subsistence, 


industry of the 


a prey on the 
country, and relying on 
the indulgent charity of others, the 
introduction of Poor-laws serves several 
very important objects. In the tirst place 
a Poor-law Acts as a measure of peace, 
enabling the country to prohibit vagrancy 
and to prohibit those vagrant occupations 
which are so often connected with outrage, 
It acts in this way by the very simple 
process of offering a subterfuge to those 
who rely on outrage as a means of sub- 
sistence. It is an injustice to the common 
sense of mankind when a single person or 
family are unable to obtain the means of 
subsistence, when they are altogether with 
out the means of livelihood from day to day 
to say they shall not go about the country 
to endeavour to obtain from the charity of 
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those who are affluent that which circum- 
stances have denied to them. But when 
once you can say to such persons—here 
are the means of subsistence as far as subsis- 
tence is concerned—that is offered to you; 
when you can say this on one hand you can 
say on the otherhand, you are not entitledto 
demand charity, you shall no longer infest 
the country in a manner injurious to its 
peace, and whichis favourable to imposition 
and outrage. Another way in which a 
poor-law is beneficial is, that it is of itself 
a great promoter of social concord, showing 
a disposition in the state and in the com- 
munity at large to attend to the welfare of 
all classes. It is of use, also, inasmuch 
as it interests more especially the land- 
owner and persons of property in the 
country in the welfare of their tenants and 
their neighbours. A person possessed of 
considerable property, who looks only 
to receive the rents of his estate, may be 
careless as to the number of persons 
who may be found in a state of destitution, 
in a state of mendicancy, or ready to 
commit crime and act as marauders 
in the neighbourhood of his estates ; but 
if he is compelled to furnish means for the 
subsistence of those who are destitute, it 
then becomes as well his interest as his 
natural occupation to see that all persons 
around him are well provided for, that 
they are not in want of employment, and 
that his immediate tenants can live in a 
state of comfort. I conceive that those 
objects, and several others which are 
collateral to those, were obtained by this 
country by the Acts passed in the reign of 
Elizabeth. When we look to the state 
of the country immediately preceding 
and during the greater portion of that reign 
we should be inclined to think, if we 
viewed it as a matter of not so remote a 
time, but nearer to our own time and to 
our own neighbourhood, that it must be 
very difficult to bring the country into that 
condition of peace, order, and civilisation 
which it now enjoys. We are told with 
respect to crime in the reign of Henry 8th, 
that no less than 70,000 persons were 
executed in this country for theft and 
various crimes. We are also told bya 
magistrate of the county of Somerset, who 
wrote in the reign of Elizabeth, that in 
that county alone forty persons were 
executed in the year for theft and other 
lawless practices ; and the county was in 
such a state of insecurity that the cultivators 
of thesoil found great difficulty in protect- 
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ing their herds and flocks and crops from 
robbery. Gangs, comprising no less than 
sixty persons, sometimes attacked them, 
such was the state—not of that county 
alone—but of most of the counties in Eng- 
land. The writer adds, that the forty 
persons who were executed in one year 
did not constitute more than a fifth of all 
those who were guilty of similar offences, 
but the remainder escaped prosecution 
altogether. A number of other instan- 
ces might be furnished of the deplorable 
state of the country at that period. Even 
in London, such was the extent of crime, 
that a commission was issued empowering 
acertain high officer to execute martial 
law in the streets, and persons found com- 
mitting depredations in the street were 
taken up under that commission, and 
hanged without trial. Now, that was a 
barbarous state of society, which it was 
most difficult to remodel; but the means 
taken were many combined together. 
Various changes were made, both with 
respect to the law and the police, into 
which I need not enter on the present 
occasion ; but there was one in particular, 
which, I think, tended to the improve- 
ment of the country, to the establishment 
of peace, and to the creation of that which 
I consider almost the greatest benefit that 
can be conferred on any country, namely, 
a high standard of comfortable subsistence 
for the labouring classes—that one was 
the establishment of poor-laws. That 
much was effected by the Act of the 14th 
of Elizabeth, and by other Acts, cannot 
be denied, but the improvement was 
effected chiefly by the great Act of the 
43rd of Elizabeth. The principle of that 
Act was, that the infirm, the cripples, the 
orphans, and impotent persons, should be 
relieved by the public, and that able- 
bodied persons, unable to procure employ- 
ment, whereby they might obtain their 
living, should be set to work. The Act 
in question was founded on principles 
adapted to that time, and which, I have 
no doubt, were applied with great effect. 
That, then, I conceive to be the use of a 
poor-law. [I may here mention that 
a short time after the passing of the 14th 
of Elizabeth, an Act was passed in Scot- 
land enacting a system of relief for the 
poor, but leaving out that part of the law 
which provided that able-bodied persons 
should be set to work. The Scotch Act 
provided compulsory relief for those who 
were unable or incompetent to work. It 
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was a long time before any considerable 
mischief was found to arise from the Eng- 
lish poor-law. No doubt many abuses 
arose in particular parts of the country. 
There were abuses stated by a writer at 
the beginning of the last century, but it 
was not till towards the end of the century 
that some very fatal abuses prevailed. | 
conceive it was the object of the poor-law 
of Elizabeth to provide, in the first place, 
for the relief of those persons who were 
infirm and unable to work; and in the 
next place, by compulsory measures, to set 
able-bodied persons to work— to set them 
to hard Jabour, which was distasteful to 
them, and, in fact, to place them in a 
situation inferior to that of the able-bodied 
independent labourer. But there arose, 
about the end of the last century, from cir- 
cumstances which occasioned a_ great 
scarcity of provisions, the cause of which 
I need not go into now—there arose a 
notion that the principle of the poor-law 
was, that all persons, whether industrious 
or idle, whether deserving or undeserving, 
were entitled to be maintained by the 
parish funds. The evil of this system soon 
began to be felt. It was impossible that 
such an opinion of the law could be carried 
into effect without occasioning the greatest 
evils. Fora long time the idle and pro- 
fligate found it more to their interest to 
live on the parish funds, than to obtain 
their livelihood by the regular course of 
employment; they found that they pos- 
sessed greater advantages, living in that 
way, than if they had sought regular em- 
ployment, and had relied for the means 
of subsistence on their character and in- 
dustry. Iam alluding now to facts that 
are so notorious, that I need not go into 
them. I will only refer to one case, which 
is mentioned in the report of the Commis- 
sioners, It is the case of Soulbury, where 
the poor increased to such an extent, that 
the landlords gave up their land, the 
farmers gave up the occupation of their 
farms, the clergyman gave up his tithes, 
and the whole parish was left in the un- 
disputed possession of the paupers. It 
was, after many inquiries into these abuses, 
that the Poor-law Amendment Act was 
introduced into Parliament, and became 
law. The principle of that Bill, as I 
conceive, is to act fully and fairly on the 
principle of the 43d of Elizabeth; is to 
place the pauper labourer, the pauper who 
cannot find work, and the infirm who 
apply for support, in a situation more 
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irksome than that of the independent, in- 
dustrious, and successful labourer. Now 
the means by which this is accomplished 
are, by offering all such persons a residence 
in the workhouse; by giving them, as the 
Poor-law Commissioners state—and I will 
not enter into the dispute whether that is 
the case or not—a sufficiency of food, 
warm clothing, and a comfortable warm 
residence ; but, at the same time, placing 
them under a certain degree of confine- 
ment; so that, while they have the neces- 
sary clothing, the means of subsistence, 
and often a warmer residence in the winter, 
than the independent labourer possesses, 
yet the restraint is so irksome to them, 
that they are not willing to subject them- 
selves to it, except when really in a state 
of destitution. This has been proved 
clearly by the Assistant Commissioners to 
be the manner in which the new Poor-law 
works. I have consulted two of the Com- 
missioners, with whom I happen to be ac- 
quainted, on the subject, and they both 
say the food is wholesome, and the work- 
house accommodation is better than that 
possessed by the independent poor, but 
the continement renders it irksome, and, 
in that way, the workhouse becomes a 
place that the poor would gladly avoid 
the necessity of having recourse to. It 
is to these principles, and to this ex- 
perience, that we must look very much 
as a guide, in forming any Poor-law 
which we wish to introduce for Ireland. We 
ought to be unwilling, on the one hand, 
to introduce a system which will generate 
the abuses which have resulted from the 
English Poor-law; we ought to be very 
willing, on the other hand, if we can, 
to introduce some of those good effects 
which have resulted to England from her 
system, while we avoid the injurious con- 
sequences I have adverted to. The Poor- 
law Commissioners for Ireland, in the 
course of last Session, made a report which 
was laid before this House, in which they 
recommended many measures of improve- 
ment for Ireland, and in which they sug- 
gested certain measures with regard to the 
indigent. It isthis measure with regard to 
the relief of the indigent, to which I would 
call the attention of the House, as the 
principal object of the Bill 1 am now about 
to introduce. The other suggestions for 
the general improvement of freland, though 
I may touch on them this evening, I pro- 
pose to leave for future consideration. The 
Poor-law Commissioners, with regard to 
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this question of immediate relief of the 
destitute, propose, in the first place, that | 
a large class of persons should be provided | 
for, at the public expense, by means of a 


national and local rate. They advise also } 


that there should be money afforded for 
emigration, and that dépdts should be 
provided for persons preparing to emigrate. 
In considering that report, great doubts 
oveurred to his Majesty s Ministers, whe- 
ther it were a 
only for certain classes, and whether those 


dépéts for emigration could be safely and | 


advantageously adopted. It appears from 
every reflection on the subject, that there 
can be no reason for saying why there are 


to be only certain classes to which relief 


is to be extended, that is, provided we are 
pr-pared to administer relief. The dil- 
ferent classes to whom it is proposed to 
give relief are here enumeiated :—The 
nobie Lord here read an extract from the 
last report of the Commissioners for in- 
quiring into the state of Ireland, and stat- 
ing that, in their opinion, relief ought to 
be given to lunatics, 


tha: were infirm: that they should be sup- 
ported within the wi wet of public institu- 
tions; that for the sick who remained at 


home, there ought also to be institutions | 
to supply them with medicines; that | 


helpless widows, with children, ought to 
be supplied, as well as other persons simi- 
larly situated; and also suggesting the 
Soppert of persons inte nding to emigrate. 


The noble Lord then continued by saying, | 
Now this enumeration contains so many | 
persons, there are so many classes of per- | 


sons embraced in , that you could not, 
if you undertook ‘provide for so many 
clusses, exclude others. 
I certainly cannot see what objection there 
can be to provide for the destitute and 
able-bodied man. There are some persons 
in this list, such as the incurable lunatic, 
the helpless widow with young children, 
or the sick man —now these are persons in 
such circumstances as it is recommended 
that relief should be afforded to; and 
which circumstances seem to us calculated 
to excite individual compassion, and not 
circumstances to which exclusive national 
regard ought to be had. If a person in 


the five-and-twentieth year of his age, in 
the full possession of his health and 
strength, be unable by his industry to ob- 
tain a livelihood, or if he have not the 
means of support, were to stand at the 
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to persons who were | 
deaf, blind, and all the labouring poor | 


Including these, { 
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doors of one of thase public institutions 

starving, in want of support, and who was 
likely, if not relieved, to die in a few days, 
'I cannot understand the principle that 
would distinguish a person in that case, as 
‘one to whom you would not give relief, 
'when you give relief to the young and the 
‘infirm. The real principle to be adopted 
on this subject is, to atlord relief to the 
and to the destitute only; and 


destitute— 
it would, in my opinion, be quite as wrong 
to refuse relief to the able-bodied person 
in that situation, as to afford relief to the 
‘cripple, to the widow, to a deaf or a dumb 
person, who was in a state of affluence, 
and bad other means of support. It is 
not, then, the peculiar circumstances which 
excite publie or individual compassion 
that we are to regard; but, if we have a 
Poor law atall, it ought to be grounded 
on destitution, as affording a plain guide 
torelicf, ‘Then, with respect to the other 
proposition, that there onght to be a peni- 
tentiary, to which the paupers ought to 
be sent, and that there ought to be dépdts 
for those intending to emigrate ; if you 
ure willing to adopt a plan to that extent, 
of having a penitentiary for vagrants, and 
depots for emigrants, it is, L say, far 
better for you to adopt the workhouse 
syste m at ance; because, if you have 
a dépét for emigrants, it will afford, as it 
appears to me, great ground for abuses. 
Suppose you get 500 or 600 persons in a 
dépot for emigration, it will be difficult to 
apply to them that restriction, and enforce 
that discipline. which you could do if they 
were ina workhouse. It may be said, that 
they are merely passenge s—that the vy are 
| in a sort of public inn or hotel, until ‘they 
|take their passage, and they are not, 
| therefore, to be treated as paupers entirely 
dependent for support upon the public. 
Thus, then, they cannot be restricted, nor 


they were in a workhouse; and besides, 
there is no security that they wiil avail 
themselves of emigration ; for, supposing 
300 out of 500, who have been for two or 
three months in one of those workhouses, 
are told that the ship is ready in which 
they were to have embarked, and they 
refuse to go, what means have you to 
compel them, unless you resort to that 
which would be so odious as to be impos- 
sible to be carried into effect, that is, 
oblige men to emigrate? Thus, then, 
after supporting them in the depot, you 





must let them go at large, and they would 
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only go to persevere in their usual habits 
of vagrancy. It appears, therefore, to us, 
that you could not adopt that part of the 
recommendaiion of the Commissioners, 
without a great deal more of consideration 
than the plan proposed by the Commis- 
sioners appears to us tohave received. And 
deeply impressed as we have been, with 
the responsibility that attaches to a 
Government which proposes a law upon 
this subject, it occurred to us, that the 
best method of forming a judgment on the 
subject was, to see whether that law 
which, as amended, has been applicd to 
England, could be enforced in Ireland with 
advantage to that country, 
pose, Mr. Nicholls, one of the Poor-law 


gt: 
kor this pur- 
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Commissioners, and who is so well known | 


for his woith, abilities, and intelligence, | 
requested to go over to Ireland, aud ascer- 
tain on the spot, whether anything re- 
sembling the machinery of the English 
Poor-law could be applied there. IT should 
mention here, that Mr. Nicholls, who has 
had great experience upon this subject, 
had, in one district in this country, adopted 
an improved method in the working of 
those laws, even before the amended 
law was carried; but this also ought to 
be stated, that in the early part of fast 
year, he drew my attention to the subject 
of a Poor-law ior Ireland, and I 
been in constant communication with him 
on this matter, since the commencement 
of the Session of 1836. As Iwas sure that 
he was qualified by abilities and experience, 
so was I also aware that he would carry 
into the examination of this subject equal 
caution and zeal. Mr. Nicholls, then, 
proceeded to Ireland, and the result of his 
inquiries is, that, supposing it was expe- 


’ : 
have 


dient to extend a Poor-law to Ireland, ' 


there was no effectual obstacle, no sufh- 
cient objection to the establishment of a 
Poor-law, in many respects resembling the 
amended Poor-law in England. The rea- 
sons of that opinion are given at consider- 
able length in the Report which I have had 
the honour of laying this day upen the 
table; and I will now state generally wha’ 
are the reasons given in that Report, and 
why I think it is expedient to establish a 
Poor-law in Ireland, and to describe what 
is the nature of the Poor-law that I mean 
to propose. I think there can be no doubt 
of its expediency, if the House will bear 
in mind the description which I gave of 
this country in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth—-there can be no doubt that there 
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has prevailed in Ireland many outrages 
consequent upon vagrancy and destitution, 
and the people being left without a remedy 
orrelief. It has happened in Ireland (I 
do not now inquire as to the causes, but 
the fact cannot be disputed), that while 
the people themselves—unlike the popula- 
tion here—have not improved in their 
condition, that the population bas in- 
creased very much in numbers ; that there 


(Treland). 


| as been this increase in population, while 





there has scarcely been an increase in the 
means of subsistence, and a lowering of 
the standard So that, 
after a long period, it is found that there 
prevails in freland, according to the Report 
of the Poor-law Commissioners of ireland, 
such an overplus of labour, that four agri- 
cultural labourers in Ireland only produced 
as much as one agricultural labourer pro- 
duces in England. That, it is to be 
observed, cannot fairly be aitributed to a 
want of industry amongst the Irish people; 
on the contrary, we have it in the evidence 
of those examined by Mr. Lewis, and par- 
ticularly from one gentleman of Birming- 
ham, that he never found the Irish labourer 
to refuse work, or fail to perform it to 
his industry and capability. 
Fhere is not, then, a want of industry 
amongst the people. It is the country 
that bas been allowed to be in such a 
state, that industry cannot succeed in it. 
It is admitted, that the only subsistence of 
the peasant ts derived from the land which 
lie has-——it is taken from hts small holding 
—it is not from the gain of regular wages ; 
and where there are regular wages received 
in particular districts, these wages are 
received only by a part, and not by the 


of subsistence. 


the utmost of 


whole, of the labouring population. The 
peasant gets his subsistence out of his 
small holding; the labourers live upon 


the potatoes raised by themselves out of 
that small portion of land they get; and 
it is by means of his possession, and the 
use of their industry, often very ill-directed, 
md not by the application of wages for 
labour, that they are able to maintain 
existence. The result of this is stated by 
the Poor-law Commissioners (though that 
statement of which I doubt the ac- 
curacy), that there are nearer to three 
than two millions of people, for a certain 
portion of the year, in an entire state of 
destitution. There is no doubt whatever 
of this, that a large portion ef the people 
of Ireland, especially those not having 
land, do practise mendicancy for a great 
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portion of the year. I have made some 
inquiry, with respect to the amount and 
extent of the relief thus afforded to that 
mendicancy, because it is to be considered, 
that when we say we will adopt a Poor- 
law (and that we should adopt one is my 
opinion), it is to be remembered, that a 
very considerable tax is now raised on the 
farmers of that country by mendicants, and 
which, I may say, is now raised as a com- 
pulsory rate. With this view, I asked of 
my noble Friend who sits near me, the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, to 
obtain as accurate an account as possible 
of the amount paid in this way, from two 
or three farmers, in ten or twelve districts 
—the amount that was paid for rent, the 
amount paid for tithes, the amount paid to 
the Roman Catholic priests, and the 
amount paid to mendicants. The result 
is, I should say, that in most cases, a shil- 
ling an acre is paid in the course of the 
year by the farmers, for the support of 
mendicants. In some cases it has been 
sixpence an acre, in others ninepence an 
acre; but in one case, where a person had 
a farm, not very considerable in size, it 
was more than two shillings an acre. That 
person paid 10/. a-year, not in money cer- 
tainly, but in food. There was more than 
two shillings an acre paid for mendicity. 
Now, this is in itself a very heavy tax, 
and which cannot be assumed, upon the 
whole, to amount to less than between 
700,000/.and 800,000I., perhaps a million, 
in the year. And let it be observed, that 
this practice of mendicancy, which raises 
so vast a sum in the country, is not like 
a well-constituted poor-law, which affords 
relief to the really indigent. It is the 
practice, in Ireland, for the farmer to give 
relief to the mendicant who asks for it— 
the potatoes are there ready for him-— 
there is no inquiry into the circumstances 
of the mendicant : generally it is not near 
home that he begs, and the farmer has no 
means of knowing him. But that which 
seems to afford relief to the distressed, 
also promotes and keeps up impostors. 
We have a statement with respect to 
England which shows the advantage that 
mendicancy obtains from imposture. A 
medical gentleman has stated with respect 
to Suffolk, that he has, during the conti- 
nuance of the old Poor-law, discovered 
every species of the simulation of disease. 
Those who pretended to be affected with 
catalepsy,those who shammed cripples, and 
the shamming of some of the most ago- 
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nizing and excruciating diseases, and all 
this for the purpose of receiving relief 
from the parish. It cannot, then, be 
supposed that in Ireland, where mendi- 
cancy is so general, and where relief is so 
freely given, but that the number of im- 
postors must be enormous. But there is 
another evil to which a Poor-law would 
peculiarly apply, and which is, in truth, 
one of the greatest evils to which the 
country is subject—it is, that the usual 
mode of obtaining a livelihood with the 
labouring classes, is from a small holding 
of land. If you deprive the poor labourer 
of his small holding of land, he is imme- 
diately driven into a state of destitution, 
and he becomes ready for the commission 
of any outrage, in order that he may sup- 
ply, by outrage, what mendicancy may be 
unable to procure for him. I put the 
case without referring to the question 
whether the landlord or the tenant has 
acted badly or not; but in either case, 
where the labourer is turned out of his 
holding, it leads to the commission of 
outrage. If you suppose a number of 
persons driven suddenly from their small 
holdings by their landlord, you can then 
suppose the combinations that are formed, 
that they return in numbers,—that they 
come in arms, and endeavour to deprive 
the tenant succeeding them, and thus re- 
possess themselves by force of the land. 
But put the case the other way. A tenant 
is in possession of a holding for three or 
four years, and this without paying any 
rent, and the landlord is compelled to get 
rid of him. That bad tenant, such is the 
state of the labouring classes, collects the 
sympathy of that class, and they arm 
themselves against the landlord. A band 
is formed for the commission of crime, 
and the crime finds an excuse, and, I will 
say, a justification in the sympathy of the 
peasantry of the country. Let me advert 
to one case, for there are many cases of 
outrages, all arising from this source in 
Ireland. The case occurred about two 
years since, and I noticed it in the police 
report; it shows the sympathy of the 
peasantry for a person in the condition I 
have described. A tenant was dispossess- 
ed from his holding; a person had taken 
possession, and he came upon the land, 
with a farm servant, to cultivate it; the 
farmer, who had been in possession, came 
near to them with a gun in his hand; he 
immediately aimed at the new tenant—it 
missed; he cocked the gun again, fired at 
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the servant, and shot him dead on the 
spot. There could not be a more unpro- 
voked homicide than that. It was evident 
that the farm-servant, who had nothing to 
do with the holding, and who went there 
to earn his wages as a Jabourer, was thus 
basely murdered ; and yet the police, who 
were in an hour afterwards at the place, 
could not find persons to give them in- 
formation as to who committed the mur- 
der. Information was refused, because 
the sympathy was for the person who was 
driven from his holding. This state of 
society has been produced by the absence 
of any legal provision for the poor. It 
has produced on the one hand the most 
extensive mendicancy, and on the other 
the most extensive crime. It has pro- 
duced, too, a third consequence, namely, 
the indifference or neglect, the want of 
care on the part of landlords as to the 
manner in which their property is culti- 
vated and their tenants live. In a great 
part of Ireland, the same indifference pre- 
vails as to the comfort of the tenants on 
the part of the landlords. In this country, 
the state of the labourers is looked to, and 
even in what repair the farmhouses may 
be. A great amelioration, | believe, in 
this respect, is taking place in Ireland ; 
but, generally, the landlords in Ireland 
regard the connexion as a mere bargain 
between them and the tenant, by which 
they are to obtain a certain rent from him. 
They no more care for the welfare of the 
tenantry, than if they had to do with an 
indifferent or third person, and wiih the 
payment the transactions are at an end, The 
competition for land in Ireland, likewise 
gives rise to very high rents, to very high 
nominal rents, and which no unfortunate 
tenants can pay. The extreme competi- 
tion for land, too, leads to most injurious 
consequences, and of course it leads, too, 
to the extremely bad cultivation of the 
land. There are parts of Ireland in which 
tenants would be glad to improve the 
land, but will not do so because there is 
an extreme competition for land, and also 
from extensive vagrancy they find it im- 
possible to do so. I will take the liberty 
of reading a sentence from the report of 
Mr, Nicholls, in which he deals with the 
evils that arise from this source. They 
are thus disposed of in a very few words :— 

“Treland is now suffering under a circle of 
evils, producing and reproducing one another. 
Want of capital produces want of employment 
m—Want of employment, turbulence and misery 
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—turbulence and misery, insecurity — inse- 
curity prevents the introduction or accumula- 
tion of capital—and so on. Until this cirele 
is broken, the evil must continue, and probably 
augment. The first thing to be done, is to give 
security—that will produce or invite capital— 
and capital will give employment. But secu- 
rity of person and property cannot coeexist 
with general destitution. So that, in truth, the 
drainage, reclamation, and profitable cultiva- 
tion of bogs and wastes—the establishment of 
fisheries and manufactures—improvements in 
agriculture,and in the general condition of the 
country—and, lastly, the elevation of the great 
mass of the Irish people in the social scale, 
appear to be all more or less contingent upon 
establishing a law providing for the relief of 
the destitute.” ; 
Now, with respect to that part of the case, 
we have come to the opinion, that it is 
expedient and right to introduce a law for 
the relief of the destitute. The next 
question is, in what manner is that relief 
to be given, and to whom is it to be given? 
I have already stated, that Ido not think 
that we ought to limit relief to certain 
classes. You must give relief on the 
ground of destitution, and to every class 
and person in a state of destitution. The 
next question arises, whether you are to 
afford relief in any other manner, than it 
is now given in some of the improved dis- 
tricts in England--that is, by in-door re- 
lief to the paupers? The Poor-law Com- 
missioners have expressed a very strong 
opinion upon this subject, and they give 
reasons which I think conclusive on the 
subject. They are of opinion, and I think 
with them, that the administration of out- 
door relief would lead to a most pernicious 
system, mixing up mendicancy and charity 
with labour—a system of persons, partly 
obtaining support by labour and partly re- 
lief from the public purse; and, if we 
were at once to adopt this system, I cer- 
tainly do think, that not only would 
those evils take place in Ireland that 
existed in England, but I believe that 
those evils would be very much greater, 
and that out-door relief in Ireland would 
absorb a much greater part of the profits 
of the land. 1 am confirmed in this 
opinion, by a report which I lately received 
containing resolutions bearing very much 
on this subject. It is a report from the 
Mendicity Institution of Dublin. They 
“ declare that they do not think it wise to 
administer out-door relief to any person 
not labouring in the Institution itself.” I 
will next come to the question whether, if 
we adopt the present system of workhouse, 
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that system of workhouse can be rendered 
effectual to any purpose? There is one 
objection to them stated on this ground, 
and it is urged very strongly by the Com- 
missioners. | know it was felt very 
strongly by some individuals in that 
commission, that tle workhouses would 
not be safe—that there would be too 
much violence—-that there would be such 
an indisposition to the restraints that those 
restraints could not be enforced. Mr. 
Nicholls, for the purpose of establishing 
this fact, made a full inquiry into all the 
various houses of industry, the mendicily 
institution, and the other institutions that 
exist in Ireland, and he says that the con- 
duct of those persons in these institutions 
gave no reason to apprehend anything of 
the sort. He observed, that in some of 
these houses of industry, they have carried 
the system of restraint farther than in some 
of the old English workhouses ; they have 

established the se paration of the sexes, and 
of the members of families, such as were 
established in the new union workhouses 
in England; and he did not find any 
regulation proposed to be made which did 
not now exist; on the contrary, every 
regulation is submitted to by the inmates 
of those houses of industry, 1 should 
think, therefore, as far as the question of 
settlement is concerned, there need not be 
any fear that there will be any violence 
used, or that we cannot protect the work- 
houses j in Ireland, as well and as securely 
as in England, for the object of obtaining 
the result we desire, of maintaining good 
order and industry in them, The next 
difficulty, or rather another objection, has 
been stated, which lies at the bottom of 
the whole question. It is, whether this 
species of relief will not be so much sought 
after, that the workhouses will be altoge- 
ther crowded with applicants, and that 
there will be no means of affording relief 
to those who will come in such numbers 
to ask to be supported in the workhouses. 
But, Sir, while | am ready to admit that 
that portion of the population which con- 
sists of persons decrepid and infirm will 
seek refuge in workhouses, it is, in my | 
Opinion, very doubtful that any person | 
who can obtain any sort of subsistence by | 
his individual labour will crowd into the | 
workhouses, where they will be subject to 
confinement and labour. The evidence | 
goes to show that the objection which has | 
been taken to workhouses in England 
cannot be taken as a test in Ireland; 
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and nothing is more unlikely than that 
labourers Who Gan obtain any sort of em- 
ployment, or who have any other means of 
livelihood than by confinement in work- 
houses, will crowd into the workhouse, 
either because the quality of the food or 
the habitation is very much superior. It 
remains to be considered how far a law so 
constituted can be carried into effect. 
And, on this part of the subject, Mr. 
Nich olls has made various suggestions, to 
which I shall shortly advert, as containing 
the plan which he proposes to adopt. In 
the first place, with respect to the mode 
of administering relief, and the question 
of vagrancy. To every destitute and de- 
crepid person, the authorities having the 
superintendence of the administration of 
the law shall order relief to be given; 
that is to say, we do not propose to give 
them an absolute right, which, in fact, I 
do not think exists in England; we do 
not propose to give an absolute right to 
destitute and decrepid persons to secure 
relief in the workhouses. The reasons for 
this are, that not only would it be found 
difficult to create workhouses, and very 
unsafe to establish at once, in the whole 
of Ireland, that every person should be at 
once relieved, but there is also the diffi- 
culty of introducing a sound general prin- 
ciple of relief at once into the country. 
We do not, therefore, propose to establish 
at first more than four or five, or ten or 
fifteen, workhouses in Ireland. If we 
say, that all persons in Ireland shall be 
allowed to have relief in these workhouses, 
then these workhouses will certainly be 
overflowed in the beginning, and the ex- 
periment may be said to have failed, when 
in fact, it had only failed because it was 
not established throughout the whole of 
the country, but only in a portion. It is 
impossible to have evidence of the true 
working of the system until the whole is 
established; and, in order to give effect 
to it, it must afford relief to all that require 
it. But, then, it may be said, and it has 





been very much insisted upon, that the 
| Way of preventing such numbers from 
| flocking into the workhouses is to establish 
the law of settlement, and to say that a 
residence of three years in the district, or 
some other qualification, should be estab- 
lished, by which certain persons only 
| should be entitled to relief. But, Sir, on 
reflecting on the course of legislation that 
jhas been pursued in England, I have 
‘not made up my mind to propose any 
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regular law of settlement in Ireland. 

am quite convinced that the law of 
settlement is one of the gteatest evils of 
the Poor-laws of England. It circum- 
scribes the market for industry, it confines 
it, Owing to divisions in parishes, in many 
cases to a small extent of country; it cou- 
fines the market for industry to a very 
great and injurious extent. 
led to immense litigation; and any person 
who had attended the quarter sessions and 
seen the disputes that arise there between 
one parish and another as to whether a 
person had been hired fora year and a 
day, whether he bad been ordered to go 
home on the day before the expiration of 
that term, so as to destroy the seitlement, 
or whether he had served a full year and 
a day, and various other similar questions 
—avy person who had attended to this 
litigation and those disputes will not have 
any wish that I should in this bill intro- 
duce the question of settlement. If I 
were to introduce the question of settle- 
ment | think it would have these two con- 
sequences—one because we cannot imme. 
diately say that we will give relief, or in- 
directly a claim to relief at all to the des- 
titute poor of Ireland ; neither can we say 
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have the first election, and afterwards, the 
rate being imposed, any person properly 
described as a rate-payer shall have the 
power of voting in the election of the 
board of guardians. Mr. Nicholls has 
entered very minutely into the question 


| whether or not we ought to have ex-officio 


guardians in the same manner as in Eng- 
land. The opinion I have come to is, 
that itts not advisable to introduce a si. 
milar provision. In the first place, by the 
proportion which the ex-officio guardians 
bear to the number elected, the character of 
the bo dof guardians is altogether des- 
troyed. | therefore propose that there shall 
be a smaller number of ex-officio guardians, 
and that they shall not exceed one-third 
of the number of elected guardians. Mr. 
Nicholis has likewise examined another 
question, viz., whether clergymen should 
be admitted as members of the board of 
guardians? He states, and, as I think, 
truly, that you cannot have the ministers 


of one profession without the ministers of 


in the second place, what is certainly. 


greatly to be desired, that we will at once 
prohibit altogether and put an end to va- 
grancy. When the whole of the work- 
houses are in operation, and when we are 
enabled to relieve at them all such as are 
fairly entitled to have relief in the work- 
houses, then you may say we will not per- 
mit vagrancy. First, then, to all destitute 
persons who seek nothing but subsistence 
that subsistence we give, and tell them 
that we will not allow them to disturb the 
peace and order of society by seeking sub- 
sistence by other means, But until you 
can do this it is not just altogether to pro- 
hibit vagrancy, and I therefore do not 
propose to prohibit persons seeking alms, 
if they can show that they have been to 


the workhouse or have applied to the | 


guardians of the union and have been re- 
fused relief, This, I think, is a necessary 
step in the transition from one state to 
another. Ifthe scheme succeeds we shall 
be able hereafter finally to prohibit va- 
grancy. The next question that arises is 
that with respect to the local machinery. 
I propose, with regard to this point, that 
there shall be a board of guardians, to be 
elected once a year,as in England. I 
Propos that the county cess payers shall 


the other; and, in the present state of 
freland, the presence of different ministers 
of religion on the board of guardians might 
raise many questions of dispute; and I 
think, therefore it would be better if the 
board of guardians were confined altogether 
tolaymen. It must indeed be remaiked that 
from clergymen of all denominations, from 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Presby- 
terians, Mr. Nichols received assurances of 
their willingness and anxiety to co-operate 
with the board, while some of them stated 
that they would rather be in the position 
of mediators between the board of guar- 
dians and the destitute poor, between the 
administrators of the law and those whom 
it would atiect, where their exertions 
would be more efficacious in reconciling 
the poor to the law, and to those who 
would be exposed to their angry denuncia- 
tions, than to the members of the Board. 
I think then that for these reasons it 
would be better that they should not be 
members of the board, but rather remain 


/in that position iv which they would be 


better enabled to use all fair exertion in 


| favour of the law than if they aided in its 


administration. Now, Sir, with respect to 


‘the question of rating, it is proposed that 
' the board of guardians being once con- 


i 


| The question then arises, and it will be 





stituted, and under the direction of the 
Commissioners whom [| shall afterwards 
describe, shall impose rates according to 
the net annual value of the hereditament. 
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found fully treated by the Poor-law Com- 
missioners, how much of this rate shall be 
imposed on the owner, and how much on 
the occupier ? It is proposed by the Bill 
which I hope to be allowed to introduce, 
that of the rate levied on full net annual 
value, one half shall be paid by the tenant 
andthe other half by the owner of the land, 
that this provision shall be carried through 
in all gradations, and that when there are 
many tenants holding, some under others, 
such tenant who is the lowest occupier shall 
deduct one-half, and the person to whom 
he pays it shall have the power of deducting 
a certain proportion of the half as rate, 
and shall pay the rate on what he receives 
from the occupier. So that, in point of 
fact, all owners liable to be rated, and 
paying a sufficient amount, shall be entitled 
to vote for the board of guardians. But 
with respect to others who hold property 
under 5/., itis proposed that they shall not 
be liable to the rate, and shall not have the 
power of voting for the board of guardians. 
It is proposed ‘likewise, according to the 
report, that owners and occupiers shall 
have a plurality of votes in cases where the 
property exceeds acertain amount. With 


respect to the other questions which are 


treated of in the English Poor-laws, it 
is notnecessary in any Poor-law for Ireland 
to introduce provisions on these subjects. 
For instance, regulations as to bastardy 
need not be introduced, and apprenticeship 
is not proposed to form part of the law 
as in England. With respect to the cases 
of the Mendicity Institution and other 
charitable institutions it is proposed that 
they shall be under the direction of the 
Commissioners, who are to have the con- 
duct and management of the whole ad- 
ministration of the law. With respect to 
the Commissioners, I think that the safest 
manner of introducing such a law as I have 
described is the simple machinery which 
has been found so advantageous in Eng- 
land, and through the aid of persons fully 
acquainted with the principles of the law 
of England, and who have been employed 
in carrying it into operation. We therefore 
propose that, instead of forming a separate 
Commission for Ireland, the Poor-law 
Commissioners for England shall have 
the power of intrusting to one or two of 
the Commissioners, and if there is only 
one, to any of the assistant-commissioners, 
the power of sitting in Ireland as a board 
of Commissioners, in order to carry the 
Jaw into operation there. It is proposed 
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that in case it should be necessary to add 
to the strength of the present Board of 
Commissioners, if the present number shall 
not be found equal to the task, then the 
board shall have an addition of one 
Commissioner, thus making four. When 
there are four Commissioners there will be 
found very probably one or two in Ireland 
and the others in England. I think this 
a better mode of proc ceding than by esta- 
blishing a new Board of Commissioners. 
It is far safer that we should have persons 
already intimately acquainted with the ope- 
ration of the law. It is far better that they 
should form a part of, and have the power of 
communicating from time to time with, the 
Board in England, because if we establish 
a separate Board of Commissioners in Ire- 
land, a totally separate Board, we shall 
probably, in the course of a few years, 
find the Commissioners of England and 
Ireland acting upon totally different prin- 
ciples. According to the testimony of the 
gentleman at the head of the Commission 
in England, he believes that three Com- 
missioners only will be able to conduct all 
the operations required both here and in 
Ireland. These Commissioners will be 
intrusted with the power of putting the 
law into operation from time to time, ac- 
cording as they may see opportunity, in 
the different districts which they may 
think most favourable, and then they will 
proceed to other districts. They will form 
unions, either of parishes or of districts, 
or, without attending to the present divi- 
sions, they may form unions, and having 
formed an union, they will proceed to adapt 
any building that may be standing for the 
purpose of a workhouse, or they may build 
a new workhouse if necessary. There isa 
considerable difference of opinion between 
some of the persons who have considered 
this subject with respect to the size of the 
workhouses and the unions. A gentleman 
who has published a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, written with very great talent, pro- 
posed that there should be 500 unions, 
and that the number of inmates in the 
workhouses should be limited to 200 in 
each workhouse. Mr. Nicholls proposes 
that the unions should be more extensive, 
that there should not be above 100 unions, 
and that each should be capable of con- 
taining 800 inmates. This calculation is 
made “according to the circuits of Kent, 

Sussex, Oxford, and Bath. The amount of 
pauperism in Suffolk is one per cent. of the 
population, Ican mention an instance in 
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East Kent ofa place where the able-bodied 
persons are 16,000, but there are not more 
than twenty-four in the workhouse. But 
suppose in Ireland the workhouses are to 
be fully occupied, Mr. Nicholls calculates 
that the whole expense for each person, 
including lodging, fuel, clothing, and diet, 
is ls. 6d. per week. We have calcula- 


tions made by various persons, and several | 


calculations made by order of the Poor- 
Jaw Commissioners, and the calculation of 
the expense of the workhouses in England 
by Dr. Way, and they all come to very 
much the same conclusion on the subject, 
viz., that Is. 6d. per week is quite 
sufficient. If, then, you take 100 unions, 
the whole expense will be £312,000. Of 
course, as an original outlay, we must 
calculate the expense of workhouses at 
£700,000. This would be the amount of 
the whole expense according to this plan. 
But, Sir, while I consider that this plan is 
one of great importance, while I consider 
that it will in many respects improve the 
condition of the people of Ireland, while I 
consider that it will have many collateral 
advantages, as, for instance, accustoming 
the people to see examples of cleanliness 
and regularity, order and peace in the 
workhouses, and likewise, if the board of 
guardians are well formed, of seeing the 
different classes of the people acting 
together with cordiality and confidence, 
from the magistrate to the lowest of the 
rate-payers. While I calculate that this 
plan will have these advantages, I must 
say that to suppose that merely by ma- 
chinery of this sort the people are to be 
saved at once from the state of destitution 
in which they now are, is quite unreason- 
able. In order to effect this, we must 
look forward to having the means of em- 
ployment in Ireland, and having some 
vent in emigration, in order to relieve the 
country during the state of transition. 
Let it not be supposed that I believe, when 
I speak of emigration, that the present 
eight millions of inhabitants living in Ire- 
land may not be very well sustained, and 
sustained with good and sufficient means, 
by the soil of Ireland, but 1 belive that 
hitherto, with the means of so doing, a 
practice has prevailed, and still prevails, 
which will render it unlikely that this 
operation should have a successful result 
without some collateral sources for easing 
the country of her superabundant popula- 
tion, As to the nature of the public works 
to be engaged upon, that is a point which 
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I will not discuss now. It appears to me 
that there are various means open for the 
application of the labour of the poorer 
classes which might lead to the happiest 
result; but at the same time they should 
be adopted with great judgment and 
sound discretion. I think that with care 
and attention we may find materials for 
public works of such a nature, which, 
whilst they serve the temporary purpose of 
employing the time of the indigent, may 
be the means of opening new sources of in- 
dustry, and for the profitable investment of 
capital in Ireland. The opening of im- 
proved communications between different 
districts, for instance, and the improving 
of bogs and ditches, are questions well 
worthy of the application of labour and 
the investment of capital. This, however, 
as I said before, is a branch of the subject 
upon which I will not enter at present, 
It may be remarked that there is no great 
quantity of capital in Ireland available for 
such purposes as | have mentioned, but it 
should be recollected that if we provide 
means by which a feeling of security, 
which does not exist at present, may be 
promoted amongst the owners of property, 
capital will immediately begin to flow in 
for investment. I have now to say a few 
words in reference to emigration, in con- 
nexion with tlie subject before the House. 
I know there are some who entertain 
notions upon this subject far beyond those 
which I am inclined to adopt, in favour of 
an enlarged system of emigration. Itisa 
scheme entertained by some, that one or 
two millions of our poor population might be 
exported to our colonies, and immediately 
find means of support in the new field of 
employment there opened tothem. Now, 
putting aside all other difficulties which 
may be in the way of this desired result, 
and viewing the attempt merely in respect 
to the effect of such a proceeding upon 
the colonists, I think that the ferment 
created amongst them would be so great as 
to throw hopeless impediments in the way. 
It would at once be supposed by them that 
we were sending in amongst them a vast 
quantity of our useless population, paupers 
who conferred no benefit upon the country 
they were exported from, and, therefore, 
as they would argue, likely to prove an 
evil instead of a source of benefit and pro- 
ductiveness to the new soil in which they 
were to be placed. I know that there is a 
very great feeling of this kind already pre- 
vent in our colonies, and in some even it 
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has been thought desirable to exercise a 
sort of control as to the class of emigrants 
which should be admitted. Such a plan 
has recently been recommended to the 
Colonial-office, and | hope it will be per- 
severed in, particularly not to give large 
tracts of land indiscriminately to parties 
proposing to emigrate, at the eminent risk 
of their not being properly cultivated, and 
the parties themselves not benefitted by 
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their possession; but to sell the land at, 
what might be considered a fair and good | 
price to persons who, by showing them- | 


selves ready to advance a little money upon 
it, gave the best possible earnest of their 
intention and ability to improve and 
render it productive. In one colony alone, 
that of New South Wales, the sale of 
lands in this way, during the past year, has 
amounted to 100,000/. and this sum might 
be employed with success in the convey- 
ance of emigrants, Iam aware also that 


a notion used to be prevalent that persons 
sent out in this way from amongst the 
poorer classes of Irish were not of a 
description to be very desirable or useful! 
to employers; but I am convinced that 
this feeling of prejudice or jealousy will 


not long interfere in the way of there em- 
ployment when it is found that their are 
many emigrants from Ireland willing and 
able to cultivate the lands of those who 
may hire them. With regard to this sub- 
ject I may state, therefore, that it will be 
proposed that there shall be an emigration 
station at the different sea-ports of Ireland, 
and that the persons proposing to emigrate, 
having raised a sufficient sum for that pur- 
pose, should inform the agent, who would 
send them to the sea-port, where a ship, to 
be provided by the agent, should be ready 
to convey them. The Government will pay 
the expenses of the agent, and also provide 
some proper officer for the command of 
the emigrants. By means of these precau- 
tions the colonists will be certified that the 
persons brought amongst them are proper 
persons for the purpose, and not merely 
paupers driven away to prevent them from 
starving in their native land. This is a 
plan which, if adopted, does of course not 
contemplate any vast number of persons 
being sent away together; but it will at 
the same time afford a vent by which a 
redundant population—and particularly 
those who cannot find adequate employ- 
ment at home may seek it with facility else- 
where. In establishing a system of Poor- 
laws for Ireland it appears to me that we 
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must look upon these two subjects— public 
works and emigration—as means for co- 
operating with, and perfecting any, such 
an enactment. We should look also to 
the general improvement which, we are in- 
formed on all hands, is going on tn Ireland 
and we shall find much to hope for in the 
accomplishment of these objects. If, on 
the other hand, the whole state and con- 
dition of the country were going backward 
—if the whole revenues of the country 
were diminishing —there would then, in- 
deed, be some difficulty in such a plan as 
that I now suggest; but considering, as I 
do, the whole country to be in the way of 
improvement, | think there is much to 
hope for from the plan, and every reason 
for its adoption. It is proper, however, 
that the House should understand, that 
what I have stated in regard to public 
works and emigration, bears no direct 
reference to the measure which I now 
hope to introduce. These subjects form 
no part of my present object, which is 
strictly to carry a Poor-law Act for Ireland, 
They are subjects, therefore, which I 
merely touch upon now as worthy of con- 
sideration as future resources, in co-opera- 
tion with the measure | now propose, I 
would observe also, that I do not consider 
that these are branches of the subject in 
which the Poor-law guardians could pro- 
perly be employed. I do not think it 
would be safe to intrust them with the 
management of public works and emigra- 
tion, in addition to the labour and duties 
of their immediate department, although, 
at the same time, I think they may be 
made very useful in diffusing information 
on the subject. ‘There is one other ques- 
tion collateral to this matter, which, before 
I sit down, I wish very briefly to touch 
upon. The Poor-law Commissioners for 
England, in the end of their Report, make 
use of the following observations :-— 


“ Tt will be observed that the measures which 
we have suggested are intended to produce 
rather negative than positive effects; rather 
to remove the debasing influences to which a 
large portion of the labouring population is now 
subject, than to afford new means of prosperity 
and virtue, We are perfectly aware that for 
the general diffusion of right principles and 
habits, we are to look, not so much to any 
economic arrangement and regulations, as to 
the influence of a moral and religious educa- 
tion; and important evidence on the subject 
will be found throughout our appendix. But one 
great advantage of any measure which shall 
remove or diminish the evils of the present 
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system is, that it will in the same degree re- 
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move the obstacles which now impede the | 
progress of instruction and intercept its results, | 
and will afford a great scope to the operation | 
of every instrument which may be employed for | 


elevating the intellectual and moral condition 
of the poorer classes. We believe that if the 


funds now destined to the purposes of educa- | 


tion, many of which are applied in a manner 
unsuited to the present wants of society, were 
wisely and economically employed, they would 
be sufficient to give all the assistance which 
can be prudently afforded by the State. As 
the subject is not within our commission we 
will not dwell on it further, and we have ven- 
tured on these few remarks only for the purpose 
of recording our conviction, that as soon as 
a good administration of the Poor-laws shall 
have rendered further improvement possible, 
the most important duty of the Legislature is 
to take measures to promote the religious and 
moral education of the labouring classes.”’ 


These are the words with which 
Bishop of London, the Bishop of Chester, 
and Mr. Sturges Bourne, conclude their 
valuable observations on the Poor-laws of 
England and Wales; and if the remark is 


true in regard to England, it is doubly so, | 


in my opinion, in respect tolreland. Ido 
not wish to enter now upon disputed points 
connected with this subject, but I have 
always heard it admitted, even by those 
who disapprove in general of the present 
system of national education pursued in 
Ireland, that it is properand expedient that 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland should be 
educated; and whatever means are to be 
adopted for so doing, I think it should be 
such a system of education that the great 
mass of the people may look to it for im- 
provement and instruction. In adminis- 
tering Poor-laws to Ireland, Parliament 
should keep this in view, that whatever is 


good for the moral condition of that | 


country they should endeavour to promote, 
to extend, and to mature. Not only 
should we employ ourselves in relieving the 


indigent, in repressing outrage, and in | 


establishing a feeling of general confidence 


in rich and poor by so doing, but we should | 


endeavour also to sow the future seeds of 
virtuous habits, and heighten the character 
of the poorer classes of Ireland. We 
should endeavour to give them that whole- 
some education which will enable them to 
do their duty to their God and to man ; 
which shall furnish them with motives and 
incitements todo so; which shall eradicate 
and destroy the false notions and views of 
morality which they had formerly enter- 
tained, as respects their state as subjects 
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{to the state, and as responsible and im- 
mortal creatures. Provided we are all 
agreed upon the advantages of such an 
education, and that all should have the 
benefit of it, let us endeavour to afford it 
by such means as shell not interfere with 
their religious opinions. I shall conclude, 
therefore, by observing, that whilst I look 
upon the law which I now propose to 
introduce as one likely to effect very great 
benefits for Ireland, [ still more 
strongly hereafter to the fruits of such a 
system of legislation as that I have briefly 
hinted at; and | am confident that legis- 
lators who shall accomplish such good for 
Ireland, will receive the reward of their 
own good opinion, and of the good opinion 
of the whole of the inhabitants of that 
country. 

Mr. Smith O’Brien said, that as he 
had for many years paid some attention 
to the measure then before the House, he 
thought the House would permit him to 
make afew remarks. He would begin by 
congratulating the country on a time be- 
ing at length artived when the subject 
/was formally considered. He concurred 
/in much of the voluminous statement of 
the noble Lord, but there were some par- 
ticulars on which he found himself obliged 
to differ from him. He thought, a pre- 
ferable system might be adopted.» The 
first point on which he ditlered from the 
noble Lord was, the mode of giving assist- 
ance in classes, It appeared to him, that 
two classes had been designated who were 
to receive relief; those were the impotent, 
and those who might be called able-bodied 
men, and that a different system was to be 
|applied to each case. He thought it 
would be a great mistake to consider the 
aged widow, the helpless orphan, or the 
father of a family, who was reduced by 
circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol, as guilty of a crime, and treated 
accordingly. The system proposed by 
the noble Lord did not seem to admit any 
of the kindlier feelings of human nature. 
There was not the least doubt that a small 
assistance at their homes would be more 
_ agreeable to the poor than a larger aid in 

a public establishment. In towns, he 
thought, asylums, or mendicity associa- 
tions, would prove effectual; but, in the 
country, domiciliary relief would be most 
effectual and grateful. He considered 
_ the number of persons stated by the noble 
| Lord as requiring relief far tco small. 
; He thought, that to name 160,000 persons 
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would not be fixing the number too high, 
which was double the computation of the 
noble Lord. The number of workhouses 
also was too small. He considered that 
320 was the least which could suffice to 
afford relief to the impotent poor of Ire- 
land. As to the surplus labourers, he 
thought that the number had been much 
overrated by the Poor-law Commissioners. 
He thought, that where a population of 
surplus labourers was found burdensome, 
the best mode of affording relief would be 
by facilitating the means of emigration. 
The hon. Member for St. Alban’s had 
published an able pamphlet on the subject 
by the principle of which, if well followed 
out, plenty of funds would be found from 
the sale of waste lands to supply all that 
was wanting to enable emigration to be 
carried out to a great extent. By that 
means able-bodied men could be disposed 
of. As to public works, there were waste 
lands enough in Ireland which required 
cultivation. On these, at all events, the 
poor could be employed. He doubted if 
that part of the measure would prove 
acceptable which made the whole of the 
administration to emanate from the Board 
of Commissioners in England, and not 
from a body fixed in Dublin. The Board 
in England could scarcely know the 
details on which they were to act, and 
they would be so fully occupied with their 
other functions, that they could not spare 
time to make minute inquiries. As to the 
rates, he did not think the noble Lord had 
fixed on the best plan. In the Bill which 
he had had the honour of proposing to the 
House last Session, he had fixed, that 
one-third was to be paid by the landlords, 
and that, he thought, would be nearer the 
mark than the noble Lord’s plan. As to 
the plurality of votes. He would reserve 
his judgment until he was fully acquainted 
with the details of the noble Lord’s pro- 
posed scheme. There was one point 
which he recommended earnestly to the 
consideration of the noble Lord. He 
meant the subject of medical charities. 
It was quite a matter of chance, at pre- 
sent, if medical relief was afforded to the 
poor in Ireland. They might or might 
not be established in different parts of 
Ireland. He hoped the noble Lord would 
make them an integral part of the Bill. 
He was sorry to detain the House, but 
the hints he had thrown out might not be 
found altogether useless. 

Mr. Shaw had listened with much 
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attention to the statement of the noble 
Lord. He would reserve for a future and 
more fitting occasion any lengthened ob- 
servations he might think it necessary to 
make on the details of the measure; but 
he entirely agreed with the noble Lord, 
that the subject was one both important 
and difficult, and, at the same time, in 
the language of the Commissioner’s speech, 
“pressing.” Indeed, it was plain, that 
it could be no longer shrunk from; and 
all he could say was, and, he believed, in 
saying so, he represented the sentiments 
of the great body of the gentry and landed 
proprietors in Ireland, whom he had the 
honour to rank amongst his constituents, 
that he desired to approach this all-im- 
portant and difficult question with a view 
to the maturest and most deliberate con- 
sideration of it, and without the least 
mixture of party animosity or political or 
personal prejudice. He thought that the 
noble Lord had scarcely appreciated the 
difficulties, either in principle or practice, 
of the application of the measure he pro- 
posed to the existing condition of Ireland. 
There was, undoubtedly, a danger in 
attempting to substitute charity by law 
for what might be called the law of 
charity, and superseding by legal enact- 
ment the kindlier feelings of benevolence 
—a risk of weakening the sources of 
human compassion, at the same time that 
we increased, rather than diminished, the 
claims of destitution and distress; but 
while he felt that there was much of 
abstract truth in these considerations, the 
extent and the intensity of existing misery 
in Ireland, and the peculiar relation be- 
tween that country and this were such, 
that he considered the extension of some 
system of Poor-laws to Ireland could be 
no longer avoided ; and that the principle 
question now was, how best to guard 
against abuse, and practically to admi- 
nister the system in its most improved 
form in Ireland. In following the noble 
Lord through his opening speech, he felt 
disposed to concur with the noble Lord in 
thinking, that under the difficulties of the 
case, he had chosen the safest criteriou of 
the objects of relief, when he decided that 
it should be extended to all the destitute, 
and to none but the destitute—so as to 
the workhouse system, that it could alone 
be attempted on the principle of in-door 
relief, for that the out-door system would 
inevitably absorb the whole source of in- 
dependent labour, He was of opinion, 
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too, with the noble Lord, that, if possible, 
the law of settlement, with all its inci- 
dental intricacies and endless litigation, 
should be altogether avoided; and with 
respect to the department under which 
the management of the whole should be 
placed, he (Mr. Shaw) thought the English 
Poor-law Commissioners the best, not 
only because the distinguished gentleman 
at the head of that Board was well ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of Ire- 
land, and Mr. Nichols, another of the 
Commissioners, had recently visited that 
country, in connexion with the particular 
measure—but on more general grounds; 
the practical experience of the present | 
Board—the unity of action throughout the | 
entire system more likely to prevail—and | 
the greater probability of freedom from 
local partialities and local influences, 
justly, he thought, recommended that 
arrangement to the Government. On 
other points, he found it not so easy to go 
with the noble Lord; he feared that the 
noble Lord underrated the demand which 
would immediately arise upon the funds 
on the score of pauperism; also, that of 
finding guardians to be elected by the 
rate-payers, and well qualified for the 
important duties which would devolve | 
upon them, and that it would be impos- 
sible to diminish, as compared with the 
English system, the proportion of ex-officio 
guardians. With regard to the Unions, 
he anticipated much inconvenience, and 
some objection upon principle, to remov- 
ing the old ecclesiastical and parish boun- 
daries; these, however, were matters of 
detail, which would be more properly re- 
ferred to in a future stage of the Bill; but | 
there was one more which he could not | 
pass by, where he apprehended the noble | 
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a sound, moral, and religious education 
would be the best aid to any system of 
Poor-laws in Ireland. He feared that he 
and the noble Lord differed very largely 
as to the best means of promoting that; 
but he was persuaded, that a sound reli- 
gious education could alone afford the 
necessary moral checks to a redundant 
population, and lead to a real and lasting 
improvement in the prudential habits and 
general character of the people. He 
rejoiced, however, that the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) had acceded to the 
proposition of the noble Lord (Lord Stan- 
ley) of getting a Committee to inquire 
into ‘the working of the system of the 
National Education Board in Ireland ;” 
and he trusted much good would result 
from that inquiry. Finally, he agreed 
with the noble Lord, that every project 
for the improvement of Ireland must fail, 
unless first you could obtain security for 
person and property in that country; and 
if the noble Lord and his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters would direct their attention to well- 
considered measures for the improvement 
of Ireland, instead of diverting the public 
mind from the real causes of its evils and 
its miseries by abstract questions of non- 
existing surpluses, and supposed identity 
of principles of Government, without re- 
gard to the actual circumstances of that 
country, they would find the Irish Mem- 
bers at his side of the House as well 
inclined to lend them their best assistance 
as he had no doubt they would prove on 
the present occasion, He would not then 
allude to the ancillary measures touched 
upon by the noble Lord, such as the 
drainage of bogs, the reclamation of waste 
lands, and other works of public and 
national interest, including the very im- 
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Lord would find his greatest difficulty, he | portant object of a well-regulated emigra- 
meant that which related to the rating. } tion—he trusted these would all go hand in 
The noble Lord, as he collected from his! hand with the present measure; but, and 
remarks, intended that one-half of the! without trespassing further on the House, 
rate was to be paid by the occupier, and | he would conclude ashe hadcommenced, by 
the other half by all that were in the| expressing his conviction that the landed 
character of landlords, from the occupier! proprietary of Ireland would be found 
up to what in the Tithe Bill was called, | willing to bear their just share both of the 
the first estate of inheritance—according | expense and the labour, as regarded its 
to their respective interests; but, from} local machinery, of giving a full and a 
what little experience he had had on that! fair trial to that great experiment, which 
subject, he could assure the noble Lord, | in all sincerity, he trusted would issue in 
that the scale was one with a great num-|the improved peace, good order, and 
ber of, and very unequal gradations—and | civilization, of that portion of the united 
that it was no easy matter to arrive at the | kingdom. 

top of it. He perfectly concurred in the| Mr. Denis O’ Connor expressed his con- 
principle asserted by the noble Lord, that | currence in the observations of the righ: 
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hon. Gentleman who had just sat down. He 
also acquiesced in the suggestion that on 
the first announcement of the Bill for the 
introduction of Poor-laws into Jreland, the 
House ‘should abstain from prematurely 
discussing the details of the Bill, satisfied 
with the recognition of the principle which 
it involved. For the recognition of that 
principle he had ever voted since first he 
had the honour of a seat in that House. 
But while he trusted that no unnecessary 
delays should interpose between the intro- 
duction of the Bill and its passing into a 
law, he also hoped that it would not be 
precipitated through the House; but that 
On a question of such vast importance, 
ample time might be allowed to Members 
and to the people of Ireland to weigh the 
provisions of the Bill, and their applica- 
bility to that country. He knew that, 
with respect to the expediency of intro- 
ducing any system of Poor-laws into it, 
there existed among the most influential, 
the most intelligent, and, he would add, 
the best intentioned, a singular diversity 
of opinion ; and he felt bound to state, 
that few years had elapsed since the grand 
jury of that county which he had the 
honour to represent, deprecated in the 
strongest terms the infliction upon Ire- 
land of any system of Poor-lews, and 
stated their conviction that it would 
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thousands supported themselves upon the 
smallest quantity of the worst description 
of food; and that if there was the least 
deficiency of it, there was no step between 
them and starvation ; that hundreds wan- 
dered over the country in idleness and 
mendicancy, supported by that poor law, 
(for there was then a poor-law for Ireland) 
the poor-law of sympathy, which makes 
the poor Trish peasant share to the last 
potato with those scarcely poorer than 
himself, not knowing what moment he 
might be thrown himself upon the world. 
He was glad to hear that the Government 
were desirous of transferring the Poor-law 
from the poor to the rich, and to make 
the wealthy landed proprietors contribute 
tothe maintenance of the distressed. He 


| was convinced they would do so willingly, 


absorb the whole rental of that kingdom. | 


He felt, however, that they argued from 
the abuse of Poor-laws in Eugland against 
the use of them in Ireland, and that they 
were deterred by their apprehension of 
jobbing—which was but too common in 
Jreland—from legislating at all. Having 
stated this, he thought it right to say, 
that in his opinion the hostility to Poor- 
laws was considerably mitigated, and 
that many who were most opposed to 
them until lately, were becoming converts 
to their necessity. If any doubt upon the 
subject existed in his mind, the reports of 
the commissioners would impress upon 
him the melancholy conviction that some 
legal assessment for the poor could no 
longer be withheld. The report stated, 
that there were 2,300,000 human beings 
reduced many months in the year to a 
State approaching starvation. He ad- 
mitted that, in his opinion, that statement 
was exaggerated; but let them make 
what deduction they might, there would 
still remain an appalling residue of human 
misery to deal with. It appeared that 
there were districts in Ireland visited with 
periodical inflictions of famine; that 


'to seize it at any hazard. 


for they would find it their interest to do 
so. Their own properties would be ene 
hanced in value by peace in the country. 
Now, the disturbance in Ireland but too 
frequently arose from the frightful com- 
petition for land in a country; where the 
poor man felt that there was no support 
for himself and his family but from some 
little spot of land, for that he offered what 
it was impossible for him to pay. He 
clung to it with the desperate tenacity of 
a drowning man holding a plank to save 
himself from death—the moment he lets 
go his hold other competitors are ready 
It appeared 
that of agrarian disturbances a vast nume 


ber of them were connected with this com- 





petition for land. The Government made 
no laws such as humanity could dictate 
for the benefit of the people. The people 
made agrarian laws for themselves—they 
wrote them in characters of blood, but it 
always appeared that their cruelties were 
directed, not against individuals, but 
against their imputed crimes. It appeared 
that their actions were connived at, and 
there must be something most defective in 
that state of society, where it is known 
that people conspire to commit murder 
upon principle, and not from feelings of 
revenge. That a system of Poor-laws 
might correct some of the evils of that 
vicious state of society he believed, but it 
should be accompanied by other measures 
of benefit to the country. Ireland has 
been the victim of tardy legislation—con- 
cessions were denied until they could no 
longer be withheld, and the state of the 
poor was neglected until the country could 
neither bear the evil northe remedy. The 
accompanying measutes of benefit to Ire- 
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land, public works, emigration, &c., had 
been alluded to, but discussion on them 
deprecated. He would not now comment 
on them, but he felt their absolute neces- 
sity. He also sincerely concurred in the 
necessity of elevating the moral character 
of the people by education. He thanked 
the Government for turning their attention 
to these subjects, and trusted that the re- 
sult would be the amelioration of the cou- 
dition of the Irish people. 

Mr. O'Connell wished to know from the 
noble Lord what were the regulations 
which he proposed with regard to work. 
houses, and the maintenance of their in- 
mates. If he understood the noble Lord 
rightly, there was to be a certain number, 
four or five, poorhouses at the commence- 
ment, but he did not understand precisely 
how the funds were to be raised forerecting 
and maintaining them, and who were to 
have claims for admission. 

Lord John Russell said, it was proposed 
that at the commencement there should be 
from ten to fifteen poor-houses, and that 
all persons applying for relief in the dis- 
trict should be admitted, but the commis- 
sioners and a board of guardians were to 
direct how far the relief was to be ex- 
tended. There was to be no exclusion of 


any persons, and the poor were to be , 


supported in the workhouses from rates 
levied on the occupiers and landlords in 
the district. 

Mr. O’Connel/ was to understand, then, 
that certain persons in a district were to 
be exclusively taxed or rated, and that poor 
persons coming from any part of Ireland 


were to have the right of claiming relief | 


from the exclusively taxed. Next, what 
was the fund from which the 700,000/, 
was to be raised ? 


Lord John Russel] said, the sum was to | 


be raised by loan on the general taxes, 
and paid by instalments. 

Mr. O'Connell next inquired if, after 
100 workhouses had been erected, there 
were to be any law of settlement ; and if 
that were to be a parochial or district 
settlement ? 

Lord John Russell said, that was a 


point to be discussed at a future stage of | 


the measure. 

Mr. O'Connell asked, if he were to un- 
derstand that a certain district was to be 
taken, and all persons coming into that 
district were to have the power of claim- 
ing relief ? 

Lord John Russell: Yes. 
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periment would be commenced in certain 
districts, leaving to all that might come to 
them the power of claiming relief. He 
| confessed he could not yield to the hopes 
{which the noble Lord had thrown out as 
j}to the good results that might arise from 
|that principle ; but he, at the same time, 
‘felt it to be the duty of every Member in 
ithe House to assist in carrving the noble 
Lord’s plan into elect. The Government 
having ouce announced their plan, he con- 
ceived it would be impossible, and he 
was sure it would be improper, to impede 
the course of experiment which they pro- 
posed to make. He, therefore, cheerfully 
acceded to the proposed plan, and would 
assist in any way he could in working out 
its details, so as to make them, if possible, 
practically useful. He was very much 
afraid, however, that such attempt would 
be attended with great difhculty. The 
noble Lord knew this, that if Ireland were 
to be divided into 100 districts, to have a 
similar number of poor-houses established, 
and that in each of these poor-houses the 
maximum number of inmates was to be 800, 
that for the entire country that would only 
'givereliefto 80,000 destitute persons. Upon 
what foundation was it, he would ask, that 
the noble Lord had calculated they would 
be so few in number? The noble Lord 
had gone on to state, that he expected he 
would have but one-half, or probably one- 
third, that number. For his own part, he 
looked upon it as utterly impossible that 
there would be so few a number of claim- 
ants for relief. As to the 300,0002. 
a-year, if it were but to afford the smallest 
‘prospect of making a provision for the 
poor of Ireland, he would not hesitate one 
moment in voting that it should be levied ; 
but the sum was so comparatively small 
with reference to the amount of pauperism, 
that he considered it totally madequate 
to meet the evil. It had been calculated 
that 565,000 heads of families were ina 
‘state of destitution in Ireland. That was 
not exactly a calculation, it was a summing- 
up from each locality. In each loeality 
‘they had evidence of the quantity of desti- 
tution that existed in it. And now let 
‘any man look over that evidence, and see 
whether it were probable that the Commis- 
sioners had made exaggerated statements 
in theirreport. He had seen it, and found 
‘that it contained the evidence of clergy- 
men of both persuasions, of farmers, of 
‘country gentlemen, and of the paupers 
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facts and their data, of which the result 
proved to be this number of heads of 
families. And yet the plan of the noble 
Lord went only to the maximum of 80,000 
individuals. He did not think they should 
rely upon the testimony of Mr. Nicholls, 
while they had such evidence as this be- 
fore them. He would, however, vote for 
the Bill in all its stages, but should feel it 
his duty to suggest some alterations and 
addition: when in Committee. The prin 
ciple of the plan was, that it should be 
brought gradually into operation, and to 
that he objected. It seemed to him that 
they would thereby create a state of tran- 
sition, during which neither relief nor 
charity, neither relief from poor-houses, 
nor alms from private hands, would be 
afforded to the suffering population of 
the country: thus, while it professed to be 
a measure calculated to prevent disturb- 
ance, by giving district relief, it would 
prove to be the direct and immediate cause 
of disturbance in the neighbourhood. If 
destitution were relieved in one district, it 
would put in motion all the neighbouring 
destitution, and they would thus create an 
immediate excitement, by the fact of those 
persons who should not be relieved com- 
plaining of the injustice of relieving others 
and not them. They would also, by this 
partial application of relief, take away the 
disposition, at present existing amongst the 
poorer classes, of supporting utter destitu- 
tion. That man knew very little of Ire- 
land who would tell him that such a plan 
could tranquillise Ireland. On the con- 
trary, refusals to just claims for relief 
would inevitably lead to disturbance. It 
had been shown to demonstration that 
there was no population on the face of the 
earth amongst whom the kindly senti- 
ments of affection between parents and 
children, fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sisters, and between the poor labour- 
ing creatures of the country in giving sup- 
port to their near relations, were cherished 
with greater pride than amongst the po- 
pulation of Ireland. In passing any Poor- 
law, therefore, for that country, he would 
caution them against removing any incite- 
ment of this kind. Indeed, he would go 
so far as to say that they should not in- 
troduce any measure which would tend to 
mitigate the feelings he had described. 
It had been shown, over and over again, 
that there was no reproach from which a 


- young man would shrink with greater 
shame than that which he would feel upon 
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being told, ‘‘ Oh, you’re the fellow who 
has let his mother out of doors—you are 
the man who has ill-treated his father.” 
That feeling existed in the country at pre- 
sent; and he would advise them not to 
establish the state of transition to which 
he alluded, unless they were determined 
to put down that feeling altogether. If 
they were desirous of preventing disturb- 
ance, they should carry the plan into 
effect immediately and entirely. He 
wanted to have it carried into effect at 
once. Divide the country as they would, 
into ten or fifteen districts, or into coun- 
ties, or half-counties; but let there not 
be an intervening period between the ap- 
plication of relief in different parts of the 
country. He was glad to find that the 
noble Lord had entirely thrown overboard 
the notion that any person was to be em- 
ployed out of these poor-houses. The 
favoured phantasy of poor-rate mongers 
was, that the rate was to be one out of 
which men were to be employed ; but the 
noble Lord had distinctly shown, by the 
result of all evidence, that the idea of em- 
ploying men out of a poor-rate should be 
banished altogether. It was, therefore, 
impossible that the notion could be enter- 
tained that this measure was to accomplish 
that purpose. It had been often admitted 
that Ireland was a country capable of two 
or three times its present cultivation; but 
there was no part of Ireland, in fact, which 
was not capable of being cultivated to a 
degree ten times more productive than it 
now was. There was at least one-fourth 
of it waste land, which had never been 
broken up, and which was quite capable 
of cultivation. And that was a country so 
circumstanced, that although labour ought 
to be productive, and individual interests 
constantly in action to make it so, yet there 
was something so diseased in its condition 
that they had not the power to render it 
productive, and what they now suggested 
was, that a country unable to give employ- 
ment to its labourers should be made to 
feed them in idleness within the walls of 
a poor-house. A poor-rate was not an in- 
crease of wealth; it was only another 
division of wealth, taken away from em- 
ployers or labourers, to be used in feeding 
persons confined in idleness. The work- 
house system appeared to work exceedingly 
well in England, but they had seen upon 
evidence that the work imposed under the 
poor-law upon the idle population was 
only a kind of slave labour, in order to 
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drive them to seek foremployment. But 
see how that principle would act in Ire- 
land. The laborious classes there were 
anxious to procure employment They 
never refused it; they, in fact, worked 
for 2d. and 3d. a-day rather than be idle. 
He was sure he need not appeal to English 
Gentlemen to prove that Irishmen were 
always ready for labour, when they found 
them coming from the remotest parts of 
Ireland, from Mayo and Sligo, in some 
hundreds of thousands, and making their 
way through Dublin and Liverpool on to 
Kent in order to procure the earnings of 
five or six weeks’ labour. There was no 
necessity, therefore, for poor-houses in 
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Ireland in order to stimulate its labouring | 
population to look for work; but there 
would be that necessity when once they 
became tlie only disposers of Irish charity 
and turned the sources of Irish bene- 
volence into the public channel. ‘That 
would be an additional way of getting rid 
of the plough, while they could not leave 
at large those persons hitherto supported 
by private contributions. It was utterly 
impossible, however, to prevent the ex- 
periment being made, and they should see 
what were the best terms upon which 
to make it. The noble Lord had talked 
of arate to be levied on persons having 
houses or land above the value of 41. 
a-year. It was to go down to that—5/. 
a-year was to be exempt ; but he should | 
like to know what exemption that would | 
be to the tenant. If he possessed a lease | 
he might have, but if he did not, he 
certainly would not have, any great secu- 
rity that he would not have to pay the 
rate. He would submit tothe noble Lord 
that it would be infinitely better to sim- 
plify the rate and make it upon the rent. 
However the proposition might be received 
there, it certainly was not likely to be re- 
ceived in what was called ‘‘ another 
place”; but he would nevertheless propose 
that those who held property without 
residence in the country should pay a 
double rate. There was no resident gen- 
tleman in Ireland who did not employ a 
number of the peopleon wages. Their per- 
sonal occupation of the land rendered 
that employment, in many instances, ne- 
cessary. But the non-resident did not 
give employment to any except those en- 
gaged to make up the landlord’s rent. 
It was the working classes that were des- 
titute, and he did say, upon the principle 
of justice and fairness, that the man who 
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held estates in Ireland and thought fit 
to have his place of residence elsewhere, 
and thus took away his moral influence 
from over the minds of the people, and 
the advantage to be derived from his pre- 
sence, ought to pay a higher rate than 
those who by residing on their estates 
necessarily gave employment to a portion 
of the labouring population. They should 
not forget either, that by that very em- 
ployment, they paid an additional rate, 
inasmuch as in nine cases out of ten it 
was not productive of an _ equivalent 
amount of benefit. That was another 
reason why the absentee should be made 
to pay ahigher rate. He would instance 
the case of Mr. Smith, a gentleman 
residing near Youghal, who differed from 
him in polities, but to whose good qua- 
lities he readily bore testimony: that 
gentleman gave continual employment to 
700 or 800 persons on his estate, although 
it could not be said he required the 
labour of anything like so many. He 
was thus virtually paying a heavy poor- 
rate at present. Indeed, he could safely 
say, there was not a resident gentleman 
in Ireland who did not expend a very 
substantial portion of his income on la- 
bour; so that if a poor-rate were to be 
levied, they would be paying both ways. 
Lord Clare, when speaking of Ireland, 
had said, that it had been three times 
forfeited, and he did not know of an 
estate which had not been originally de- 
rived in that way. The successful con- 
querors of the country had, in three 
distinct conquests, dispossessed the oc- 
cupiers of the soil, and having done so, 
repaired to their estates in England, upon 
which they resided, but had continued 
owners of nine-tenths of the soil of 
lreland ever since. The destitution which 
existed there was mainly owing to that 
circumstance. The income of the country 
had never accumulated, and could not, 
under the present order of things. When 
the question of rate should be brought 
forward, he should, therefore, divide the 
House, if necessary, upon his proposition 
for laying a higher rate on absentees. 
Many were of opinion that a poor-rate 
in Ireland would relieve the English la- 
bourer, by keeping the Irish labourer at 
home. ‘Ihere never wasa greater mistake, 
The first thing they would do in Ireland 
would be to send as many anmarried 
men to England as they could; and if a 
man had a family, would it not be much 
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family could be easily supported at home 
by the poor-rate? He would thus under. 
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better for him to go there also, when his | House. 


| 
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If the principle he spoke of were 
put into execution at once, it would afford 
great relief, and there would be no diffi- 


work the English labourer; so that in- | culty in it if an Act of Parliament were 


stead of keeping the Irish labourer at ; 


home, a poor law, he contended, would 
have the opposite effect, The noble Lord 
had said, that it was pauperism that 
created the competition for land. 


persons much beyond them. The oily 
mapufacture in Ireland (for so he called 


That | 


he denied: it was created by a class of 


it) was that of the land, being the most 


productive of industry ; the consequence ot 
which was, that 
there existed was at once placed in the 
acquisition of land; and if they were to 


take away the 2,300.000 paupers out of 


the market, he would warrant it there 
would not be the slightest diminution in 
the competition for land. The bon, Mem- 
ber for Roscommon had recommended 
that they should not proceed quickly 
with this measure. Now his opinion 
was, that the sooner they carried it into 
effect the better. They had now opened 
the question—if it could be realised, they 
should realise it as soon and as extensively 
as possible, for by only holding out a hope 
they would deprive those whom they 
sought to benefit of that support which 
they at present depended on and received 
from the svmpathy, the affection, and the 
kindness of their friends and relatives. 
Hedid implore of them to put their hands 
to work at once and completely. Let 
them woik from day to day, aud have 
some scheme carried into effect without 
delay; let them not talk to him of ten or 
fifieen woikhouses, but let them build one 
hunéred at once. 
of them to think again upon the subject 
of emigration. The colonies, it was said, 


liked it, 


whatever local capital | 


| party politics, 


He would also implore | 


| Friend (Lord 
To be sure they did, because | 


there was no man amongst them who had | 


not jobbed to advantage upon the labour 
of the emigrants; and why could not 


they, themselves, succeed? In the sale | 
of lands this year in New South Wales | 


they had realised 100,000/, It was the 
capital of labour upon which the jobbing 
he alluded to had been carried on, Now, 
they could produce a labouring population 
who by their own industry would soon 
have a capital to purchase land. It was 
only in this way he would recommend the 
principle of emigration, He thought the 
report of Jast year on the subject ought 
to be most deliberately considered by the 








passed resting those lands—he did not 
speak of the Canadas, but other colonies—~ 
ina board of management. There would 
not be the least difficulty in raising money. 
The Government should certainly give 
security, but then they could very safely 
doso. If they could in this way create 
emigration to the extent of 5.,000 or 
100,000 persons now in a state of desti- 
tution, and at the same time build work- 
houses as proposed, they would give a 
stimulus to the people to relieve the inert 
mass of pauperism at present existing in 
lieland, and they would also afford a 
prospect of entering upon a Poor-law with 
a better hope of its being efficient, but 
efficient or not, a Poor- law they must have, 
and he would, in ali its stages, support the 
3rd. 

Viscount Howick was exceedingly happy 
to find, upon a subject of this kind, so 
complete an avoidance of all irritation of 
He cordially concurred 
in this great attempt to mitigate the 
evils with which Ireland was at present 
afflicted, and he rejoiced, that the hon, 
and learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down, like those who preceded him, had 
expressed his intention of contributing as 
tar as lay in his power to the success of 
this measure; at the same time he was 
anxious to remove from the mind of that 
hon. and Jearned Member, and if he could 
from the minds of other hon. Members, 
the apprehension which they entertained, 
that the proposed attempt was one of 
greater difficulty, and one which held out 
less prospects of success than his noble 
John Russell) had anti- 
cipated. He was aware, that at the first 
sight of the evils they had to contend with, 
they seemed of so very rash a kind, that 
the remedies they proposed to meet them 
might not unnaturally appear dispropor- 
tioned to them. He agreed with the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny, that 
supposing the amount of destitution which 
now prevailed in Ireland were to con- 
tinue, the workhouses proposed would be 
utterly inefficient for the purposes pro- 
fessed. But what were the causes of the 
destitution and distress now unhappily 
prevailing in Ireland? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said, and said 
truly, that the Irish are an industrious 
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people. It was well known to all the 
House, that when Jabour, which failed 


in its supply in Ireland, was offered them | 


in this country, they came over in shoals, 


manifesting the strongest desire to main- | 
tain themselves by honest industry. It! 


had been proved before the Emigration 
Committee, which sat in 1827, that the 

Mendicity Society in this town had given 
up allowing 6d. a-day for Irish labour, 
inasmuch as even this low amount of 
wages was found to bring over to this 
country persons desirous of employment, 
This wasa striking proof of the indus. | 
trious habits of the Irish population. | 
That, therefore, being indisputably estab- | 
lished, what was the next point for th 
consideration of the Legislature? Was 
Ireland wanting in natural resources? 
Far from it. ‘The hon. and learned Gen- | 
tleman had told the House, that there 
was no one part of Ireland which could | 
not be improved by skill, labour, and th 

application of capital, and be made ten 
times as productive as it was at preseut ; | 
and further, that one-fourth of the whole 
surface of the country remained unim- | 
proved, Thus, then, were established two | 
important points—first, that there was in 
Ireland an abundance of labour; and, 
secondly, an ample field for its beneficial 

employment. It was true, that in I[re- 
land there was a deficiency of capital. 
On that subject he could not help ob- 
Serving, that in this country there ex- 
isted no such deficiency; but, on the con- 
trary, where any scheme presenting even 

a plausible chance of success was staried, 
millions of English capital were ready to 
be invested ; indeed, no doubt could be 
entertained, that millions of English eapi- 
tal had lavishly been applied to specu- 

lations, both at home and abroad, pre- 

senting verv remote chances of benefit or 
success. Why, then, was it that Ireland, 
possessing natural resources, a wide field 
for improvement, and an abundance of 
labour, should still be without the means 
of improvement andemployment? It was 
as his noble Friend (Lord John Russell) 
had stated, from the very able report of 
Mr, Nichols, to be attributed to a vicious 
system having been established in that 

country, a disposition in the people to 
turbulence and violence from existing | 
causes, which it was the duty of the | 
Legislature to endeavour to remove. Any 
man who had inquired into the subject 
must know, that the great mass of the | 
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disturbances in Ireland arose from what 
properly might be called the instinct of 
self-preservation, There existed in Ire- 
land a permanent conspiracy on the part 
of the people of Ireland to enforce certain 
regulations for their self-preservation— 
they refused to permit the landlords to 
dispossess their tenants, the masters to 
dismiss their servants, — and they en- 
foreed these prohibitions in a manner 
which led to dreaiful and not unfre- 
quently sanguinary results, Now, those 
hon. Members who had read a very 
able work, published last year, by Mr. 
George Lewis, on the subject of Irish dis- 
turbanees, will have seen a most able 


| analysis of the causes of this state of 


thinas; they will have found, that it was 
the uread of absolute starvation, of perish- 
ing from hunger, was the main cause from 
which prevailing disturbances in lreland 
arose. If that were so, he would ask the 
hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny, 
whether it did not follow, that what the 
Government and the Legislature ought to 
do was, not perhaps permanently to pro- 
vide for the poor, but at least to step in 
and arrest the chances of the causes of 
disturbanee, which, in continued succes- 
sion, have perpetuated each other. They 
had, then, to take away from the people 
of Treland the prevailing feeling of inse- 
curity in the means of subsistence, and by 
removing these feelings they would put an 
end to the disposition to turbulence and 
outrage, That done, no man could doubt 
but that the result would be that English 
capital would flow with abundance into 
Ireland to take advantage of the cheap 
labour and other means of improvement, 
and the employment of capital which that 
country so amply afforded. This being 
the case, he contended, that they might 
calculate upon good effects even by the 
erection of a comparatively small number 
of workhouses, because it was not the 
actual relief given that would keep the 
people in a state of tranquillity, but it 
would be the certainty they would feel, 
that if a necessity should unfortunately 
arise, relief was there to be obtained. 
Some proof, that such would be the case 
was afforded by the state of things 
now existing fi some of the most pauper- 
ised districts of the southern counties of 
England, that under the new system the 
number of in-door paupers was less than 
one per cent on the whole population of 
those parishes. The hon. and learned Mem- 
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ber for Kilkenny had said, that workhouses | every facility for affecting and assisting it 
in this country were of use, because, by | should be afforded, but he was equally 
means of them, the idle and indolent were | convinced, that the Government and the 
stimulated to habits of industry. But, it | Legislature would do well to keep that sub- 
seemed to him, that the hon. and learned | ject perfectly distinct and separate from 
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Member for Kilkenny had overlooked one | 
other result, arising from the system of) 
workhouse relief as now  established— | 
namely, the security it afforded to those | 
who really wanted and stood in need of, 
relief. The advantages of the system 
were twofold—first, the certainty of relief, 
to those who had real claims; and, on the | 
other hand, there was the moral certainty, | 
that unless relief were really wanted, it | 
would not be claimed. He thought, then, | 
that in creating workhouses in Ireland, | 
that the House need not look to the re- 
ception of any considerable number of in- 
mates ; in his opinion, it would ultimately 
be found, that the number received into 
them would be considerably smaller than | 
the numbers in the workhouses of this 
country; because the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny had truly said the 
affections of parent to child, and child to 


the Bill now proposed. He was satisfied, 
that if the course suggested by the hon. 


'Member for Limerick (Mr. S. O’Brien) 


were adopted, and that emigration was 
made a part of the present measure, ex- 
pectations would be raised in the minds of 
the people of Ireland, that Government 
was prepared to take that charge upon 
themselves; and such a course, so far 
from doing any good, would be productive 
of very serious injury. Emigration was now 
going on to a very considerable extent, as 
would be seen from the returns which he 
had obtained of the emigration from Ire- 
land, during the last year. From those 
returns he found there had emigrated from 
the ports of Ireland during the last year, 
no less than 23,867 persons. He found 
also, that, exclusive of minor ports in 
England, there had sailed from the port 
‘of Liverpool, 29,100 emigrants; from the 











parent, were remarkably strong amongst | port of Bristol, 1,034. Of these, from all 
the poor classes of the Irish population. the accounts which had reached him from 
Unlike the southern districts of England, | Glasgow and other minor ports of Great 
where a vicious system of relief formerly | Britain, he might safely assume, that 
prevailed, the misery and destitution to | nearly one half were Irish emigrants, and 
which the Irish peasantry had long been | therefore it might be supposed, that ‘last 
exposed had not interfered with or de-| year not less than 39,000 Irish left the 


stroyed their natural affections, and he 
felt confident, thatin Ireland, where those 
feelings and affections remained in all their 
original force and vigour, a great dispo- 
sition would prevail amongst its labouring 
population to prevent their relations and 
connexions from taking refuge, unless in 


some time of great distress and destitution, , 


in the proposed asylums; indeed he felt satis- 
fied the Irish people would make consider- 
able personal sacrifices toexempttheir needy 
and distressed connexions from so painful 
a necessity, and he was sanguine in the 
belief, that eventually a much smaller pro- 
portion of poor would be found in the 
workhouses of Ireland than were to be 
found in those of some of the southern 
counties of England. His own firm con- 
viction further was, that on the passing 
the proposed Bill it would be necessary to 
assist its originally coming into operation 
in the manner which had been mentioned 
and pointed out by his noble Friend near 
him (Lord J. Russell). On the subject of 


emigration he quite agreed with the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny, that 


‘land of their birth and emigrated to 
| America. 
| Mr. O’Connell was understood to re- 
'mark, that these great numbers might be 
‘attributed to the demand for labour, 
which was created by the destructive fire 
at New York. 

Viscount Howick, such might have been 
'the case, but then it could not be lost 
sight of, that in the previous year the ex- 
istence of the cholera at Quebec and Mon- 
treal in 1832 created a panic which had 
tended much to diminish the extent of 
emigration, and therefore the state of 
things which existed prior to 1832 wasonly 
returned to in 1836. Now, if under this 


Bill the public should take upon them- 


selves the task and charge of removing 
emigrants to the colonies, he believed that 


all those who now emigrated voluntarily 
and at their own expense, would immedi- 


ately throw themselves on the public. It 
would, in short, be a species of out-door 
relief, which would give occasion to all 
sorts of abuses. He was sure that the 


,hon, and learned Member for Kilkenny 
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had frequently heard of the fact, that on 
the return of Irish labourers visiting this 
country during the harvest, one of the party 
would carry back all the earnings of 
the rest, who then required to be and 
were passed home as paupers at the 
expense of this country. In like man- 
ner would they claim the means of emigra- 
tion, if the proposition suggested was 
adopted. He had only one further ob- 
servation to make, and that referred to 
what had fallen from the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny with reference to 
the gradual introduction of the proposed 
measure. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
did not seem to have understood the obser- 
vations which had been made on the point 
by his noble Friend who had this night 
brought forward the subject. He begged 
to say that the Bill was a complete and 
entire measure, and its introduction into 
Ireland would be gradual in the same man- 
ner as the recent change in the Poor-law 
system had been brought into operation in 
this country—namely, that they would 
begin by the creation of a certain number 
of unions and the erection of a certain 
number of workhouses, and then proceed 
in the remaining districts of the country. 
By these means he certainly thought a fair 
trial of the measure would be obtained, 
and a favourable test of the soundness of 
the principles of the measure would be 
thus afforded. With regard to the law of 
settlements, it would be impossible now to 
establish it ; still he had no doubt but that 
practically the boards of guardians would, 
in the exercise of the discretion with which 
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under great obligations to his Majesty’s 
Government for making a definite propo- 
sal. So much time, indeed, had been ex- 
pended in inquiry into the subject, that a 
proposal for any new inquiry would be 
tantamount to the admission that that 
inquiry was of no avail, and that the pro- 
secution of a scheme of Poor-laws for 
Ireland was hopeless. He believed that 
the extent of public feeling with respect to 
the justice and expediency of introducing 
a system of poor-laws into Ireland, without 
entailing upon them the evils which had 
pervaded our own system, but introducing 
a modified code, was so strong, that it was 
impossible for the Legislature to refuse to 
consider the question. He thought, there- 
fore, that they were bound to labour for 
this purpose. At the same time, if the 

did feel an interest, as he believed all did, 
in the welfare of Ireland, they were equally 
bound to take every precaution that, in 
acting on a principle of benevolence, they 
should not visit Ireland with the grievances 
which they had originally suffered from 
the former system of Poor-laws in this 
country. The noble Lord had referred to 
those measures which he considered aux- 
iliary to the introduction of a system of 
Poor-laws in Ireland, and from which he 
anticipated considerable aid; such, for 
instance, as the affording facilities to emi- 
gration, and the undertaking of public 
works by means advanced from the public 
funds, for the purpose of creating employ- 
ment for the able-bodied poor. He was 
bound to say, that he thought they ought 
| not to be too sanguine in their expectations 




















they under this Bill would be invested, | of relief to be obtained from these sources. 
give relief to all those claimants who were | He entirely concurred with the noble Lord 
really and bond fide inhabitants of their | in the opinion that every facility ought to 
districts, without reference to the nice legal | be given to voluntary emigration; but, at 
definitions of what constituted a strict set- | the same time, he thought it of the utmost 
tlement. If his anticipations of the effects | importance, that the disposal of lands in 
of this measure were correct, he was enti- | the colonies should be put on a totally new 
tled confidently to look forward to find at | footing; and that the Government ought 
no very distant period, that in any part of | not so much to seek a revenue from the 
Ireland a really destitute and distressed | disposal of those lands, as to enable parties 
person would be entitled to relief. In con- {disposed to purchase, to do so on very 
clusion he would say, that by removing the / reasonable terms, In the next place, he 
causes of turbulence, Ireland would be | thought that, considering that the lands to 
brought to a state of peace, happiness, and | be disposed of were situated within some 
prosperity, from one of want, distress, and | particular colony, the first and chief object 
destitution. the Government should have in view, should 

Sir Robert Peel said, it was exceedingly | be the benefit of that colony. When that 
agreeable to discuss a question connected | was secured, they might adopt any measure 
with the best interests of Ireland in which | that seemed most expedient or most prac 
there was no party feeling present. He ticable to produce improvement at home. 
thought the House and the country were | But he very much doubted whether any 
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benefit derived from the best conducted 
system of emigration would materially aid 
in the great object of finding employment 
for the poor of Ireland, or of diminishing, 
in any sensible degree, the excess of the 
supply over the demand for labour. The 
hon, and learned Gentleman, the Member 
for Dublin, had asked in the course of his 
speech, why the Government, in the case 
of Ireland, did not follow the example of 
the United States? ‘“ See,” said the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, ‘ how widely ex- 
tensive and wonderfully beneficial is the 
system of emigration acted upon in the 
United States of America.” No doubt 
many and vreat benefits resulted from the 
system in that country; but it must never 
be forgotten, that the question of emigra- 
tion was here vastly different to what it 
was in America. ‘There the emigration 
consisted only of a removal from one part 
of a great continent to another ; here no 
emigration could take place except by a 
long passage over sea, attended with many 
expenses, much inconvenience, and the de- 
pressing notion of a complete separation 
and alienatio from the land of one’s fa- 
thers. Observe, too, in our colonies the 
difference of language, manners, climate, 
and quality of the soil. All these afforded, 
in England and Ireland, obstructions to 
extensive emigration — obstructions not 
known in the United States. 
time, he thought that every encouragement 
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At the same | 


should be given to voluntary emigration ; | 
' sidered—first, that the work proposed to 


he did not believe that any forced emigra- 
tion would be found of service. 
emigration, to be advantageous, could only 
be applied on this principle—that no man 
should obtain relief or assistance unless he 
consented to leave his country aud to settle 
in one of the colonies. He did not think 
that a fit principle to be adopted. At the 
same time, he entirely concurred with those 
who were for giving every facility to vo. 
luntary emigration. Ile came next to the 
subject of public works. It was customary 


Forced | 


j 





for them all in that House to hail with the | 


utmost satisfaction any proposal for the 
undertaking of public works in Ireland; 
and yet the hon. Gentleman who spoke so 
much in favour of public works was one of 
those who, in the course of the same speech, 
would protest against providing in any way 
for the relief of the poor by the introduction 
of a system of poor-laws. In both cases, 
what was the main principle involved ? The 
principle of an interference with the natural 
demand for Jabour-+the principle of taking 
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money out of a man’s pocket for the pur- 
pose of employing it in a manner, and for 
objects in which he felt no interest, instead 
of leaving it in his pocket to be employed 
in such a manner as to him should seem to 
be most advantageous, and for objects in 
which he felt a direct interest. He, there- 
fore, was not much disposed to vote millions 
of the public money for the mere purpose 
of giving employment in public works ; 
because in a tranquil country, and in a 
well-organised state of society, he believed 
all the employment that could be usefully 
applied, would be given by means of pri- 
vate enterprise andexertion, At the same 
time, if it could be shown, that by the em- 
ployment of public money in public works, 
the foundation of great public improve- 
ments would be laid, which could never be 
obtained without it, then he admitted that 
a case would be made out for the interfe. 
rence of the Government, and for taxing 
the people to give employment to the poor. 
But he was of opinion that public works, 
undertaken only for the purpose of afford. 
ing temporary relief to a people suffering 
from general want of employment, tended 
only to aggravate the evil they were intend- 
ed to obviate. It was, besides, unfair to 
the people employed, because it held out 
to them a hope that the employment 
would be permanent, while it was only in- 
tended that it should be temporary. Upon 
the question of public works, there were 
always two important points to be con- 


be undertaken could not be accomplished 
by individual enterprise—second, that great 
public benefit would be derived from it. 
Any aid that the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) expected to derive from the under- 
taking of public works ought to rest upon 
those considerations, With respect to the 
measure at large, as proposed to be intro- 
duced by the noble Lord, he should be 
sorry to say a word that could imply an 
objection to it, because, upon the first 
stage of a measure as important as any 


‘ever submitted to Parliament, as regarded 





its ultimate results on the interest and hap- 
piness of Ireland, nothing, he conceived, 
could be so unwise, perhaps so unpardon- 
able, as for any man to pledge himself 
precipitately as to the course he would 
pursue. If, therefore, he said a word upon 
the subject on that occasion, he trusted the 
noble Lord and the Government would 
believe that it was not with the slightest 
hostility against them, or remotest dispo~ 
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sition to oppose the measure but merely a 
a friend having every wish to facilitate the 
carrying of a measure of the kind, and to 
make it in every respect as perfect as pos- 
sible. The hon. and learned Member for 
Kilkenny had stated, that the Legislature 
had now no option upon the subject—that 
having once been introduced, the measure 


{ Fes. 13} 


| 
| 


} 


must of necessity be carried. He certainly | 
thought that the Legislature was bound to | 


consider the question of Poor-laws for Ire- 
land; but if he were told 


because the | 


matter had been broached, that therefore | 


it must at once be proceeded with, and 
that the exercise of no discretion was to 
be left to the House, he begged to reply, 
that he totally dissented from that doctrine, 
He did not believe that by the mere pro- 
posal of the measure any such expectation 
of undoubted relief would beexcited in the 


minds of the people of Ireland as to take | 


from the Legislation all discretion upon 
the subject. A part of the noble Lord’s 
proposal was the building of workhouses, 
If a hundred workbhouses were built, he 
begged to ask what would be the average 
area of square miles over which each 
district in which such workhouse was 
situated would extend ? [{ Viscount//owick : 
Each district will be tweuty miles square. ] 
There is a vast difference between twenty 
square miles and twenty miles square ; let 
me understand distinctly what is intended? 
[Lord J. Russell: ‘Twenty miles square. } 
That would comprise a space of four bun- 
dred square miles. Then, again, did the 
noble Lord propose that one portion of a 
family seeking relief should be admitted 
into the workhouse, and that other portions 
should be permitted to work, or beg, or do 
as they pleased; or, as a condition to 


relief, must the whole of the family be | 
' which the blind, the lame, and the ex- 


admitted at once ? 


Lord J. Russell: It is proposed that no | 
' for relief, there would be no risk of false 


relief shall be afforded to one member of a 
family unless the whole be at the same 
time admitted to the workhouse. 

Sir Robert Peel thought the noble Lord 
would find that that system would not 


adapt itself to the other provisions of the | 


Bill. 
founded on the success which was sup- 
posed to have attended the workhouse 
sytem in England. He felt that in the 
present condition of Ireland there was no 
time for delay; but he thought it much 
to be regretted, that greater experience of 
the practical working of the system in 
England had not been obtained. As re- 


This proposition, of course, was | 
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garded the introduction of Poor-laws into 
Ireland, too, it must be remembered that 
the situation of that country, as compared 
with England, was widely different. Eng- 
land had been under a system ofPoor- 
laws for 300 years, in the course of which 
time many grievous abuses had crept in, 
and much difficulty had existed in re- 
moving them. Ireland was a country in 
which, as yet, no system of Poor-laws had 
ever existed. It was inferred from the 
partial exper nce of the last two years 
that the new workhouse system had 
worked well in England; but he did not 
think the last two years a fair test by 
which to judge ef the operation of the 
system. During the whole of that time 
there had been a great demand for labour 
in consequence of the great works under- 
taken in this country by the enterprise of 
private individuals. The system, there- 
fore, had come into operation under very 
creat advantages. The noble Lord stated 
that he would make no distinction in 
Ireland between claims that arose 
fiom impotency and those which arose 
from destitution, and he added that he 
thought no valid distinction could be 
drawn between the two, He was willing 
to give the point every consideration; but, 
speaking from the present impression of 
his mind, he must say that he thought 
there was a most material distinction to 
be drawn between claims arising from 
lameness, blindness, disease, and extreme 
old age, where it was evident there were 
few opportunities of fraud, and claims 
arising from destitution, which in many 
cases might be real, but in others might 
be feigned, or the result of indolence or 
improvidence. If the system of an ex- 
tensive dispensary were established, at 


tremely old should be the only claimants 


claims; and any system adopted in Ire- 
land ought, undoubtedly, to afford instant 
and substantial relief to all that class of 
persons. But the moment the claims of 
the able-bodied man were admitted on 
account of destitution, from inability to 
find work, from that instant all test was 
abandoned by which to ascertain whether 
the claims were valid or not. The noble 
Lord was very confident that the work- 
house system would afford an effectual 
check to false claims; and upon that 
point he had quoted the testimony and 
opinion of Mr, Nichols. He was as 
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fully disposed as the noble Lord to attach | 
great weight to the opinion of that gen- 

tleman ; but at the same time he thought 

his experience of the working of the Eng- | 
lish Bill must be too brief to enable him 

to speak with any certainty as to what 

the probable operation of a similar system | 
would be in Ireland. But consider what 

these workhouses would be in the centre | 
of an area of 400 square miles. The ad- 

vantage of the workhouse system in Eng. , 
Jand was, that it afforded an immediate 

test of the validity of the claimants. 

How, embracing so vast a district, could 

it afford a similar test in Ireland? He 

feared, too, if the workhouses should be- | 
come popular in Ireland, that those who | 
lived in the immediate neighbourhood 
would have the prior claim, so as to 
prevent those who lived at the greater 
distance of ten or twenty miles, from any 
chance of admission at all. ‘Therefore if, 
a rigid Jaw were laid down that no relief 
should be given except an admission to 
the workhouse, he was afraid the remedy 
proposed would be found in practice to be 
a very partial one. The noble Lord had 
stated that all those who could not obtain | 
relief within the workhouses would be at 
liberty to wander about and beg. Had 
the Government determined that it was 
impossible to unite with the workhouse 
system some system of domiciliary relief? | 
The great disadvantage of the workhouse 
system was its inflexibility. Might not 
that disadvantage be obviated in some 
degree by the establishment of a system 
of domiciliary relief combined with it? 
As he had stated before, he wished to give 
this measure his cordial support, which he 
should undoubtedly do, if, in the course 
of the further discussion, he should feel 
convinced that the workhouse system was 
inseparable from the introduction of Poor- 
Jaws into Ireland. All that he was afraid 
of was, that by the rigid rule of excluding 
every claim to relief unless administered 
within the walls of the workhouse, and of 
allowing vagrancy to be sanctioned by the 
law, very little practical good would be ef- 
fected. The noble Lord stated, that the 
workhouses would not be filled, because the 
natural affection of the Irish people would 
induce them to support their poor and 
more destitute relatives. In that case, he 
(Sir Robert Peel) thought they would not 
relieve the class of persons who stood most 
in need of it. If that feeling obtained 
generally in Ireland, and if this system 
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were adopted, he feared that the pressure 
of charity would fall most heavily on those 
who were least capable of bearing it. 
But at that time, and in that early stage 
of the proceedings, he would not extend 
his observations. He gave every credit to 
the Government for bringing the matter 
forward. As far as he was personally 
concerned, he was disposed in every way 
to labour towards, he would not say the 
literal adoption of the measure as it was 
then proposed to them, but towards the 
introduction of a sound system of Poor 
laws into Ireland, by which the suffering 
poor of that country might be relieved, 
without entailing upon them and upon the 
richer classes such heavy evils as had 


arisen in England from an indiscriminate 


application of relief. With that feeling 
he should address himself to this mea- 
sure with exactly the same zeal as if it 
had been introduced by his own Friends. 
Mr. James Grattan was understood to 
say that the Act of the 11th and 12th of 
George 3rd, was nothing buta workhouse 
Act, and that a workhouse system was not 


_so new or so objectionable as the right hon. 


Baronet seemed to think. He thanked 
the noble Lord most sincerely for having 
brought forward his present proposition. 
For twelve or fourteen years he had been 
most anxious for the introduction of Poor- 
laws into Ireland, and he conceived that 
the proposed measure would work well; 
at all events, he was convinced that some 
system of Poor-laws for Ireland was called 


for, and that the longer the question was 


delayed, the worse it would be for that 
country. Every man who had read the 
reports of the misery that existed in his 
unhappy country, which indeed was so ex- 
treme as scarcely to be equalled in any other 


‘country on the face of the globe, must 


agree with him in that opinion ; and it was 
equally true that the operation of Poor- 
laws in Ireland would be exceedingly 
beneficial to England, inasmuch as it 
would prevent the Irish labourers from 
coming hither to obtain that employment 
which they could not get in their own 
country. With respect to what the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny had 
said with regard to absentees being com- 
pelled to pay a double rate for the relief 
of the poor in Ireland, he was not pre- 
pared to go so far, but he certainly 
thought that every absentee ought to 
pay as much as the resident landlord. 
Lord Stanley most cordially agreed in- 
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the last observation which had fallen from 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down—namely, that it was most impor- 
tant on this occasion, and on all other 
occasions, when questions relating to 
Ireland were discussed, to insist that it 
was just to compel the absentees of Irish 
estates to take on themselves their fair 
portion of the public burdens. He did 
not say that they should supply (for in- 
deed it was impossible that they could do 
so) only by their pecuniary subscriptions 
the remedy for the evils which their ab- 
sence from their property created, but 
that they should, as far as possible, be 
compelled to bear their fair proportion of 
those legitimate claims which devolved 
upon all landlords. Whether resident or 
not, they could not escape the responsi- 
bility to their own consciences for any 
neglect of which they were guilty. He 
came forward as a landlord and a proprie- 
tor of land in Ireland, one who was ne- 
cessarily absent from that country at 
times, and therefore one to whom the 
name of absentee had been, and might be, 
applied. But it had been his humble 
desire to endeavour, as far as absentee 
could, to discharge the duties which de- 
volved on him in that capacity. He had 
never on any occasion, he hoped he need 
not say from a feeling of short-sighted 
interest, shrunk from, or endeavoured 
to avoid those fair burdens which as an} 
Irish landlord he ought to bear. His | 
noble Friend who had_ introduced the | 
measure had stated two principal objects | 
which he had in view—first, to give to| 
landlords in general an interest in the| 
management of their estates; and se-| 
condly, which was a most important ob-| 
ject, the prevention of vagrancy and men- | 
dicancy. With regard to the second | 
point, it was impossible for any man who | 
had had personal experience in Ireland to 
exaggerate or overrate the importance of | 
that most mischievous and most fatal | 
pest of all the pests of society there. | 
He was not stating it too strongly, because | 
the general and promiscuous system of | 
relief to all cases of distress, real or ficti- 
tious, deserved or undeserved, whether 
caused by idleness or misfortune, the 
vagrant habits it engendered, the mis- 
chievous poison it instilled into families, 
the utter improvidence it encouraged, the 
check it gave to all improvement, its 
positive discouragement of all industry, 
foresight, and prudence, the baneful influe 
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ence which it exercised on the population 
of Ireland, and the social and moral con- 
dition of the people—that evil compared 
to the amount of taxation to the extent 
of 500,000/., or 1,000,0002. or even 
2,000,000/., made the latter a matter of 
perfect insignificance. On all occasions 
when an abstract resolution was mooted 
in that House, such as that it was expe- 
dient to introduce poor-laws into Ireland, 
he had felt it to be his duty, whether as a 
Member of the Government or not, to 
object to that sort of vague motion, be- 
lieving that it could do nothing but create 
expectations of hope, which they would 
not be able to realize. Suppose persons 
of different political opinions united in 
voting for such a motion, yet it was found 
that they could not agree when they came 
to the details of the question after having 
so voted, and the consequence was that 
they had raised expectations which they 
could not fulfil, and exhibited evils which 
they could not cure; therefore they had 
produced mischief only, while they had 
been actuated by the most charitable feel. 
ings, of an earnest desire to dogood. But 
the case was different when there was a 
specific plan brought forward by Govern- 
ment, on its responsibility (and it was only 
the Government which could succeed) 
and grounded on a mature consideration 
of the subject. He, as a landlord, felt 
grateful to the Government for having 
taken upon themselves the trouble and 
responsibility of introducing this impor- 
tant subject. His noble Friend and his 
colleagues must be fully sensible of the 
difficulties they had brought upon them- 
selves by taking up the matter; and he 
trusted that the subject would be followed 
out to a satisfactory termination. For 
his own part it would be his duty, as well 
as pleasure, to give all his exertions to 
carry out this measure, without pledging 
himself to all its details, to a successful 
result. He had alluded to the state of 
vagrancy in Ireland, and was anxious to 
offer some observations on the subject to 
the House. It had been argued by Gen- 
tlemen who spoke against allowing com- 
pulsory relief, that by doing so you would 
check the flow of private benevolence in 
Ireland. He would speak as an English- 
man who had lived in Ireland, and had 
seen much of the people and country. 
He could say without hesitation, that he 
had seen instances of self-devotion on the 
part of the peasantry of that country 
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which he was sure could not be met with 
elsewhere; he had repeatedly met with 
sacrifices, for the purposes of benevolence 
and charity, of all the little comforts they 
possessed, without hesitation, which re- 
flected the highest credit on the humblest 
classes in Ireland. They considered that 
unfortunate vagrants were entitled to com- 
mand relief at their hands, and without 
hesitation they brought them to their own 
houses to share the same humble shelter 
and food as the owner was enabled to 
afford to his family. He could tell hon, 
Members that this was not a rare occur- 
rence in Ireland—it was not a casual 
event, but it was a matter of daily and 
constant occurrence—and be it recollected 
that the persons who afforded this aid 
were themselves steeped to the lips in 
poverty. Let the House suppose the case 
of a poor widow left destitute, with a 
large family, and surrounded with those 
who hardly knew how to get their bread 
from day to day, yet in such a district 
there could not be found a house in 
which the widow would not find a 
refuge—nay, more, he would venture to 
say that there was not a poor family who 
would refuse to charge themselves with a 
permanent share of expense towards the 
support of this family, and this even to an 
extent beyond their means. Would he 
check this system of benevolence? He 
honoured too highly the benevolence thus 
manifested—he felt too much as a Christ- 
ian the nature of the feelings from whence 
it emanated—to endeavour to check its 
sacred flow. But looking at the matter as 
a statesman, regarding also the state of 
the country, and looking to the habits of 
the people, and recollecting also the ne- 
cessity of engendering habits of foresight, 
he felt satisfied that the Legislature must 
not force on the poor peasantry of the 
country such a share of the charge of 
supporting those who were absolutely 
destitute. High and exalted virtues un- 
doubtedly they were; and the more high 
and exalted because unseen and unknown, 
Bat, while admitting this, it was tae duty 
of the Hcuse to recollect that the practice 
of those virtues produced in the minds of 
the population a sense that it was not 
necessary to look to the future, or to make 
provision beyond the present moment. No 
doubt this state of things resulted from 
feelings of a high origin, but if it were not 
checked by law, it produced abuses in the 
Jaw, and led to the existence of the 
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greatest evils in the country. It led to the 
most pernicious system of imprudence in 
the habits of the peasantry, and it induced 
them to give away their last halfpenny, or 
potato, without knowing where they could 
supply their own wants and those of their 
families. This overstrained and exaggerated 
character of benevolence arose from the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the country; forthey 
could not tell that they might not them- 
selves fall into this state of destitution. 
He saw in this the strongest reason not to 
strain those feelings, lest the exercise of 
them might prove injurious to the social 
system. Therefore, he was prepared to 
say, let us adopt some system of relief for 
the utterly destitute. In sucha state of 
things as at present existed in Ireland the 
state should interfere, and say to the 
struggling cottagers of Ireland, ‘* You 
shall not share beyond your means; your 
richer neighbours shall also contribute 
their share towards the relief of the most 
destitute.” He agreed also with his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that the utterly des- 
titute should alone be relieved. He was 
aware that the most exaggerated antici- 
pations, as well as the most extravagant 
feelings of alarm, were held by different 
parties, as to what would be the result of 
the adoption of poor-laws in Ireland. One 
party looked upon it as imposing a burden 
which would swallow up all the property 
in Ireland, and such might possibly be the 
effect if they did not look carefully to the 
operation of the system. On the other 
hand, they were told that a system of 
poor-laws would at once lead to the in- 
vestment of capital in Ireland, to the 
general employment of the poor, and toa 
higher rate of wages; it was the duty of 
that House to do all that could be done 
by legislation to promote these ends. He 
could not, however, help observing, that 
these exaggerated feelings held on one 
hand and the other, had been attended 
with the most injurious effects. He had 
no such anticipation of its vast benefits ; 
he participated in no such feelings of 
alarm ashad been described. He thought 
that much good might be effected by the 
adoption of a judicious and sound system. 
He was persuaded that the destitution to 
command relief must be absolute, entire, 
and hopeless—such destitution must alone 
be the limit of the law. They must on 
no account hold out expectations of re- 
lieving the man who with a few acres of 
land was distressed, because he had agreed 
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to pay an amount for rent which he was 
not able to pay. The adoption of a plan 
by which relief would be afforded to this 
class would indeed be a confiscation of all 
the landed property in Ireland. Sucha 
system would be no real relief to the indi- 
vidual himself; it would not lead to a 
greater degree of providence for the future, 
but it would hold out a similar and 
even a stronger inducement than at present 
to this class to make the most improvident 
and absurd bargains; at the same time it 
would ruin the landlords, and make the 
conduct of the peasantry still more 
thoughtless than at present. Now with 
respect to the dangers which they 
had to look to —the danger which 
resulted from the late poor-laws in England 
was, that there was a systematic laxity in 
their administration, beyond all example, 
which produced scenes of evil, of which 
all men were witnesses, and which neces- 
sarily led to the adoption of a check in 
their administration, which, by a gradual 
and careful mode of proceeding, would no 
doubt lead toa great improvement. In 
Ireland, however, they had a reverse series 
of changes. In this country, it had been 
found necessary to contract, as much as 
possible, the system of relicf; so in Ireland 
it was necessary to set out from the other 
end of the series, and they must make 
rules and regulations which they would be 
able to enlarge. He said this, not from 
any wish to take from the peasantry or 
pauper population of Ireland, any ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the pauper population 
of England. The House must see how 
far it was necessary to make restrictions 
in the one country in the system already 
in force, and how far they were enabled 
to relax in the othercountry. In adopting, 
therefore, poor-laws for Ireland, care must 
be taken that they did not go on the 
opposite Jine to that which he had just 
alluded to. Thus they should have a nar- 
row system of relief, in the first instance, 
which could be enlarged afterwards. His 
noble Friend proposed to limit relief to the 
workhouse system. In principle he was 
induced to agree with his noble Friend ; 
but he thought it necessary to see what 
this system should be. 


from having these large workhouses in 
large towns; but he did not think that 
this would be altogether the case in agri- 
cultural districts. In the first instance, 
many persons might be induced to subject 
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that any great inconvenience would result | 
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| themselves to the confinement and restraint 
| which necessarily existed in a workhouse, 
| with a view of obtaining a sufficiency of 
|food and clothing; but the feelings of 
restraint and confinement were so adverse 
to anything like Irish feelings and habits, 
that if the workhouse was found to be a 
great check in England, in inducing the 
poorer classes to depend on their own 
exertions, instead of resorting to the parish, 
it would be found to be a still more power- 
ful check in treland. ‘Those great induce- 
ments, in the shape of good living, cloth. 
ing, and lodging, would not have near the 
same ettect in Ireland as in England. In 
speaking of a workhouse system, it is 
necessary to examine how the workhouses 
are to be distributed. He did not wish to 
trouble the House at such length; but 
when a great measure was introduced, in 
which no party feelings were involved on 
one side or the other, he thought that it 
would be advisable to throw out at once 
such suggestions as occurred to him as to 
any difficulties that might appear in the 
working of it. He confessed that he had 
doubts and hesitations as to some parts of 
the proposed plan, and therefore, what he 
then stated were observations which he 
trusted would not be considered as binding 
upon him. His noble Friend had told the 
House, that one of the chief objects of the 
Bill was, the making provision for the 
relief of destitute vagrants. Unless they 
meant completely and decidedly to put a 
stop to, and prevent vagrancy, they could 
not be successful in effecting their object. 
To attain this end, it would be absolutely 
necessary that there should be workhouses 
within such a distance of each other, that 
the infirm and aged could readily reach 
the workhouse, without having to pass a 
rreat distance through the country. If 
you do not get rid of this system of 
vagrancy, you do not get rid of the great 
evil which now exists in Ireland; and to 
effect this object, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the workhouses should not be at 
too great distances apart. If he under- 
stood his noble Friend correctly, the work- 
houses were to be twenty miles apart; that 
| was, that each workhouse should be in 
the centre of a square, the radius of which, 
if he might use the expression, was ten 
'miles. He did not speak mathematically, 
but he believed that he was correct. His 
| noble Friend appeared to have two objects 
| in view, in the erection of these large work- 
| houses. By having them on a large scale, 
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his noble Friend believed that, by asystem 
of contract, the paupers would be sup- 
ported ata less expense, and, also, that 
the cost of superintendence would be 
diminished. But his noble Friend had, at 
the same time, kept out of view what, in 
his (Lord Stanley’s) opinion, could not but 
prove to be a great evil—he meant the 
difficulty of getting, in Ireland, proper 
persons to act on the Board of Guardians, 
His noble Friend might reply, that even 
by reducing the distance between the 
workhouses to five miles, they would still 
have to contend with the same difficulties 
in finding fit persons to act. But the 


difficulty was not diminished by increasing | 


the size of the district; for it did not 
follow, that because you could not get ten 
persons in half the distance, that you 


could get twenty persons in the proposed | 


distance. His noble Friend must be aware, 
that the very extent of some of the unions 
in England, was productive of a great 
deal of mischief. Some persons, the most 
proper to act as guardians of the poor, 
would not go out day after day, and week 
after week, to a considerable distance, to at- 
tend the meetings of the Board. This would 
more especially be the case, in a country 
in a distracted state; and he was satisfied, 
that in many parts of Ireland, on this 
ground, many gentlemen would decline 
going to a distance from their homes, to 
attend Board meetings. There were also 
different motives operating, to induce gen- 
tlemen to take upon themselves these 
offices in the two countries. The object 
in England was, to reduce a great burden; 
but in Ireland, by carrying out the pro- 
posed system, they would entail a great 
burden on themselves. He was satisfied 
that they would not get the persons of the 
same class in Ireland to attend, day after 
day, and week after week, as was the case 
in England. He repeated, if the difficulty 
to procure the services of proper persons 
on the Boards of Guardians here was found 
to be great, it would be still more so in 
Ireland. He was also satisfied, that the 
more they extended the size of each work- 
house district, the greater the difficulties 
that would be felt. He would ask his 


noble Friend then, whether the proposed 
workhouse districts were too large for the 
practical working of the system? It should 
also be recollected, that there was a great 
want of a proper parochial machinery in 
Ireland, and therefore he thought that 
they would have to give greater power 
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to the Commissioners in Ireland than was 
given to them in England. There was 
another part of the plan with respect to 
which he wished to say a few words, and 
which was suggested to him by what had 
fallen from the noble Lord. It was pro- 
posed, that utter and entire destitution 
should be the only ground of relief. Did 
not this suppose, as a corollary, that entire 
destitution gave an absolute right to relief? 
How could they tell a man that he should 
not go a begging, and at the same time 


| say, that the case was not one of destitu- 


tion, and relief, therefore, should not be 
given? Upon whom would they throw the 
responsibility, to say who had and who had 
not aright to relief? His noble Friend, he 
believed, went further, and said that des- 
titution was the sole condition of relief. 
He said that he would give no absolute 
right, and the reason was, that he could 
not do so without having a law of settle- 
ment. He would not pledge himself 
upon the subject, but would wait to hear 
whether the Government could show the 
possibility or practicability of introducing 
any measure—whether it gave to the pau- 
per an absolute right, or not an absolute 
right, to relief—which should not carry 
with it the necessity of some law of settle- 
ment. Let them not shrink from the 
difficulty of the case. He knew it was a 
difficulty. His noble friend had said,‘* Look 
at the law of settlement in England, and 
see what trouble, what litigation, what 
expense it occasions; therefore, said his 
noble Friend, simply, let us have no law 
of settlement at all.” Suppose his noble 
Friend were to be met with this sort of 
argument—‘* See what abuses have pre-« 
vailed under the old poor-law system in 
this country; see what ruin, in every direc 
tion it has occasioned ; therefore let us 
have no poor-law at all;” would it not be 
precisely the doctrine which his noble 
Friend now advanced against the law of 
settlement? If the House recognised the 
principle that destitution should be the 
test of relief, and that that relief should 
be limited to the workhouse, and if they 
meant, as a general measure, that it should 
prevent vagrancy—vagrancy being the 
greatest evil in Ireland—then they must 
give to destitution an absolute right and 
claim upon some fund; and if they gave 
to destitution an absolute right and claim 
upon some fund, then they must, by some 
law of settlement, say upon what fund that 
claim should be, From this chain of reas 
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soning he could not see how they could 
escape. How was it that his noble Friend 
proposed to begin this system in Ireland ? 
Why, by establishing at first, fifteen work- 
houses in that country. Now it was ad- 
mitted that there would be a great rush of 
paupers upon those fifteen workhouses, 
and that it would be impossible to resist 
their claims. But that was an argu- 
ment in favour of a law of settlement, 
when they were about to give to pau- 
pers a claim throughout Ireland, the 
same as in England, upon every one of 
those workhouses. But if in Ireland the 


authorities should not choose to admit the | 


paupers claiming, then, according to the 
proposition of his noble Friend, those 
paupers should have a right of begging. 
See how, adopting, as it was proposed to 
do, the same law, and the same adminis- 


tration in Ireland as in England, such a_ 
At present, there 


plan would operate. 
was no poor-law in Ireland ; consequently, 
from the coasts of Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, or the western coast of England, 
they could ship off any number of Irish 
paupers they thought proper, and turn 
them loose on Irish ground, and tell them 
to beg their way home. Was it intended 
by the noble Lord that these should be 
thrown upon Belfast, Dublin, or Water- 
ford, an absolute and compulsory, though 
not a legal, burden of this description ; or 
to say to them, “‘ Though there is a poor- 
law throughout Ireland, and an universal 
system of relief, yet these persons must be 
maintained by you in Dublin, Waterford, 
or Belfast, or else they must be allowed to 
beg their way through the country? Was 
that the way they did in England? If, 
then, they wished to introduce the same 
system of relief into Ireland as prevailed in 
England, they must carry the same system 
throughout,—they must make the county 
of Dublin bear the same relation to the 
county of Lancaster, as the county of 
Cornwall or the county of York bore to it 
at the present moment. But this they 
could not do without establishing a law of 
settlement. Without a law of settlement, 
therefore, and without giving paupers an 
absolute title to relief, he could not see 
how it was practicable that the present 
measure could succeed. He would not, 
at the present moment, enter into a con- 
sideration of the several very important 
questions of detail involved in this measure. 
He entirely agreed with his noble Friend 
in the propriety and expediency of the 
VOL, XXXVI, {Rin 
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provision for excluding clergymen of all 
denominations from the administration of 
these funds. Their interference might 
lead to heart-burnings, and to suspicions 
of partiality, if not to partiality itself; 
while it would to a great extent be mixing 
them up with a vast number of circum- 
stances from which they had much better 
be excluded. They would then be better 
able to perform their proper functions, as 
a sort of mediator between the guardians 
and the paupers. It was perfectly consis- 
tent with their sacred office to advocate 
the claims of charity, but not to adminis- 
ter parochial or district relief. The ques- 
tion of rating was one of great importance, 
and to which, he was aware, the Govern- 
ment had given very serious attention. 
He could nut, however, say that he alto- 
gether agreed with them in the conclusion 
at which they had arrived. He should 
have been most desirous of seeing a system 
introduced by which the poor rates levy 
might have acted as an absolute and 
positive check upon that which he held to 
be one of the greatest evils of Ireland, as 
between landlord and tenant, namely, the 
exorbitant rents fixed upon, which one 
party never expected to receive, and which 


| the other party knew he could never pay. 


He should have been glad to see the 
amount of rate taken and estimated upon 
the covenanted rent as between landlord 
and tenant. That would have acted, in 
his opinion, es a very important check to 
the evil that so greatly prevailed in Ire- 
land. For now, the landlord imposed a 
rent of 50s.,an acre, knowing, at the same 
time, that he should never get 40s., but, 
trusting to what he could screw out of the 
tenant, willing to take everything if he 
could get it; while the poor tenant, from 
the great competition for lind, undertook 
to give 50s. knowing also, at the same 
time, that he could not pay any such sum. 
Now, if they could introduce a system by 
which the amount fixed as the rent were 
made the basis of the amount of taxation 
—to which there could be no objection, 
that being the valuation imposed by the 
parties themselves— there would be at 
once a check upon the exorbitant avarice 
of the landlord, and also upon the im- 
provident want of foresight on the part of 
the tenant in promising an amount 


of rent which he was not able to pay. He 

hoped it would not be impossible to intro- 

duce some such provision in the Bill. It 

was also a question to be considered, when 
bs) 
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they came to the details of the Bill, as to 
the amount to be charged upon the land- 
lord, and the manner in which it was to be 
distributed among the landlord and 
tenants; and also as to the means by 
which they were to pay it— whether they 
should deduct it from the whole of the 
landlord’s rent, or whether the amount 
charged upon the landlord should be first 
paid by the tenant and allowed as a part 
consideration of the rent—which he should 
think the most desirable course. But these 
were questions to be considered by them 
in Committee, and discussed by them 
as Members of the House of Commons, 
who, whatever their opinions might be 
upon theoretical questions, he hoped when 


{COMMONS} 








they came to deal with a great question of | 


this kind, concerning which there was but 
one sole and only interest on both sides of 
the House, wouldequally endeavourto carry 
it through perfectly by friendly argume nt, 

and by discussing it warmly, if necessary, 
but at the same time candidly ; ; and by | 
bowing to the opinion of the majority, and | 
to expediency, when their mutual object | 
was ascertained to bethesame. He would | 
say, that was the course the House of | 
Commons ought to pursue on a question | 
of this kind. That was the course which 


| 


hemeantto pursueand inthename of every | 


Member on either side of the House, 
without distinction of party, he might say 


pursue. With regard to extending the 
right of relief not only to the impotent but 
to the able-bodied pauper, he confessed 
he himself saw no means by which they 


the two; limiting, as it was proposed to 
do, that relief altogether; at all events in 
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question of destitution, his noble Friend 
would make it understood that no person 
renting and occupying land should be 
considered in such a state of destitution 
as to give him a right to relief. It had 
been said, that there would be a great in- 
flux of paupers at particular times of the 
year in the workhouses. Undoubtedly 
this would be the case if they admitted 
this class of persons ; because the small 
landholders at certain periods of the year, 
suiler great distress, generally in the 
months of May, Juneand July, between the 
consumption of one crop and the gather- 
ing of the other, Now, if men, though 
holding four or five acres of land, were at 
those periods to be considered in such a 
state of destitution (as was no doubt often 
actually the fact) as to entitle them to come 
into the workhouse, the workhouses would 
be inundated and overwhelmed, and the 
effect would be, that every farthing so paid 
and expended would be paid into the 
pockets of the landlord. He did not wish 
to raise the rent of the Irish landlord, 
though he believed it was capable of being 
raised. First, it might be raised by supe- 
rior cultivation, by a greater extension of 
the farms, by increased application of 
capital to those farms, and by a conversion 
into active labourers of that class of the 


population who now depended partly upon 


letting four or five acres as landlords, and 
that that was the course which all would | 


partly upon holding three or four acres 
themselves. He believed that if these 


changes could be introduced, the rent of 


[reland, under a good system of poor-laws, 


| would be susceptible of being materially 
could draw a line of distinction between | 


‘the tenant. 


the first instance, to that which should be | 


given in workhouses, and workhouses 


alone. With no exaggerated expectations | 


that this measure would produce unlimited 


expectations that it would entirely relieve 


exaggerated apprehensions that it would 
endanger the rights of the landlord, he, as 
an Irish landowner, thanked his Majesty’s 
Government for having introduced the 
measure, and, as an Irish landlord, he 


would give his aid to bring the measure to | 


as perfect aconclusion as possible. He 
had omitted to mention one question, | 
which was with respect to the number of 
vagrants. 


and honestly raised to the benefit of the 
landlord, but no less also to the benefit of 
What he wanted to prevent 
was, a dishonest and fraudulent raising of 
rents; a system of nominally raising them 
to an amount which was never intended by 


‘the landlords to be levied, but which was 
prosperity in Ireland—with no exaggerated | 


intended to screw down the tenantry, and 


to force from them the last penny their im- 
even partial, local, much less general dis- | 
tress—while, on the other hand, with no | 


poverished condition could spare. He 
thought that to a certain extent the mea- 
sure introduced by his noble Friend to- 
night might have the effect of mitigating 


this great prevailing evil; and whatever 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘might have that effect would be an un- 


mixed good. Feeling confident that the 
louse would seek sedulously to guard the 
measure by such salutary provisions as 
should not allow it to impose an undue 
charge upon the property of Ireland, and 


He hoped, in considering the believing also that it would not be attended 
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with those dangers which some persons 
had anticipated from it, he should give it 
his cordial support, and in every stage of 
its progress lend the Government his 
humble assistance, not, however, conceal- 
ing any objections which he might con- 
ceive from time to time applicable to it. 
Mr. Richards said, it gave him great 
pleasure to perceive the unanimity of the 
House on that great and 
subject. The question really was, whe- 
ther relief should be afforded the poor ot 
Ireland, or whether servile insurrections 
should be daily witnessed? The measure 
of the noble Lord was well calculated to do 
away with the feeling of insecurity which 
prevailed on the subject of property in that 
country, and it would consequently have 
the certain effect of encouraging the influx 
of capital into it. 
been urged by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny; but, when he spoke on 


{Fes. 14} 


important | 


Various objections had | 


the subject of capital, he seemed to do so | 


as one who had no well-formed notions on 
itor its results. There could be no doubt 
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to their religious differences —that the 
first thing to be done towards their 
amendment was to relieve their wretched 
condition: that they ought to be raised 
higher in the social scale ; to have justice 
done to them, and all their well-founded 
complaints removed. He could only say 
that the Bill should have his best atten- 
tion and most cordial support. 

Lord John Russell rose merely to say, 
that he felt deeply indebted to hon. 
Members on both sides of the House for 
the many valuable suggestions which had 
been made in the course of the evening. 
The House might rely upon all these sug- 
receiving the best and most 
mature consideration of his Majesty's Go- 
vernment. He would not now enter intoany 
of the details which had been mentioned, 
as these would be much better discussed 
at a future stage. He had every confi- 
dence that the Bill would be satisfactory 
to all parties. 

Resolution agreed to, and ordered to be 


gestions 


| repor ted. 


that the sum suggested by the noble Lord | 


for carrying his project into effect would 
be sufficient; for the Mendicity Society 
of Dublin alone, on a voluntary income of 
10,0007, a-year, relieved annually 240,000 
individuals, by supplying them with work. 


It was quite plain that the noble Lord | 


understood the subject he had taken in 
hand in all its bearings; and he was 
therefore entitled to the confidence of the 


House and the gratitude of the country | 


for introducing the measure. Before he 
sat down he wished to state to the House 
that Dr. Doyle, who might be considered 
a high authority upon the question of 


Irish Poor-laws, had not, as had been by | 


some persons erroneously 


imagined, | 


changed, shortly before his death, the | 


opinions which, during his whole previous 
life, he had professed upon that subject. 
By the report of the Irish Poor-law 
Commissioners, it was evident that the 
Irish poor were by no means so_provi- 
dent as the English and the Scotch, 
and that if it was intended to raise them 
to a better condition in point of comfort, 


they must also raise them in the scale of | 


society. He would not, however, at so 


late an hour trespass upon the patience of 


the House, but would conclude by stating, 
in concurrence with the opinions of an 
eminent writer on the state of Ireland— 
who said that it was wrong to attribute 


the disorders of the people of that country 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 14, 1837. 


MincTEs.] Bills. Rea 
Marriagé 

Petitions presented. By Lords SurFreLp, HATHERTON, 
HoLLAND, Brou@HAM, and the Ear! of ABERDEEN, from 

Newport, Monmouth, and other 

places, for the Abolition of Church Rates.— By the Earl 

of Wincuttsea, from Canterbury, that the House will 

to interfere with its Rights, Independ- 


ehees, and Privileges. 


ta first time:—Registration of 


Sudbury, Hampshire, 


resist all attempts 


Cuurcu Rares.] Lord Brougham 
had a Petition to present from a numerous 
and most respectable body of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. ‘The petition had been 
drawn up and signed under circumstances 
of so peculiar a nature, that he thought it 
necessary, before he requested their Lord- 
ships to allow it to be laid on the table, 
to state from whom it came. It pur- 
ported to come from the undersigned 
ministers and laymen, assembled in Lon- 
don as deputies from various parts of the 
empire, to consult on the best means to 
be adopted for effecting, by all possible 
legal and constitutional means, the object 
of the petition. Though the petition was 
not signed by more than 200 or 300 depu- 
ties, yet he was informed that upwards 
of 400 deputies were present at the time 
the meeting was held, and that it was 
only from the accident of several of them, 
above 100, leaving town before the peti- 
tion was prepared, that their names were 
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not also appended to it. He wished also 
to state to their Lordships, in what way, 
and from what places, these persons came 
to town. They came, in the popular 
sense of the term, as representing congre- 
gations of various religious denominations 
in different parts of the country. They 
also represented different bodies of men 
not being religious congregations. Up- 
wards of 500 of these congregations and 
meetings had been holden in the country, 
at which it was agreed to send deputies 
to town, for the purpose he had already 
mentioned, though not many more than 
400, or 420, actually came. He believed 
that no portion of his Majesty’s subjects, 
either in character, ability, or station in 
society, were more respectable than 
the great body whom those _ indi- 
viduals, who had signed the petition on 
this occasion, represented. He again 
used that word only in its popular sense; 
but in one sense of the word, he believed 
that they strictly, as well as popularly, 
represented them, for he believed, that in 
this petition, they spoke the unanimous 
and strong opinion of all the persons com- 
posing those assemblies, which had de- 
puted them to come to town. 
Petition to be laid on the table. 


Protection oF Properry.—Ralt- 
roapvs.| The Earl of Denbigh presented 
a Petition from the Committee of the 
Association for the Protection of Property, 
at Rugby. It set forth, that in conse- 
quence of the London and Birmingham 
Railway running through the property, 
situate at, and in the neighbourhood of 
Rugby, many persons of the most aban- 
doned character, who were employed as 
labourers on the Railway, assembled in 
that town and neighbourhood; and that 
many serious burglaries were committed 
almost every night against the property of | 
the inhabitants of the towns and villages | 
lying on, or near that line; the petitioners | 
therefore prayed, that when these several | 
Companies should apply to their Lord- | 
ships’ hon. House, their Lordships would | 
agree to insert a clause into any bills that | 
their Lordships might pass, that should | 
require such Companies to afford adequate | 
protection to the property through which 
the railways passed; and that their) 
Lordships would be pleased to render to | 
the petitioners such further, and other | 
redress, as to their Lordships should seem | 
meet. The noble Earl 





{LORDS} 


read a pri- 
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vate letter he had received; describing 
two or three cases of outrage committed 
by the men employed on the London and 
Birmingham Railway, on property conti- 
guous to the line. On one occasion, they 
broke into a house and carried away 2007. 
worth of property; and two nights before 
that, a shop at Long Langford was broken 
into and entirely gutted ; one person had 
had thirty sheep killed and taken away ; 
and numerous other offences had been 
committed: he therefore trusted their 
Lordships would accede to the prayer of 
the petitioners. 

The Marquess of Salisbury was glad 
that the noble Earl had brought this mat- 
ter before their Lordships, and he rose to 
bear his testimony in support of the peti- 
tion. He was a magistrate of a county 
through which the London and Birming- 
ham Railway passed, and he could assure 
their Lordships, that at the sessions per- 
petual complaints were made against the 
class of men employed in constructing 
that work. It was his intention, and he 
thought the most convenient time for 
doing so, would be on the first occasion 
any bill of this kind came before the 
House, to propose the insertion of a clause 
by which the magistrates acting in the 
district, through which the Railways or 
other public works should pass, should 
have the power to appoint such a police 
as should be necessary, and charge the ex- 
pense on the Company. He trusted his 
Majesty’s Government would see the pro- 
priety of some such provision being 
adopted. 

The Earl of Winchilsea considered 
the present subject one well worthy of the 
consideration of their Lordships, and he 
should give his support to any petition 
brought forward for the protection of pro- 
perty. There was another point which 
required some consideration, namely, that 
many of these speculations were under- 
taken solely for gambling purposes. The 
estimates brought before their Lordships 
were often fallacious. He believed that 
this very Company—the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway Company—was about 
to apply to Parliament for the power to 
raise a further sum of money, nearly 
2,000,0002. beyond that which was asked 
for in the first instance, to complete the 
line. Their Lordships owed it to the 
public at large to guard them against such 
a proposition, which to him appeared a 
gross fraud, Their Lordships were often 
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induced to pass private Bills of this kind 
on account of the respectability of the 
names advertised as promoters of the 
work ; but those names were afterwards 
in general withdrawn, when the shares 
came toa certain premium. What he 
had always asked for was, that the projec- 
tors of these schemes should be bound to 
complete the work. He was thoroughly 


Protection of Property. 


convinced that the original projectors of 


the Waterloo-bridge Company still hold- 
ing shares—whatever might be the case 
with respect to the second and third sets 
of proprietors, into whose hands the shares 
had got—had no chance of obtaining one 
farthing either of interest or capital. 
Surely nobody could say that the public 
ought not to be protected against such 
proceedings. There was another point 
which ought to come under the consider- 
ation of the House; it was this, that many 
of these railroad bills were passed through 


Parliament by the grossest deception. By | the 
| objects, would receive from the House its 


many railroad companies securities were 
given to individuals, that in the ensuing 
Session, an application would be made to 
Parliament for leave to deviate from the 
line which was originally adopted by 
them. He knew one instance of this 
which had occurred in the county of Kent, 
in which case he had pressed the solicitor 
until he acknowledged that a bond for 
10,0007. had been given to a gentleman 
there, through whose property the original 
line was to have passed, that leave should 


be sought from Parliament for a deviation | 


which would remove the line, so that it 
should pass through property at a distance, 
belonging to a gentleman who had no idea 
of anything of the kind being contem- 
plated. He was informed that such an 
application would be made, and if it were, 





{Fes. 14} 








he would pledge himself to bring forward | 


his letter and the solicitor’s answer, and 
would show that it was one of the grossest 
frauds—to use the mildest term—ever 
practised before a Committee of their 
Lordships’ House. He had said so much 
considering that he owed it to the public ; 
he was, however, no enemy to railroads ; 
on the contrary, he wished to support Bills 
for them wherever it was prudent to make 
them. 
Petition laid on the table. 
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land).—Read a first time:—Poor Relief (Ireland); Prison 
Regulations. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Barnes, Mr. CAYLEY, Mr. 
M‘Leopb, Mr. Pattison, Mr. SERGEANT BLACKBURNE, 
and several other Hon. Memsers, from Forres, Essex, 
Kidderminster, and other places, for the Abolition of 
Chureh Rates.—By Mr. W. Mines, Mr. Guiiy, and 
Lord Francis EGERTON, from Bristol and other places, 
for the Repeal of the Duty on Soap.—By Mr. DILLon 
Browne, from Armagh, for the Abolition of Tithes; and 
for the Ballot and Corporate Reform.—By Mr. Vesey, 
from Medical Practitioners, Queen’s County, for the 
Amendment of Grand Juries’ Act.—By Mr. HENRY WIL- 
son, from Stowmarket, for Repeal of Duty on Fire 
Insurances.—By Messrs. HARDY, HARVEY, and WALTER, 
from Kingston, Kendal, and other places, for Repeal of 
Poor-law Amendment Act. 


New Poor Law. 


New Poor Law.] Mr. Harvey said, 
that while he readily recognised the salu- 
tary rule which the right hon. Gentleman 
in the chair had laid down, and generally 
enforced, precluding all observations on 
the presentation of petitions, except so far 
as to state the names of the petitioners 
and their object, yet he felt assured that 
the petition he had to present, and its 


kind and prompt attention, and would 
also afford, not only an apology, but a 
justification, for his calling the attention 
of the House to its contents, though 
briefly. He should not have pursued 
this course, but for the announcement 
which he regretted had been made by 
the leader of his Majesty’s Government 
in the House, that it was his intention to 
restrict the motion of which notice had 
been given by the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire (Mr. Walter), in a way that he could 
not help thinking would impair, if not 
destroy, its utility. He had now to pre- 
sent two petitions, each stating the same 
matters, and aiming at the same object. 
One was signed by nearly 10,000 persons 
residing in the town and neighbourhood 
of Merthyr Tydvil, and the other signed 
by 1,500 inhabitants of Kendal, West- 
moreland. Both complained of the harsh 
operation of the Poor-law Act, and more 
especially of the unconstitutional powers 
which were for the first time conferred 
upon commissioners, to create and enforce 
laws, coeval in their influence and in their 
effect with the positive powers of legisla- 
tion. As the subject would shortly come 
under the consideration of the House, he 
would not go at length into it at the pre- 
sent time. But when the House called to 
mind this circumstance, and it ought to 
be strongly impressed on them that these 
petitioners, who formed a greet mass of 
the productive industry of the country, 
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by the slender cord of suspicious svmpa- 
thy, he(Mr. Harvey) could not help think- 
ing that the Speaker would not interdict 
him while simply stating their case. This 
law was affecting them most grievously, 
and, as they thought and as he thought, 
most cruelly and unjustly. He would not, 
however, illustrate this position further 
than by simply calling the attention of 
the House to the facts, not furnished by 
the petitioners with the object of harrow- 
ng up the feelings of the House or the 
country, but of showing the real effects 
of this law upon their humble fortunes. 
He held in his hand a statement to the 
effect, that there were in these houses 
aged persons, who had for many years 
passed that period when all is sorrow to 
man—who had reached the age of eighty 
or ninety years—who had enriched their 
country by the labour of their youth— 
fathers and mothers, grandfathers and 
grandmothers—who had been in the re- 
ceipt of 2s. a-week, had actually been 
subjected to a reduction of twenty-five 
per cent. in their incomes. That was the 
way in which the House ought to look 
at the subject. 

The Speaker requested the hon. Member 
to confine himself to the facts stated in 
the petition, 

Mr. -Harvey said, if he confined himself 
to the facts stated in the petition, and 
were at liberty to enter into, and dwell 
on, the facts, he should occupy far more 
time than by calling attention to the in- 
dividual circumstances; because, if he 
took this petition as the text of his re- 
marks, it would, in effect, open the whole 
history and operation of the Poor-laws, 
which would come under discussion that 
day week. But he should be extremely 
sorry (whilst it was his intention to bow 
to the just judgment so well exercised) 
that it should go to the world, that when 
the poor, the pitiless and the houseless, 
presented themselves to this House, it was 
difficult for their humble advocate to ob- 
tain a hearing. And, therefore, he would 
voluntarily yield to the suggestion of the 
Speaker, rather than that it should be 
supposed it was by a positive interdict 
of the House upon the receipt of the peti- 
tions of the people. With this remark he 


would bring up the petition. 
Major Beauclerk had been requested to 
support the prayer of the petition, and 


{ COMMONS} 


had no direct representatives in the House, | would do so as shortly as possible. He 
and that they were only connected with it! perfectly agreed with many of the ob- 
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servations of the hon. Gentleman who 
had preceded him. He considered the 
law too harsh in its enactments, and re- 
gretted to learn that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were determined to resist a 
Committee for a full inquiry into the 
subject. He should give his support to 
inquiry, for which he was convinced the 
country loudly called. If there was 
nothing to hide, why should they refuse 
inquiry? He would say no more than 
express his hope that the opinions of the 
Administration would change on_ this 
question. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Quatirication. ] Sir 
said: The ob- 


PROPERTY 
William Molesworth 


ject of my motion is to repeal the 


statutes of the 9th of Anne, c. 5, and the 
33rd of Geo. 2nd, c. 20, which refer 
to the property qualification, and the 
statutes which refer to the qualification of 
Members of Parliament. I seek to re- 
peal those statutes more on account of 
their being vicious in principle, than on 
account of their being productive of very 
pernicious consequences, though un- 
doubtedly sometimes they are the causes 
of great individual hardship. Sir, at the 
period when the first of the statutes re- 
ceived the sanction of the Legislature it 
was generally considered that a great 
principle of our representative government 
was infringed ; such, at least is the account 
given by the contemporary historians. 
Tindal, in his history of the reign of 
Queen Anne, says— 

“The design of this (Bill) was to exclude 
courtiers, military men, and merchants from 
sitting in the House of Commons, in hopes 
that, this being settled, the land interest would 
be the prevailing consideration in all their 
consultations. They did not extend these 
qualifications to Scotland, it being pretended, 
that estates there being very small it would 
not be easy to find men so qualified capable to 
serve, This was thought to strike at an es- 
sential part of our Constitution, touching the 
freedom of elections, and it had been, as often 
as attempted, opposed by the Ministry, though 
it had a fair appearance of securing liberty 
when all was lodged with men of estates, yet 
our gentry was become so ignorant and so 
corrupt, that many apprehended the ill effects 
of this, and that the interest of trade, which 
indeed supports that of land, would neither be 
understood nor regarded.” 


The statute 9 Anne, c. 5, declares that 
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the Member ought to be possessed of a 
certain property qualification. Without 
giving any powers for discovering one 
fact, it merely obliges the Member to 
swear to his qualification. The statute 
was found, therefore, to be completely in- 
operative, for the petitioner had to prove 
that the Member was not qualified; and 
it is evident that it is impossible to prove 
this negative. Many election petitions 
were presented iu the year 1714 under 
this Act, all of which were abandoned on 
account of this defect inthe law. The law 
was then amended in a somewhat curious 
manner, viz., by the standing orders of the 
House: various attempts were made to con- 
firm the standing orders by statute in the 
years 1731, 1732, 1733, and 1739; and 
it was not till the year 1760 that the law 
was partially amended by the statute 33 
George 3rd, c. 20. 


Property 


{Fes. 14} 





According to this} 


statute, every Member is obliged to deliver | 


in a paper stating in what parish, &c., 


and in what county, his qualification lies. | 


This law would likewise be inoperative, or 
would be most easily evaded, if it were 
not for the standing orders of the House 
to which I have just referred, which re- 
quire the Member petitioned against to 
state the rental or particular of his qualifi- 
cation, and likewise ‘ by what conveyance 
or act in law he claims and devises the 
same, and also the consideration, if any, 


paid; and the names and places of abode | 


of the witnesses to such conveyance and 
payment.” If these standing orders were 
to be repealed, the law would become 


inoperative and be easily evaded. The | 


question generally before the Election | 


Committee is with regard to the validity 
or invalidity of the deed to which I have 
referred, and whether the Member be 


j 


legally or equitably in possession of the | 


property required. ‘Thus a Committee of 
the House is sometimes called upon to 
decide the nicest questions in equity; and 
the decisions of hon. Gentlemen in such 
cases are seldom as much in accordance 
with principles of law, as they are with 
the feelings of political partisanship. No- 
thing can be easier than to obtain a 
fictitious qualification. Any gentleman 
who has a sufficient sum at his bankcr’s, 
can obtain from his banker a rent-charge 
as a mere matter of business, for most of 
the large London bankers possess landed 
property. If the gentleman who desires 
to be qualified does not possess a sufficient 
sum at his immediate disposal, he then 
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applies to a friend or to an attorney, who 
generally can find amongst his clients some 
person of landed property willing to grant 
a fictitious qualification. A deed is drawn 
up conveying the rent-charge required, 
which deed never goes out of the posses- 
sion of the attorney; in the presence of 
two witnesses unacquainted with the na- 
ture of the transaction, a seeming pay- 
ment is made of the sum of money which 
would be required to make the transaction 
areal one. Ifthere should be a petition, 
then the nature of the deed and the con- 
sideration are stated to the Committee of 
the House, and the witnesses prove the 
transaction to be a bond fide one. This is 
the safest and simplest mode of proceed- 
ing, though the expense of the stamps 
renders it rather more costly than a deed 
of gift, which probably would not be con- 
sidered to be a bond fide transaction, if the 
majority of the Committee were opposed 
in political principles to the Member 
petitioned against. Any respectable at- 
torney will, fora very trifling consideration, 
procure a fictitious qualification for one of 
his clients. The question before a Com- 
mittee can seldom be whether the quali- 
fication is a bond fide one, but whether 
the Member is legally or equitably in pos- 
session of the property. A person must 
be very negligent, or his attorney very 
ignorant, who finds any difficulty under 
he qualification laws. Nevertheless, many 
of the Members of the House are not 
properly qualified. As fora real and bona 


fide qualification, it is well known that 


one-half of the Members of Parliament, if 
not more, do not, in reality, possess the 
amount of landed property required, but 
sit here in virtue of fictitious qualifications. 
[ applied to one of my friends, an eminent 
attorney, well acquainted with this subject, 
for information. [received an answer from 
him, a portion of which [ will read to the 
House, and the perfect correctness of the 
statements I have not the slightest hesita- 
tion in vouching for:—‘* If the law were 
effective, it would unquestionably deprive 
the community of the services of many of 
our past and present public men. Cer- 
tainly many of the old luminaries would 
never have shone in the British Legislature. 
Burke, Pitt, Fox, and Sheridan, in my 
early days, were always notoriously ficti« 
tiously qualified. The law has been 
nearly inoperative as an exclusion. Some 


few ‘conscientious’ men have refused to 
enter the House of Commons on a fraudu- 
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lent qualification; perhaps a few men of 
considerable talent have been unable to 
obtain a fictitious qualification; of the 
latter there is known only one instance ; 
but he would, if qualified, have repre- 
sented one of the largest towns in England. 
Of the number of the House of Commons 
not legally qualified (the English borough 
and city Members) I have heard many 
persons and agents versed in the election 
system variously speculate. It is gene- 
rally believed, that one-third at the least 
have no bond fide qualification. On the 
eve of a dissolution of Parliament, dozens 
of sham qualifications are made by so- 
licitors, often drawn and settled by counsel. 
One solicitor in London is known, in 
‘ fashionable circles,’ as a gentleman who 
will ‘ qualify’ any candidate, ‘respectably 
introduced to him,” for 100J., including 
thestamps. But solicitors of the highest 
station and unquestionable integrity, do 
not scruple to manufacture qualifications. 
It is generally a rent-charge on land or 
freehold houses. Mr. , a successful 
candidate for a county in 1831, when his 
qualification was demanded on the hust- 
ings, is said boldly to have pulled out of 
his pocket a rent-charge on his noble bro- 
ther’s estate, executed immediately before. 
I have prepared many of the same waste 
paper and valueless documents. In 1830, 
a friend of mine (worth 600,000/. in funded 
and personal property) was negotiating 
for a western borough, in which a contest 
was certain, Two days before his leaving 
London to see his constituents, or rather 
the burgage slaves of the boroughmonger 
he was negotiating with, he bethought 
himself that he had no qualification. I 
and his solicitor forthwith in twelve hours 
gave him one on a lot of old freehold 
houses. He did not pass his check for 
the consideration ; it was fictitious in that 
respect. Probably in this case the want 
of a qualification would never have been 
suspected. Candidates on the hustings 
notoriously swear to and state ambiguously 
described qualifications, and have shifted 
them when lodged in the House. One 
well-known case of this species occurred 
in a cinque port, since the passing of the 
Reform Bill. Many sham qualifications 
are made after the returns, and before 
Members take their seats, their consciences 
being tender as to declaring themselves 
qualified on the latter occasion. More of 





these interregnum qualifications were 
made previous to the yote for the present 
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Speaker than at any other time. Many 
posthumous qualifications are, it 1s well 
known, ante-dated; but no honourable 
attorney will lend himself to such an ad- 
ditional fraud. The usual mode is (for 
safety) to pay in cash before two witnesses, 
the lender contriving to return the pur- 
chase-money immediately, and which is 
commonly borrowed of a banker for two 
or three days. Also the parties provide 
themselves with an actuary’s valuation on 
the purchaser’s life, as giving a more 
actual character to the transaction. 
Friends often give promissory notes for 
the qualification instead of the money. 
Usually the vender holds possession of the 
deed. In many cases the witnesses are 
sent abroad, if a petition be presented. 
To be brief, and being at the end of my 
paper, the Jaw is a disgrace to the statute 
book, and ought to be burned by the 
common hangman.” Having shown that 
the present law is inapplicable and easily 
evaded, I contend that it ought not to be 
amended, but repealed; and in calling 
upon the House to repeal it, I do not 
propose an innovation, but to return par- 
tially to the ancient system, when there 
was no property qualification, and the 
electors were, to a great extent, entitled to 
choose whomsoever, amongst themselves, 
they thought fit, and the person so chosen, 
even against his will, could not refuse to 
serve. A case of this kind occurred in 
the year 1624, when Sir Thomas Escourt 
was elected against his will for Gloucester- 
shire. I find one of the questions before 
the Committee, according to Glanville, in 
this case is, whether Sir Thomas Escourt 
was eligible against his own consent and 
desire; and it was held clearly ‘ that he 
was, and that no man, being lawfully 
chosen, can refuse the place; for the 
county and commonwealth have such an 
interest in every man, that when by law- 
ful election he is appointed to this public 
service, he cannot, by any unwillingness 
and refusal of his own, make himself in- 
capable, for that were to prefer the will 
or contentment of a private man before 
the desire and satisfaction of the whole 
country; and a ready way to put by the 
sufficientest men, who are commonly those 
who least endeavour to obtain the place.” 
The ancient principle of constitutional law 
is evidently this, that the electoral body 
should be permitted to select as their 
representatives the persons whom they 
consider to be fittest, and that the free 
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choice of an intelligent body of electors 
is a fitter proof of the qualification of the 
member than any test which can be de- 
sired in any law; for the fitness of an in- 
dividual to be a representative depends 
upon his ability and willingness to perform 
the duties of a legislator. These are 
mental qualifications, which can hardly be 
ensured by any test specified by law. 
The only tests which have ever been pro- 
posed to be employed are either age, pro- 
fession, or mode of life, or property. As 
for age, some persons propose to exclude 
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young men, as being apt to be too rash | 


and too extravagant ; but for the contrary | 


reasons old men ought to be excluded, as 
being far too slow and inert. In 


this | 


respect the constituent body is the best | 
judge, with whom youth has ever been | 
and ever will be, to a certain degree, an | 


objection ; if on either side an exclusion 


be made, it should be, as in the case of | 
judges in America, with regard to old | 


men, in favour of whom generally a pre- | 


judice exists. With regard to the 
qualification of property, it is certainly 
no test of the intelligence or knowledge 
of an individual; on the contrary, the 
possession of considerable property is apt, 
by the command over pleasures and 
luxuries which it confers to tempt an in- 
dividual away from those laborious pur- 
suits by which alone knowledge can be 
obtained; the ease with which most of 
the desires of a rich man can be gratified 
generally prevents his intelligence being 
sharpened in the same manner as it would 
be if he could not satisfy his wishes with 
so little labour, but was obliged carefully 
to search for the means of attaining his 
ends. Thus the possession of considerable 
property is, on the whole, unfavourable to 
the development of the mental energies, 
and if property be taken as a test at all, 
it should, when in considerable amount, 
rather be considered as a test of disquali- 
fication than of being qualified. The 
qualification of property is generally ad- 
vocated on the grounds that a person 
possessing a certain amount of property is 
said to have agreater stake in the country, 
and that he is less liable to be biassed 
by motives arising from his own pecuniary 
interests. As for the greater stake in the 
country, the poorest men are more in- 
terested in good laws and good govern- 
ment than the richest—a law which de- 
stroys the former merely injures the latter. 
The poor are easily oppressed—the rich 
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generally can take care of themselves. It 
is intelligence which teaches the real 
value of preserving the security of pro- 
perty, and of aiding the accumulation of 
capital. The mere feeling of clinging to 
property, which results from the possession 
of property unaccompanied by intelligence, 
not unfrequently endangers the security 
both of property and of capital. It is in- 
telligence, therefore, which is required, 
and of that property is no test, as I have 
already shown. As for property being a se- 
curity for the honesty of any person, I most 
utterly disbelieve it; undoubtedly a needy 
man is generally a dishonest man; but need 
does not depend somuch on the amount of a 
person’s property, as on the proportion be-= 
tween his desires and his means of grati- 
fying them. Of this proportion the 
possession of a certain amount of property 
is no test. It is said that a poor man is 
more apt to sacrifice the interests of the 
community for his own private interests 
than a rich man. By no means; for all 
men will sacrifice the interests of the com- 
munity to their own interests if there be a 
conflict between those interests, and they 
can do so with impunity. Now there is 
as often a conflict between the interests of 
the rich and the interests of the commu- 
nity as there is between those of the poor 
man and those of the community. The 
one may sometimes desire power, and the 
other money; but all history proves that 
both generally desire both, and that the 
only security in such cases is strict re- 
sponsibility, enforced in the case of Mem- 
bers of Parliament by the greatest publicity 
given to all their acts, and by frequent 
elections. It is argued sometimes that a 
person ought to possess a certain amount 
of property in order to be enabled to de- 
vote his time to his Parliamentary duties. 
The question here concerns the want of 
leisure supposed to be indicated by a want 
of property. That the possession of con 
siderable property is no proof of the in- 
dividual possessing abundant leisure may 
easily be proved by the number of learned 
lawyers in this House, all of whom swear 
that they possess at least 300/. a-year in 
landed property, and all of whom briefless 
or not, would equally swear that they 
never have « moment’s leisure from their 
legal avocations. Upon the ground of 
want of leisure, all bankers, merchants, 
all persons in business, should equally be 
excluded. Who, then, would remain in 
this august assembly? The country gen- 
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tlemen to be the representatives of the 
intelligence, the integrity, the wisdom, 
and the leisure of the community! This 
is a consummation for which I should by 
no means devoutly pray, though Provi- 
dence has kindly placed me in that most 
respectable and most favoured class. With 
regard to the want of leisure, it must 
always be remembered that a few minutes 
of the sagacity of one man is worth whole 
centuries of the dulness of another; of 
this difference a certain amount of pro- 
perty can be no test; of this the judg- 
ment of rational beings can be the only 
indication; and to the free choice of the 
constituent body the option ought to be 
left. It is for this assembly to determine 
what rules and regulations ought to be 
enforced upon its members, and if those 
rules and regulations should be incon- 
sistent with the profession of the member, 
he would then either abandon his profes- 
sion or his seat. Very few regulations of 
this kind exist, though I should think it 
by no means inadvisable that some rules 
should be made, by means of which there 
might be a greater division of employment 
amongst the Members of this House, I 
think, Sir, I have sufficiently shown that 
neither age, nor profession, nor mode of 
life, nor, least of all, property, are tests 
either of the intellectual or moral fitness 
of an individual to bea Member of Parlia- 
ment ; it ought to be left alone to the free 
choice of the independent electors. For 
this reason I ask for leave to bring in a 
Bill to repeal the two statutes to which I 
have already referred. 

Mr. Leader, in seconding the motion, 
addressed the House as follows : The pre- 
sent law of qualification for Members of 
Parliament is one which would be very 


mischievous were it rigidly enforced, and - 


which is very absurd, being as it is almost 
entirely inefficient. According to the 
principles of representation, the electors 
ought to have the power to select as their 
representatives any man whom they may 
consider fit to represent them, without 
having their choice circumscribed within 
the narrow limits of any pecuniary quali- 
fication whatever; but in a great com- 
mercial country to compel the electors to 
select their representatives from persons 
possessing one particular sort of property, 
namely, property in land, is so clearly con- 
trary not only to all the principles of re- 
presentative government, but so repug- 
nant to the interests of the community, 
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and so glaringly opposed to reason, that it 
is scarcely credible that any persons should 
be found in the present day to uphold so 
unjust and so unreasonable a law. Al- 
though easily evaded, the mere existence 
of the law produces a bad effect in a mo- 
ral point of view, and has engendered low 
and mercenary feelings in a great portion 
of the constituencies, by directing their 
attention chiefly toa candidate’s pecuniary 
qualifications; for the law requires no- 
thing of a Member but that he should be 
' twenty-one years of age, and of a sufficient 
landed estate, as if, forsooth, a man’s se- 
/natorial capacity were to be measured by 
the acre. It has thus taught many con- 
stituencies to look upon the mere wealth 
of a candidate as the only test of his fit- 
ness, and to regard as a dangerous mem- 
ber of society the man who may offer him- 
self for their suffrages unsupported by the 
possession of much money or of much 
land. Besides exciting this low and mer- 
cenary feeling, it is unjust, as it prevents 
‘the electors from exercising their franchise 
freely in the choice of their representative, 
You say to the electors, “‘ You may select 
a representative, but you shall select him 
from a certain class only.” Now, suppos- 
ing in the class thus separated by the pri- 
vilege of qualification from the rest of the 
community the electors cannot find a man 
fairly and honestly to represent their in- 
terests, and that out of the pale of the 
privileged class they know a man who 
would in their opinion so represent them 
—a man who has been to them a good 
neighbour and a zealous friend—who has 
gained their esteem by his conduct, and 
their admiration by his talent—who has 
proved to them that he has the head to 
understand, the heart to maintain, and 
the tongue to enforce their interests, and 
wishes, and opinions, yet if sucha man be 
not one of the qualified in land he cannot 
represent them in Parliament. You may 
say to him in the words of the Roman 
satirist, 

“Est animus tibi, sunt mores et lingua fidesque 
Si quadringentis sex septem millia desint 
Plebs eris.” 

| You may be a man of talent, courage, 
| eloquence, and honesty—you may possess 
'the hearts and receive the votes of your 
‘friends the electors; but if you have not 
land enough to qualify you for a seat 
/ you never can be a Member of the House 
|of Commons. In such a case the electors 
have no alternative but to be misrepre- 
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sented. Another evil of this law is, tha, 
where it does not cause blind or merce- 
nary subserviency, it us lessly creates a 
jealousy on the part of the unqualified 
and the mass of the people against those 
who are fortunate enough to possess the 
necessary qualification. But we are told 
that it is so easy to evade the law, by 
procuring a fictitious or a temporary quali- 
fication, that no man is really kept out of 
the House by its operation. Supposing 
for a moment this to be the case (which it 
is not) it is but a poor argument in favour 
of a law that it is so easily evaded as to 
be almost inoperative. If the law be a 
good one, that would be an argument for 
strengthening it; but it cannot be an 
argument for the continuance of a bad 
law. As to the origin of this law, and the 
objects of those who introduced it, a brief 
consideration of them may be useful, in 
order chiefly to show, that if ever any ne- 
cessity existed for such an enactment, that 
necessity now no longer exists. Up to the 
commencement of the eighteenth century 
no pecuniary qualification was required 
from Members of Parliament. Those honest 
and independent Members who in the 
seventeenth century resisted tle tyranny 
of the Stuarts, and laid the foundation of 
our political freedom, were chosen by 
their fellow-citizens freely and unre- 
strictedly; no landed qualification was 
required from them; yet that man must 
be indeed sanguine who expects to sce 
assembled within these walls a body of 
men more zealous in the discharge of their 
duty, more intelligent or more learned 
according to the learning of the day, 
more truly patriotic or more truly fit to 
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represent the opinions of the country. In | 


1696 a Bill for qualifying Members passed | Dean Swift are here proved to be but 


the Commons. The city of London and 
several other places petitioned against it ; 
amongst others the city of Exeter peti- 
tioned to the following effect :— 


“That, according to the qualifications of the 
said Bill, many persons who have not estates in 
land, though great personal estates, and pru- 
dent citizens, will be rendered incapable to 
serve in Parliament for the said city, and 
praying that the ancient rights and privileges 
of the said city may be preserved.” 

This petition was received after a division 
of seventy to fifty-nine. The good citizens 
of Exeter were not then aware (it seems) 
of the facility of evading the said law, or 
perhaps evasion was not so easy ia those 
days. In consequence of these petitions 
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a rider was added to the Bill enabling any 
merchant to serve for a place where he 
should himself be a voter, on making oath 
that he was worth 5,000/. in money, thus 
rendering the Bill rather less objectionable, 
as it made it rather less exclusive than 
the present law. ‘This Bill was, however, 
rejected by the Lords, but in 1711 a Bill 
fora similar purpose met with more suc- 
cess in the House of Lords, as well as in 
the House of Commons, and was passed into 
a law. ‘This law is the foundation of the 
present Qualification Act, and the provi- 
sions of it must be so well known to every 
Member of the House, that it would bea 
mere waste of time to enumerate them. 
In order, however, to show the object and 
design of the promoters of the Bill, I have 
taken a few short extracts on the subject 
from two well-known authors. In the 3lst 
number of The Examiner—not The Ex- 
aminer of the present day—like it in 
talent, but very different in politics—in 
Swift’s Examiner of March, 1711—there 
is the following notice of the Qualification 
Bill :— 

“« As the present Ilouse of Commons is the 
best representative of the nation that has ever 
been summoned in our memories, so they have 
taken care in their first Session by that noble 
Bill of qualification, that future Parliaments 
should be composed of landed men, and our 
properties be no more at the mercy of those 
who have none themselves, or at least only 
what is only transient or imaginary. If there 
be any gratitude in posterity the memory 
of this assembly will be always celebrated.” 
However property in the funds, leases, and 
shipping may have been then considered, 
they are certainly not now looked upon 
as ‘transient and imaginary.” The pro- 
phetic powers of so far-seeing a man as 


small, for posterity, instead of being 
grateful for this ‘noble Bill,” partly 
evades it and partly wishes to abolish it 
entirely. Again in the 45th number, June 
1711, he says :— 

“The Qualification Bill, incapacitating all 
men to serve in Parliament who have not some 
estate in land, either in possession or certain 
reversion, is perhaps the greatest security that 
ever was contrived for preserving the Con= 
stitution, which otherwise might in a little time 
be wholly at the mercy of the moneyed in- 
terest.” 

The Bill was not equally acceptable to 
all persons. Here is the notice of it by 
Boyer :— 


“ This Bill was not generally approved, for 
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many observed, that by restraining the election 
of knights of shires to estates of 600/. a year, 
and for citizens and burgesses to 300/., men 
who, by their natural and acquired abilities, 
experience and skill in business, are the fittest 
to serve their country in Parliament, may 
happen to be excluded, and men of never so 
indifferent parts chosen, if but qualified in 
land. That this Act subjects the titles as well 
as the valueof a great many estates (upon 
controverted elections) to the inquisition of the 
House of Commons; that it may cause the 
frequent splitting of freeholds either real, to 
the decay of good families ; or occasional, and 
thereby be a further cause of land stock- 
jobbing and perjury. That it may prove a 
great detriment to trade, by excluding the 
proper trustees for it, and committing the pro- 
tection of it to the landed men only, which is 
a great alteration of our Constitution, it being 
originally intended that corporations should be 
represented by some of their own party.” 


From these extracts, it is easy to see that 
the object of the promoters of the Bill was 
to enlarge and confirm the power of the 
landed interest, which was even then, by 
such enactments, attempting zealously to 
restrain and keep down the moneyed or 
trading portions of the community; there 
may also have been on the part of some of 
them an honest fear of an increase of 
power on the part of the Crown, and a 
sincere desire by this act to uphold the 
popular or country party against the cor- 
rupting influence of the court. It would 
be quite superfluous to notice the various 
and mighty changes which have since 
taken place in the balance of property 
and power, and which renders this Act 
utterly useless’ now in the view in which it 
was first proposed. The Act of 1711 was, 
however, found to be so inoperative, that 
in 1760, another and a more stringent 
act was proposed and partly passed into a 
law. Itis thus mentioned by Smollett :— 
“* Subterfuges were discovered, by means of 
which this law (meaning the law of 1711), 
relating to the qualifications of candidates, 
was effectually eluded. Those who were 
not actually possessed of such estates, 
procured temporary conveyances from 
their friends and patrons, on condition of 
their being restored and cancelled after 
the election. By this scandalous fraud 
the intention of the Legislature was frus- 
trated,” &c. ‘ Through this infamous 
channel the Ministry had it in their power 
to thrust into Parliament a set of venal 
beggars, who, as they depended on their 
bounty, would always be obsequious to 
their will, and yote according to direction, 
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without the least regard to the dictates of 
conscience, or to the advantage of their 
country. The mischiefs attending such a 
vile collusion; and, in particular, the 
undue influence which the Crown must 
have acquired from the practice, were 
either felt or apprehended by some honest 
patriots, who, after divers unsuccessful 
efforts, at length presented to the House a 
Bill,” &c. This Bill was finally passed as 
the 33rd George 2nd, c. 20. Hon. Mem- 
bers who are versed in the affairs of this 
House, can say whether this Act has had 
its intended effect, and prevented all 
fictitious and temporary qualifications or 
not. In Hallam’s Constitutional History, 
the whole case is thus briefly and ably 
stated :—‘* The country gentlemen who 
claimed to themselves a character of more 
independence and patriotism than could 
be found in any other class, had long en- 
deavoured to protect their ascendency by 
excluding the rest of the community from 
Parliament. This was the principle of 
the Bill, which, after being frequently 
attempted, passed into a law during the 
Tory Administration of Anne, requiring 
every Member of the Commons, except 
those for the Universities, to possess as a 
qualification for his seat a landed estate, 
above all encumbrances, of 300/. a-year. 
By a later Act of George 2nd, with which 
it was thought expedient by the Govern- 
ment of the day to gratify the landed in- 
terest, this property must be stated on 
oath by every Member on taking his seat; 
and, if required, at his election. ‘The law 
is, however, notoriously evaded, and 
though much might be urged in favour of 
rendering a competent income the condi- 
tion of eligibility, few would be found at 
present to maintain, that the freehold 
qualification is not required both uncon- 
stitutionally, according to the ancient 
theory of representation, and absurdly, 
according to the present state of property 
in England.” Such isa brief, and I be- 
lieve, a fair sketch of the history of the 
Qualification Acts. After thus seeing the 
objects of the promoters of the Act, the 
preamble is rather amusing: it is “ for 
securing the freedom of Parliaments,” 
when it ought rather to have been, if 
truth had been regarded, “an act for 
securing the power of the landed interest, 
and restraining the freedom of election.” 
The exemptions from the operation of the 
act also require some comment. First, 
we find exempted the eldest son or heir 
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apparent of any Peer or Lord of Parlia- 
ment, or of any person qualified to serve 
as a knight of the shire. Now, though 
the Peer or great proprietor may be a 
very respectable or a very rich man (it 
amounts to nearly the same thing in the 
common acceptation of the term), yet it 
by no means follows, that his son and 
heir should inherit his good qualities as 
well as his privileges; he may have 
anticipated his reversionary wealth,—he 
may be the most profligate and the 
poorest of his ciass, yet he may dispense 
with the vulgar form of qualification. 
But the strangest part of this exemption 
is, that the very Peer, whose son might 
claim it might perchance not be himself 
in the position of a qualified person, for 
no qualification whatever is required 
from a man who is made a Member of 
the House of Lords. The Crown can 
thus make hereditary legislators from any 
class, while the people can select their 
representatives only from one class,— 
namely, the class qualified by the pos- 
session of landed property. The Mem- 
bers for the Universities are next ex- 
empted. This exemption was perhaps 
introduced out of a kind feeling towards 
the scholars, likely to be returned by 
those learned bodies, in the idea that 
scholarship and poverty were frequently 
companions, or to add one more to their 
exclusive privileges, or perchance from 
a profound knowledge of the learned cor- 
porations, which led the promoters of the 
Act to be well assured, that none but 
rich and powerful men would be consi- 
dered qualified to represent the seats of 
learning and religion, or have a chance of 
gaining the votes of the learned and 
reverend electors. Lastly, we find the 
exemption of the Members of that part 
of Great Britain called Scotland — the 
plea assigned for this exemption is the 
smallness of estates in that country; that 
is, the poverty of the land. Now, not- 
withstanding the exemption and the plea, 
it so happens, that no men in_ this 
House are superior in any quality which 
makes men good citizens and able legis- 
lators to the Scotch Members. No 
pecuniary or landed qualification is re- 
quired from them, and yet they not only 
possess every other qualification in an 
eminent degree, but it has been remarked, 
that of all the Scotch Members, there has 
scarcely ever been one who was not a 
man of ample, or at least of independent, 
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private fortune. It is strange, that the 
exemption should not have been extended 
to Irish Members, as well as to Scotch 
Members ; for up to the time of what is 
called the Union no qualification but 
residence, and a forty-shilling freehold 
was required from Members of the Irish 
House of Commons ; and even that quali- 
fication had been repealed by 14 George 
3rd, c. 58, as having “ been found by 
long usage to be unnecessary, and as 
having become obsolete.” The same 
words may justly be applied to our ex- 
isting acts, with this addition, that they 
are foolish, mischievous, and inefficient. 
Nothing has been said, because nothing 
was required, as to the inefficiency of the 
law; it is as notorious as the most com- 
monly-received fact, that the law of qua- 
lification is a mere legal cobweb which 
disfigures the statute-book, and which 
small flies as well as great can break 
through with perfect ease. Ireland has 
indeed lost the services of two of her 
representatives through the operation of 
the act in this very Parliament—but that 
was chiefly owing to some oversight in 
the manner of making out the necessary 
qualification. These, then (it appears to 
me), are the reasons for repealing the 
present qualification law; it is bad in 
principle—contrary to the ancient con- 
stitution—unjust to the electoral body. 
It is notorious to all men accustomed to 
parliamentary business, that it is so easily 
evaded as to be almost entirely inoperative ; 
the object for which it was passed has 
been entirely defeated; if ever a neces- 
sity for it existed, no necessity for it exists 
now. Its existence in the case of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, produces no 
good ; its absence in the case of Scotland 
causes no evil; but its continuance in 
the statute-book, though almost a dead 
letter, has caused, and does still cause, 
a bad moral effect on the constituencies. 
There is no good reason for allowing it to 
remain in existence; it has long ceased 
to have any force; and there are many 
reasons for its repeal. This being the 
case, I confidently call on the House to 
agree to the motion of my hon. Friend, 
the Member for East Cornwall. 

Mr. Arthur Trevor could not avoid ex- 
pressing his opinion, that a more obnox- 
ious or objectionable measure than that 
proposed by the hon. Baronet had_never 
been suggested in that House. It was 
eyen so mischievous in its tendency, that 
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he felt justified in at once taking the sense 
of the House against its admission. The 
present measure was one of no ordinary 
importance. The object of it evidently 
was, to attempt, to lessen the dignity 
of that most respectable and important 
class in the country—the country gentry 
of England. He recollected, that the 
hon. Baronet had said, that Providence 
had placed him in that class. He deeply 
regretted, that the hon. Baronet had so 
much forgotten the bounty of Providence, 
as to propose a motion of this kind. With 
respect to the arguments adduced by the 
hon. Member for Bridgewater, in support 
of the motion, he would only say, that 
he did not consider, that there was any 
force or weight in them. The hon. Mem- 
ber said, that there had been so many 
changes since the commencement of the 
last century, that property had so much 
increased, and wealth was diffused among 
so many classes of the community, that 
they should get rid of the qualification as 
being altogether unnecessary. Now, in 
his opinion, this was an additional reason 
for maintaining the law. Those who 
aspired to the honour of a seat in that 
House, should have something like a stake 
in the country, instead of men without 
any property being elected the repre- 
sentatives of the people. It was said, 
that the present law was often evaded ; 
they should not, on this ground, get rid 
of it, but take such steps as would put 
it in force. At the present time, when 
novelty was the order of the day, it might 
appear to be impolitic to endeavour to 
Oppose what was called the tide of 
improvement, but which, in his opinion, 
was nothing more nor less than the tide 
of innovation and mischievous inter- 
ference. By getting rid of the qualifi- 
cation, they would open the door for 
men to get into that House, who would 
have to legislate on property, in which 
they had not the least interest. This 
certainly might be a good argument with 
those who had no property; but he was 
sure, that it would have no influence in 
that House. To such as regarded the 
maintenance of the dignity of that House, 
and who also believed, that the security 
of property would be best upheld by those 
who had some interest in it, he would 
say, that he was satisfied, that there was 
not a single individual who would not 
divide with him against the proposition of 
the hon. Baronet. He would only add, 
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that he was determined to take the 
sense of the House on this motion, 

Mr. Ewart was not going to occupy 
the time of the House at any length, but 
he could not suffer the question to go to 
a vote without making a few observations. 
He was exceedingly glad that the hon. 
Member who had just addressed the 
House had risen to oppose the motion of 
his hon. Friend, for by doing so he vin- 
dicated the former proceedings of the 
party to which he belonged on this sub. 
juct. It ought not to be forgotten that 
it was the Tories of the time of Queen 
Anne who introduced a Bill imposing a 
landed qualification on Members of t at 
House. He was giad to find that the hon. 
Member for Durham had risen in opposi- 
tion to his (Mr, Ewart’s) hon. Friend’s 
proposition ; for he begged the House to 
recollect that the hon. Gentleman himself 
was enabled to sit in that House without a 
property qualification; he was qualified 
by being the son of aPeer. The hon. 
Member had stated that the doors of that 
House were, under the present law, open 
to any man of talent in the country who 
could get a constituency to elect him. 
This, however, was not the case; for was 
the hon. Member not aware that one of 
the most distinguished men of the last 
century was excluded from that House in 
consequence of not possessing the proper 
qualification. Again, there was a recent 
case of a man of eminent abilities being 
excluded from the House on this ground 
to which he was sure the hon. Gentleman 
could not object on the ground of ortho- 
doxy—he alluded to the case of Dr. 
Southey, who was elected Member for a 
borough, and who did not take his seat, 
because he could not conscientiously swear 
to the possession of a qualification. The 
Acts which it was now proposed to repeal 
were founded on the assumption that the 
amount of wealth was equivalent to the 
amount of independence. This was a 
most absurd and fallacious notion; fora 
person of comparatively small income, pro- 
vided he lived within it, was certainly in 
more independent circumstancesthan aman 
of large possessions whose wants exceeded 
his income. As a remarkable instance 
of the union of comparative poverty and 
independence, he would refer to a well- 
known circumstance connected with the 
life of that pure-minded and distinguished 
man, Andrew Marvel a name that could 
never be forgotten in connextion with the 
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history of this country. Who could for- 
get the remarkable observation of the Earl 
of Danby, who waited upon the patriot in 
his humble lodging for the purpose of cor- 
rupting him, and who, on observing his 
frugal repast, turned to his attendant, and 
said—** Damn the man ; it is impossible 
to tempt him.” Previous to the year | 
1710,no property qualification was required | 
in a Member of Parliament. In that year | 
the Tory majority of the House of Com- | 
mons chose to dictate this Bill, which Lord | 
Godolphin and the Whigs of that day, to | 
their honour, resisted to the utmost, and | 
he (Mr. Ewart) was sure that he should | 
find that the Whigs of the present day would | 
follow the example of their ancestors with 
respect to the object of the present motion, 
Nothing could be more absurd than that the 
son of a Peer should be admitted without 
a qualification, when it was possible that 
the Peer did not possess any landed pro- 
perty. For instance, he would take the 
case of the son of a bishop; such a per- 
son, if elected a Member, might take his 
seat without a qualification, virtute ori- 
ginis. It appeared that Scotland had 
been without a pecuniary qualification for 
its Members, and no country could be 
more admirably represented than that 
part of the empire was, Was it not 
notorious that the Scotch representa- 
tives were the best Members in that House 
always acting independently, and were the 
constant scourge of the Tory Members 
opposite? The present state of the law 
on this subject was contrary to sound 
principles of morality, and was of not the 
least practical utility. A property qualifi- 
cation of any description would be evaded 
in the same way that a land qualification 
had constantly been. The example of 
Scotland triumphantly showed that the 
real question as to a candidate’s qualifica- 
tion to sit in Parliament could be left with 
the utmost safety to the good sense and 
discretion of the electors ; and there was 
no reason for supposing that the elec- 
tors of England were Jess endowed with 
good sense and discretion on this matter 
than those of Scotland. He should 
warmly support the hon. Baronet’s motion. 
Mr. Warburton remarked, that if he 
was not mistaken, he heard, during the 
discussion of the Reform Bill, a noble 
Lord, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but now a Member of the other House of 
Parliament, observe, that a gentleman not 
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possessed of personal property, never had 
any difficulty in procuring a colourable 
qualification. Now, what the noble Lord 
recommended indirectly, he recommended 
the House to do directly. If property of 
any description would procure a qualifica- 
tion for that House, he did not say that 
they should get rid of a landed qualifica- 
tion, but that they should at least allow 
another kind of property to confer a quali- 
fication as well as landed property. He 
believed there were many Gentlemen who 
did not wish to get rid of a qualification 
altogether, but who admitted the other 
principle, that every description of pro- 
perty ought to give a qualification. Hon. 
Members, then, who entertained these 
sentiments ought not to array themselves 
against the introduction of this Bill, be- 
cause when they got into Committee an 
opportunity would present itself of modi- 
fying the Bill by the introduction of clauses 
framed for the purpose of allowing every 
description of property to confer a quali- 
fication. 

Mr. Maclean would only trouble the 
House with a few words in reply to the 
observations which had fallen from the 
hon. Members opposite. For his own 
part, he could not conceive that the objects 
for which the qualification in question had 
been originally introduced were no longer 
desirable or practicable, nor could he bring 
himself to believe that circumstances had 
so materially changed, that the House was 
called upon to declare that no qualifica- 
tion was necessary for admission among 
its Members. He might be disposed to 
entertain the proposition that all property 
should in this respect be placed on the 
same footing, but to the second he could 
not agree—namely, that because he might 
not be unfriendly to a qualification of this 
kind, be was bound to permit this Bill to 
be introduced, that Bill being to abolish all 
property qualification, for the purpose of 
modifying it in Committee, by the intro- 
duction of clauses enacting that personal 
property should confer a qualification as 
well as real estate. But, in point of fact, 
those who had personal property, rarely 
were unable to procure a landed qualifica- 
tion. He remembered the case of a Mr. 
Fairley, who, when he was going up to the 
poll after dinner, recollected that, although 
he was possessed of some landed property, 
he had not enough to give him a qualifica- 
tion, he having at the same time personal 
property to the amount of 100,000/, He 
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subsequently, after the election, made a 
bona fide purchase of real estate, more 
than sufficient for a qualification, but it 
was decided that the purchase was made 
too late, and that he was disqualified to 
sit. Now, there was a case which he 
thought did call on the House for a 
remedy. He was not prepared to assert 
that men with sufficient personal property 
were not equally eligiblewith those who 
possessed a qualification arising from 
landed estate, but he must say that he 
looked with some suspicion on a Bill 
which was introduced for the purpose of 
abolishing all property qualification what- 
ever. If they permitted a Member to be 
introduced from the body of the canaille, 
if it should so happen, they would have a 
qualification in the case of the electors, 
while they had none in the case of the 
elected. They would, therefore, advance 
a step, and a very material one, towards 
universal suffrage. Now, under these 


circumstances, he thought that the Gen- 
tlemen opposite, who were not quite pre- 
pared to say that they preferred so ex- 
tended a system of voting as universal 
suffrage, should not further that object by 
supporting the present motion. 


He could 
not but admire the new-born zeal of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite for their practice of 
the Constitution. Itwas really delightful 
to see them, when they were accused of 
wishing to destroy the Constitution, taking 
measures to restore it to its pristine vigour, 
and re-establish the system of representa- 
tion which formerly prevailed. He had 
only risen to say a few words, and there- 
fore he would not trespass on the House 
longer. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford seemed 
greatly alarmed lest this measure should 
constitute a step to the system of universal 
suffrage. That was the ancient practice 
of the Constitution—and yet the hon. and 
learned Member laughed at his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Cornwall, because he was 
in this instance inclined to support our 
ancient institutions. The difference between 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Cornwall 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford was, that the former would support 
such of our ancient institutions as were 
good, and would abolish such of them as 
were bad, whilst the latter supported them 
all indiscriminately and drew no distinction 
between the good and the bad. He 
wished to ask the hon, and learned Mem- 
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ber whether the Constitution of England 
dated fromthe 10th of QueenAnne? He 
contended that those persons who were 
qualified to elect, ought if a constituency 
approved of them, to be also qualified to 
be elected; and that the contrary doctrine 
—which insisted upon a pecuniary qualifi- 
cation for the elected—imposed a grievous 
restriction upon the electors. In Scotland 
the electors were simply called upon to 
elect an honest man. How could they 
in Scotland elect an honest man — since 
they were not bound to elect a rich man? 
The hon. Member referred in support of his 
Opinions to an extract from a treatise on the 
electoral system by Mr. Bayley, of 
Sheffield—a treatise which he eulogised as 
well worthy the perusal of every Gentle- 
man who wished to do his duty by the 
country. In that treatise Mr. Bayley said, 
that “ the effect of a pecuniary qualification 
was, to narrow the choice of the electors, 
and that it was a limitation which was 
scarcely ever ofany service, whilst on many 
occasions it very probably did great harm.” 
He fully agreed with Mr. Bayley in that 
sentiment. It did harm, and great harm for 
it excluded from Parliament many moral and 
religious men who were too independent to be 
influenced by a court, and too intelligent 
to be deluded by the artifices of asophistical 
Minister. “It had given rise,” continued 
Mr. Bayley, “‘ to perjury to a very great 
extent ;” and that was, in his opinion, a 
sufficient reason why it ought to be abolish- 
ed. He called upon those who arrogated 
to themselves all the virtue, and sanctity, 
and religion of the House to join with him 
in getting rid of this abominable system of 
falsehood and perjury. He had his eye upon 
several Gentlemen who had always religion 
in their mouths, and who yet were stanch 
supporters of the present system. With 
their eyes turned up and their hands turned 
out, they were perpetually exclaiming 
‘ Will you not obey thedictates of God? Will, 
you not acknowledge an over-ruling Provi- 
dence?” He should look upon such gestures 
and suchlanguageassheerhyprocrisy,if they 
did not join in theattempt to abolish a 
system which led to such continual per- 
jury. The present law did not prohibit 


‘the electors from electing as their repre- 


sentatives a fool, a gambler, a seducer of 
innocence, a liar and a swindler, provided 
he had the necessary amount of landed 
property. No matter what his misconduct 
might be, no matter how ignorant and 
how illiterate he might prove, the electors 
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were not prohibited from sending any man 
who had the necessary property qualifi- 
cation to Parliament — they were only 
prohibited from electing the moral, and 
religious, and independent man, who had 
not the necessary amount of dirty acres. 
In conclusion, he insisted that there was 
no use inimposing a pecuniary qualification 
which wasevery day evaded, and he there- 
fore hoped that the House would give his 
hon. Friend leave to introduce his Bill 
abolishing qualifications for Members of 
Parliament altogether. 

Lord F. Egerton observed, that the hon. 
Member for Middlesex had laid down the 
proposition that whoever was fit to be an 
elector was also fit to be elected. Now, if 
that were true, the converse of his propo- 
sition was not unlikely to be true also— 
namely, that as the qualification of the 
elected was abolished, the same rule ought 
to be applied to the qualification of the 
elector. 

Mr. Hume, in explanation, observed, that 
what he had said was, that the persons 
qualified to elect might, if the electors 
thought fit, be elected. 

Lord F. Egerton had understood the 
hon. Member to say so, and was arguing 
that the effect of his proposition was to 
do away with the qualification of the 
electors, as well as with that of the elected. 
The one proposition followed asa corollary 
from the other, and that being the case, 
he should oppose the introduction of the 
present measure, as it looked like the first 
step to universal suffrage. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that when universal 
suffrage should be proposed to the adoption 
of the House,—and he hoped that it would 
soon be proposed to its adoption,—the 
argument against it must be founded on 
stronger reasons than the imaginary fears 
expressed by the hon. Members opposite, 
if they intended it to prove successful. He 
should certainly support the present motion. 
Scotland had at present no pecuniary 
qualification. Ireland had no pecuniary 
qualification up tothe period of the Union. 
England had no pecuniary qualification in 
the reign of the Edwards, the Henries, the 
Charleses, and the Jameses; and it was 
not till the glorious reign of Queen Anne 
that it was imposed. It was introduced at 
that time for party purposes, was it right to 
keep it up for party purposes now ? It had 
been said that “ mischief was so precious a 
thing that it ought not to be thrown away or 
wasted needlessly.” He would say to the 
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hon. Member for Durham, who had that 
evening made what he called his first 
attempt at opposition, that opposition 
was so precious a thing that it ought not 
to be wasted or thrown away upon any 
measure affecting the rights of thosewhom 
he had been pleased to call the “ lower 
orders,” and whom the hon. and learned 
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Member for Oxford had styled the canaille, 
All Englishmen were equal in the eyes of the 
law. What Englishman was, or could 
be, lower than the hon. Member for Dur- 
ham ? 

Mr. Arthur Trevor asserted, that he 
had not said one word in his speech about 
the lower orders. 

Mr. Maclean admitted that he had used 
the word “ canaille,’ but the House knew 
well what he meant by it. Was there not 
a canaille in every country ? 

Mr. O'Connell appealed to the speech 
of the hon. and learned Member for Ox- 
ford, in support of his notion, that the 
hon. Member for Durham had used the 
words ‘ lower orders.” He repeated, that 
the hon. Member had talked about the 
lower orders. He believed that the hon. 
Member had also said, that there was a tag- 
rag and bob-tail. 

Mr. Arthur Trevor: I appeal to you, 
Mr. Speaker, whether the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny is authorised by the 
usages of Parliament, in imputing to me 
ad libitum, expressions which I never used, 
and which | have already disclaimed. I 
did not speak of the lower orders. What 
I said was, that one of the evils likely to 
accrue from the introduction of the present 
measure was this—that a mendicant in 
the streets might be—I did not say that 
he would be—sent into this House to 
legislate for those who had millions of pro- 
perty. I never used any such expression as 
tag-rag and bob-tail. The phrase belongs 
to the hon. and learned Member’s own 
vocabulary. 

Mr. O'Connell admitted that he might 
|have been mistaken on the point; but, if 

so, his mistake had also been shared in 
by the hon. and learned Member for Ox- 
jford. [Mr. Maclean: ** No.”] The hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford, however, 
admitted that he had used the word, “ ca- 
naille.” Now he objected to the use of 
the word “ canaille” quite as muchas he 
did to the words ‘‘ lower orders.” It was 
an expression which ought not to be ap- 
plied to any portion of the freemen of 
England. He wanted a plain answer to 
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this question—‘** Does the possession of a 
pecuniary qualification increase the moral 
value of the party enjoying it?” He also 
wanted to know whether there was not a 
tendency in human nature to respect 


wealth, and whether wealth had not a! 


preponderating influence, when it was 


directed against the rivalry of the poor?) 


The wealthy man, in a contest with the 
poor man, had inducements to offer which 
were not within the poor man’s reach. 
Was it not then clear, that if the poor 
man succeeded against the rich man, ina 
popular election, he must compensate by 
the higher qualities of talent and virtue 
for his want of wealth? Jf elected under 


such disadvantages, would he not enter! 


the House with astamp of merit impressed 
on him, by his constituents raising him 
high above the standard of mere wealth ? 
He contended, that they ought to leave to 
the people of England the same unre- 


stricted choice of representatives that was | 
now enjoyed by the people of Scotland. | 


Had the hon. Members opposite, who, in 
their eagerness to get up Conservative 
operative societies, had found it expedient 
to court and flatter the ‘ canail/e’”’—had 
those hon, Members a right to place them- 
selves in the gap, and say, ‘* a Bill for 
abolishing pecumary qualifications — for 
Members of Parliament shall not be 
brought in?” Such language was not 
couched in that spirit of courtesy which 


the hon. Members opposite had displayed of 
late towards the people, for the purpose of 


cajoling them out of their votes. He ad- 
vised them not to set the people again at 
defiance, by stating that, however intelli- 
gent, however moral, and however virtuous 
they might be, they should have no 
entrance into that House, unless they were 
blessed with the gifts of fortune. He 
hoped that the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would allow this Bill to be brought in. 
Lord John Russell said, that he had 
certainly come down to the House pre- 
pared to support the motion of the hon. 
Member for Cornwall, had it been couched 
in the same terms in which it was entered 
in the order-book—that is, had it been a 
Bill to amend, and not to abolish, the laws 
with regard to the property qualification 
of Members of Parliament. He had come 
down prepared to contend, that it was not 
expedient to make laws which you did not 
wish, and which you did not expect to be 
obeyed. No one, ‘he believed, now thought 
it necessary that a Member of Parliament | 
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for a city or borough should possess 
300/, a-year in landed property. All 
seemed to be agreed that a merchant 
worth 500,0002, should have a right to 
sit in the House, even though he were 
not in possession of an acre of land. He 
did not think it expedient that they should 
hold out to the country, that they were 
determined to retain ou the statute-book a 
law, which was, or might be, the constant 
Besides, the present 

iclent consti- 
ved ponte our cities and 
nt to Parliament as 
their beers men who were, strict- 
citizens and burgesses, and 
ine trade or pro- 
fession, and were not persons enjoying a 
landed qualification. How had the change 
with respect to qualification been brought 
about? It was effected in the reign of 
Qucen Anne, owing to the jealousy which 
then unfortunately prevailed between the 
landed and the trading interest. The 
trading interest was known to be favour- 
able to the Hanoverian succession, and to 
those principles of Lberal policy which did 
not suit the taste of the landed gentry. 
To check the increase of the trading in- 
fluence, the landed interest introduced 
ry system an innova- 


the citizens and burgesses 


subject of evasion, 
law was nota 

tution. | tle 
boroughs anciently se 


} 


ly speaking, 


who, as such, followed s 


into our Parhiameut 
tion, whereby 
representing our cities and boroughs were 
no loneer citizens and burgesses In the 
strict sense of the term, but gentlemen with 
landed qualifications. He thought that it 
would be a great improvement, if the 
House were to adopt some such amend- 
ment of the law of qualification, as that 
which had been proposed by the hon. 
Member for Bridport. It scarcely ever 
happened that a Gentleman took his seat 
in that House, without being in possession 
of some property, but it happened very 
often, that gentlemen took their seats in it 
in consequence of evading, and, he might 
even say, of committing a fraud upon, the 
law. He therefore agreed with the hon. 
Member for Bridport, that it would be 
better to amend the law relating to the 
pecuniary quatific ation of Members of Par- 
liament, than to abolish it altogether. He 


‘did not apprehend that any great evil 


would ensue, even if the property qualifi- 
cation were to be abolished altogether, 
for he believed that the sense of the people 
of England might fairly be trusted with 
the election of their representatives, He 
thought it, however, better to have a Bill 
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qualification, in which the 
sary to be made might be 
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property qualification aboi 
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oueta hardly bring hims 
motion of 
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tion—‘“* Why are we sent here? Are we 
not sent here to protect the landed, and 
the monied, and the commercial interests 
of the country?” What a question was 
that for a legislator to ask! Was that all 
that hon. Members were sent to that 
House for? Were they not sent there to 
protect the rights and liberties of the 
people of England? [Hear! hear!) The 
hon. Men ber for Durham cried ‘* Hear, 
hear,” but these were points which the 
hon. Member had entirely forgotten and 
omitted from his speech. 

Mr. Arthur Trevor rose to order, but 

The Speaker informed him, that it was not 
in his power to enter into any explanation 
of his words then, without the leave of the 
hon, Member for Finsbury, who was in 
possession of the House. When that hon. 
Member had concluded his observations, 
then would be the time for the hon. Mem- 
ber for Durham to explain. 

Mr. Wakley would intimate to the hon. 
Member for Durham, that the people re- 
quired their rights and liberties to be 
protected in that House, and what rights 


were more inp rtant than the rights of 


labour? and vet they were wholly un- 
represented in that House. He repeated, 
that they were unrepresented in_ that 
House. Why. were not the working men 


of this country in) a constant state of 
anxiety, fiom the belief that they were | 
jimmunities of those who had sent them to 


wronced in that House, and that they had 
no one searcely ta it to champion thei 
cause? He should be glad to see some 
working men sitting in that House—lo: 
sure he was, that the country would never 
be in a permanent state of peace until 
some working men did sit within is walls. 
If such men bad seats in that House, they 
would learn something of the difficulties 
which obstructed the course of legislation, 
ami having acquired that knowledge, 


would communicate to their friends out of 


doors, the various obstacles which stood 
in the way of making good, sound, and 
useful legislation. There were not thou- 
sands, but millions, of workmen, « ho felt 
that they were not adequately represented 
in that House. Why, he would ask, was 
3001. a-year fixed as a property qualifica- 
tion fora Member of Parliament? B cause 
it was supposed that those who had 300/ 
a-vear within, would syinpathise with those 


who had 300/. a-vear without the walls of 


Parliament. He wasastoundedthatthehon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who had made such 
immense exertions during the autumn to 
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get up Conservative operative associations, 
—in which he could say, from his own 
knowledge of the feelings of the working 
classes, that they had miserably failed,— 
he was astounded, he repeated, that those 
hon. Gentlemen should not exhibit some 
sympathy with the working classes, by 
allowing the introduction of this Bill, which 
would operate so much to their advantage. 
He hoped, notwithstanding what had fallen 
from the noble Lord, that he should, upon 
reflection, be induced to vote for the mo- 
tion of the hon. Baronet. The noble Lord 
would find himself grossly deceived, if he 
thought that the course he was pursuing 
could conciliate Members on the other 
side of the House; such a course could 
not conciliate enemies, and was greatly 
calculated to shake the confidence of 
friends. Its effect upon the people would 
be, to excite in their minds a feeling that 
they had been betrayed, and he did not 
hesitate to say, that until a radical change 
took place in the constitution of that 
House, the opinion would be very gene- 
rally entertained out of doors, that the 
people were not fairly represented. 

Mr. A. Trevor begged to say, that he 
had described that House as representing 
the landed, the commercial, and the 
monied interests of the United Kingdom; 
and, he added, that hon. Members were 
hound to protect the rights, privileges, and 


Parliament. 

Sir W. Molesworth briefly replied, he 
could not comply with the request of the 
noble Lord ; but. under the influence of a 


i strong feeling of duty, must take the sense 


of the House on the question whieh he had 
brought under its consideration. He 
should call upon the House to pronounce 
its decision upon the broad principle in- 
volved in his motion. He should call 
upon them to determine whether the free 
choice of intelligent men did not consti- 
tule a better quilification to sit in that 
House, than the possession of any amount 
of property. 

The House divided on the original mo- 
tion:—Ayes 104; Noes 133: Majority 
29. 

List of the Ay¥s. 
Adam, Admiral Beauclerk, Major 
Attwood, T. Bernal, Ralph 
Bagshaw, John Blackburne, John 
Baines, Edward Blake, M. J. 
Barclay, David Bodkin, J. 
Barnard, E, G. Bowring, Dr, 
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Brabazon, Sir W. 
Brady, D. C. 
Bridgman, Hewitt 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J.S. 
Buller, Charles 
Bulwer, Edw. E. L. 
Butler, hon. P. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Chalmers, P, 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Clay, W. 

Divett, E. 
Duncombe, T. 
Ebrington, Lord 
Elphinstone, H. 
Ewart, W. 

Finn, W. F. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Fort, John 
Gaskell, Daniel 
Gillon, W. D. 
Grattan, Henry 
Grote, George 
Gully, John 

Hall, B. 

Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hector, C. J. 
Holland, Edward 
Hume, J. 

Hutt, W. 

James, W. 

Jervis, John 
Lister, E C. 
Lushington, Charles 
Lynch, A. H. 
M‘Leod, R. 
Maher, John 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marshall, William 
Marsland, Henry 
Mullins, F. W. 
Murray, J. A. 
Nagle, Sir R, 
O’Brien, C,. 
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O'Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
O'Connell, Morgan 
Oliphant, Lawrence 
Ord, W.H. 
Oswald, James 
Palmer, Gen. 
Parrott, Jasper 
Pattison, J. 
Philips, Mark 
Ponsonby, bon. J. 
Potier, R. 
Poulter, J. S. 
Power, J. 
Pryme, George 
Roche, William 
Roche, D. 
Roebuck, John A. 
Ruthven, E. 
Scholefield, Joshua 
Sharpe, General 
Steuart, R. 
Strangways, hon. J. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, Edward 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, V. 
Taifourd, Sergeant 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thompson, Colonel 
Thornley, Thomas 
‘Eabk, €. A. 
Vill-ers, C. P. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, C. A. 
Wallace, Robert 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, EE G. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
White, Samuel 
Wilks, John 
Williams, W. 
TELLERS. 
Molesworth, Sir W, 
Leader, J. T. 


List of the Noes. 


Ainsworth, P. 
Alston, R. 
Ashley, Lord 
Attwood, M, 
Bailey, J. 

Barclay, Charles 
Baring, Francis T. 
Baring, T. 
Beckett, Sir J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bethell, Richard 
Bewes, T. 
Blackstone, W.S. 
Bonham, R. Francis 
Borthwick, Peter 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Bruce, C. L, C, 


Byng, G. S. 
Canning, hon. C, 
Canning, Sir S. 
Chisholm, A. 
Clerk, Sir G. 

Clive, hon. R. H. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Cole, hon. A. H. 
Collier, John 
Compton, H. C. 
Conolly, E. M. 
Corry, hon. H. T. L. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Crawley, S. 
Dalbiac, Sir C. 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Duftield, Thomas 
Duncombe, hon. W. 
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Eastnor, Viscount 
Eaton, Richard J. 
Egerton, Lord Fran. 
Fancourt, Major 


| Fector, John Minet 
| Fielden, W, 
| Fitzsimon, N. 


Fleetwood, Peter H 


| Follett, Sir W. Webb 
Forster, Cc Ss: 


Freshfield, J. 


| Gaskell, J. Milnes. 
| Gordon, R. 
| Graham, Sir J. 


Greene, T. 


| Grey, Sir G. 


Grimston, Viscount 


Grimston, hon. E. H. 


Halford, H. 
Halse, James 


| Hamilton, Lord C, 
| Handley, H 


Hardy. J. 
Llarland, W. Charles 


| Heathcote, G. J. 


Henniker, Lord 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hogg, James Weir 
Hotham, Lord 


| Howard, R. 


Howard, P. H. 


| Howick, Viscount 


Humpbrey, J. 
Jackson, Sergeant 


| Jephson, C. D. O. 
| Jones, T. 
| [rton, Samuel 


Kerrison, Sir Edw. 
Kirk, Peter 
Koight, H. G. 
Law, hon. C, E. 
Lawson, Andrew 
Lefevre, C.S 
Lefroy, Anthony 
Lefroy, ‘Thomas 
Lewis, David 
Longfield, R. 
Lucas, Edward 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
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Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Miles, Wilham 
Mordaunt, Sir J., Bt. 
Nicholl, Dr 
Norreys, Lord 
North, Frederick 
O’ Ferrall, R. M. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Parker, John 
Patten, John Wilson 
Perceval, Col. 
Phillipps, Charles M. 
Plumptre, John P, 
Pringle, A. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Richards, J. 
Richards, R. 
Rickford, W 
Robinson, G. R. 
Ross, Charles 
Rushbrooke, Col, 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Lord 
Scott, Sir FE. D. 
Scourfield, W. H. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F, 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, FE. J. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stewart, John 
Sturt, Herry Charles 
Trevor, hon. G. 
Troubridge, Nir T. 
Vere, Sir C B., Bt. 
\ esey, hon. Ty 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
\W alter, John 
Williams, Robert 
Wilson, LH. 
Wood, Colonel 
Worsiey, Lord 
Wortley, J. S. 
Wynn, rt. hon. C. W, 
Young, G. F. 
TELLERS. 
Trevor, hon. A. 
Maclean, D. 


Patent Laws.] Mr. Mackinnon moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to alter and 
amend the Patent Laws, and for better 
securing to individuals the benefit of their 


inventions, 


He would first remind the 


House of the importance in a commercial 
and manufacturing country of stimulating 
ingenious and enterprising men to devote 
their minds to improved means of prac- 
lisiag the useful arts, and of otherwise 
promoting social advancement by their 


inventions. 


It was scarcely necessary for 


him to suggest that facilitating the acqui- 
sition of patents was amongst the most 
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effective modes of advancing the 


interests of society. He admitted, that 
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whole amount fer which compensation was | 
to be given was 30,000/. That was the | 
whole amount for which the Commissioners | 
could be called upon by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and others. He believed, 
that, under the laid down in 
Bill, the Comn ners woul 
not 30,0007. but 120,000. « 
suming that the exper 
mission, the payment of the 
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Dr. Bowring thought this a subject of 
the greatest importance. There could be 
no doubt that the present patent- 
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was afraid that the machinery proposed | 
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could not be rendered available for this 

purpose. The Bill appeared to him to pro- 

ceed upon an erroneous principle; and 

he thought that the machinery would be 

inefficient, and, at the same 

expensive. If patents were to 

be protected at all, they should meet with 

a quick and safe Nothing 

be done with the present machinery 

and the present tribunals, and he thanked 

te hon. Member for calling the attention 
of the House to the subject. 

Mr. Ewart was also of opinion that the 

re gistration of patents, &c., 

9 expensive as proposed by this 

The Bill, however, 
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an extent as to attempt boarding the ves- 


sel; but he kept his boats at a little dis- 


j} tance, and he threw in several shots which 


obliged the commander to put into Kin- 

, Where she was seized by the Custom- 
house officers, condemned, and sold for a 
of 53,0002. Mr. Dillon upon this, 


in salvage, 


sum 


for and he was 
that until the decision of an appeal 
against the condemnation of the vessel, he 
could not have a decisive answer. In that 
suit persons were examined who were not 
of the six-oared boat, in which Mr. Dillon 
was, of the four-oared one 
in his company. The appeal 
failed, and when Mr. Dillon again applied, 
he was told that complaiats were lodged of 
his conduct in the transaction by some of 
the crew of his boats, yet he was upon the 
fullest inquiry acquitted. However, he 


put his claim 
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gave up his situation in the coast-guard 
service, in which he wasa chief officer, and 
being for some time out of employment, 
he was obliged to undertake the command 
of a vessel to the West Indies, where he 
remained till the year 1828, anxiously 
looking out in the mean time for the 
Gazette, in order to see how the appeal 
was decided, as a notice was directed by 
the Act to be given in the Gazette. No 
notice, however, appeared, and on his re- 
turn to this country in 1828, he was told 
that a charge of cowardice had been pre- 
ferred against him for not having boarded 
the vessel. This was founded on the state- 
ment of a Custom-house officer in Dublin. 
He was an ious for an inquiry into this 
charge, and he offered to withdraw his 
petition if it could be proved. He at length 
prevailed on the then Government to grant 
his request for an investigation, and the 
matter was referred to the decision of a 
naval officer, a member of that House, he 


it as his opinion, that the conduct of Mr. 


Dillon was blameless in the transaction ; | 
and Lord Althorp had written him a 
letter, in which the noble Lord had said | 
that the object was to inquire whether 


there was a want of courage or not, and 
in his opinion there was no want of 
courage, and that in this respect Mr. 
Dillon was free from blame. This was a 
great satisfaction to a man who, after ten 
years’ exertions, had been unable to obtain 
inquiry, but had at last succeeded through 
the justice of Lord Spencer. But when 
this charge had been disposed of, another 
objection had been raised, that Mr. Dil- 
lon had not made his application for 
compensation in time; but this was a 
mistake, for, if reference were made to 
his letters, written in March and April, 
1822, the seizure having taken place only 
in the February of that year, it would be 
found that application was made to the 
Board of Customs in Dublin. And when 
the Custom-house officer received 11,0002, 
for merely taking possession of the ves- 
sel, it was hard that Mr. Dillon, by whose 
information the seizure had been made, 
should be deprived of all share. Applica- 
tion had, from time to time, been made, 
and the letters containing such applica- 
tions would be found at the Buard of 
Customs in Dublin, though they had been 
kept back from, and were not in the 
Treasury. Mr Dullon’s professional cha- 
racter had been vindicated by the reference 
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to Sir Edward Codrington; but what he 
now wished was, to be placed in asituation 
to obtain some remuneration from Govern- 
ment. His motion therefore was ‘* That a 
Committee should be appointed to inquire 
into the circumstances of the seizure of 
the ship Carew, and its condemnation by 
the Admiralty Court of Ireland in 1822, 
and as to the disposal of the proceeds.”’ 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought that there was no economy more 
necessary to be practised than an economy 
of the public time, and he thought that 
the House would not be disposed to in- 
quire into a case which had occurred in 
1822, and which had been submitted to 
several successive Governments, each of 
which had carefully considered the differ- 


‘ent documents, and which had formed its 
| own judgment, each sitting as it were in 


review over the proceedings of its predeces- 
sors. Not only have the Government 


‘done this, but Mr. Dillon had shown great 
meant Sir Edward Codrington, who gave | 


activity in bringing his case under the 


| consideration of Members of both sides of 


the House. It had been in the hands of 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny, and it was 
now intrusted to the hon. Member for 
Bradford ; at one time it was thought that 
Lord Farnham had taken an interest in it, 
and then it was supported by the hon. and 
gallant Member whose name had been 
mentioned by the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford. [Mr. O'Connell: It was alsointrust- 
ed to the Member for Tralee.] As each of 
these hon. Members had taken up the sub- 


ject, he had offered them to go to the 


Treasury, and read the papers, and if they 
were not satisfied, they might come to that 
House and he would meet them. Let the 
House consider what they were called on 
to do—they were to inquire now, in 1837, 
into circumstances which took place in 
1822, and to shew that all the Courts were 
wrong, and that every Government was 
wrong also. The hon. Member for Brad- 
ford had stated one fallacy, on which this 
case mainly depended. If his Majesty’s 
Government, as represented by Lord Spen- 
cer, had referred all matters both of law 
and professional character to Sir Edward 
Codrington, they would undoubtedly be 
bound by it, but such was not the case. 
There were two questions in this case— 
one was, had Mr, Dillon acted in a man 

ner derogatory to his character as an 
officeranda gentleman ? And the other was, 
was he entitled to receive any proceeds of 
the shipCarew? And Mr. Dillon had put 
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forward the one or the other of these ques- 
tions as it best snited hispurposes. It was 
only the first of these questions which 
had been referred by Lord Spencer to Sir 
Edward Codrington. Sir Edward had 
said, that there was no reflection on the 
character of Mr. Dillon, and that gentle- 
man had received from the Treasury a 
complete acquittal from the charge ; he had 
also been paid 50/. for his expenses, and 
had then applied for promotion, but had 
received as an answer that he had not any 


{ Fes. 





great claims for it. He had the authority 
of Sir Edward Codrington for saying that | 
he did not decide any question of law, 
and that none such had been referred to | 
him. But there was one other point which | 
would place this question beyond a doubt, | 
and this was, that as far as the papers in | 
the Treasury went, there was no claim for 
a number of years made by Mr. Dillon for | 
any part of the proceeds, and when inquiry , 
was ma e of him for his reason for not | 
pressing for it, his answer was, that he 
had so ill-conducted and ill-disciplined a 
crew, that knowing if he made a claim 
they would have a share, he had punished | 
them by not asking for his own share at | 
all. Now this was so opposite to the usual 
course of human nature, that he could not | 
think that it was genuine. It was for this | 
reason that he acquiesced in the adjudica- | 
tion of the Duke of Wellington, and of | 
Lord Althorp; and even if he had not | 
known of their decision he should have 
come to the same conclusion. He thought | 
the House might be much better occupied 
than in granting a Select Committee. Let 
them, if they pleased, call for all the pa- 
pers; and if, when they had read them, 
they were not satisfied, then let the hon. 
Member for Bradford call for a Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Hardy replied, that the House was 
not in possession of the true facts of the 
case. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated, that successive Governments had 
refused Mr. Dillon’s claims, but he had 
omitted to state the grounds for such de- 
cisions. He called on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to produce all the docu- 
ments to a Committee, and let that Com- 
mittee do justice to Mr. Dillon. The 
Treasury could know nothing of the facts, 
except from third parties, and a false 
representation had been made. Applica- 
tion was made soon after the seizure, and 
the documents in the possession of the 





Board of Customs, in Dublin, would prove 
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that such was the fact; but these docu- 
ments had been kept back. On these 
grounds it was that he called for investi- 
gation, to save the honour and life of Mr. 
Dillon, for life was valueless to a profes 
sional man without honour. 

The House divided on the motion: — 
Ayes 16, Noes 42:—Majority 26. 


Law or Lizet.] Mr. O’Connell moved 
for leave to bring ina Bill to amend the 
law relating to libel. Two years ago he 


' had brought in a Bill on this subject; but, 


after it had been read a second time, a 
Committee was appointed to inquire into 
the subject, and the whole Session was 
wasted. Last year he had again obtained 
leave to bring in a Bill; but he was other- 
wise so much engaged, that he could not 
press it, and after he had become Member 
for Kilkenny, it was so late in the Session, 
that he thought it useless to press it for- 
ward. He was at liberty to say, that the 
Attorney-General did not object to the 
introduction of the Bill, though he was 
opposed to some of its details, and as 
there would be ample opportunities of dis- 
cussing the measure in its future stages, 
and as nothing was more unsatisfactory 
than the present state of the libel law, he 
should now content himself with simply 


_moving for leave to bring in the Bill. 


Leave given. 


Catnoric Praces or Worsutp.] Mr. 
O'Connell rose to move for leave to bring 
in a Bill, better to secure the title and 
enjoyment of lands and tenements granted 
for purposes of Catholic worship, and of 
education in Ireland. His object was, 
not to extend the present law in any of 
its details, save one, and that was, to give 
greater facilities for the enjoyment of pro- 
perty. At present, the trusts of the Ca- 
tholic places of worship were equally 
protected by the law, and by courts of 
equity, as other trusts; but his object was 
to render easier the method of transmission 
from one set of trustees to another, and 
he thought his principle would be equally 
applicable to Dissenters’ places of worship 
in England. His proposal was, that when 
trustees died, it should not be necessary to 
bring their executors before the Court, 
but, by a simple conveyance, to vest the 
fee in new trustees. The objects were of 
such a nature, that he should simply make 
a statement, and lay the Bill upon the 
table of the House, that it might be 
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printed, and placed in the hands of the! 
Members, and they would then see the 
entire plan ; and he thought, that as the 
object was merely to simplify the con- 
veyance of this kind of property, there 
would be no objection to his bringing in 
the Bill. 

Mr. Shaw did not mean so far to oppose 
the Bill of the hon. 
man, as to take the course 
objecting to its intioduction, He 
Shaw) did not desire either to dk 
the question in any bigoted or sectal 
spirit; but he mus! say | 
ing startled him, as ver 
nature; and he uke hon. 
learned Gentleman hed f ‘led to make 
a case, for putting Roman C 
Church on a diff 
other religious body in the 
dom, which dissented fr 


Church. He 


and learned Gentie- 


ubusitial 


out 
Ae 

atholie 

any 


Uni ed iN INK 


the 


erent jootine trom 


om the Kstablisned 


wished no etvil inequality 
{ 


to those who professed the Roman Catholic | 


not conceal 


Veanl g to 


eS 


religion-—still he could 
he said so without n 
offence, that the 
learned Gentleman, to 
sent measure, 
justifiable feeling of | 
further encroachment 
Roman Catholic clergy 

had peculiar opportunities 
bequests, and influencing 
tives, which Protest 
be expected to 
property for the by the 
hon. and learned Geutleman in the present 
measure. He could ground 
for forming the Roman Cathoire hic 
into a corporation, capable of taking and 
transmitting 
vention of trustees—a privilege enjoyed by 
no other religious sect in either country. 
Considering the recent disclaimer of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, and the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, of any desire 
to be connected with the state, and 
advocacy of i 


notice of the ton. 


propose the 


} } 
naa 


riven rise t 


i 
persons by 
ie 
ailets 


ge —— 
question, to make 
i 


purposs Ss sug rvrested 


OVei 


see no just 


with some degree of suspicion. 
therefore, he would not divide the House 
at that stage, before they had had the 
opportunity of seeing the Bill, still he 
begged to put the House upon its guard 
on the subject, and he hoped they would 
not suffer the measure to pass into a law. 
He would watch, with a jealous rt 
the course of the hon, and learned Gentle- 


While, 
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ject the 


| political discussioi 
| tO actS c 
might reasonably | 
ihe had made th 


j ussented to it. If the 


rarchy | 


property, without the inter- | 


lto him obje 


their | 
the voluntary principle as | 
applied to their church in Treland, he} 
owned he regarded the present proceedings | 
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man, in any attempt to invest the Roman 
Catholic clergy, in Ireland, with greater 
power or property than they already pos- 
sessed; and, at the same time, he again 
disclaimed all intention to give offence, 
or do injustice, either to the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy, or people in that country. 
Mr. Lefroy agreed with his right hon. 
Friend and Colleague, in thinking this a 
sasure, and one that 
uiched with the greatest jea- 
In short, it appeared as the first 
t tep is nadvance, for establishing the Roman 
Catholic religion in 
conceive no other ob- 
hon. and learned Gentleman had 
in view. No other religious sect enjoyed 
privilege of transmitting property in 
manner now sought for by the hon. 
learned Gentleman. He felt some 
difficulty in even allowing the measure to 
be introduced, and he would oppose it in 
all its future stages. 
Colonel Conol/y did not 


most important me 


pe w 


relizion as a_ state 


J T | ie | 
Ireland. He could 


rise to oppose 


| the introduction of the Bill, but he wished 


that he had 
operty, 


given grants of land 


forthe building of Roman 
places of worship; but, in two 
had stipulated, that the 
be restored to him when- 
swere made the arenas for 
n, and exciting the people 
yntrary to the law. He was 
say, that the clergymen to whom 
at proposition, had readily 
hon and learned 
persevered in his motion, he 
feel it his duty to introduce a 
‘lause, to the effect that, the moment 
Roman Catholic chapels were used for 
other purposes than religious worship, they 


1 
he 
uid 


ese plac 


happy to 


Member 


' 1) 
Snouid 


| should cease to claim the protection of the 


law. 

Mr. Maxwell: As the measure appeared 
jectionable, upon Protestant 
grounds, he should divide the House upon 
it, even in its present stage. 

Mr. O'Connell explained. There was 
nothing in the Bill to affect the right of 
the granter the lease, to make any 
terms he pleased. All he wanted was, to 
take that species of property out of the 
Court of Chancery, and if he were aware 
of the forms of conveyance used by the 
Protestant Dissenters, he would at once 
extend its operation to them. As its effect 
would be to prevent litigation, and diminish 
expense, he hoped to see it very generally 
supported, 
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Colonel Perceval opposed the Bill. At{ treme indelicacy of his conduct in so 
the same time, he wished to seethe Roman | doing. The delicacy of the matter ap- 
' | p 
Catholic churches, chapels, and places of | eared, however, to be all on one side, 
education, placed in a pos sition that would | for last night an hon, Member presented 
1 } as “i ? . ? 
render them amenable to the law. He }a petition reflecting o1 s (Mr. Black- 
suspected the hon. and irned Gentk ni } OUTT 3) conduct whilst he was absent from 
had not been as explicit as he ought; f the House. » had been charged with 
the House would recollect, that the Roman | great luidelicaey, but the only thing he did 
Catholic hierarchy of | ; La} t the mayor, 
man, members of the National, or rath alderm and wimon council of Lud- 
Catholic Association of | been im- 
of which was to interfere Vi Member (Mr. 
of the people, of registering their freeholds, | L. Chariton he petition was ordered 
1 
and returning Men 
He felt bound to Oj 
of the Bill. arrived, it 
Viscount Morpeth, oh | P| I o inquiry at all. 
give his vote for the motion, wished to en he first brought forward the peti- 
add, that the Gove submiited to 
reserve its Opinion upor House, but now, 


it had seen the details em was said. 


hon. Alembei n ti ‘ jot I; } Suid, a petition had 


Was Gone, 


anxious for 


cordially join the | 
opposil e side, in expres merely denying 
political agitation should rf gainst his hon. 
all such places as chapels and churcics, Priend’s cha r, and he had presented 
Mr. Maclean begged toask the hon. < it to the House; but truth 
learned Member, whether the facilities the | had been lurried, t ie ha 
Bill conferred for the conveyai of pro- | the petitions either on the one side or the 
perty, were possess he ist shed heref i | he stood ac- 
Church itsell ¢ deli acy imputed 
Mr. O Conne/ Much greater. he h niieman. He had 
Mr. West thought there wa th only to add, that as to inquiry, he believed 
ri \ anxious for an 


able to cone 


was, he 


i 
i not read 


objection ible he t i} it, { 

at the same time, it wouid be ely | tnquiry, | hoped be 
hard, to tt dow hi i iCa ed ines ilous that | was not capable 
Member to an objectionabie | hrase, \ » of doting anything inconsistent with his 
the object of the 
he had stated. 
should vote for the 
Bill. Lord Clive said, he had no wish to enter 
} but he trusted that 
f th ve brought against the 
Cast or Mt SMARLTON.| Major | character of his hon, Friend w vuld be left 


said, there was no question 


Leave given. 


Oi iw. 
if the House would 


Beauclerk, in calling - 4% 
it necessary to institute an in- 


House to the petiti 
sented on Friday last, and to the count i iis hon. Friend would be able to 
petition from Mr. L. Chariton, presented | | , that he ad only acted in cone 
on Monday, said, that the peti r was rmity with the opinions of Mr. Sergeant 
extremely desirous to be allowed to at- {| Merewether. 
tend the Committee of Privileges, and to! Subject dropped. 
explain his conduct, and vindicate his | 
character. | Gr. kanpJunies Bir (IRE AND).] Lord 
Mr. Blackburne said, that on a former | Morpeth moved the third reading of this 
occasion, when he presented a_ petition, | Bi 
reflecting on the conduct of an hon. Mem- | Mr. O'Connell said, great inconvenience 
ber, who was not present, and that under | and loss ei freque ntly been caused by 
circumstances which rendered it probable | the negligence of contractors, or their in- 
that he might be absent for some time, an j ability to fall their contract; and, 1 
hon. Member had commented on the ex- | order to remedy the evil, he would ee 
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pose a clause to the effect, that in case of 
any contract not being completed in the 
specified time, notice should be given to 
the contractor; and if, after ten days, he 
should confess or deny the charge, it 
should be competent for a jury, at the 
General Sessions, to assess the amount 
required to complete the contract, and 
levy it on the sureties. That, he thought, 
would give the jury a grand remedy. 

Clause agreed to. 

Bill read a third time and passed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 15, 1837. 


Minvtes.}] Bills. Read a second time:—Court of Chan™ 
cery.—Read a first time:—East-India Officers; Charity 
Commissioners; Shire Halls; Patents for Inventions. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Law Hopees, from the Land- 
owners of Kent, for Revision of Tithe Act.—By Sir W. 
Fou.ett, from the Legal Profession, Somerset, for Repeal 
of Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates —By Mr. ALDERMAN 
Tuompson, from Sunderland, for Municipal Corporations 
Bill.—By Mr. Rogsuck, from the Labourers at Romney 
Iron Works, for Amendment of Poor-law Act.—By Mr. 
Curve, from Innkeepers and Publicans in Salop, for Con- 
solidation of all laws that govern their Trade. 


Votes oF Membenrs.| Mr. Harvey 
felt it his duty, as well to his constituents 
as to the House, to call attention to the 
irregularities which occurred in printing 
the lists of votes given by hon. Members. 
These mistakes and omissions were ex- 
tremely to be deprecated, inasmuch as the 
whole value of the lists depended on 
their correctness, the constituents of hon. 
Members being anxious to ascertain ex- 
actly how they divided. He had attended 
in his place the whole of last evening, and 
had voted in favour of the motion of the 
hon. Member for East Cornwall, yet his 
name did not occur in the votes. He 
hoped that some means would be adopted 
to prevent the recurrence of these irre- 
gularities. 

The Speaker thought, that the irregu- 
larities which now occasionally occurred 
might be obviated if each hon. Member 
were to mention his own name as he came 
into the House on a division. 

Mr. Harvey could only say, that he had 
announced his name last night, most 
emphatically, both going out and coming 
in. 


Martow Cuurcu Rartes.] Sir W. 
R. Clayton rose to present a petition from 
the large and populous parish of Marlow, 
Bucks, signed by 434 persons of the 
greatest respectability, and praying the 
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abolition of church-rates; and more 
especially that, as the House was now 
about to legislateon the subject, a serious 
consideration should be given to the very 
heavy and grievous burden under which 
they now suffered, in consequence of an 
Act which passed the House in April, 
1831, which directs the churchwardens 
and trustees for building a new church at 
Marlow to raise an annual rate of two 
shillings in the pound for forty years for this 
purpose, being six times as much as the 
rate levied for other purposes. This ad- 
ditional burden they positively could not 
pay; and they humbly and respectfully 
prayed the House to take this case, and 
the case of other parishes similarly situ- 
ated, into their consideration. The peti- 
tioners already contributed to the Dean 
and Chapter of Gloucester, a sum arising 
from tithes, of 942/. per annum, besides 
property belonging to other Dean and 
Chapters, amounting in the whole to 
1,679/. 4s. 6d. That the rectory and 
advowson was granted by Edward Ist, on 
the dissolution of the monastery of Tewkes- 
bury, to the Dean and Chapter of Glou- 
cester, on the condition of their keeping 
in complete repair the chancel, premises, 
&c., not one farthing of this sum had the 
Dean and Chapter contributed, and they 
had repeatedly refused their aid. The 
petitioners humbly hoped, that the con- 
ditions might be enforced, and that a fair 
proportion should be allotted of the 942/, 
per annum, towards the expenses of 
building the church. 


Municipat Corporations (EnG- 
LAND).| Mr. Alderman Thompson pre- 
sented a petition from Sunderland, pray- 
ing the inconveniences suffered by the 
burgesses from the operation of the 
Municipal Corporation Bill might be 
remedied by the Bill for amending that 
Act about to be introduced. They had a 
charter as far back as the 12th century, 
which had been renewed in the year 1634; 
but the election of mayor and aldermen 
had gradually fallen into desuetude, and 
when the Municipal Corporation Bill pas- 
sed, the corporation consisted of freemen 
only. On proceeding to the election 
under that Bill, they had appointed the 
head freeman presiding officer, the com- 
petency of which officer was afterwards 
questioned, and great expense thereby 
incurred. There were 50,000 inhabitants 
who were anxious that municipal rights 
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should be exercised by the borough. A 


public meeting had also been held in its 
favour, and out of 1,400 burgesses on the 
burgess-roll, 1,200 had signed the peti- 
tion; of the remainder there were 130 
absent or sick, who were favourable to it, 
so that he might say, that both burgesses 
and inhabitants were unanimous in wish- 
ing that the Municipal Corporation Act 
might be so amended as to repress the 
vexatious course of legal proceedings 
which had been adopted, and confer on 
them the privileges to which the House 
had declared them entitled. 

Petition laid on the table. 

Sir E. Knatchbull had a petition of 
great importance, both as regarded the 
law and the petitioners, to present before 
the House should resolve itself into Com- 
mittee on the Municipal Corporations Bill. 
He was also desirous of drawing the at- 
tention of his Majesty’s Ministers to this 
subject, and he therefore regretted, that 
although it was five o'clock, that not one 
of them was present except the right hon. 
Baronet, the President of the Board of 
Control, to whom he thought it would 
not be right to appeal. This petition was 
from certain burgesses of Hythe, in Kent, 
and he trusted that his Majesty’s Ministers 
would deem it necessary to relieve them. 
The main point in the petition was this,— 
there were fifteen persons in Hythe who 
had claimed to have their names inserted 
in the burgess roll, but whose applications 
had been rejected. These persons ap- 
plied to the Court of King’s Bench, 
which on looking into the law declared 
itself unable to assist them; the wrong 
done to these persons was therefore un- 
redressed, and from that House they ex- 
pected redress. It would be in the re- 
collection of the House, that all persons 
rated to the poor, and paying a certain 
amount of rates, were eligible: now the 
petitioners had made their claim, but were 
rejected ; not, however, because they had 
not paid their rates, not because the 
amount of rates paid was insufficient to 
qualify, not because the notices had not 
been duly made, but because with those | 
notices the Reform Act shilling had not 
been tendered. Now, see the importance 
of this case, those fifteen persons could 
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have turned the election of mayor, nay, 
they actually would have turned it. They | 
had got no redress, and he doubted not. 
most properly so, from the Court of King’s | 


Bench, and he hoped that House would | 
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give it them. There were two or three 
other points, though this was the main 
one, which he would not press were it not 
for the animus of the party which they 
exhibited. 

Mr. Roebuck rose to order; if other 
hon. Members were prevented from speak- 
ing by the rules of the House, why should 
the right hon. Baronet be exempted ? 

Sir E. Knatchbull was the last person 
in the world to interfere with the rules of 
the House, but when he found that parties 
had suffered injustice for which they could 
obtain no redress by the ordinary me- 
thods, he certainly would stand forward 
to obtain them that redress from the 
House of Commons. He wished to find 
whether it was the intention of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman or of Govern- 
ment, to introduce into the Bill about to 
be committed any provision for the redress 
of the grievances under which the peti- 
tioners aad others in similar situations 
were now labouring. He would move 
that the petition be printed; and unless 
the hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
templated some provision on this subject, 
he should take an early opportunity of 
calling the attention of the House to the 
question. 

The Attorney-General said, the peti- 
tion was a highly proper petition to be 
presented, and to be submitted to the 
consideration of the House. But it was 
not his intention to enter upon the subject 
of that petition on the present occasion ; 
it did not fall within the scope of this 
Bill, which related to an entirely different 
subject. With respect to the decision of 
the Court of King’s Bench, it might pos- 
sibly, he conceived, be erroneous. At all 
events, he was aware that these abuses 
had existed for some time in the borough 
of Hythe, and that complaints had been 
made against the officers of that cor- 
poration. But the proper remedy would 
de obtained by means of a criminal inform- 
ation. He was ready to co-operate most 
earnestly with the right hon. Baronet in 
any measure that would prevent these 
abuses ; and it was his intention to intro- 
duce a clause in the Bill which would 
have the effect of putting a stop to the 
very expensive and vexatious litigation 
which had arisen out of cases con- 
nected with the working of the Municipal 
Corporations Act. To that clause no 
opposition would, he anticipated, be 
offered in that House, nor, he believed, ia 
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the other; and he wished to avoid as 
much as possible prolonged discussion on 
the Bill. By this Bill it was not intended 
to alter the constitution of the municipal 
bodies as they stood at present, but to 
correct and remove certain abuses which 
prevailed in them. 


Municrpal Corporations 


Lord Stanley thought the reasoning of | 


the hon. and learned Gentleman was very 


much beside the question, and that his | 


observations tended very much to support 
the views of the hon. Baronet. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said the Bill was 
not applicable to the case of these peti- 
tioners. But what said the preamble of 
the Bill? Why, that the Bil had for its 
object, among other things, to provide for 
the case of such elections as had 


Here then was a Bill to remedy certain 
irregularities arising out of the working of 
the Municipal Corporations Act, which it 
was said, could not be made to extend to 
the case of fifteen electors excluded from 
the list of voters by the mayor and his 
assessors in a particular borough, not 
because they were unqualified, not because 
they had not paid the rates, but because 


they had omitted to pay the shilling for | 
Could anything be more | 


registration, 


monstrous than this? The hon. and 


learned Gentleman said, that these parties | 
might be proceeded against by way of 


information, with a view to punish their 


misconduct; but when a law for the re- | 


medy of abuses was under consideration, 
what was the course that was worthy of a 
legislator? To leave each case of mis- 


conduct to meet its punishment as it | 


arose, or so to shape the provisions of the 
law 
similar misconduct for the future ? 
could not think the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would find it difficult to in. 
troduce such a clause into this Bill as 


would effectually meet the case in question. | 


If the Court of Kine’s Bench had not the 


power of rectifying these abuses, was there | 


any difficulty in the way of giving that 
power, or establishing a court which 
should have that power? It was into- 
lerable that parties should be obliged to 
sit down, without a remedy, under de- 
cisions which, it was admitted, were un- 


supported by law, and were, besides, open | 


to suspicions of corruption. 
The Attorney-General said, the noble 
Lord had omitted, notwithstanding he had 
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not 
been duly made according to the provi- | 
sions of the Municipal Corporationg Act. | 


as to remove the possibilities of 


He | 
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|dwelt at some length on the subject, to 
suggest anything like a practical remedy 
| for the grievance of which he complained, 
'An acquaintance with questions of this 
| description served to show the extreme 
i dithculty of establishing such regulations 
'as would prevent tribunals of the nature 
referred to from coming to corrupt and 
lillegal decisions. It was his opinion that 
these persons should be made to conform 
to the law; not that the law should be 
shaped according to their errors. It was 
| most important that the Bill should not be 
delayed. A great y vexatious, and 
he would say, pettifogging, proceedings, 
respecting municipal corporations, had 
been instituted in the Court of King’s 
Bench, to which it was most desirable to 
put an end as speedily as possible. The 
persons who were elected under the Act 
were hable to a 50/. penalty if they refused 
to serve, and having served, many actions 
were brought against them which would 
| be tried at the ensuing assizes, and unless 
| this Bill were allowed to pass they would 
| be saddled with the costs. 

| Sir &. Knatchbull remarked, that the 
| House would perceive that the hon. and 
|learned Attorney-General had given the 
xo-by to h The petitioners had 
1 right to have their grievances redressed, 
'and he asked the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to postpone the Committee for 
'a few days in order that he might be able 
to turn his attention to the subject. He 
recollected that last Session a Bill was 
| brought in, and was supported by the 
Government, which went to set aside a 
municipal election for the borough of 
Poole. That was done to remedy a 
| grievance suflered bya particular borough, 
jand if there were a necessity for doing so 
last year, it must be done this year, as the 
' case of Hythe was infinitely stronger than 
| that of Poole. Before taking any further 
steps, therefore, he wished the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would state whether it 
intention to provide any remedy 
grievance sutlered by the peti- 


many 


is motion, 


was his 
for the 
| tioners. 

The Attorney-General thought that it 
‘would be impossible to comply with the 
request of the right hon. Baronet for the 
matter which he proposed to insert in the 
Bill did not appear to be germane to the 
substance of it. He wished that the 
House would at once proceed to discuss 
the clauses in the Bill. 

Sir W. Follett was sure that his hon. and 
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learned Friend did not understand the!son could apply to the Court of King’s 
object his right hon. Friend (Sir E.| Bench for a mandamus, and compel the 
Knatchbull) had in view, or he would not | officer to perform his duty; but under this 
have said that the proposition he made, | new Act there was 1 ich remedy. It 
was not germane to the subj: ct matter of | was useless applying e Court of 
the Bill. His hon. and learned Friend | King’s Bench on the subject, because the 
said, that he had brought in a Bill to re- | Court | letermined that it had no 
medy the imperfections to be met with in| power ou the subject. According to this 
the machinery of the Municipal Corpora- e of thing ‘e mayor had absolute 
tions Act. ‘The object of his right hon, | power, as there was ne ourt of Appeal 
Friend was also to remedy an imperfec- | to \ h the persons so injured could re- 
tions in that Act. His learned Friend sal rt for relief. The whole borough con- 
that his Bill was intended to put a stop to | stituency for municipal purposes was 
certain legal proceedings which had been refore at the merey of the mayor and 
commenced in the shape of quo warrait s assessors. ‘The mayor of a place 
but many other matters | been tntro- | might tl if he pleased ject one-half 
duced into the Bill. He therefore could | of th nstitueney, and as the law now 
not imagine why a remedy to an abuse | stood, there was no appeal whatever from 
such as had been deseribed by his right | his decision. Under these circumstances, 
hon. Friend, should n be allowed | he thought that the suegestion thrown out 
to be inserted in it. vas declared | by his rig ion, Friend, was well worthy 
oy the Municipal Corporations Act f the attention of his Majesty’s Minis- 
that persons occupying premises in a/ ters, and the Attorney :eral, who, in his 
borough for a certain time, and tenis r | opinion, were bound to take such steps as 
paid rates for such premises for a| would effectually put a stop to this state of 
number of years, should be considered | things. For his own part, he would re- 
burgesses for the purposes of the Act, and | commend that the Court of Registration 
that they were entitled to have their names | for the municipal voters, should be altoge- 
inserted on the burgess roll of such | ther remodelled; he saw no objection to 
borough. The mayor, with assessors, was | placing the recorder at the head of the 

appointed to make out the list of bur- | tribunal for revising the lists of voters, in 
gesses. The mayor, however, was a prrty ich boroughs where there was such an 
man, and adopted the fee ioe ‘the ma flicer, although the appointment of re- 
jority that had placed him in his office, and | corder rested with the Government. He 
acted in such a way as promote th ntertained to inh a pinton of the 
views of his party. ‘The mayor, then, | profession to which he belonged, to allow 
being influenced by party $s} rit -ou!d | him to ippose tha he holders of such 
prevent any persons who were duly quall- n thee uld saerifice their duty to 
fied from having their names i 

the burgess roll. This had been the case} Mr. Jervis conld but express his sur- 
at Hythe, where certain persons, who | prise at the feeling manilt sted by Gentle- 
were otherwise qualified, had been pre- | me: pposi yn such occasions as the 
vented exercising their righis as burgesses | present. ‘They appeared to think that no 
because the mayor had not inserted their | measure could be introduced by a person 
names on the burgess roll. If these per- | on his (the Ministerial) side of the House, 

sons had been enabled to vote, other mem- | that had not for its objec e promotion 
bers of the council than those now on it, ; ef party purposes. | protested against 
would have been chosen. ‘Thus, by the uch an assumption, and regretted that 
improper conduct of the mayor, one party | the discussion had not been put a stop to 
had been enabled, most unfairly, to tri- hen the hon. and learned Member for 
umph over the other. Was his hon. and | Bath appealed he chair as to its Irre- 
learned Friend prepared to say that this | gularity. T! byect of th » present Bill 
was not an evil to be remedied? Suchj was to remedy evils which existed, which 
practices were, in point of fact, worse than it was most desirable to ont an end to, 
anything that took place under the old | and above all, to close the fruitful source 
corporation system; for as the law then | of the most vexatious and expensive Iiti- 
stood, if the mayor, or other officer, re-| gstion. He understood the right hon. 
fused to insert the name of a person duly} Baronet to complain that the names of 


qualified on the list of freemen, such per-j fifteen persons, who were entitled 


| 
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to be registered as burgesses in the 
borough of Hythe, had been omitted from 
the burgess roll by the mayor. If there 
were no remedy for this, and if the matter 
were of such a simple nature, why did 
not his hon. and learned Friend, the 
Member for Exeter, introduce a clause in 
Committee to remove the ground of com- 
plaint, instead of then getting up a dis- 
cussion? He was sure if the remedy were 
so simple, it would at once receive the 
sanction of all parties; but he trusted 
that the Attorney-General would not con- 
sent to postpone the progress of his Bill, 
for every day was a matter of importance 
in checking the present expensive liti- 
ation. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham contended, that his 
Majesty’s Government, who introduced 
the Municipal Corporations Act, were an- 
swerable for evils such as had been com- 
plained of, that had grown up through its 
operation, and they were bound to supply 
a remedy. The Municipal Bill had pro- 
moted in every place where it had been in 
operation the most objectionable party 
spirit. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull trusted that 
there would be no objection to the bring- 
ing up the petition, and having it printed 
with the votes. He would draw up a 
clause such as had been suggested by his 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir W. Follett), 
who he trusted would render him his able 
assistance for the purpose. If then the 
present clauses of the Bill went through 
the Committee, he trusted that the At- 
torney-General would consent to the 
Chairman reporting progress, and asking 
leave to sit again, when he (Sir Edward 
Knatchbull) would introduce his clause. 

The Attorney-General could not con- 
sent to any such arrangement, as the right 
hon. Baronet could introduce his clause 
on the report being brought up. He 
should be happy to render him any assist- 
ance in his power in drawing up the 
clause. 

Petition laid on the table. 

The Order of the Day for the House to 
go into a Committee on the Municipal 
Corporations Act Amendment Bill was 
read. 

Sir Robert Peel would avail himself of 
that opportunity, before going into Com- 
mittee, of asking a question of the At- 
torney-General with reference to the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations Act. That Act di- 
rected that the town-clerk of every 
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borough should make out a list of all 
persons who, at the time of passing the 
Act, had been admitted burgesses or 
freemen, and that their rights should be 
respected ; it also directed that all per- 
sons who should hereafter become entitled 
to be admitted burgesses or freemen, and 
who should claim to be admitted, should, 
on establishing their claims, be enrolled in 
the list of freemen for the borough. 
There was, however, a third class of per- 
sons, with respect to whom it did not 
appear that any provision was made: he 
meant persons who were entitled and duly 
qualified to be enrolled before the passing 
of the Act, but who had not had their 
names inserted in the burgess-roll. In- 
stances had occurred where persons thus 
situated had been refused when they 
applied to be enrolled as freemen. He 
knew of a case in point, where the pre- 
siding officer of a corporation had refused 
to acknowledge such persons as freemen 
because they had not been registered 
before the passing of the Act. He 
thought that some provision should be 
made for such cases; at any rate if there 
were any doubt, the law ought to be made 
clear on the subject. 

The Attorney-General thought that in 
such cases as had been stated by the 
right hon. Baronet there could be no 
doubt as to the right, and that the claims 
of the freemen must be allowed. If it 
were admitted that all existing freemen 
should retain their rights, and that all 
hereafter entitled should also be enrolled, 
it was likewise evidently intended that 
those persons entitled to be enrolled as 
freemen, but who had not been so regis- 
tered, should have their rights preserved. 
He was not aware that there was any 
doubt on the subject, but he would turn 
his attention to the point, and take steps 
to meet the case alluded to by the right 
hon. Baronet. 

Sir Robert Peel was perfectly satisfied 
with the explanation of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. If he looked at the 
5th clause of the Act he would at once 
see the point. 

Mr. Scarlett objected to proceeding 
with Acts of Parliament which were merely 
intended to prevent the friends of the 
Government feeling the effects of their 
own negligence. This was a most ob- 
jectionable mode of proceeding. 

Sir W. Follett was at a loss to under- 
stand the object in view in introducing 
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the last clause into the Bill; he trusted, 
therefore, his learned friend would explain 
it before the House went into Committee. 
By one of the clauses of the Municipal 
Act, if the inhabitant householders of any 
town in England and Wales petitioned 
the King to grant to them a charter of 
incorporation, the King, by the advice of 
his Privy Council, was empowered to 
extend the powers and provisions of the 
Act to such place. The last clause of the 
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Bill before the House states, that “ it shall 
be lawful for his Majesty, if he shall think 
fit, by the advice of his Privy Council, to | 


| 
| 
grant and extend to the inhabitants of any | 
| but from reading the clause over nobody 
| 
| 
| 


town or borough in England and Wales, 


in the manner provided by the Act, all the | 


powers and provisions contained in it, 


although such town or borough may or | 
may not be a corporate town or borough, | 


or may or may not be named in the sche- 
dules to the said Act for regulating cor- 
porations.” If it was intended by this to 
alter the provisions of the Municipal Cor- 


porations Act, by which it was rendered | 


necessary that the inhabitants of a town 
should petition for a charter of incorpora- 
tion before the provisions of the Act could 
be extended to them, and to enable the 
Crown without any such application to 
confer a charter, he thought that the 
proposition was objectionable. If his hon. 
and learned Friend, the Attorney-General, 
intended to make such an important 
change in an Act of Parliament, he ought 
to have stated it tothe House. He could 
not understand the clause if it were not 
intended to allow the King to grant a 
charter to a town without the permission 
of its inhabitants. 

The Attorney-General thought, that it 
would be more convenient to discuss the 
details of the Bill in Committee. The 
object of the clause, however, was to 
enable the King to grant charters to 
towns which were included in the Act, or 
not, as the case might be. Several towns 
were mentioned in the Act which required 
charters, but which could not be granted 
as the law now stood. ‘The case of Sun- 
derland was a remarkable instance of the 
kind. The clause in the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act, referred to by his learned 
Friend, only enabled the King to grant 
charters to towns not mentioned in the 
Act. The consequence was, that the King 
could not grant a charter to Sunderland, 
because it had been a corporation before ; 
he could not grant charters to Hereford 
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or Ipswich, in which places the corpora- 
tions had been dissolved in consequence 
of negligence; and the clause was framed 
with a view to enable the King to grant 
charters in such cases. Again, there 
were several places which were now cor- 
porations to which the advantages of the 
Municipal Act could not be extended, 
because being corporations the King had 
not the power to grant them charters. 
|The Act could only be extended to such 
| places as Birmingham and Dudley, which 
; were not Corporations. 

Sir William Follett had no doubt that 
such was the object of his learned Friend, 





could draw such an inference. He pre- 
sumed there would be no objection to the 
introduction into the Bill of some restric- 
tion, as in the former Act, whereby no 
place should be incorporated except on 
petition from the inhabitants. 

The Attorney-General said, there would 
be no objection to such a restriction being 


introduced. 


to 


to the proposition. 
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The House went into Committee. 
Clauses 1 to 9 inclusive were agreed 
g 


‘On clause 10 being put, Sir E. Knatch- 
bull moved that it be postponed. 
The Attorney General could not agree 


The Committee divided on the amend- 
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Remaining clauses were agreed to, 
The Attorney General had some addi- 


tional clauses to propose. 
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it originally stood vacancies in the council 
could not be filled up unless those vacan- 
cies amounted to two-thirds of the whole 
number, That which he proposed by the 
Ist clause submitted to the Committee 
was, to make provision that there should be 
an election for the purpose of filling up 
each vacancy as it occurred. 

Lord Stan/ey recollected that this ques- 
tion was discussed when the measure first 
came under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, and it was met, as he thoucht, by 
insuperable objections, one of which was, 
that the frequent recurrence cf these 
elections would keep corporate towns in a 
constant of excitement; it must 
clearly then be the better way to have 
noue but general elections, and at these 
any vacancies which took place might be 
filled up as well as the places of those who 
went out of the council by rotation. 

Mr. Jervis was favourable to the clause, 
as tending to prevent excitement; for, as the 
law at present the moment a 
vacancy took place the excitement of can- 
vassing and electioneering commenced, and 
never ceased till after the election. It 
would, therefore, be the best course at 
once to proceed with the choice of a per- 
son to fill each vacancy as it arose. 

Sir HV. Follett observed, that the clause 
relating to this matter in the original Act 
was extremely vague, and from its lan- 
guage it would be difficult to say when 
vacancies Cught to be filled up; but he 
objected to more than one election in the 
year. By the Act, there must be one in 
November.and that occasion, as he thought, 
would be the most suitable for the filling 
up of vacancies, 

The clause was added to the Bill. 

Mr. Hodgson Hinde moved a clause 
providing for the support of hospitals for 
poor freemen, their widows, and daughters, 
in all cases where such had been maintained 
out of the funds of any corporation, but 
where no specific endowment had been 
nade. 

The A/torney-General thought it would 
be monstrous to give the power of rating 
all the inhabitants for such a purpose. 

Mr. Hodgson Hinde was willing to limit 
the levy to these cases where parties were 
liable before the passing of the Act. 

Viscount Howick objected to the clause 
as one of gross injustice, and observed, 
that besides being unjust it was inexpedient, 
for the maintenance of such establishments 
frequently led those who expected ad- 


State 


stood, 
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vantage from them to a disregard in youth 
and middle life of those provident habits by 
which alone they could secure a 
petency in old age. 

Colonel Sedthorp supported the 
He had heard much of the friends 
people, but he thought that those were the 
real friends of 
their privileg 


= 
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ciause 


nortod 


ho Sup Orrea 


the people wl 
es. et i ted again 
doctrine that the spect of the 

an hospital in shies Vite woul 

freemen improvident or 

men wee poor they we 

honest. He sincerely wis 

hon. Member of that Hou 

as honest, and as upright 

freemen « ere, to his knowl 

tend to their credit and advanta 
life, and to their happiness hereat 
might be laughed at, 
claims of the 
lieved that those | 
now so ready to laugh, had not been | 
ready to court the suffrages of those 
freemen preparatory to their ap; 

the hustings. He thought it but | 

hon. Members should betray no reluctance 
to pay out of their pockets for the lewiti- 
mate maintenance of those who tn their 
turn had supported them. 

Mr. A. Trevor supported the clause. 
He hoped his hon. Friend would take the 
sense of the Committee up: 
which he proposed to introduce, 
division of the House show the p 
were their real, and who their pretent 
friends. 

Mr. Maclean also 
and considered that 
introduction had exhibited 1 th mselves 
the patrons of a summary injustice. 
was of opinion that the 1 
Friend (Mr. Hodgson Hinde) did him 
infinite credit. He denied the allegation 
that its adoption would tend to the m 
duction among the freemen of 
habits. He 


and sO Mle 


freemen, but be 


honest 


hon. Gentlemen who wv 


in the c!} 
lbya 


ople who 
i 


led, 


use 


allt 


supported the clause ; 


ients of 


the o ppoi 


motion of his hon 


0- 
ient 


1} 


ne 


improvi 
vas surprised to hear 
noble Lord the Member for Northumber- 
land deduce such an arzument from the 
erroneously supposed tendency to improvi- 
dence. Was that argument 
the noble Lord would wish to 

forth to the world? He was no 
prised at the violent abuse which hon. 
Members had thought fit to direct against 
aset of men whom they had previously 
used as constituents. 

The C mmittee 
Noes 91: 


one which 
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less sur- 


48: | 
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The House resumed. 
received, 


Trish and Scotch 


Ward, H. G. 
Wason, R 
Whalley, SirS. 
Wilde, Sergeant 
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Wyse, Thomas 
TELLERS. 
Steuart, R. 
Rolfe, Sir RR. M. 


The report to be 


IRIs aND  Scotcu 


Mr. Robert Palmer moved the second 


reading of the Trish and Scotch Vagrants | 
state | 


Removal Bill. He should briefly 
what the object ofthe measure was, which 
he had obtained leave to bring in a week 


wvo. It was meiely a renwal of an Act 


which had been in operation for the last | 
in | 


thiee years, and he should propose, 
order to give hon, Members an opportu- 
nitv of examining the details, that it 
should be committed that day se’nnight. 
Enormous expense had been. previously 
imposed upon -he various counties around 
London which were charged with the 
expense of passing those vagrants; and | 
he held in his hand a iist of eight or nine | 
counties throuzh which the great roads 
leading from London to Bristol and Liver- 
pool ran, which would show the House the 
amount. In the county of Berks, under 
the former law, there had been passed in 
the year 1832 no less than 4,559 persons, 
at an expense of 1,139/., although the 
county had nothing whatever to do with 
these paupers. In the first year after the 
passing of the rew Act, 1834, there had 
been only one individual passed, at an 
expense of 32. In the year 1832, 
aud odd persons had been passed by the 
county of Buckingham, and in Middlesex, 

inthe same year, thenumber had been 9, 576 
persons, at an expense of 2,9501., while in 
the same county, the first year after the 
passing of the new Act, the number had 
been only 734, at a cost of 1,112/. In 
Middlesex, during the last two vears, it 
appeared from the returns of the county 
treasurer that the numbers were in 1835, 
456 persons, at a cost f 777/., and in 
1836, 734, ata cost of 1,200/. It appeared, 
therefore, that the saving was most ex- 
tensive, and he hoped the present Session 
would not be allowed to terminate, without 
a renewal of that most useful measure, 
otherwise the evils of the old system would 
be brought again into operation. He had 
been urged ‘by Sir F, Roe, and other 
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police- magistrates, to attend to the passing 
of the Bill, as it had been found very 
generally useful, and, under those cireum- 
stances, he trusted no opposition would be 
given, but that the House would, if they 
thought fit, make it a permanent measure, 
to save the trouble of renewing it every 
Session. 

The Lord Advocate was by no means 
hostile to the Bill, but he was quite ignorant 
of its details. How was it possible, he 
could be otherwise when the Bill was not 
jin the hands of hon. Members? It ap- 
peared that it was against the people of 
Scotland its provisions were particularly 
| directed—and how were they to become 
acquainted with its provisions, if it were 
to be hurried through the House ? All he 
wanted was, that time should be given to 
examine its details, for the people of Scot- 
land he would contend had a right to know 
what the legislation of that House was, 
| with respect to them. He suggested, there- 
| fore, that the hon, Member should postpone 
| the second reading to a future day. 

Mr. Hawes thought, the hon. and 
learned Lord had assigned no good grounds 
for his opposition. In the borough which 
he had the honour to represent, it had 
_ been found very useful, and he should 
| therefore give it his cordial support, 


Vagrants. 





} 
| 


Mr. Young believed, there was no real 
point of difference between the hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House. As the 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate had no 
objection to the principle of the Bill, but 
only asked a little time, he thought there 
could be no objection on the part of the 
hon. Member for Berkshire. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson was quite sure 
there would be no real ground of opposition 
if time was allowed in order that the people 
of Scotland might examine the details of 
the Bill. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle hoped the House 
would secure the passing of the Bill during 
the present Session. He did not see why 
there should be any jealousy upon the 
| subject among the people of Scotland, for 
it was not a Scotch but an English Bill. 
It merely provided that the Scotch and 
Irish vagrants should be sent home—and 
the sole question was in what way the 
expense should be borne by the people of 
England. The Bill had been hitherto 
found to proceed remarkably well. It had 
been a verata questio for many years, and 
been introduced as an experiment after 
two Committees had sat upon the subject, 
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and no complaint had hitherto been made 
of its operation. He trusted the House 
would make it a permanent measure. 

Mr. Palmer had no wish to hurry the 
Bill through the House, but he was not 
aware that a law which had been three 
years in force could be unknown to the 
hon. and learned Member opposite. The 
whole the Bill did was, to alter the mode 
in which the expense of conveying home 
these paupers was levied and appropriated 
—so that instead of the charge being 
thrown upon the several counties through 
which they passed, it should be borne by 
those parishes where the parties became 
chargeable. 

Bill read a second time. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 16, 1837. 
Minutes.) Bills. Read a second time:—Registration of 


Marriages.— Head a first time :—Grand Juries’ (Ireland). 
Petitions presented. 





such a report had gone abroad, but from 
what sources it had issued, he could not 
conceive. The Commissioners had uni- 
formly expressed their satisfaction with 
the present measure, and his Majesty's 
Government had certainly not received 
any information from other quarters, which 
would lead them to doubt the correctness 
of the opinion of those Gentlemen. He 
would therefore say, that the Government 
had no such intention as that alluded to 
by the right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. Hodges was compelled to express 
his regret at the reply of the noble Lord ; 
there were clauses with respect to rating 
which required alteration. 

Subject dropped. 


Priviteces—Mr. LecuMERECHARL- 
ton—Report.] Mr. Williams Wynn 


| brought up the Report of the Committee 
/appointed to inquire into the case of Mr. 


By Lord SurFretr, from Great Yar- | 


mouth, for Abolition of Church Rates.—By the Earl | 


of CARLISLE, the Marquess of LAaNspowNe, Lords 


BrovGHam and AsHpurton, from Anglesea, Newport, | 


Hackney, and several other places, for Abolition of ( hurch 
Rates.—By the Earl of BANpDon, from var:ous places, for 
the Amendment of Irish Grand Juries Bill. 


— eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 16, 1837. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Bropre and seve. 
ral other Hon. Memeers, from Aylesbury and several 
other places, for the Abolition of Church Rates.—By Mr. 
Tuomas Attwoop, Mr. BARLow Hoy, and other Hon. 
MEMBERS, from various places, for Amendment of Law 
of Friendly Societies.— By Lord James Stuarr ani other 
Hon. MEMBERS, from Ayr and other places, for Repeal 
of Duty on Soap.—By Mr. HENRY GRATTAN and Mr. 
O'CONNELL, from various places, for Abolition of Tithes. 
—By Mr. O’ConNELL, from Godmanstown and Kilcullen, 
for Poor Laws (Ireland).—-By Mr. HENRY GRATTAN and 
Mr. O’CONNELL, from Dublin and other places, for Muni- 
cipal Corporations (Ireland), and for the Ballot.— By Mr. 
E. J. STANLEY, from Chester and Stafford, for Amend- 
ment of Law relating to Innkeepers. — By Mr. O'CONNELL, 
from Godmanstown, Kilcullen, for Reform of House of 
Lords.—- By the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, from Richmond, 
York, Edinburgh, and other places, for Repeal of Duty on 
Fire Insurances. 


Tithe Commutation Acr (EnG- 
LAND).] Sir Edward Knatchbull would 
ask a question of the noble Lord opposite, 
touching the Act passed last year, for the 
Commutation of Tithes. 
gone abroad, that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had discovered several faults in the 
working of this Act, which they were dis- 
posed to remove, by introducing some 
remedial measure. Now, he wished to 
know whether the Government had any 
such intention ? 

Lord John Russell was well aware that 





Lechmere Charlton, which was read as 
follows :— 


“In reporting upon the question which has 


| been referred to your Committee, they propose 


to follow the course which usually has been 
adopted upon such occasions, of first stating 
the circumstances of the particular case, and 
afterwards the law and usages of Parliament, 
as it appears to apply to them. 

“ The warrant for Mr. Charlton’s commit- 
ment to the Fleet, and the order of Court on 
which it was founded, were produced to the 
Committee, and it appeared that he was come 
mitted by the Lord Chancellor for writing a 
letter, addressed to William Broughain, Esq., 
one of the Masters of the Uigh Court of 
Chancery, containing matters scandalous with 
respect to the said Master, and an attempt 
improperly to influence his conduct in the 
matter pending before him, * which the said 
Lord Chancellor deemed to be a conte: pt of 
the Court of Chancery.’ The order not pro- 
ceeding to set forth the letter in question, or 
to specify the parts of it on which these charges 
were grounded, your Committee therefore 
directed the letter to be produced, inasmuch as 
they considered, that although the Lord Chan- 
cellor had the power to declare what he deemed 
to be a contenipt of the High Court of Chan- 
cery, it was necessary that the House of Come 
mons, as the sole and exclusive judge of its 


° |own privileges, should be informed of the 
An opinion had | 


particulars of the contempt, betore they could 
decide whether the contempt was of such a 
character as would justify the imprisonment of 
a Member. They also summoned Mr. Charl- 
ton before them, and afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of fully stating his case. 

““Upon the whole examination, the letter 
appears to your Committee to be expressed in 
an intemperate and improper manner The 
letter, however, was occasioned by information 
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derived from the solicitor in the cause, the 
correctness of which Mr, Charlton had no 
reason to doubt; but they are of opinion that 
it is offensive to the Master, and thereby to 
the authority of the Court under which he 
acted, and was an attempt improperly to in- 
fluence his conduct in the matter pending 
before him, with a view to obtain a furthe 
hearing, to which, if applied for in a prope 
manner, Mr. Charlton would have ben 
entitled. 

It was found, in the course of the investi- 
gation, that Mr. Joseph Parkes, the 
for the parties, who appeared before the Mas- 


Privileges— 


SOlcitG! 


ter, in opposition to Mr. Charlton’s clients, | 


had, during the interval which occurred be- 
tween the issue of the warrant and 
tion, written a letter, at the request of a third 
person, containing the following assurance: 
‘Mr. Chariton may take my honour, and 
have never yet violated it, that he is pert 
secure in coming to my house, to se 
can adjust the Ludiow matters,’ ar 
Charlton did afterwards, in consequei 
a meeting at the house of Mr. 
any interruption, or attempt to ex: 
warrant by the officers who held 
Committee, therefore, felt it 
ascertain whether the execution of a } 
issued on the ground of punishing a contempt 
of the Court of Chancery, had in any n 
been allowed to be enforced or suspended, at 
the discretion of one of the litigant ~ ities, or 
to be rendered subservient to his objects. 
inquiry has tended considerably to lenethen 
their proceedings, but the result 
them, that no power had ever been give 
any person, or exercised by the solicitor, tor 
that purpose 

“ Upon the law and usage of Parliament, as 


Purkes, Wil 


has satist | 


affecting this case, your Committee beg leave | 


to refer to the statement contained in the 
Report of the Committee of Privileges in the 
case of the Hon. William 


presented to the House on the 26th of July 


1831, the precedents cited in which they will 


not here repeat. 


“ The Committee are deeply impressed with | 


the difficulty and importance of the question 
referred to them, in the absence of authorities 
to which they can refer, as clearly in point, and 


directly bearing on this particular case, It 


will be seen, from the early cases, that the | 
ancient definition of privilege of Parliaments, | 
that it belongs to every Member of the House, | 


except in cases of treason, felony, or refusing 


to give surety of the peace. These exceptions, | : 
call the attention of the House to a para- 


i graph in one of the morning newspapers, 


by the statement of the Commons in 1641, are 
further extended to all indictable offences ; by 
their resolution in 1697 to forcible entries and 
detainers ; and, in 1763, in conformity with 
the principle of the declaration of 1641, and of 
a subsequent resolution in 1675, to printing 
and publishing seditious libels; to which may 
be added, the resolution of the Lords in 1757, 
that privilege shall not protect Peers against 
process to enforce the habeas corpus, 





its execu- 


anuer | 


n by] 


siastical of J 
it 


Long VW r llesley. | 
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“ The ordinary process for contempts against 
persons having privilege of Parliament, or of 
Peerage, has not been that of attachment of 
the person, but that of sequestration of the 
whole property, which has been found sufficient 
to vindicate the authority of the courts, even 
in cases of some aggravation, 

“Tt is stated by Blackstone, that ‘ con- 
tempts committed even by Peers, when enor- 
mous, and accompanied with violence, such 
as forcil and the like, or when they 
import disobedience to the King’s writs of pro- 


ie rescues 


hibition. habeas corpus, and the rest, are punish- 
by attachment;’ and the same doctrine 
rent occasions, been expressed 


a le 

las, on ifit 

other writers, and by judges of high au- 
thority. 

j owever, in which attach- 

ave been found by the Committee to 

n actually issued against privileged 

ns, are that of Earl Ferrers, by the King’s 

h, and that of Mr. Long Wellesley, by 

Court of Chancery, referred to. 


} 
former was a case ed 


ihe only cases, ! 


already 
of disobedience to 
: corpus, to which, while the 
pending, it had been declared 
if Lords privilege of Parliament 
J was that of the 
of the Court of 
neery, and placing ber out of the jurisdic- 


) \ 
ends; the olner 


ible removal of a ward 
of the Court, which obviously could only 
hecked by the most prompt and efficacious 
last Committee of 
tl 2 and 3 Wilham 4th, 

1, § An Act the 

‘cess upon Contempts in the Courts Eccle- 
“ngland and Treland,’ has passed, 


by which contempts of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 


, : sais 
nee the sitting of the 
Act of 


for enforcing 


‘in face of the Court, or any other contempt 
towards such Court, or the process thereof, are 
directed to be signitied to the Lord Chaneellor, 
who is to issue a writ de confumace capiendo, for 
taking into custody persous charged with such 
cont mpt,’ in case such person * shall not be a 
Peer, Lord of Parliament, or Member of the 
Ilouse of Commons.’ 

“Under all the circumstances of the case, 
your Committee are of opinion, that Mr, Charl- 
ton’s claim to be discharged from imprison 
ment, by reason of privilege of Parliament, 


| oucht not to be admitted. 
” 


* Pebruary 16, 1837. 
Report laid on the Table. 
Mr. Willams Wynn then said, that he had 


been further directed by the Committee, to 


reflecting upon the full attendance of Mem- 
bers at the Committee, as being caused 
solely by party and political feeling, 
During the time that he had sat in Par- 
liament, he had never seen a Committee 
more fully attended, and the report which 
had been just read, would show that the 
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Committee could have been influenced by 
no other motive, than an anxiety to act 
with justice and impartiality, The accu- 
sation therefore was, in his opinion, a case 
which ealled for the interference 
House. In ordinary Committees, such | 
calumnies might be safely passed by, be- 
cause their to | 
the public; but a | 
Committee of Privi 
in private, there 
of contradicti: ig 
had been cast t 
Members, than | 
immediately under the n 
The effect of it was, to Impea 
racter of iting 
and therefore ‘dd directly 
the of 

which he, as the 
was directed to cor 
The right hon. Gi 

lowing passage from the M 
—* We directed atte 
to the indecent conduct 
the question re spe eting 

vilege by | 
against the | process of the Lo 
oy 
duct 
notoriously 
Privileges. ‘That Committee, 
stantially open Men 
House of Commons, 

take the Pp 
former 
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claim 
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the 
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i, 
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ult. 
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a gross Scabies to 


is repeated by the ries, who % 


‘ whippmg ie Committee 


! 
UCI? 


to all bers 


, to 
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‘ 


it woul } seem 
cial juries O 
of 
pon- 


) 


, ‘ : 
piace ot iC KE 3} 


1s 
Neer } 
frave and res 


times; and = such the rage 
party spirit, that even a 

sible judicial enquiry is to be turned int 
an arena of political fact The 
‘ whippers-in, l-known unde 
that denomination, play the 
most industry in exercise of 
honourable vocation. I[t matters not whe- 
ther the authority of Great Si a 
great constitutional question be at issue, 
everything now is to be sacrificed to party 
feeling, and party The si nple 
matter of reference to this Committee, is 
the consideration of all matters touching 
privilege, and the consideration of the let- 
ters to the Speaker from the Lord Chan- 
cellor and Mr, Charlton, On this simple | 
inquiry the Committee has now sate in se- | 
cret and solemn conclave, a full fortnight 
The Lord Chancellor either has or ah 
not the power of committing a Member of 
the House of Commons for contempt. No 
man of common sense doubts that a vio- 


lation of law, or a contempt of the courts 


ion, Tory 
who are w 

nee 
qdany 


the 


di 
iis 


thie iv 


the or 


obj cts. 


{Fen. 16} 


the | 


| Chancery ought 


| Lord C 
5) 
} 


| his court 


iis 


they 


i every Liberal to attend this day, 
| that Parliament itself, as well as the Lord 
| Chancellor, 
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of justice, is aggravated in the case of @ 
Member of the Legislature, and not ¢ pri- 
vileged.’ It requires little knowledge of 
Parliamentary history, and legal decisions, 
to be able to pronounce that, as in the 
case of Mr. Long Wellesley, the Court of 
not to be overridden by 
of Com: With respect to 
‘contempt’ assigned by a 
oainst Mr. Charlton, 

Privile ge Committee is 
It for the 
contempt ’ of 
In the present 
we under- 


the House 


the 
‘ i 


nons. 
particular 
hancellor ag 
hat the 
jurisdiction, 
a 


prehend t { 
appellate 
ve to decide 
and authority. 
the perpetrator 
petitioner of the 
such he is surely 
rable to the jurisdiction of the Court 
petitions and practises. But 
whippe: now inform us, that 
peculiar Committee not only to 
Mr. Charlton is * privi- 
but is also to determine, whether 
nce is not, a * contempt’ of 
Chancery—that Is to say, 

to usurp the functions of the 
Mr. Charlton’s letters to Mr. W 
ham, and to the Lord Chancellor, 
may be acct ptable, as a matter of taste, 
to the but the ‘ whippers-in’ will 
it hard to persuade the country, or 
House of Commons collectively, tha 
his epistles r, as well as sub- 
versive of the course of justice. In charity 
to the hon. Member, they may desire to 
use him for ulterior objects; but, what- 
ever the report of a ‘ whipped’ Committee, 
t will fail in persuading a reformed 
[louse of Commons, that the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, and the highest judicial 
officers of the realm, are to be insulted 
with impunity, or that the municipal 
rights of a populous borough are to be 
to the old nuisance of borough- 

If the ‘whip’ is to decide 
this constitutional and important reference, 
we hope it will be applic d on both sides 
of the House. Certainly it is the duty of 
in order 


ad 


O is 


what Is ‘ 


lustance, is 


t ind. 


Court. 


a and counsel 
In relations, 


athe 
— ; 

in which be 

Ee 

: s-1n 
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can } 1 = 

ide whether 

ie 

red, 
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ofte Or 
e Court 
are 

judve | 
& 
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} 


Tories, 


find 


ire not vulga 


ov 
ey 


sacrincedl 


mongering, 


may not be brought into 
contempt.’” The right hon. Gentleman 
then moved, after handing in the Morning 
Chronicle Thursday, Feb. 16, to the 
clerk at the table, that John Black, the 
printer and proprietor of the Morning 
| Chronicle, be summoned to attend at the 
bar of the House the next day. 

Lord John Russell could have wished 


‘ 
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that the right hon. Gentleman had taken 
some further time for consideration before 
he adopted this proceeding. However, if 
the right hon. Gentleman, as he appeared 
to be, was only the organ of the Committee 
of Privileges, then he must say that the 
Committee, in wishing to press this matter, 
had not in his judgment, taken a course 
which was either worthy or expedient. 
The House had been accustomed now 
for some years to indulge public writers in 
a great latitude of observation; and the 
custom which formerly prevailed of Mem- 
bers taking offence at some paragraph or 
other, ana calling the publisher to the 
bar, had fallen into disuse. He must say, 
that for the last two or three years, if any 
complaint of this kind was to be made, 


Privileges— 


those who had most often cause to com- | 


plain were the majority of that House. 
There were no terms of abuse, no terms by 
which men could be vilified or lowered in 
the estimation of their fellow country-men, 
which had not been applied to the ma- 
jority of that House. 


minor observations of this description he | 
would refer to a charge delivered by a 
Lord Bishop, in which after representing 
the majority of the House and their pro- 


ceedings to be under the guidance of a 
faction who wished to destioy all the in- 
stitutions and establishments of the coun- 
try, said that certain Members of that 
House who were sufficiently designated 
by the reverend Prelate professing the 
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But, to pass over | 
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of privileges had been “ whipped up,’ and 
that the Committee was in some degree 
influenced by party spirit? Even sup- 
posing that there was some foundation for 
that charge, what did it amount to? 
Why, merely that party feeling prevailed 
in that House, which could hardly escape 
its influence, while so much party spirit 
existed in the country, and that some 
Members of the Committee had attended 
more from party spirit than from a desire 
to give a fair and dispassionate consider- 
ation to the question before it. He would 
not enter into the consideration of the 
‘course which the Committee had pursued 
‘during the investigation. He thought 
that their best vindication was in the 
Report which had been presented. They 
had given as their opinion—an opinion 
from which he, on the only occasion on 
'which he attended at the Committee, 
| differed—that they were bound to sift the 
entire charge against Mr. Charlton, and 
/examine the letters addressed to the 
Master and the Lord Chancellor. He 
differed from them in that respect, but 
‘these Gentlemen said that they were 
‘bound to protect the Members of that 
| House in the enjoyment of their just pri- 
| vileges, and that an inquiry was necessary. 
He believed that they had come to a 
correct decision, in declaring that Mr. 
| Charlton’s privilege of Parliament ought 
| not to protect him under the circumstances, 
'and he must say that having so acted, to 





Roman Catholic faith, had been guilty of | prosecute the writer of a paragraph in a 


treachery and perjury. He must say, that 
if they were to take notice of breaches of 
privilege of this kind, they ought not to 
lose a moment in vindicating the honour 
of those Members of the House, who for 
giving their votes in Parliament, and for 
nothing else, had been declared by the 
right rev. Prelate in his charge to his 
clergy to have been guilty of treachery 
and perjury. For his own part, though 


when he read that pamphlet he thought it | 
as gross a breach of privilege as had ever 


been committed, yet he was convinced 
that the Members who were attacked and 
the House would do better to treat it with 
utter contempt, and not take any notice 
of such proceedings, but act according to 
their own sentiments of what was their 
duty as Members of the Legislature. 
Were they, then, now to be told that they 
ought to take up cases of this kind, in 
which a journalist had thought proper to 
state that some Members of the Committee 


| newspaper was really beneath the dignity 
|of the House. He was told that there 
were paragraphs on the opposite side with 
regard to the divisions in the Committee, 
either attacking or ridiculing, he did not 
know which, his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney-General for the part he had 
taken. If, therefore, the House should 
resolve to call before it the writer of the 
paragraph in the Morning Chronicle, 
they would be obliged to order the at- 
tendance of the printers of the Morning 
Post and the John Bull, and see what 
were the observations which had been 
made with respect to the conduct of the 
House of Commons. He really did hope 
that the Committee would be satisfied 
with what had been done, and would not 
think of carrying the proceedings further, 
If the Committee wanted any defence, it 
was contained in their own report. It 
was very inconvenient to take notice of all 





observations on the character and conduct 
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of the Members of the House when acting 
in the performance of their duty. He 
really hoped the matter would not be 
further proceeded with, and that it would 
not be necessary to discuss the question, 
but that the sense of the House would be 
against it. 

Mr. Praed was not going to oppose 
himself to the sense of the House on this 
motion, but having been regular in his 
attendance at the Committee he wished 
to say a few words. The noble Lord had 
attempted to defend one violation of their 
privileges, by referring to what the noble 
Lord called another. He could not how- 
ever conceive the least analogy between 
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Committee was a strictly private one, and 
carried on its proceedings with closed 
doors, an inquiry was necessary in this 
case, because the writer almost assumed 
that he derived his information from some 
Member of the Committee, and it oc- 
curred to him that there was no other 
opportunity of pointing out the gross and 
scandalous nature of the paragraph than 
by adopting this mode of proceeding. 
For his own part, having been most as- 
siduous in his attendance on the Com- 
mittee, he would say, that on his honour 
as a Gentleman and Member of Parlia- 
ment, he believed that there was not 
a shadow of foundation for one single 


Privileges Publication. 


the case cited by the noble Lord and that | innuendo contained in the paragraph in 
to which his right hon. Friend had called | question. 

the attention of the House. At all events,| Mr. Wynn had no wish to press the 
the discussion of a question of very grave | motion, but he had brought it forward 
importance was not to be approached in| in the exercise of an indispensable duty, 
the manner in which the noble Lord, as} as Chairman of the Committee. He 
he thought with very mistaken taste, had | would not enter into any argument on the 
treated it to-night. He was very sorry | question, but it appeared to him that the 
that two questions of very serious Parlia- | present case was widely different from any 
mentary importance should have been | which the noble Lord had cited, inasmuch 
received with levity, but he assured them, {as it represented a Committee of the 


whatever reception might be given to| House 


the observations he had to offer, that it 


would not disturb his self-possession. 
trusted, at the same time, that he should 
not himself say anything offensive to the | 
feelings of any individual, or discourteous | Members opposite, who had attended the 


to the House at large. 


With submission | 


of Commons sitting upon a 
judicial question as a packed special jury. 


He | It was intinitely more offensive than any 
| of the publications which had been men- 


tioned. He could only appeal to hon. 


Committee, to declare whether they be- 


to the noble Lord, he would submit to! lieved that any Members of it were ac- 


case then under their consideration. 
individual had written a private letter 
offensive to a person exercising the func- 
tions of a judge ina particular case, and 
calculated improperly to influence his 
decision in a matter pending before him. 
For writing that letter the Lord Chancellor 
had committed that individual to an inde- 
finite imprisonment, and he now stood 
committed to the Fleet for writing that 
offensive private letter, calculated to pro- 
duce an influence upon the decision of 
the proper judge, until the Lord Chan- 
cellor should make a further order. 
here was a paragraph in a newspaper pub- 
lished, calculated improperly to influence 
the Members of the Committee of Privi- 
leges in the discharge of a judicial duty, 
and he must say, that the writer of the 
paragraph ought to have some kind of 
regard to the subject which formed the 
matter for the investigation of the Com- 
mittee. It did appear to him, that as the 


him a case a little more analogous to the | tuated by an undue political bias, 


An|had sat in the chair, and he certainly 


But | 





He 


could declare, as his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Praed) had done, on his 
honour as a Gentleman and Member 
of Parliament, that he had seen nothing of 
the kind. 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 


Priviteces Pusriication.] Lord J. 
Russel/ next rose to move for a Select Com- 
mittee on a subject certainly of very great 
importance, but on which, at that stage of 
the proceedings, he did not think it right 
to address the House at any length. With 
regard to their privileges, it appeared to him 
that they had now come pretty nearly to 
what was, as he thought, a proper position 
for them to hold — namely, that they 
possessed every privilege necessary for 
carrying on their proceedings freely and 
undisturbed, while they did not wish to 
carry them beyond that limit. In former 
times it might have been necessary to pu- 
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had been employed for the purpose of 
interfering with the proceedings of the 
House, But those times had long since 
gone by, and at present it was only 
necessary for them to take such procecd- 


ings as would enable them to carry on | 


attend to 


without 


their discussions or debates, and 
the business of the country, 


disturbance in the exercise of their function. | 


These were powers which all courts ought 
to possess, and which all courts assumed. 
The question to which he wi 

ately | to call the attention of the House was 
the proceedings which had taken place in 
the Court of King’s Bench with re: 
the publication of papers ord 
printed by the House. Now, he thought 
it could not be denied that the House must 
have a certain latitude in that 
and that they ought to preseribe fi 
selves what that latitude ought to be. 
ordering any papers to printed 
published, it was, he thought 
necessary to 
ought not to be contined to Mer 
House, because, if they 
they would evidently be without t] 
of proceeding and judgu 1g many c 
which they had to legi slate. It w 
the most important privileges of ti 
that all men should have the right 
make their known to 
House, and if the ee received all com- 
plaints that were 2 them 
which were not capable of proof might, i1 
the eye of the law, be conside es libels. 
But it would be amen le for the House 
to lay down a limit so as to p 


i dl immedi- 


’ 
red to be 


respi ct. 


r toem- 


hardly 
argue 
rs of the 
a limit 


nbe 
took « meee 
le means 
itt ases for 


S$ one 


complaints 


made, some 


: 
proceedings were not known, it would be 
impossible for the House tolegislate for the 


country. Then arose the question whether if 


the House made its proceedings in any way 
public, it was to do as in former times— 
publish them under the authority of the 
Speaker of the House, or in any other way ? 
Both methods were, he believed, 
publications in point of law. The issue 


as 


uv 


of 1,200 copies of any report by order of | 


the Speaker was as much a publication as 
a sale of any number of copies ; and he 
could not see, for his part, 
upon which the issue by order of the 


Speaker should be considered a fair and | 


permitted proceeding, and the publication | 
of them by way of sale, and under the 
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nish a judge for invading their privileges, | 
because then the prerogative of the Crown } 
| made to suffer damages by action at law. 
| 


it 
| Committee 


pect to 


was 


that their distribution | 


of | 
e subj Ct, | 

to | 
that | 
ibe setting a 


| usefulness as me 


| grec 
jleave persons acting under 
revent com- | 
plaints being made to the House, and by | 
the House transmitted to the public ; if its 


the grounds | ¢ 
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authority of the House, should bring the 


printer Into a court of justice, and he be 


But before they came 
opinion on the subject, 


to any decided 
they would find 
have a Select 

the purpose of stating to 
the House what precedents had arisen, 
and what was the law and _ practice of 
Parliament with respect to the publication 
of their proceedit The question which 
had arisen was one which fairly brought the 
maiter in dispute under the consideration 
of Parlias It had originated in the 
publication of a report which he had him- 
self presented to the House, not by com- 
mand from Majesty, but in pursuance 
Act of Parliament, which directed 

that the reports of the inspectors of prisons 
hould be laid before Parliament. The in- 

spectors had stated what cases ofabuse they 


more advantageous to 


jor 


gs, 


nent. 


is 


of an 


had discovered, aud the reasons which had 
In | 


and | 


them to call attention to such 
abuses ; and if they had not done so, how 
that Hlouse to apply a remedy toa 
public grievance ? There was no stepping 
out of their way on the part of the 
pectors ; no wish on their part or his 
who laid the report on the table toinjurea 
private individual, and, therefore, he 
thought, that if in such cases it were not 
allowable for the House to publish its 
proceedings, and they were to submit to 
such a restraint on their power, they would 
precedent by which their 
tubers of the Legislature 
much curtailed, and ina 
and they would 
their orders 
liable to = ialties and forfeitures in the 
la fle would not detain the 

citi any precedents now; he 
wished rather to wait till the Committee 
had made their report, and, therefore, he 
would conclude by movin o— ‘That a 
Select Committee be appointed to ascertain 
the 1 practice of Parliament 


induced 


ns 


would be v ery 


at degree destroyed, 


courts of 


House by 


law and 
respecting the circulation and publication 
of papers. printed by order of the House 
both prior to, and since, the order for the 
sale of such papers.” 

Mr. Willams Wynn would be very 
sorry to enter into any argument founded 
on the particular circumstances of this 

‘ase, which were stronger than all others 
which had occurred with respect to the 
attempt made to limit the privileges of 
; but he must say, that if there 
which afforded a fuller 


| the House 
was one cane 
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justification than others for the exercise : 
their authority, that was to be found i 
the present. The House, in consequence 
of complaints that had been made respect- 
ing prison discipline had passed an Act 
directing i inspec tors to ke appointed, who 
from time to time should 
to the House. A_ report 
inspectors being printed and laid 
the House by the Secretary of State, 
order that the report should be of service, 
it was essential that it should be circulated 
through the country. He might be all 
further to say, that it was essential also by 
publication to permit those found 
themselves nsured j 
defend themselves - obt 
tunity of making 
He really felt bound to say, 
seemed to him to fo 
vindications that could be made 
expediency of ordering pubtications of t! 
kind to be sold, even if th y had 
practice of Parliament for the last 150 yeas 
in their favour. 

Motion agreed 
pointed, 


make 


from 


reports 


those 


in 
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he 
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moved for leave to bring 
and regulate Pluralitics 
residence in certai 
think that it was ther 
go into any length 
Bill, as it similar 

which was introduced last yea 

passed the House of Lords and went thre 
some of its that Hou 
chief object prevent the 
pluralities in 

were ten miles apart. 
would be much better t 
after it had been brought in and printed ; 
for instance, on the reading. He 
conciuded with moving for le to 
in a Bill to restrain and re plurali- 
ties, and to enforce certain 
cases, 

Mr. Hume concurred with the 
Lord, that it would be better to discuss the 
merits of the Bill at a future stage ; 
begged to protest against any measure that 
would | have the effect of legalising plurali- 
ties. He never could sanction them, but 
would abolish them altogether; and on the 
next occasion he was determined to take 


Was né arly 


stages in 
Was, to 

1 ’ 
all cases where the 
He ht that it 


to di scuss the 


) 

} 
+] 
ul 


thong 


DY 
bolt) 


second 

3 1 
ave bring 
oul ite 
resit lenee in 


= 
hnovie 


. — j 
the sense of the House upon the subject. | 


He rose to make these few observations, 


lest, as happened last year, his silence | the more they were 
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might be construed as assenting to this and 
the other Church Bill. 
Motion agreed to. 
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Benerir Socreries.] Mr. Barlow 
Hoy in pursuance of notice he 
had to call the attention of the 
House to the number of p: titions prese nted 
from vi the country with re- 
spect fit societies. He of 
be of great advantage 
by which they were governed 
were embodied in an Act, and that this 
be so framed that, while it 

cks suflicient to prevent abuse, 

sarily or 

the power of 


rose, f the 
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suflicient for their ¢ 
by the magistrates at quarter sessions, or 
barrister of four o1 \ stand- 
The extension of those bodies would 

to remove a heavy burthen from the 
rates; for the wished to 

p themselves independent of the work- 

» keep aloof from the relief provided 
Poor-laws, and instead of being 
embarrassed in their opera- 
tion by the laws, they ought to be encou- 
raged by those laws; and, in his opinion, 
left to themselves in 
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house, 
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the management of their property, it would 
be so much the better. He thought that 
they ought to be allowed to frame their 
own laws, and when those laws received 
the sanction of the magistrates at quarter 
sessions, such laws, so sanctioned, would, 
he was certain, be found well adapted to 
promote the good government of those 
societies and to secure the objects which 
the members had in view. The mode at 
present in operation tended to fetter their 
Operation, and to restrain their increase ; 
and the variety of laws which were now in | 
force, and which distracted and bewildered | 
simple men, by their apparently contradic- 
tory character, had im many instances, 
prevented the formation of benefit societies. 
If, then, those who had forwarded petitions 
to that House were right, and if their com- 
plaints were well founded, the House ought 
to alter the law, and to substitute some 
easy method which would be understood, | 
without difficulty, by all men. Now, the | 
truth of the allegations contained in the | 
petitions could only be ascertained after | 
full and fair inquiry, and he therefore | 
hoped that a Committee would be granted, | 
upon the report of which a comprehensive | 
measure could be framed for the regula- | 
tion of those important institutions. At 
present there were twelve or thirteen Acts | 
relating to benefit societies, and in his 
opinion all those Acts ought to be repealed, | 
and one of a more simple and_ general 

character introduced in their place. The 

rules of those societies ought not to be | 
placed in the power ofa barrister, residing | 
at a distance perhaps from the spot where 
the institution was formed; nor ought | 
they to be strictly assimilated to each other, 
for local peculiarities would necessarily | 
demand a body of regulations adapted to 
those peculiarities, and no barrister could, 
however able he might be, form one gene- 
ral table which would be applicable to 
every case. He therefore trusted that the 
noble Lord would allow a Committee ; that 
he would grant those institutions the pro- 
tection craved in the petitions which had 
been presented ; and that he would, in 
short, allow them to do what they pleased 
with their own. It was his wish to aid his 
industrious countrymen; he had no per- 
sonal object in view in bringing the subject 
before the House, and he hoped that the 
praiseworthy efforts of the humbler classes 
of their countrymen to assist each other, and 
to keep themselves independent of the 
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Poor-laws, would meet with every encour- 
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agement from that House. The hon, 
Gentleman concluded by moving for the 
appointment of a Committee. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, it was be- 
cause he felt deeply the importance of 
benefit societies, that he would entreat the 
House not to grant the Committee which 
the hon. Gentleman had moved for. Dur- 
ing the last few years several Committees 
had sat for the purpose of inquiring into 
the operation of the laws for the regulation 
of benefit societies: and the result had 
been, that a Bill was brought in by a noble 
friend of his, who was now a Member of 
the upper House, and that Bill having 
passed both Houses of Parliament was now 
the Act by which those societies were 
regulated. The hon. Member had talked 
much of the petitions and complaints 
made against that act; but what was the 
fact? Since 1829 only one petition had 
been presented from Scotland, one from 
Ireland, and about twenty from England, 
Now, what was the number of benefit 
societies in the United Kingdom? It did 
not fall much short of 5,000. If, then, 
there had been only from twenty to twenty 
five petitions presented to the House since 
the year 1829, there were, he thought, 


, good grounds for concluding that the 


members of those societies were satisfied 


‘with the laws affecting the regulation of 


those institutions. He was convinced that 
to appoint a Committee, or to propose to 
alter the Jaws, would be productive, 
instead of a good, ofa very bad, effect. To 
adopt such measures would create great 


anxiety in the minds of the members, and 


give rise to doubts which would retard the 


‘increase of those societies, and prevent 


many from joining those which were 
already formed, though they might be in- 
clined at present to enrull themselves as 
members. The hon. Gentleman com- 
plained of grievances; but where was the 
hardship? By the Act, certain privileges 
were granted to those societies, and all that 
it required was, that if they chose to avail 
themselves of those privileges they should 
conform to certain things which the Act 
enjoined. Any Gentleman who had at- 
tended to the subject, and who had con- 
sidered the operations of those societies 
before and since the passing of the Act, 
could not doubt that it had proved ex- 
tremely beneficial. As far as he could 
understand the matter, the effect of that 
Act had been to give increased confidence 
to the members of those societies, and ad- 
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ditional security to the poor man that his 
funds would not be wasted improperly. 
He would call the attention of the House 
to one fact, which he thought proved the 
beneficial tendency of the Act. Within a 
period of six years the contributors and the 
amount of contributions had nearly 
doubled. 
butors was 300,000, and the amount of 
money lodged 13,000,000/.; while by the 
last returns it appeared that the num- 
ber of contributors was 600,000, and 
the amount contributed upwards of 
20,000,000/. He objected to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, because the moment 
the subject was touched upon by one, alarm 
and insecurity would pervade the minds of 
the poorer class of scciety, who were the 
principal contributors. If the hon. Mem- 
ber thought any alteration of the existing 
law necessary, let him bring in a Bill for the 
purpose, and he (Mr. P. Thomson) for one 
would not oppose its introduction, but 
would give it his best consideration. The 
adoption of such a course would not create 
that alarm which wou!d result from the 
appointment of a Select Committee. No 
information had reached him that such a 
Bill was necessary or would be productive 


of good, or would be one to which he could 
give his sanction; but he considered thata 
more preferable course for the hon. Mem- 
ber to follow than the one which he now, 


called upon the House to adopt. 

Colonel Wood regretted the determina- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman not to 
granta Committee. He thought the increase 
in the number of benefit societies, and 
their growing importance, formed a new 
reason for the appointmentofa Committee ; 
while the introduction of the recent mea- 
sure of Poor-laws, which had thrown the 
poorer classes of society so much upon 
their own resources, rendered it a matter 
of the utmost importance to secure for the 
poor, annuities in their old age. In his 
opinion, benefit societies supplied those 
annuities on an extensive scale; and to 


have those institutions well regulated was | 


an object worthy of the attention of that 
House. According to Mr. Price's tables 
the members, on ihe payment, periodically, | 
ofatrifling sum in their youth, weresecured 
in the enjoymentof 6s. a-week when they 
reached sixty-five years of age, and 12s. 
a-week after seventy. If, then, the poor 
were not to look to the workhouse for relief, 
they ought to be encouraged to lay up a_ 
portion of their earnings, in the days of | 
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In 1829, the number of contri- | 


| Opportunity 
alleged grievances ; and if they turned out 
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youth and strength, to secure them in- 
dependence in their old age; and that 
House ought not to refuse a remedy for 
the grievances of which they complained, 
or to consider of a plan for extending the 
benefits which those societies were calcu- 
lated to confer upon the industrious 
poor. 

Mr. Hume was sorry that a Committee 
was refused. When the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hoy) brought forward a similar mo- 
tion last Session, the only objection on 
the part of Ministers was want of time; 
and he distinctly understood that a pledge 
had been given, that no opposition would, 
in this Session, be offered to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee. He did think, that 
what had fallen from hon. Members 
on the opposite side of the House, regard- 
ing the changes which the Poor-laws were 
operating in society, was deserving of the 
most serious consideration ; and if a Come 
mittee were granted, some scheme might 
be devised which, by means of those 
benefit societies, would render the lower 
classes of the people more independent 
of the relief afforded by the workhouse to 
the poor. He doubted whether legislation 
would be of any advantage to the larger 
societies; but there were smaller ones 
which did not come within the strict rule, 
and they could not avail themselves of the 
advantages enjoyed by others. He was 
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aware that nothing could be more advan- 


tageous than to give every possible encou- 
ragement to provident societies. He had 
received from forty to fifty deputations 
from different societies, whose petitions he 
had presented, who approved of the Bill 
as a whole, but wishing that some amend- 
ment of it should take place. He agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. P. 
Thomson) that it would be extremely 
improper to put this subject at sea, but an 
inquiry ought to be granted. He knew 
at least 100 societies that required it, and 
whose affairs could not be provided for by 
the working of the present Bill. Why, he 
wished to know, was there an objection to 
inquiry? Where was the danger? The 
only objection that could be stated was 
loss of time. If the Committee was 
granted, the hon. Member would have an 
of bringing forward the 


not to be of a character that required re- 


dress, the House would not be bound to 


act upon them. But if any benefit could 
be conferred, why should it not be done ? 
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and sure he was, that the Government | 
could not do better than encourage, to| 
the utmost of their power, these socicties. | 
Though good might come from such an, 
inquiry, harm could not; and he there- | 
fore hoped that, notwithstanding what} 
had passed, a Committee would yet be! 
granted. 

Mr. Ingham did think that the appoint- 
ment of a Committee would not be pro- 
ductive of any good. It would not in his 
Opinion encourage the formation of those 
societies, or promote the objects which 
they had in view; but, on the contrary, 
would tend to infuse doubts into the 
minds of the Members, and restrain those, 
who might be inclined, from joining them. 
What the grievance was of which they 
complained he could not understand. A! 
few petitions had been presented against 
the present regulations; but to prove} 
that those regulations were beneficial, 
they had the acquiescence of the whole re- 
maining number of the 5,000 or 6,000 
societies then existing. It was said that 
the fee paid to the barrister for revisin 
the rules was beyond the power of some; 
but this he thought could hardly be the 
case ; and he had frequently been deputed 
to convey to the barrister the warmest ex- 
pressions of gratitude for the interest he 
had manifested in the societies in his vici- 
nity. He objected toa Committee, on the 
ground that its inquiries would only tend 
to defeat the object which the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hoy) had in view. 

Mr. Baines thought a Committee would 
prove advantageous, as it would, in his 
opinion, tend to increase the number of 
benefit societies. Those societies tended | 
to make the humbler classes of society 
independent in mind, and to elevate their 
character ; while, at the same time, they 
provided a certain support for sickness and 
old age. An inquiry would, in bis opinion | 
be productive of benefit; and any sugges- 
tion from that House would be attended | 
with the best effect. In the town which} 
he had the honour to represent, they had 
failed to found those societies on a solid | 
foundation, and he, therefore, thought 
that inquiry would give permanency and 
stability to such institutions. He could 
not understand the objection of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the President of the 
Board of Trade. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that a Committee would 
give insecurity ; but in his opinion it would 
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give confidence ; and, in combination with 
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the Poor-laws, might render those societies 
highly beneficial. He would state a cir- 
| cumstance to the House which illustrated 
the character of the members of those 
institutions. He had made some inquiries 
of agaoler who had informed him that 
of the 20,000 prisoners he had had in his 
there was not one man connected 
with a benefit society. That fact demon- 
strated that those societies were a guard 
on public morals, and they further saved 
the poor-rates, and in every way were con- 
ducive tothe public good. ‘They tended 

their own benefactors, to 
teach them provident habits, and to induce 
them to provide for old age and sickness 
out of their own industry, instead of trust- 
ing to the Poor-laws for support. He 
therefore trusted that they would receive 
every encouragement which that House 
could give them; and a Committee to 
inquire into the laws affecting their opera- 
tion, and into the grievances of which they 
complained, would, in his estimation, be 
productive of the best results. 

Mr. George F. Young considered that 
the eulogy which had been passed by the 
hon. Member for Leeds on these societies 
was not called for, because but one sen_ 
timent prevailed on the subject, and that 
was, that every possible encouragement 
ought to be afforded them. He was in 
daily communication with persons be- 
longing to benefit societies, and he had 
never heard any complaints from them ; 
he therefore inferred from that circum- 
stance, and inasmuch as he had not been 
called upon to support the motion of the 
hon. Member for Southampton, that in- 
quiry was not desired. 

Mr. F. Baring said, that having been a 
member of three Committees on benefit 
societies, he was bound to say that the 
calculations on which many of their pro- 
ceedings were based, were frequently very 
loose. He thought, however, that no 
specific good would be obtained by the 
appointment of a Committee. Mr. Port- 
man’s Bill had in view the procuring more 
certain returns of the extent of the money 
operations of those societies, and the re- 
vision of them by a competent person, in 
order that new and more correct tables 
might be made out. This was an opera- 
tion requiring time for its full develop- 
ment, and that time had not yet been 
allowed to elapse. Under these circum- 
stances, he really did not see what call 
there was for any new measure on the 
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subject of these benefit societies ; and as! 
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r hearing that his Majesty’s 


the appointment of a Committee would | ters were determined to oppose the ap- 


occasion great inconvenience, without a 

commensurate good, he tho saa the ho 

Gentleman should bring 

specific proposition of amendment before 

the question could be prop rly mooted. 
Mr. O'Connell said, that comp! 

had very generally been made 1 

of the operation of t! 

leading features of the Dill 
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ferent societies. Among other thing 
thought the mode of keeping the accounts 
might be i improved, 

Sir G. Strickland said, that 
Portman’s Act and the svstem of ret 
had come into operation, there 
fewer failures and okruptei 
societies than before. He 
present operation of 
and therefore that the hon. 
ought to make out a strong 
sought to disturb them. 

Mr. Ewart could say, from the com 
munications which he had received from 
several benefit societies in the 
he had the honour to: 
people did not desire any 
constitution of these soc 
a Committee 
would send 
advantage of the 
thought that the sugee 
hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny 
had just thrown out was a suggestion 
which would most effectually assist the 
hon. Member for Southampton in the ac- 
complishment of his objects. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe that the 
mechanics of the metropolis made great 
complaints of the laws regulating the 
constitution of these societies. Wiathin 
the last two hours he had received a letter 
from a large body of them, requesting him 
to'support the motion of the hon, Member 
for Southampton. He was afraid that 
great disappointment would be the result 
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y justices. 
had had 
nt with reference 
tis re en then before the House. He 
had also intended to speak upon the ques- 
tion ; but, seeing the indisposition of the 
Speaker, he would not, unnecessarily, 
protract the discussion upon it. 


they disappre ved. 


the — 
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The Speaker immediately rose and said: 
—‘' There is no reason that I should not 
sit here to any hour that the House may 
think fit, and nothing would be more 
painful to me than to think that I had 
been the cause of unnecessarily postponing 
or delaying the public business,” 

Mr. B. Hoy briefly replied. He could 
not see how any alarm, inconvenience, or 
incertitude, could be created among the 
labouring classes by acceding to his mo- 
tion for a Committee. He could not ac- 
cede to the suggestion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny for this rea- 
son—that the right hon. President of the 
Board of Trade had that evening informed 
him, that if he (Mr. Hoy) brought in a 
Bill upon the subject, he should feel it to 
be his duty to meet it with the most 
strenuous Opposition. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that the 
hon. Member for Southampton had cer- 
tainly misunderstood what had fallen from 
him when he last addressed the House, 
He had not said that he would oppose the 
Bill of the hon. Member; but having 
heard in private something of the nature 
of that Bill, he had said that he could not 
give it his support. He would now say, 
distinctly, that if the hon. Member chose 
to bring in his Bill, he would give it, as 
was his duty, every consideration in his 

ower. 

Mr. M. Philips did not wish to enter 
into so wide a field of inquiry as the ap- 
pointment of this Committee would of ne- 
cessity open. Though there were many 
benefit societies in the south which he re- 
presented, he had not received from any 
of them any complaints against the existing 
state of the law upon that subject. 

The House divided:—Ayes 66; Noes 
142 :—Majority 76. 


List of the Ayes. 


Arbuthnot, hon. H. Crewe, Sir G. 
Attwood, T. Dutield, T. 
Bailey, J. Duncombe, T. 
Bainbridge, E. T. Eaton, R. J. 
Baines, E. Elley, Sir J. 
Beauclerk, Major Elphinstone, H. 
Bell, M. Forster, C. S. 
Bernal, R. Gaskell, J. M. 
Blackstone, W. S. Gladstone, W. E. 
Bowles, G. R. Grimston, hon. E. H. 
Bowring, Dr. Harvey, D. W. 
Buckingham, J. S. Hawes, B, 

Buller, C. Hinde, J. 

Cole, hon. A. H, Hogg, J. W. 
Compton, H, C. Humphery, John 
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Jervis, John 

Jones, Wilson 
Irton, Samuel 
Leader, J. T. 
Lister, E. C. 
Lushington, C. 
Marsland, H, 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Neeld, J. 

O’Brien, W. S. 
Palmer, George 
Pechell, Captain 
Pringle, A. 

Pryme, G. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Ruthven, E. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 


Adam, Admiral 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Alston, Rowland 
Angerstein, John 
Attwood, M. 
Barclay, D. 
Barclay, C. 
Baring, T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bethell, Richard 
Bewes, T. 

Bish, 'T. 

Blake, M. J. 
Bodkin, J. 
Bolling, W. 
Borthwick, Peter 

| Brady, D. C. 

| Bramston, T. W. 

| Bridgman, H. 

| Brotherton, J. 
Browne, R. D. 
Buller, E. 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Byng, G. S. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Canning, rt. hn. SirS, 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chaplin, Colonel 
Chapman, A. 
Chetwynd, Captain 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Chisholm, A. W. 
Collier, J. 

Coote, Sir C. 
Crawley, S. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Divett, E. 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Ewart, W. 
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Stormont, Lord 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Thompson, Colonel 
Thornley, T. 
Trench, Sir F. 
Trevor, hon. A. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Walter, John 
Wason, R. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
White, Samuel 
Wilks, John 
Williams, W. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Colonel 


TELLERS, 
Hoy, James B. 
Hume, J. 


List of the Nors. 


Fector, J. M. 
Finn, W. F. 
Fitzsimon, C, 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Folkes, Sir W. 
Fort, J. 

Gaskell, D. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Gordon, R. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Grattan, H. 
Grimston, Lord Visc. 
Hall, Benjamin 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Handley, H. 
Harland, W.C 
Hastie, A. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 
Hayes, Sir E. S. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Holland, E. 
Horsman, E. 
Houstoun, G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hurst, R. H. 
James, William 
Jones, T. 
Knight, H. G. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lawson, A. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Leveson, Lord 
Loch, J. 

Long, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Martin, J. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Miles, W. 
Miles, P. J. 
Mosley, Sir O. 
Mostyn, hon. E. 
Murray, rt. hon. J. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
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North, F. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Parker, J. 

Parry, Sir L. P. J. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Philips, M. 
Phillipps, C. M. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Potter, R. 
Poulter, J. S 
Power, J. 
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Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, V. 

Sturt, H.C. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thomson, C. P. 
Townley, R. G. 
Troubridge, Sir E.'T. 
Tulk, C. A. 

Tynte, C. J. K. 
Vesey, hon. T. 

Vyvy: an, Sir R. 

W alker, C.. A. 

Price, 8. G. Wall, C. B. 

Reid, Sir J. KR. Wallace, R. 

Rice, rt. hon. T. S. Warburton, IH. 
Richards, J. Weyland, Major 
Richards, R. Wigney, Isaac N. 
Rickford, W. Wilde, Sergeant 
Rippon, ¢ ‘uthbert Williams, R. 

Roche, William Williams, W. A. 
Roche, David Worsley, Lord 
Rundle, John Wynn, rt. hon. C. 
Sandon, Lord Visct. Young, G.F. 

Scott, Sir E D. Young, J 

Stanley, E. J. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 
Strickland, Sir G. Baring, — 

Tue SprrirvaL Preers.] Mr. C. 
Lushington said, in reference to the obser- 
vation made by an hon. Gentleman 
him respecting the health of the Speaker, | 


TELLERS. 
Ingham, R. 


that he was perfectly ready to postpone his 
motion if such were the wish of the House. | 


[Cries of ‘No, wv.”} He would then 
proceed. So much had at different 
times been said in that House on the sub- 
ject of Church reform, that it would be 
unnecessary for him to trouble them with 
any preliminary remarks; and he felt quite 
sure, that the House, would be disposed to 
entertain with patience such statements 
and reasonings as the natureof the question 
rendered it necessary to lay before them, 
and that he hoped the time had now arriv od 
when the question which his motion involved 
would be thought to merit more serious 
attention than motions of a similar cha- 
racter had hitherto obtained. He hoped 
also that in any remarks which he might 
make, he should manifest that which “he 
really felt—a sincere respect for the 
motives of every hon. Member, while on 
the other hand he thought he had a right 
to expect that his own motives would not 
be misinterpreted. The question was one 


of the gravest moment—it was one of 


such paramount importance, that he hoped 

the House would feel the indulgence of any 

prejudice whatever on such an occasion 

was utterly misplaced. It was, he would 

maintain, the duty of every man in that 
YOL, XXXVI. {rit} 


{Fes. 16} 





| mous, 


| deavouring to ascertain the 
/such a practice had upon the minds of 
the public at large, he had examined se- 
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House to come to the discussion of that 
question with an earnest wish to examine 
it deliberately, and to decide upon its 
merits after cool reflection. He had long 
pondered upon the question with much 


The Spiritual Peers. 


| anxiety, but in arriving at the conclusion 


to which all his deliberations led, he must 
say, that he paid very little attention to 
the records contained in the journals of 
the House of Lords, and as little to 
the proceedings of the House of Com- 
He rather preferred to study 
the effect which the existence of spiritual 


| Peers had upon the minds of the peo- 
| ple than the opinions or feelings which 
| their 
| liament 


the walls of Par- 
produced upon the 
House. Besides en- 
effect which 


within 
have 
either 


presence 
might 
Members of 


veral polemical writers,and he had gone 
the length of cousulting upon the subject 
that highest of all authorities, in which 


| there was no error—that code which could 
not be disputed. 
| apprehensive that he was about to deliver 
near | 


The House need not be 


a homily—all he meant then to trouble 
i them with on that point was, that in the 
sacred volume there could be found no 
authority, no trace of an authority, for 
that frequent desertion of their spiritual 
duties of which Bishops, so long as they 
remained Peers of Parliament, must ne- 
cessarily be guilty. The object of his 
motion was to relieve spiritual Peers from 
Parliamentary duties—to relieve them 
from duties incompatible with a discharge 
of the sacred trusts committed to them, 
and which they had vowed and sworn in 
the most solemn manner to fulfil. He was 
as willing as any man to allow for change 
of circumstances—he was willing to make 
aniple allowance for an alteration in the 
spirit of the time, but he could not help 
referring once more to the fact, that the 
highest of all authorities, not only did not 
contain any sanction of an union of tem- 
poral dignities with the episcopal office, 
but expressly prohibited to Bishops an in- 
terference with secular affairs. Their in- 
terference in secular administration had 
been by Bishop Watson well described as 
a pollution. The opinion was not con- 
fined to that right rev. Prelate, it was 
shared by laymen of the most eminent 
character, and not only by those, but by 
many pious clergymen of the Established 
Church, who regarded the union of seculit 
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with ecclesiastical duty as highly detri-|gusted many. They have increased that 


mental to the interests of religion; and as 
incompatible with the episcopal character. | 
The reputation of Lord Henley asa writer 
upon Church Reform, was well known to 
the House, and that noble Lord most 


distinctly recommended that the Bishops | 


should not retain their seats in the Upper 
House of Parliament. That eminent 
person, Mr. Knox, a high Churchman, 
whose correspondence with Bishop Jebb, 
must be known to many hon. Members, 
observed in another work—‘ The dignities, 


titles, and emoluments of our establish- | 


ment obviously constitute as severe a test 


of virtue as the mind of man could well be | 


tried by; and that these objects minister 
to the bad passions of thousands, must 
be admitted.” Such were the sentiments 
of an enlightened clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Chureb. In those sentiments he 
was sure many members of the Established 
Church, both lay and clerical, cordially 
concurred. But he would read an ex- 
tract from a pamphlet, published a few 
months ago, entitled Fundimental Church 


Reform. 


nounced his name, 
fame had pointed at the author. Young, 
noble, liberal, erudite, eloquent, and pious, 
a hundred mitres could not add to his 


impressiveness in the pulpit, nor increase | 


his Christian influence. The writer remarks, 
speaking of the Bishops, ‘‘ Some of our 
Bishops are still too wealthy. Should it 
be said that their wealth is needed to 
maintain their dignity as Spiritual Peers, 
it may be replied, that their Spiritual 
Peerage is worse than their wealth. They 
ought to retire from Parliament, and then 
their wealth would be no longer requisite. 
Retire they will before long. Public 
opinion cannot long permit such a hind- 
rance to their usefulness. Of all the trra- 
tional practices defended by some, and 
allowed by multitudes, just because we 
are so much creatures of habit, this is 
one of the most irrational. In every view 
of the case it is mischievous. It makes 
the whole bench a moral Maelstroom, 
sucking even remote circles of the 
clergy into a gulf of worldly ambition. To 
the Bishops themselves the temptation to 
worldliness must be almost insuperable.” 

. . + ‘Sometimes by voting with 
Ministers against popular opinion” 
rev. Gentleman must refer to other times), 


“‘ however conscientiously, they have dis- , 


It 


This tract, he premised, was | 
written by a clergyman, who bad not an- | 
though the finger of | 


(the | 


disgust by their professional defence of 
our establishment; but when, except in 
one or two illustrious instances of indivi- 
dual fidelity have they defended evange- 
lical religion, or taught the House of Lords 
to base all legislation on a reverence for 
God and for his word? It has stamped 


the Church with an aspect of secularity 


highly detrimental to its spiritual influence. 
has accustomed the more licentious 
journals to throw unmeasured contempt 
/upon the whole episcopal order. It has 
made Bishops courtiers, it has estranged 
‘them from their clergy; with the dignity 
of Peers they have assumed, perhaps un- 
,avoidably, a forbidding superiority over 
their brethren; they can never be bro- 
therly—they can scarcely be paternal. On 
all accounts, therefore, their retirement 
from the House of Lords is much to be 
desired; and the Bishop, who, in his 
place in Parliament, superior to self-in- 
terest and prejudice, and the animosity 
which might be caused in the minds of a 
few, should move this removal, would 
deserve to have his name enrolled among 
those of the most distinguished patriots,” 
Such were the sentiments ofan enlightened 
clergyman, in the substance of which 
immense numbers of churchmen, clerical 
as well as lay, cordially participated. 
Those were the observations he admitted 
of an anonymous clergyman; but what 
said the Rev. E. Duncombe, Rector of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in a pamphlet, 
entitled 4 Guide to Church Reform? He 
hoped the House would bear with him 
whilst he read a little more on the subject. 
Mr. Duncombe said ‘* Pomp, and form, 
and absence, have supplanted the autho- 
ritative powers of respect, and presence, 
‘and affection. Instead of flying to a 
diocesan with the dependent love and 
anxiety of children, many of his clergy 
approach him with fear and trembling, 
enter his palace and await his coming with 
nervous apprehension and breathless pal- 
pitations, and quit it grateful that the in- 
terview is over.” And again — ** Our 
Bishops hold merely their formal and pe- 
‘riodical intercourse with their clergy, 
are rarely ever seen, still more rarely 
known, by the laity of their dioceses.” — 

Besides the very good authority he had 
already referred to, he begged to draw the 
attention of the House to the evidence 
‘afforded on this subject by a dignitary of 
the Established Church. ‘ A good and 
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honest Bishop,” says a canon residentiary 
of St. Paul’s, who has lately written a 
pamphlet, commenting on the acts of the 
ecclesiastical commission (I thank God 
there are many who deserve that | 
racter), “ought to suspect himself, and | 
carefully to watch his own heart, He is | 
all of a sudden elevated from being a 
tutor, dining at an early hour with his 
pupil (and occasionally, it is believed, on | 
cold meat), to be a spiritual Lord; he is | 
dressed in a magnificent dress, decorated | 
with a title, flattered by chaplains, and | 
surrounded by little people, looking up | 
for the things which he has to give away; | 
and this often happens to a man who has | 
had no opportunity of seeing the! 
world, whose parents were in very humble | 
life, and who has given up all his thoughts | 
to the frogs of Aristophanes and the tar- 
gum of Onkelos. How is it possible that 
such aman should not lose his head, that 
he should not swell, that he should not be 
guilty of a thousand follies, and worry 
and tease to death (before he recovers his 
common sense), a hundred men as good, | 
and as wise, and as able as himself?” 
Various writers, at various periods, amongst 
the laity, amongst the subordinate clergy 
—of episcopal, nay, of archiepiscopal rank | 
—lad expressed their objections to the | 
union of ecclesiastical with secular dignity. 
Archbishop Leighton would not allow his | 
household, or any over whom he had | 
authority, to address him, my Lord Bishop, 
and when strangers so addressed him, he 
never failed to express his displeasure. | 
That eminent Prelate, as well as the va- | 
rious other authorities to which he had 
referred in support of his motion, con- 
sidered the title of Lord asa distinction, 
the tendency of which was directly the 
reverse of favourable to the interests of the 
Established Church; so far from securing 
the affections, it did not even command 
the respect of the people. And this could 
hardly be matter of surprise, for the in- 
fluence of such distinctions naturally was, 
to engender loftiness of demeanour, con- 
temptuousness, and arrogance — habits 
which they carried with them, even into 
the sanctuary. He would suppose that 
any Member of that House happened to 
go into a provincial cathedral, he would 
naturally ask, who was that stately per- 
sonage habited in robes of white and black, 
with lawn sleeves, walking up the aile, 
accompanied by his dean and chapter, 
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and his vicars choral, preceded and fol- 
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lowed by the inferior officers of the cathe- 
dral; the organ, which should peal in 
honour of the Creator, sending forth its 
notes to welcome the creature. If any one 
inquired for whom all this pomp was pro- 
duced, in whose honour this splendid and 
imposing ceremonial was gone through, 
the reply could hardly be, that it was in 
honour of one of the representatives and 
successors of the apostles; sucha reply 
would be hardly consistent with the gene- 
ral character and aspect of the spectacle 
then presented to view, and yet it would 
be nevertheless true that that elevated dig- 
nitary claimed to be the successor, repre- 
sentative, and imitator, of the humblest of 
mankind. He repeated, that if the inquiry 
were made, the answer would be, that the 
personage in question was no other than 
the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, who was 
now welcomed with all this homage, after 
seven or eight months absence; who 
had arrived from his London mansion 
at his country palace, and asa part of the 
ceremonial, was then mounting his throne 
in the house of God, to be gazed at, and 
reverenced as something above humanity, 
exempt from the frailties and imperfections 
of our common nature. While seated on 
that throne, if his thoughts wandered to 
the last vote he might have given in Par- 
liament, it would probably turn out to 
have been one tending to disturb the peace 
of 8,000,000 of his fellow-creatures, and 
to plunge into desolation and blood a 
whole people, and yet if he were called on 
to defend such a vote, he would say, that 
it had been given in the service of God, 
and in the faithful discharge of his sacred 
office. Returning, however, to the grand 
ceremonial going forward in the cathedral, 
he would say, there might be scoffers 
found in that assembly who would think 
that its gorgeousness ill accorded with the 
humility and self-denial which were gene- 
rally thought to be one of the most impor- 
tant duties of a Christian Minister to in- 
culeate by his precepts and enforce by 
his example. Might not a person, on 
leaving such an assembly as that, contrast, 
without occasioning much surprise, the 
humility of the apostles with the magni- 
ficence of their successors ? It was a mag- 
nificence sufficient to dazzle one of the 
most virtuous and amiable men that ever 
sat on the episcopal bench—the late Bishop 
Jebb, as appears from his correspondence 
with Sir R. Inglis, in which, within the 
compass of one short passage, he twice 
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referred to his enthronement as a matter 
in which he felt a deep interest. With 
the permission of the House, he would 
take the liberty of reading to them the 
passage to which he referred. It was 
really not beside the question under dis- 
cussion; and he considered it in many 


‘ : ‘ : | 
points of view, to be both interesting and 


important. The hon. Member read the 
following extract froma letter of the right 
rev. Prelate :—* This is the first day I was 


able to set apart for being enthroned in, i 
Church of England followed this exam- 


the cathedral of Limerick. On many 
accounts—political, moral, and relizious 


—I do not like the reducing this, which | 
ought to be a solemnity, into an unim- | 
portant form; matters, therefore, were | 
so arranged, that the chapter, headed by | 
the dean, met me at the cathedral door, a | 
short time before the hour of daily ser- | 
longer be assailed ; they would meet their 
' reward in the affection and reverence of 


vice, which immediately followed the act 
of enthronement, and thus one had some- 
thing more than a legal and official cere- 
mony.” Thus it appears that, in the 


Opinion of this good Bishop—he who so | 
extolled the humility of that ‘ human | 


seraph” Archbishop Leighton—political 
ends were to be promoted, and religion 
benefited by his unusual ceremonious en- 
thronement, The following year he left 
his diocese or pastoral duty in the month 
of January, and did not return to it till 
September. The exercise of their baronial 
duties greatly interfered with the clerical 
offices of eee: it was impossible that 
a Bishop could attend to the duties of his 
diocese and to his duties as a member of 
the Legislature at the same time. But 
the evil was rendered still greater, as it 
happeued, that it was almost always 
found, that the bench of Bishops 
Opposed every measure of a_ liberal 
tendency, or which enlisted on its side 
the feelings of the people ; that, in fact, 
they invariably opposed every proposition 
that had for its object the extension of 
liberty, civil or religious. It was not the 
custom of any other Protestant clergy to 
mix up baronial and ecclesiastical privi- 
leges. In the Church of Scotland there 
was no union of civil and ecclesiastical 
offices; and as an instance of the rigour 
with which this principle was enforced, he 
might mention, that Lord Belhaven was 
compelled to give up the office of elder 
when he undertook the office of Lord High 
Commissioner of the General Assembly. 
Neither was the English form of Church 
Government permitted in Denmark, Swe- 
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den, or the United States, or amongst the 
Protestant Bishops of Germany. The 
Established Church in England was the 
only church, except the Roman Catholic 
Church, which suffered the heads of the 
church to intermeddle in political affairs. 
But in some Roman Catholic countries, the 
Bishops were prevented entirely from in- 
terfering in political affairs and the con- 
sequence was that they enjoyed the rever- 
ence and respect of ail classes and parties 
in the country. If the Bishops of the 


ple, they would meet with the same reve- 
rence and respect. Let them remain in 
their dioceses, let them promote educa- 
tion, let them exalt their clergy, and 
apply themselves devotedly to those duties 
to which, by the most solemn pledge, 
they were bound. They would then, no 


a whole people. When he used the ex- 
pression of ‘*exalting the clergy,” he 
meant it in a very different sense from 
that in which it had been lately used in 
the address of a certain prelate at an ordi- 
nation. The charge to which he alluded, 
comprised forty-eight octavo pages, forty- 
one of which were occupied in a political 
discussion of certain Acts of Parliament 
passed last Session, one of which, especi- 
ally, this political Prelate, described as 
‘*¢ dezrading and corrupting,” as ‘ wholly 
unnecessary,” ‘as pregnant with the 
most disastrous consequences to the 
Church of England,” as replete with dan- 
ger and mischief; and he charges the 
members of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
with ‘€a proneness to extend their own 
powers, a mischievous latitude and laxity 
in construing the terms in which their 
trust is confided to them; a violation, in 
short, of both the letter and the spirit of 
the commission under which they act.” 
He would ask whether charges of this 
description were calculated to increase the 
respect of the people for the Established 
Church? And let it be remembered, that 
the Acts thus described, thus commented 
upon, received the sanction of his Ma- 
jesty, who was not only the political, but 
the spiritual head of the Church. He was 
not surprised, when the heads of the Church 
thus took the lead, that the inferior 
clergy should follow the example of their 
superiors, and become notorious, from 
the dean down to the lowest curate, for 
their addiction to politics. There could 
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not be a_better proof of thisthan the fact, 
that Dr. Hampden, a most eminent, 
learned, and pious man—was made the 


victim of clerical vengeance, because he | 


dared to advocate the admission of Dis- 
senters to the University. A political bias 
extended through the whole of the clergy 
from the highest to the lowest. In the 
case of Dr. Hampden, the clergy of the 
University of Oxford and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, objected to the appointment, al- 
though it was sanctioned by his Majesty ; 
and they had seen many instances lately, 
in which the clergy of the Established 
Church had shown disrespect to his Ma- 
jesty’s representative. 
these things, and saw them with regret, 
and they attributed them in a great mea- 
sure, if ‘not entirely, to the political cha 


racter given to the Church by the ileal 
sion of Bishops into the House of Lords. | 


The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the following resolution :—‘‘ That it is the 
opinion of this House, that the sitting 
the Bishops in Parliament is unfavourable 


in its operation to the general interests of | 


the Christian religion in this country, and 
tends to alienate the affections of the peo- 
ple from the Established Church,” 

Mr. Hawes rose to second the motion ; 
he did so most cordially, under the 
viction that by so doing, he was giving 
the best support to the religious character 
of the Established Church; and, at the 
same time, acting upon the soundest prin- 
ciples of religious liberty. It was, in his 
Opinion, contrary to the doctrines of reli- 
gious liberty that any one sect or denomi- 


Ccol- 


nation of Christians should possess politi- | 


cal powers which others did not enjoy. 
Those whe had advocated the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and the measure 
Catholic Emancipation, but who now op- 
posed Government, ought to have known 
that the vantage eround which the friends 
of religious liberty had thereby obtained 
would be made the most of on every occa- 
sion in their power. They should not be 
surprised, therefore, at the motion which 
was now made. Lord Henley had stated 
in his pamphlet on the subject of Church 
Reform, that the strength of the Church 
should rest in the heart and good esteem 
of the people, and ought not to be pol- 
luted by politics. It was mischievous to 


the Church, therefore, as well as injurious, 
to theState, for the Church to mingle in| 


politics. If any argument were wanted to | 
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|of England, and ask what had it gained 
by its political supporters? and then to 
the Church of Scotland, and ask whether 
that Church was not every way as secure 
as the Church of England, althous gh she 
had no dln: privileges? Look 
at the Dissenters of England also—was 
there any lack of defenders for their 
rights? Not at all. He was convinced, 
that if the Church of England left her 
defence in the hands of laymen, instead 
of taking it into her own hands, it would 
be much better for her. 

Mr. Hume presumed that the arguments 
which had been used by the hon. Mover 
and Seconder on this occasion were such 
as could not be answered, at Jeast nobody 
the other side seemed prepared to 
auswer them. He rose, therefore, chiefly 
with a view to claim the vote of the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
me nt. The arguments which the 
not Lord had used the other night, in 
his candid opinion that clergymen 
ought not to belong to the commission of 
the peace—applied to Bishops sitting in 
Parliament. The noble Lord had im- 
pr ssed upon the that the duties 
of clergymen were ‘nt with the 
commission of the peace. If that 
ment ~_ true as respected clergymen in 
general, he thought it peculiarly a ilica- 
to the Bishops, who had plenty of 
duties to attend to if they chose, and were 
well paid for it. Now, he wi uld first put 
this question to the noble Lord : whether, 
upon the same principle he had formerly 
laid down, the presence of the Bishops i 
ihe House of Lords was not 
with their sacred duties? The Bi 
had always acted the part of political 
agents in the House for the Governinent 
which had preferred them. This was not 
precisely true, perhaps, of late years, for 
latterly the Bishops had been emi 
opposed to the Government. But let 
them look back at the history of former 
years, and they would tind that for aves 
the Bishops had been the constant sup- 
porters of Government in everything that 
it proposed militating against the people, 
instead of interposing as peace- makers 
between it and the people over whom it 
sought to tyrannise. The Bishops had 
always been the aiders and abettors of 
tyranny. Did any onedeny it? He defied 
any of the hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
| point out a single instance where the 
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prove this, he would point to the Church | | Bishops, as a body (he did not deny that 
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there had been some honourable exceptions 


occasionally), had not always been forward | 


in aiding and abetting against the people, 
and every reform to which they aspired. 
They had opposed the abolition of the 
Slave-trade; they had thrown impediments 
in the way of the education of the people, 
while, on the contrary, they ought to have 
considered their own immediate business ; 


and, as for every improvement in the 


internal state of the country, he defied any 


hon. Member to show that the majority of | 
the Bishops had ever always aided and | 
abetted it. By such conduct, the Church | 


had essentially diminished the strength of 
its hold on the country, and the sooner 
the practice of Bishops sitting in Parlia- 
ment was done away with, the sooner the 
Bishops were sent back to the duties of 
their dioceses, the better it would be for 
themselves, for the establishment to which 
they belonged, and for the community at 
large. 

Lord John Russell: Sir, as the hon. 
Member for Middlesex has taken upon 
himself to state my opinions, | shall take 
the liberty of denying the accuracy of his 
report, and at the same time take the 
Opportunity of informing the House what 
are my opinions in my own way. The hon, 
Gentleman who brings forward this motion 
in so doing brings forward a proposal for 
a change in a very essential principle of 
the British Constitution, which, as he must 
be aware, recognises ‘* the Lords spiritual 
and temporal and the Commons, in Parlia- 
ment assembled.” The change which the 
hon. Member proposes to make in this 
constitution is of a very essential and 
prominent nature. It is not like the change 
which we effected when we passed the 
Reform Bill, which was done upon the 
ground that the House of Commons, which 
ought to represent the people, did not 
sufficiently do so, and that it did not 
perform the functions which it ought to 
perform, and in consequence of which it 
became necessary to make it more in 
accordance with the ancient Constitution, 
Now there is no such claim, there are no 
such pretensions, in support of the present 
motion. It is a motion to alter one of 
the most ancient points in the constitution 
of these realms, and to resort upon new 
grounds to a new constitution of Parlia- 
ment. I say, therefore, that to such 
a change I am averse, unless I have the 
strongest reasons, not vague and undeter- 
mined, but strong and well defined reasons 
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|in its support. Now the reasons by 
which the hon. Gentleman sought to 
advocate his proposal are altogether vague, 
desultory, and unsatisfactory. The hon. 
Gentleman began by talking of removing 
the Bishops from the House of Lords ; 
but appeared to be altogether uncertain 
with what object towards the Church, and 
where his object would end. The hon. 
Gentleman quoted Bishop Leighton, and 
| then pointed to the Scotch Church, where 
there are no Bishops, in contrast with the 
pomp with which the Bishop is installed 
in this country, and the state of his 
/enthronement on attending a cathedral, 
| which ceremonies and state I have seen 
| attendant upon the person of as good a 
| man as ever lived in this or any other 
_country. Now, to whatdo these allusions 
_tend? Do they tend to the question of 
| the removal of the Bishops from the 
| House of Lords ? Not at all; but to the 
establishment of the Presbyterian system 
of the Church of Scotland. The hon. 
Gentleman then referred to the United 
States, where there was no Church 
Establishment at all. When the hon. 
Gentleman, therefore, proposes to me to 
have no longer a Parliament of Lords 
spiritual and temporal and of Commons, 
but one only of Lords temporal and Com- 
mons, the arguments he uses lead at once 
to two altogether distinct considerations, 
namely, in the first place, to a Church in 
which there are no bishops; and in the 
second, to a State where there is no 
church establishment. Now I must own 
it appears to me that if these are the 
grounds upon which the hon. Member 
proposes the change he particularises in 
his motion, these grounds are not sufficient 
to support that motion, nor will the change 
he wishes in it be sufficient to answer the 
hon. Gentleman’s purpose. ‘This cha ge, 
if agreed to, must lead to farther change, 
and I must own that such a change once 
commenced, 1 cannot see any point at 
which we may consistently stop short of 
the constitution of the United States, in 
which there is no established church. 
The bon. Gentleman who makes this 
motion, and the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex, argue that there must bea distinction 
between civil and spiritual functions. 
The hon. gentleman should recollect, 
however, that in this country the head of 
the government and the head of the 
Church are one. The King is the head of 
the Church, and the Government of the 
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Church becomes that of the Government 
of the country; it is impossible, therefore, 
with such a Constitution to have the com- 
plete distinetion of civil and spiritual 
functions which the hon. Gentlemen desire. 
Such a distinction cannot exist consistently | 
with a church establishment. It is a very 
different thing for the Duke of Wellington 
to have said that in the appointments of 
magistrates it was advisable not to select | 
clergymen where laymen could be found to 
do the purpose; this is a totally different 
principle from that proposed by the hon. 
Gentleman to remove the Bishops from 
their seats and their duties in the House 
of Lords. The Established Church is a 
distinct part of the constitution of this 
country. The Bishops, by holding seats 
in Parliament, are the acknowledged 
representatives of that part of our con- 
stitution. Ifthey are to be excluded from 
their seats, I then do not see by what rule 
we could exclude the other orders of the 
clergy from seats in the House of Commons, 
It appears to me, however, that the Bishops 
are that portion of the clergy whichean best 
execute the political duties of the Church, 
and that with the least disturbance or in- 
terruption of their spiritual functions, many 
of these duties being of such a nature th: it 
they can be attended to when absent from 
their dioceses, whilst the inconvenience at- 
tendant upon clergymen Icaving the flocks 
of their respective parishes would be very 
great. However this may be, I must say 
I know not upon what grounds we should 
pretend to exclude this great body of men 
altogether from the privilege of being re- 
presented in Parliament, considering the 
property that belongs to them, and the 
station they hold in the country. Would it 


not be exceedingly unfair in Parliameut to | 


discuss and pass measures affecting all 


these interests—as tithes, and advowsons, | 
veneral—and | 


and ecclesiastical property in g 


to say that on all these great questions | 


they would not allow those who are most 
deeply interested in them to take any part ? 
With respect to the total distinction and 
distribution of civil and political functions 
I own that all experience is against it, for 
it has been found that persons who have 
religious functions to perform have not 
confined themselves to the 
those functions, but have frequently 
taken part in political contests. But 
if this is a characteristic of Bishops, 


does not the same description apply to 
Dissenters ? 


Since I have been connected 
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with the Government, I have heard of ap 
plications to the Lord Chancellor for 
livings of which he had the patronage, and 
may therefore take the liberty of stating 
how these applications are made, and also 
the manner in which the patronage was 
I know that both in the time of 
the former Lord Chancellor as well as the 
present Lord Chancellor, such a case as 
this has frequently occurred. Application 
has been made in favour of a deserving 
clergyman or a curate of fifteen or twenty 
years’ standing, and it has been urged that 
he was a gentleman greatly beloved, that he 
attended to all the spiritual wants of his 
flock, and that all parties were anxious 
that the vacant living should be given to 
him, and he was appointed. But might 
who contend that civil and 
functions should be separated 
their voice against such a practice, 
and say that though the curate is nota 
violent partisan, his ‘brother, or his nephew, 
or his cousin is, and that the living ought 
not to be given to an individual connected 
with a person of such political opinions? 
With regard to the Dissenters, I know 
many —— of the different sects for 
whom I have the greatest respect and 
regard; | pei how much they attend to 
the spiritual interests of the Church to 
which they belong; but if 1 were to select 
those who are most respected, and if I am 
asked whether they separated religious 
functions from political, 1 am glad to say 
they do not. I am glad to say, that so 
long as I have taken a share in polities, 
[ have found the Dissenting ministers 
warmest friends of political liberty, 
whenever the rights of their fellow- 
subjects have been in danger, they 
have always been eager to promote the 
cause of political freedom, and I give them 
credit for it. To the proposition of the 
hon. Member I must therefore object, be- 
cause In a country like this, where political 
and ecclesiastical duties are so inter- 
| mingled, I cannot see how, by dint of 
resolutions, we are to reach the millennium, 
and have a certain number of persons of 
the Established church ministers of religion 
—solely and exclusively devoted to re- 
ligious interests, with their eyes constantly 
directed to what is above—and another 
set of persons who shall in like manner 
confine themselves to political interests, 
The hon. Member who moved the resolu- 
tions said the Bishops had for many years 
voted against measures in favour of political 
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freedom, and for measures calculated to 
oppress their fellow citizens. Now, though 
I seldom concur in the votes given by the 
Bishops, yet I must say, while their ap- 
pointment is vested in the Crown, it is 
natural to suppose that the Minister of the 
day will raise pious and learned clergymen 
to the bench who are favourable and not 
adverse to his political opinions. That, 
however, has not always been the case, 
and I can give instances of Bishops, even 
under Tory Governments, who have advo- 
cated the principle of separating political 
from religious functions. I allude to 
Bishop Wight, Bishop Kennett, and 
Bishop Hoadley, who were the warmest 
advocates of political freedom. The latter 
Prelate, in his place in the House of Lords, 
argued in favour of the separation of the 
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functions, because the ‘‘ kingdom cf God | 


was not of this world,” and asserted in the 


strongest manner the Whig principles | 


which he openly professed. And as it 
happened in these days, when the Govern- 
ment was In the hands of the Tories, so it 


happened when the Whigs were in office | 


in the reign of Queen Anne rand George Ist. 
The parties in power appointed men of 


learning and piety, but at the same time | 


men who held the same political opinions. 


This was the case also in the time of Lord | 
Was ! 


Liverpool; and what wonder, then, 


there that these prelates, when raised to 


the bench of Bishops, retained the same | 


opinions which they held before their ap- 
pointment? Had they acted ina different 
manner—had they shifted from day to day 
—had those prelates, for instance, voted 
with Lord Grey on all occasions, and then 
shifted round and voted in a different way 
when the right hon. Baronet was in 


difficulty, though the first mode of acting | 


might have been more agreeable to my 
opinions it would not have made the bench 
of Bishops more respected. The practice 
existed one hundred years ago, and con- 
tinued in the Government of Lord Liver- 
pool, and it could not be considered any 
argument for the proposed change that a 
Government which had been in office for 
twenty or thirty years had appointed Bis- 
hops who professed the political opinions 
of the party. Rather general reasons had 
been given by the hon. Gentleman, I 
dissent from these reasons, because they 
would not effect the object he has in view, 
and I am not disposed, therefore, on such 
grounds to agree to the alteration. 

Mr. Ewart said, that was the way in 
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which the question was generally met. It 
was not met by argument but by clamour, 
for he had heard no argument from the 
other side. The noble Lord had admitted 
that in former times men were created 
Bishops for their political opinions, and 
that under Whig Governments they were 
Whigs, and under Tory Governments 
Tories. He had also stated that within a 
certain time they had assumed a Tory 
character. Now the statements of the 
noble Lord. were at variance with the Con- 
stitution. The mitred abbots were swept 
away at the Reformation, and that was as 
good a precedent for the change as any 
precedents for the Reform Bill. He was 
astonished at the arguments of the noble 
Lord. They were the arguments of the 
learned prelate, the Bishop of Exeter, to 
whom the noble Lord had referred in the 
early part of the evening. He was sorry 
the noble Lord had become the patron of 
that reverend, celebrated, and most 
polemical prelate, and had adopted his 
argument, that the Bishops were the pas- 
tores pastorum, and not the pastores popult. 
He would appeal to the religious feelings 
of the country on that point, and ask 
whether they represented the clergy in the 
House of Lords ? They might represent the 
higher order of the clergy, but they did not 
represent the curates and the clergy in hum- 
ble life. His hon. Friend, the Member for 
Middlesex, had correctly stated that the 
votes of the Bishops were not in unison 
with the feelings of the country. They 
had repeatedly voted against one great 
measure for which the people had struggled 
so much—the abolition of the slave trade ; : 
but he could state more, and the instance 
which he was about to give would show the 
practical grievance of allowing Bishops to 
sit in the House of Lords. On one occa- 
sion, and he had seen the circular, the 
Bishops were summoned to attend the 
House of Lords to vote against the aboli- 
tion of the punishment of death for forgery. 
They went down and voted against their 
inward feclings, in order to fulfil their 
political duty. Men of the highest 
character concurred in the necessity of 
removing the Bishops from the House of 
Lords. Hallam stated that the Bishops 
should be swept away as the mitred abbots 
had been, Lord Falkland though a Tory, 
voted against them. He might quote also 
the authority of Spenser and Milton, who 
were both against them. He hoped the 
minority on this division would far 
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exceed the minority of last Session, 
that minority had exceeded that of the 
preceding Session. The principle was 
working its way silently; there was a 
current underneath, the people’s minds 
were changing on the subject, and the 
public feeling would eventually carry 
the question through the House. 

Mr. Charles Buller was disappointed 
with the speech of the noble Lord, be- 
cause at an early part of the evening the 
noble Lord had made a capital speech on 
their side when he described a right rev. 
Prelate as a libeller and a calumniator. 
It was strange, therefore, that he could 
fix on none but one right rev. Prelate, 
and he was astonished at his chivalry 
in running a tilt on behalf of one whom 
he had so described. The noble Lord 
had asked the usual question when any 
reform was proposed—-how far would they 
carry the plan? He would give a plain 
answer: the answer of the Radicals was— 
they would carry the Bishops to the door 
of the House of Lords, and let them go 
whither they liked. The most decent 
course they could take would be to go to 
their dioceses. The noble Lord had 
spoken of Presbyterianism, and said if 
the Established Church were Presbyterian 
there would be no Bishops in the House 
of Lords; but did not the noble Lord 
know that in France the Bishops had no 
seats in the Upper House? And _ the 
same was the casein Spain. The Bishops 
in these countries had no legislative func- 
tions to perform, and why should not our 
Bishops be placed in the same position ? 
Formerly there were three estates in this 
country. These were Lords, Commons, 
and Clergy; for the Clergy had a separate 
chamber, and were as much entitled to 
legislation as the Commons or Lords, 
That, however, had been done away with 
when the Convocation was abolished; 
and he was glad it had been abolished. 
The effect of the disposition of the clergy 
to meddle in political matters bad fre- 
quently been most injurious to the cause 
of liberal principles. If the noble Lord 
were disposed to deny this fact, he (Mr. 
Buller) would refer him to a late con- 
tested election for Devonshire. At that 
election the noble Lord was defeated by a 
majority of six hundred; and he had un- 
derstood that more than six hundred 
parsons voted on that occasion against 
the noble Lord. The noble Lord was, 
therefore, one instance in his own person 
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of the evils resulting from allowing po- 
litical to mix themselves with ecclesiastical 
considerations. At the same time, if they 
took the Bishops away from the House 
of Lords, he should have no objection to 
let some of the clergy into the House of 
Commons. Indeed he should be glad to 
see them there; for he was sure they 
would be less noisy there than elsewhere. 
In his opinion it was most unfitting that the 
First Lord of the Treasury should have 
religious patronage to be used for political 
purposes; and if any hon. Member would 
move for the abolition of such patronage, 
that hon. Member should have his sup- 
port. While that patronage existed, 
what could be expected but that, as the 
noble Lord had stated, Bishops elevated to 
the bench by a Tory Government should 
support Tory principles, and that Bishops 
elevated to the bench by a Whig Govern- 
ment should support Whig principles ? 
Let them look through the annals of the 
House of Lords, and they would find that 
the Bishops did not possess one legislative 
claim on the gratitude of the people. On 
the gratitude of Governments they had 
many claims; none on the gratitude of 
the people. On the contrary, whenever 
any question was brought forward which 
agitated and interested the people of Eng- 
land, the Bishops were always found 
banded together as one man to defeat the 
wishes of the people. They had opposed 
the abolition of slavery. [ No.] He said they 
had. Let the lists of the divisions on that 
question in the House of Lords be ex- 
amined, and that would prove to be the 
case. On all questions of religious toler- 
ation the Bishops had shown their hos- 
tility to liberal principles. He was for 
excluding Bishops from the House of 
Lords on a principle recognised by the 
Constitution in other matters. Why were 
Bishops not dealt with as Judges were ? 
Judges were excluded from the arena 
of politics. They were all excluded with 
the exception of the Lord High Chan- 
cellor. He really could not understand 
the cause of this extraordinary denial. 
His argument was, that there was only 
one Judge recognised as such in the 
House of Lords, namely the Lord High 
Chancellor, and his legal merged in his 
official functions. Other Judges might 
be raised to the peerage, but they did not 
sit in the House of Lords as Judges. 
Members of the legal profession were told, 
“* If you become Judges you must sepa- 
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rate yourselves from political discussions 
and contests.” This was most fitting; but, 
surely, if it were necessary to adhere to 
such a principle with those who only su- 
perintended the temporal concerns of the 
people, it must be necessary to adhere 
to it with those who superintended the 
spiritual concerns of the people. If it 
were necessary to guard the character of 
the judges from imputation, it must surely 
be necessary to guard the character of the 
Bishops from imputation. The tendency 
of the present system was to make at 
once bad Bishops and bad Peers. Instead 
of attending exclusively to the discharge 
of their important duties, the Bishops 
were now at the nod and beck of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. Hopes of promo- 
tion were held out to them as the reward 
of political services. The hon, Gentle- 
men opposite might not think it worth 
while, or they might not think it prudent, 
to argue this question. They might, 


perhaps, be desirous to leave to the noble | 
Lord the unpopular task of defending the | 


Bishops against the feelings of the people. 
It was of little importance what they did. 
Let them go on in the way they were 
going. The question itself was making a 
rapid progress in the country; and he 
had no doubt that ten years hence the 
majority in its favour would be greater 
than the majority against it might perhaps 
be on the present occasion, 

Sir Robert Peel said, that if any un- 
popularity were attached to the most 
decided opposition to the motion of the 
hon. Member for Ashburton, to his full 
share of that unpopularity, he begged 
leave to put in a distinct claim. Feeling 
as he did upon the subject, he certainly 
would not be guilty of so base an action, 
as to leave the whole of the unpopularity 
with the noble Lord. It might not serve 


the noble Lord for him (Sir Robert Peel) 


to say so; but he must declare, that he 
never heard a speech delivered in a more 
manly manner than the speech of the noble 
Lord, or one which reflected greater credit 
on the noble Lord’s abilities and judg- 
ment. For if it were true, as had been 
asserted by the hon. Member for Liskeard, 
that the noble Lord had lost his election 
for Devonshire, by the votes of 600 
clergymen, and it being undoubtedly true, 
that a large majority of the bishops were 
opposed to the present Government, the 
noble Lord had set a most laudable 
example of the conduct which, under such 
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circumstances, ought to be pursued by 
every man, and every Minister; and had 
not allowed any personal feeling to pre- 
vent him from frankly avowing his opinion 
on a great constitutional question like that 
under the consideration of the House. 
There was one objection to the motion of 
the hon. Member for Ashburton, which 
struck him (Sir R, Peel) as being at once 
fatal to it. The hon. Gentleman asked 
them to proceed, not by a legislative mea- 
sure, but by a resolution. The hon. 
Gentleman asked the House of Commons 
to agree to a resolution, depriving a por- 
tion of one branch of the Legislature of 
its functions and privileges. Now what 
right had they to take any such step? If 
the hon. Gentleman were desirous of in- 
volving the House of Commons in a 
dilemma, he could not succeed more com- 
pletely, than by persuading them to pass 
a resolution which, if passed, would have 
no effect whatever, but would be nearly a 
piece of waste paper. In former questions 
of a similar nature, it had always been 
proposed to proceed by Bill. But the 
hon. Member for Ashburton proposed by 
a resolution, to effect that which he de- 
spaired of effecting by Bill. Why should 
the House of Commons risk bringing their 
own resolution—he would not say into 
contempt—but why should they pass a 
resolution which must prove invalid and 
unavailing? The noble Lord had justly 
observed, that the inferences to be drawn 
from the reasoning of the hon. Member, 
led to much more serious and extensive 
consequences than the hon. Member him- 
self seemed to be aware of. Not only, 
however, was that the case with the speech 
of the hon. Mover, every argument which 
had been used by the hon. Gentleman, 
who seconded the motion, went the length 
of showing the expediency, not merely of 
removing the Bishops from the House of 
Lords, but of abolishing the establishment. 
The hon. Gentleman said, that when Par- 
liament repealed the Test and Corporation 
Acts, they established the principle, that 
no religious creed should have any ad- 
vantage over any other. He (Sir R. Peel) 
had never heard such a principle main- 
tained. The hon. Gentleman also con- 
tended, that the same thing took place on 
passing the Bill for the relief of the Roman 
Catholics. He (Sir R. Peel) had never 
heard so before; but he had heard the 
direct contrary. It would, indeed, be a 
great discouragement to any attempt to 
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relieve any portion of the people from civil | no effect upon them: there was not one of 
disabilities, if the House were to be told, | them who had voted that black was white. 
“ You must not stop here; you must carry | All, therefore, that their worst enemies 
your measure infinitely further, and stop | could allege against them was, that they 
only with the destruction of the National} were consistent, bigoted politicians, who 


The Spiritual Peers. 


The Spiritual Peers. 


Church.” Because the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts were repealed, because relief | 
was granted to the Roman Catholics, was | 
it thence to be inferred, that no one) 
religious creed should have an advantage | 
in this country over any other? It was | 


evident, that if these hon. Gentlemen were | 


obstinately adhered to their own opinions. 
As to the separation of the civil from the 
religious duties of the clergy, he was con- 
vinced that it would be a measure highly 
injurious to the country. He did not wish 
to see the Church excluded from its fair 
share of political influence. If such an ob- 


to succeed in expelling the Bishops from} ject were to be accomplished ; if the clergy 


the House of Lords, their next step would | 
be, to propose that the Protestant clergy | 
should no longer hold the exclusive pos- | 
session of church temporalities. ‘The hon. 
Member for Liverpool had mistaken, not | 
only the argument, but the statements of 
the noble Lord. The noble Lord had never 
talked of any rapid changes on the part of | 
Bishops, from Whig to Tory, or from Tory to 
Whig principles. The noble Lord had never 
talked of Bishops rewarding their patrons 
by mean political subserviency. What 
was the fact? That while human nature 
remained what human nature now was, 
and always had been, men possessed of 
patronage would, ceteris paribus, exercise 
that patronage in favour of those who 
agreed with them in opinion. And nothing 
could be more reasonable. Why, if his | 
Majesty’s present Government were to) 
depart from that usage, and were ceteris 
paribus, to select political opponents for | 
Bishops, would not the House hear the’ 
loudest reprobation of such a proceeding ? | 
Undoubtedly, the noble Lord stated, that | 
during the long continuance of a Tory! 
Government in power, the Bishops gene- | 
rally professed Tory principles. But did) 
the noble Lord add, that that was out of, 
servility to their patrons? Not at all.) 
They were originally selected for advance- | 
ment to the bench of Bishops, because they | 
were supposed to hold certain political 
opinions. They did hold those opinions; | 
and they continued to hold them. But} 
it was said by the hon. Member for Middle- | 
sex, that after they had become Bishops, | 
the hope of translation to more lucrative | 
sees would tempt them to change their 
political opinions, and to maintain the 
principles of any new Government. Had 
his Majesty’s present Government found 
that to be the case? The political opinions 
which they held, at the time of their 
original appointment, they still held and 
acted upon. The hope of translation had 
+ VOL. XXXVI. {shit 








were compelled to confine themselves to the 
discharge of their ecclesiastical duties; if 
they were compelled to eschew all reference 
to, or interest in, temporal matters; if they 
were forbidden to participate in the feelings 
and wishes of their lay countrymen, he 
doubted, whether instead of the active, in- 
telligent, enlightened, patriotic men, of 
whom the great body of the clergy of this 
kingdom was at present composed, we 
should not have a set of lazy, worthless, 
cloistered hypocrites. Into that question he 
would, however, not nowenter. As tothe 
plausible arguments which had been urged 
in favour of the destruction of a monarch- 
ical, and the establishment of a democrat- 
ical, Government, he should be ashamed of 
himself if he condescended to say a single 
word in answer to them. He had risen 
only, because he did not wish it to be 
believed that he was capable of desiring 
to leave all the unpopularity of resisting 
the present motion on the shoulders of the 
noble Lord. Whether the declaration 
might be popular or unpopular he cared 
not; but he was prepared to give his most 
decided opposition to a proposition, the 
ultimate tendency of which would be to 
injure, if not to destroy, the civil and reli- 
gious constitution of England. 

Mr. Lushington expressed his convic- 
tion, that the great majority of the people 
of England were desirous of relieving the 
Bishops from their Parliamentary duties. 

The House divided :—Ayes 92; Noes 
197: Majority 105. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 17, 1837. 


Mrinvutes.] Bills, Read a second time:—Grand Juries’ 
(Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Lords HATHERTON, BRoUGHAM, 
SUFFIELD, and DuNcANNON, from various places, for the 
Abolition of Church Rates. — By the Earl of CLare, from 
the Surgeons, Limerick, for the Amendment of Grand 
Juries’ Act (Ireland). 


REGISTRATION AND MARRIAGE 
Acts.] On the motion of Viscount Mel- 
bourne, the House went into Committee 
on the Registration and Marriages Acts 
Suspension Bill, 

Lord Ellenborough said, their Lordships’ 
attention had been drawn by the noble 


and learned Lord (Brougham) to the fact, | 


that as this Bill now stood, no parties 
could be married by bans before the 30th 
of June, though they could by licence at 
any time. He was of opinion, that there 
was too much legislation in the Bill, and 
he conceived that the best way to get rid 
of the difficuity pointed out, would be to 
strike out the words ‘‘ 1st day of March,” 
and let proceedings take place as if the 
words “ 30th day of June” had originally 
stood in the bills passed last Session. 


Lord Brougham said, that in some in- | 


stances, it was necessary that the Ist of 
March should remain. 
Lord Ellenborough said, that was pro- 
vided for by the latter part of the clause. 
Amendment agreed to. The House re- 
sumed. Report to be received. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 17, 1837. 


MrinureEs.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Hawes and other 
Hon. Mempers, from various places, for the Abolition of 
Church Rates.—By several Hon. MEMBERS, from various 
places, for Municipal Corporations (Ireland).—By Mr. 
NiIcHo.as Fitzstmon and other Hon. MemsBers, from 
Kilcoman and other places, for Abolition of Tithes (Ire- 
land).—By Mr. Law Honaess, from Canterbury, Hythe, 
and other places, for the Amendment of Law relating to 
Innkeepers.—By Mr. AGLionBy, from Nantwich, for Re- 
vision of the Criminal Law.—By Mr. Fox MAuLE, from 
Blairgowrie, for Small Debts (Scotland) Bill.—By Apmr- 


RAL ADAM, from Dollar and Logie, against the practice of | 


Registering Fictitious Votes (Scotland). 


Municipal 


LAND)—Seconp ReEapiNG.] On the 
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Corporations (IRE- | 
| begged to ask the right hon, President of 
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| Order of the Day for the Second Reading 
of the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) 
Bill being read, 
Mr. H. Grattan wished to ask the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, whether 
he had received any official account of the 
disturbances that had lately taken place 
in the north of Ireland, which according 
to accounts contained in private letters, 
were of a very exaggerated character? He 
did not know, whether the assault was the 
result of the meeting at the Mansion- 
house ; but it was stated, that the Orange- 
men had waylaid the Catholics who were 
returning from a fair, and that upwards 
of fifty of the latter were dead or wounded. 
Lord Morpeth had not received any au- 
thentic information on the subject. 
Colonel Perceval wished the noble 
Lord would be good enough to state, whe- 
ther it had come to his knowledge that 
| this attack had been committed by Orange- 

men. For his part, he was not aware that 
any such description of persons existed in 
Ireland. 

Lord Morpeth possessed no authentic 
information on the subject; and, there- 
fore, it was out of his power to answer the 
| question put to him by the hon. and gallant 
Officer. 

Mr. Shaw, with reference to the motion 
before the House, observed, that on a 
comparison of the schedules of this Bill 
and that which was presented to the 
House last year, he found six towns 
omitted in the schedule of this Bill which 
were inserted in the schedule of the last 
year’s Bill. He wished to ask the noble 
Lord on what principle these towns were 
now omitted ? 

Lord John Russell, in reply, said, that 
he had omitted these towns on account of 
their small population, 

Mr. Shaw was understood to remark, 

that more than one of them had a popula- 
tion of 10,000 persons. 

| Lord John Russell admitted that such 
was, perhaps, the fact, but none of those 
towns had enjoyed the advantages of a 
Municipal Corporation before. If the 
right hon. Gentleman could show him 
that any of these large towns with 10,000 
inhabitants had had Municipal Corpora- 
tions, he would restore their names in the 
schedule. 

Bill read a second time. 


CotontaL Banxs.] Sir Robert Peel 


Ape ony 
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the Board of Trade, whether any proceed- 
ings had been taken by the Government 
with respect to chartering banks in our 
East and West Indian Colonial pos- 
sessions ? 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that with 
regard to the West Indies, a charter had 
been given by the Crown last summer to 
enable a company to establish a bank in 
the West Indies, not conferring any exclu- 
sive privileges, but merely giving them the 
power to bank so far as this company was 
concerned. That bank was, he believed, now 
in Operation. An application had also 
been made in the course of last summer 
for a charter for a bank to be established 
in the East Indies. He had communi- 
cated the views of the applicants to his 
right hon. Friend, the President of the 
Board of Control. His right hon. Friend 
considered it desirable, before the Govern- 
ment came to a decision on the subject, 
that a communication should be made to 
the local government, and till an answer 
was returned to that communication, no 
further steps would be taken by the Go- 
vernment. 

Sir Robert Peel wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether an opportunity 
would be afforded to those who were con- 
nected with the outports of representing 
to the Government their opinions on this 
question ? 

Mr. Poulett Thomson promised that they 
should have the fullest opportunity of 
stating their sentiments, and that he 
would give them every consideration. 


Beetroot Sugar. 


Beetroor SuGar.] An hon. Member 
wished to learn from the right hon, Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Board of Trade, 
whether it were true that any obstruction 
had been thrown in the way of manufac- 
turing sugar from beetroot by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Pouleit Thomson said, that it had 
been reported to him some time ago, that 
preparations were making in this country 
for the manufacture, on an extensive scale, 
of sugar from beetroot. He at once called 
the attention of the Boards of Excise and 
Customs to the circumstance, stating, at 
the same time, that the Government would 
introduce a Bill on the subject in the 
course of this Session, not for the purpose 
of checking the manufacture, but to pre- 
vent its being carried on without paying 
any duty at all, while other sugar was 
burthened with a duty of 24s, A Bill of 
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that nature was now under the considera- 
tion of Government, and would be intro- 
duced as soon as possible. 


Recorders’ Courts. 


Recorpers’ Covurrts.] Mr. J. 8. 
Wortley, in moving that this Bill be com- 
mitted, stated that he had prepared a 
clause in conformity with a suggestion 
thrown out by the noble Lord, namely, 
that a Deputy Recorder should not be ap- 
pointed in any borough unless the town 
council determined that such office was 
necessary. It was stated on a former 
occasion that this Bill would be attended 
with an additional expense to the boroughs 
in which Deputy Recorders were ap- 
pointed. Now, there were returns on the 
table which showed how the system had 
worked in Leeds and other places, and 
proved that so far from its increasing the 
expense, that it had led to a great saving. 
It had been argued that the appointment 
of the deputy ought not to rest with the 
Recorder; but from all the consideration 
he had been able to give to the subject, he 
was satisfied that that was the best ar- 
rangement that could be made. It would 
be highly objectionable to leave the ap- 
pointment of a judicial officer to the town- 
council of a borough. 

Mr. Leader would ask the Attorney- 
General, whether he was right in stating, 
that by the Bill the Recorder might ap- 
point a deputy, if the town-council wished 
for one? Now, if so, he wished to know 
whether the council was to have any voice 
in the appointment, either by a veto or 
otherwise, or whether it was to rest solely 
with the Recorder. 

The Attorney-General said, that the 
council were to have no veto on the ap- 
pointment. They were to determine 
whether a second court was necessary or 
not, but the nomination was to be in the 
Recorder. 

Mr. O'Connell suggested, that the ap- 
pointment of the Deputy Recorder should 
be in the same hands as that of the Re- 
corder. 

Sir J. Beckett was of opinion that the 
responsibility of the appointment ought 
to rest with the Recorder, and not with 
the Government or the council. 

Mr. Harvey thought that the Crown 
should have a veto on the appointment of 
the Deputy Recorder. He objected, how- 
ever to the appointment of Deputy Recor- 
ders at all, as he considered that it would 
be fatal to the independence of the bar. 
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Mr. Roebuck begged the House to re- 
collect that the Recorder was responsible 
for his own acts, but he could not be so 
for those of his deputy. 
the Bill, as he understood it, was to state 
the period during which the court was to 
sit. Now, he would suggest a remedy for 
this, instead of adopting that proposed in 


the Bill, namely, that the Recorder should | 
be compelled to hold his court oftener | 


than he did at present. 


The Altorney-Genera/ said, that although | 
| a-month, 


he had not introduced the Bill, which had 
been brought in by the hon. Member fer 
Halifax, he bad no objection to state that 
he approved of the provision. It had 
only lately come to his knowledge that 
great inconveniences had arisen in conse- 
quence of the quantity of business in the 
Recorder’s court. Before the Municipal 
Reform Bill, there were two courts sitting 
at quarter sessions, but since the pissing 


of that measure only one court could be | 
Leeds said, that in such a case, they would 


held. This had given occasion to pro- 


tracted sittings, and had proved very bur- | 
densome to the jury, and expensive to the | 


witnesses summoned. The person to be 
appointed would not be a Deputy Re- 


corder, but the Recorder’s assistant, be- | 
court con- | : 
| finement, be the means of saving ex. 


cause he would hold his 
veniently, and he would act only pro hac 


vice ; so that if he were found not to give | 
satisfaction, the Recorder might, at the | 
time he held his next court, appoint | 
| three, two, or even for one month, if they 


another. 
House went into Committee. 
On the 10th Clause, 


Mr. C. Buller rose to move an amend- | 
ment to the effect that the sessions should | 


in future be held once a-month. 

Mr. Baines contended, that the gentle- 
men of the bar could not attend if the 
sessions were held once a-month, and 
that the business would in consequence be 
performed in an incompetent manner. The 
Bill of the hon. Member met all diffi- 
culties, and the Members of the legal pro- 
fession were anxious that it should be 
adopted. The opinion of the profession 
ought to have weight with the House, and 
they should, he thonght, be guided by 
that opinion rather than by the theoretical 


opinions of non-professional Members of 


that House. The measure now brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Halifax 
had satisfied all demands, and _ satisfied 
them, too, without adding a single far- 
thing of expense to the system at present 
in operation. The whole profession, as 


{Fes. 


The object of 
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far as he (Mr. Baines) could learn, felt 
under great obligation to the hon. Member 
for bringing forward the Bill. 

Mr. Itoebuck contended, that there were 
other persons deserving of the considera. 
tion of the House as well as the barristers 
—viz., the prisoners. ‘Those unfortunate 
individuals and their relatives had strong 
claims upon their attention; and the 
House would best consult the interests and 


| happiness of those persons by consenting 


that the sessions should in future sit once 
instead of once every three 
months, as at present. Such views were 
not theoretical. He wished that all should 
have full and fair justice administered to 
them; but the oftener the courts sat the 
better; for in that way alone could the 
anxiety of the prisoners and their relatives 
be terminated, and the guiltless be freed 
from unmerited confinement. Why, he 
would ask, should not the Recorder sit 
once a-month? The hon. Member for 


require more pay. That was a_haber- 
dashery sort of reason, and not entitled to 
have any weight. The condition of the 
prisoners was the point to be considered, 
and to have the sessions once a-month, 
would, by freeing those persons from con- 


pense. 
Mr. Aglionby thought, that prisoners 
should not remain in confinement for 


could be brought to trial sooner. 


Why 


should not the Recorder sit whenever there 


was a prisoner to try? The answer was, 
that it would be impossible to procure a 
respectable Barrister for 150/. or 2004. 
a-year to discharge the duty which would 
require to be performed were such a plan 
adopted. It seemed impossible, with the 
present machinery, to have the Recorder 
sitting so often as had been proposed ;and 
the question was, whether they should 
alter that machinery altogether? Was 
the hon. Member for Bath willing to do 
that? If he was not, it would be impos. 
sible to have the Recorder sitting once a- 
month. He differed on another point 
with the hon. Gentleman, as he was of 
opinion that the presence of the barristers 
was highly beneficial. From his own 
experience he could say, that the attend- 
ance of the London bar at the quarter 
sessions had contributed much to inspire 
the people with confidence, and had been 
of great advantage to the proper adminis- 
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tration of justice. In his own county, the 
county of Cumberland, the attendance of 
the London bar had been productive of 
the very best effects; and as the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Bath would render 
that attendance impossible, he could not 
consent to its adoption. 

Mr. Harvey, in order that the House 
might have an opportunity of reconsidering 
the subject, thought that the Bill should be 
sent to a Select Committee. In a desultory 
conversation it was impossible that its pro- 
visions could be properly considered. It was 
proposed to pay the Deputy Recorder ten 
guineas aday. He(Mr. Harvey) objected 
to such a mode of paying a judge, as it 
held out a strong inducement to protract | 
the sittings. Another point was the mode 
of appointing the assistant-recorders. It | 
was true they were not to be appointed | 
without the sanction of the town-councils, | 
but the clause relating to their appointment | 
was vague, and it did not appear whether 
they were to be elected once a-year or not; 
or what was to be the proper proceeding 
should the first intimation made to the 
council be unattended to. He was of 
Opinion that the temptation of deputy- 
recorderships would fill the quarter sessions 
with arace of stripling barristers, and 
thus exclude the attornies who had, 
hitherto been of so much use. In a) 
neighbouring county, he could inform the 
House, two juvenile members of the pro- 
fession had presented themselves at the 
sessions, and insisted on clearing the court 
of the attornies ; and those individuals, | 
who had long practised before the sets 
were obliged to give way. Those two| 
barristers made the bar; one taking one | 
side, and the other the opposite, in all 
cases which were to be decided. But the; 
House could not do justice to such Bills 
as the present in a desultory conversation. | 
In order, therefore, to give the House an | 
opportunity for reflection, he moved that | 
the Bill be sent to a Committee up stairs. 
This motion it was suggested could only | 
be made in the House, not in the Com- 
mittee. 

The House resumed and the Chairman 
reported progress. 

Mr. Harvey moved, tha t the Bibe 
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AMENDMENT).] The Attorney General in 
moving the Order of the Day for bringing 
up the report of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Amendment Bill, said, that he had 
done every thing to meet the views of his 
hon. and learned Friend opposite. One 
alteration, he had made related to the 
expenditure of the town-councils. The 
92d clause of the Act specified certain 
purposes to which borough funds might be 
applied. To provide that the expenditure 
for other purposes than those specified 
should not be made an abuse, he had pre- 
pared a clause by which every money- 
order issued from the common council, for 
any purpose not specified in the Act, should 
be lodged with the clerk of the peace for 
three weeks, and be subjected to the 
opinion of the recorder of the place, or 
other corresponding functionary, and if 
disallowed by him, should be declared 
null and void. 

Mr. Marjoribanks rose to complain of a 
want of courtesy on the part of the hon. 
Member for Kent in bringing forward a 
petition reflecting upon his (Mr. Marjori- 
banks’s) constituents without giving any 
notice of his intention to present that 
petition. The petition to which he referred 
purported to be from certain burgesses of 
Hythe, in Kent, and was presented by the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for East 
Kenton Wednesday last. That petition was 
got up at a hole-and corner meeting, and 
the statements it contained were gross 
exaggerations of the facts of the case, 
What he complained of was, that the 
usual notice had not been given him by the 
right hon. Baronet; and although they 
had met on the Monday previous to the 
presentation of the petition, yet the hon. 
Member for East Kent had not informed 
him (Mr. Marjoribanks) of his intentions. 
He had thus been denied an opportunity 
of stating to the House the real merits of 
the case. 

Sir E. Knatchbull begged leave to ex- 
plain. The charge against him was of 
want of courtesy He did not think the 
complaint was well founded, for he was 
always most anxious to consult the feelings 
of every Member of the House and cer- 
tainly in the present instance no offence was 
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sent up stairs to a Committee. 

Motion withdrawn. Bill, with amend- 
ments, to be printed, and taken into further 
consideration, 

Act 
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intended, The hon. Gentleman had said, 
that they had met on the Monday previous 
| to the presentation of the petition from 
| Hythe. On that day however he had been 

confined to the House. {Mr. Marjoribanks, 
lit was perhaps Tuesday.] He had an- 
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swered a specific charge; but as the hon. 
Gentleman had shifted his ground, he 
hardly knew how to deal with the complaint 
which had been brought against him. He 
admitted, that when one hon. Member 
had a charge to bring against another, it 
was usual to give him notice of it. But 
he (Sir E. Knatchbull) had no charge to 
bring against the hon. Member. ‘ But,” 
said the hon. Member, ‘“ you brought a 
charge against my constituents, and you 
ought to have given me notice thereof.” 
Now, he contended that no such duty was 
imposed upon him either by the law or the 
usage of Parliament. What he had done 
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was this,—he had given notice to the 
House that he would present a certain | 
petition complaining of the misconduct of 

the Mayor of Hythe, and he thought that | 
that was a sufficient notice to the hon. | 
Member that he intended to present such a 

petition, The next day the hon. Member | 
had met him in the House and with a) 
degree of warmth which he himself was 
notin the habit of exhibiting, reproached 
him with not having given the hon, 
Member the ordinary notice. He told the 
hon. Member that notice of his intention 
was inserted in the papers of the House; | 
to which the hon. Member replied, that he | 
had left his house at ten o’clock and that | 
those papers had not then arrived. He | 
thought that he had now said sufficient to | 
convince the hon. Member that he had not 

been guilty ofany want of courtesy towards | 
him. If he had he begged to state that it | 
had been unintentionally. He would now 
ask the hon. Member for Hythe whether 
he was in the House during the discussion | 
on the petition? [Mr. 8. Marjoribanks : 
He was not.] That was just the answer 

which he anticipated. He admitted that | 
the petition contained a serious charge 
against the Mayor of Hythe, but he had | 
not presented it with a view of instituting a 
charge against any person, but with the 
view of obtaining such an alteration in the 
law as would prevent the Mayor of Hythe 
or the mayor of any other place from 
acting in a similar way in future. He had 
said that there were other allegations in 
the petition, which showed the animus of 
the parties; but he had refrained from 
noticing those allegations, because he did 
not wish to cover those parties with 
obloquy. These were the facts of the case, 
and he would now leave the House to 
judge, whether he had acted wrongly or 
unkindly to any of the parties concerned. 
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The hon. Member for Hythe had spoken 
of the meeting at which this petition was 
got up, and had said that our party was 
very skilful in the practice of getting up 
hole-and-corner meetings. Now the hon. 
Member had made that assertion very 
boldly, and he would meet it as boldly with 
a counter-assertion. That petition was 
not got up ata hole-and-corner meeting. 
Any opposition which he had given to the 
Bill was given with the intention of amend- 
ing it, and the clause which the Attorney- 
General had brought up that evening ex- 
actly met his view of the case. He hoped 
that the Attorney-General would let the 
Bill, as amended, be printed, in order that 
the House might have an opportunity of 
seeing it in a corrected form before it 
left the House. 

Sir William Follett asked whether the 
Attorney-General intended to have these 
clauses printed before the Bill was read a 
third time. If he understood correctly the 
clause which his learned Friend had now 
introduced for the better control of the 
municipal funds, it was calculated to in- 
crease the very evil which it was pro- 
fessedly intended to check. Oh! thenhe 
did not understand the clause which his 
learned Friend had introduced, and that 
was a sufficient reason for having it printed 
for further consideration. 

The report brought up, and taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. Scarlett begged leave to bring up 
a clause for the better regulating the 
The present mode 
of electing aldermen was in violation of 
the principle of the Bill, which, as he 
understood it, was intended to place cor- 
porations under popular control and su- 
perintendence. At present the alder- 
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/men were elected by a majority of the 


council. He proposed that they should 
in future be elected by the burgesses 
at large. The result of the present 
mode of electing aldermen was, that 
the minority in the corporations had no 


| representatives at all among the aldermen. 


This gave both parties an interest in car- 
rying the election of a majority of their 
own party as councillors; and it often 
happened that those who were rejected as 
councillors, were elected as aldermen by 
their party in the council, to give it addi. 
tional strength and influence. To cure 
this, he would give to the burgesses, instead 
of to the council, the power of electing 
the aldermen. 
¥ 
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The hon.Member brought up his clause. 

The Attorney-General could not say 
that the plan ofallowing the aldermen to be 
elected by the burgesses at large was not 
a good one. It would, however, be a fun- 
damental change in the constitution of 
these corporations. The clause which his 
hon. Friend wished to alter, was a clause 
framed elsewhere, no doubt with the same 
wisdom which pervaded all! its legislation. 
It was connected with many other clauses, 
and any alteration in it would dislo- 
cate the Bill exceedingly. He thought 
that his hon. Friend had better bring in a 
Bill to amend the state of the law affect- 
ing corporations, and to cure the defects 
which had been introduced into it by 
amendments made elsewhere. At present, 
according to the clause framed elsewhere, 
the aldermen were elected by the council. 
This Bill introduced no organic change into 
the original Bill, and he therefore must ob- 
ject to the reception of the present clause. 

The House divided on the clause :—Ayes 
34; Noes 93: Majority 59, 

Mr. Scarlett rose to move another clause, 
the object of which was to give to every 
corporate town two sheriffs, as in Lon- 
don and Dublin. The circumstance of 
there being but one executive officer 
was calculated to create distrust and ex- 
cite political and party feeling. It was 
perfectly natural that men should feel, or 
at least suspect, that juries were not im- 
partially chosen when there was but one 
sheriff. ‘To the case of elections, the same 
objection applied with equal force. The 
clause which he then submitted to the 
House, would neither interfere with the 
duties of sheriff, the mode of election, 
nor the persons by whom elected, 
but merely alter the number of those 
officers in towns corporate, electing them 
as the aldermen were elected. 

The Attorney-General would oppose 
the clause. He felt some hesitation as to 
the election of aldermen, but he should 
decidedly object to the application of the 
same principle to the choice of sheriffs. 
He conceived that the Bill would not be 
improved by the introduction of this 
clause. There appeared to be no reason 
whatever why two sheriffs should be ap- 
pointed. Why not have three or five, 
that there might in case of differences of 
opinion be a casting voice? If there were 
to be two sheriffs, why not two mayors, 
and carry the dual number throughout 
the whole corporation, 
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Mr. Scarlett knew of no case where the 
circumstance of the office of sheriff being 
executed by two persons occasioned doubt 
or delay. The duty of sheriff was merely 
ministerial, and he therefore thought that 
the clause he proposed might be advan- 
tageously adopted; but as his hon. and 
learned Friend did not concur with him, 
he should not press the question to a divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Finch proposed the insertion of the 
following clauses, declaring, 
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« That nothing in the Municipal recited Act 
contained, shall prevent the levying and col- 
lecting of any rate by the town-council in any 
such borough or place in the said recited Act 
mentioned, for the purpose of paying any debt 
chargeable upon the rates of any borough or 
place contracted before the passing of this Act 
or the said recited Act, or the interest of any 
such debt, &c.”’ 


He had been induced to propose these 
clauses to prevent the hardship to indivi- 
duals which otherwise might occur. To 
show that such a provision was called for, 
he had only to mention a case that had 
recently occurred at St. Alban’s. Before 
the passing of the Municipal Corporations 
Act, the liberty and borough of the 
town of St. Alban’s were authorized con- 
jointly to raise money on the security of 
the rates for certain local purposes. A rev. 
gentleman, on the faith of the law as it 
then stood, lent a sum of money to the 
corporation to build a court-house; and 
since the passing of the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Act a question had arisen as to 
whether the interest should be paid by the 
liberty or the borough? The effect of the 
doubt was to deprive the party of his in- 
terest; and unless the Legislature inter- 
posed to protect him by an enactment of 
this kind, a great injustice would be in- 
flicted upon him, as it was by no means 
certain that the Court of King’s Bench, or 
any other legal tribunal, could afford him 
relief. Under such considerations he 
trusted that the hon, and learned Gentle- 
man would not oppose the motion. 

The Attorney-General was very sorry 
that he could not comply with the hon. 
Gentleman’s request. The clause was 
unnecessary, and, therefore, he must op- 
pose it. It was a mistake to suppose that 
the rev. gentleman alluded to, would not 
get his money. The law as it stood would 
afford him all the remedy that he was en- 
titled to have, and as to which party, 
whether the borough or the liberty, was 
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liable to the payment of the interst, that was 
a matter for the decision of the Court 
of King’s Bench, and not for that House. 

Mr. Finch regretted that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman should think this was 
not a case for the interposition of the 
House. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had expressed it as his opinion, that the 
party who lent the money had a remedy 
in the Court of King’s Bench, but although 
that might be his opinion, and he 
knew that the Attorney and Solicitor-Ge- 
neral were usually considered, no doubt 
properly so, the giants—the Gog and 
Magog--of the Bar—still it so happened, 
that in this very case, a different opinion 
had been given by another lawyer who had 
been consulted upon it. 

The Solicitor-General said, that as it 
was impossible for the House to determine 
the judicial point which had arisen in the 
case referred to, it would be most impro- 
per to introduce such clauses as these into 
the Bill. Hemust, therefore, give it his 
Opposition, 

Mr. Goulburn thought, that the case had 
not been fully stated to the House. The 
fact was, that if the Municipal Corpora- 
tion Bill had not passed, such an injury as 
was now complained of, never would 
have arisen. The party advanced his 
money on the faith of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, which empowered the Corporation 
to pledge the rates. He lent his money 
to build a court-house, and although he 
had got a mortgage on the rates, it turned 
out that, owing to a difficulty which had 
arisen out of the new law, he had been 
deprived of that interest to which he was 
strictly entitled. This was not just, and 
whatever might be the opinion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite, to use 
the words of his hon, Friend, “ the Gog 
and Magog of the bar,” he must deny 
that it was consistent with justice to leave 
the individual alluded to, the expensive 
remedy of a suit in the Court of King’s 
Bench, when the evil might be remedied 
by a provision such as his hon. Friend 
had proposed. They should not forget 
that the whole of the difficulty was of 
their own creating. 

The Attorney-General, thought that in 
such a case, that House ought not to in- 
terfere. The question as to the liability 
of the liberty or the borough, was one 
which a legal tribunal alone could decide. 

Mr. Goulburn repeated that, as the in- 
justice bad arisen out of the Municipal 
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Corporations Bill, they were bound to ree 
medy it. 

Mr. A. Trevor said, that if the course 
taken by the hon, and learned Gentlemen 
opposite, the law officers of the Crown, 
were justice, all he could say was, that 
justice was but an empty name. Equity 
|‘and justice would suggest a very different 
| cause. 
| Mr. O'Connell did not think that 
| House could decide such a question. 
| Sir 7. Fremantle said, that all they re- 
‘quired was, that just debts should be 
paid; that the saddle should be put on 
the right horse. 

Mr. Jervis said, that until they were 
in the position to say on which party the 
burthen ought to fall, it would be absurd 
to legislate on the subject. 

Mr. Finch said, it was admitted on all 
hands that injustice had been done. That 
injustice had grown out of their own Act 
of Parliament; and although the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite declared 
that the King’s Bench could apply a re- 
medy, another professional man had stated 
that the only way in which the evil could 
be rectified, would be by a short Act of 
Parliament, the expense of which he said 
the Government ought to bear, inasmuch 
as it was occasioned by “ their own stupid 
blundering.” Now, had an application 
been made to Lord Melbourne, or any 
other of his Majesty’s Ministers, to bring 
in an Act of Parliament on the subject, 
was it likely that it would be attended 
with success? He thought not; but, at 
all events, he was satisfied that the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny was so 
much engaged with his own deep specu- 
lations, as to be unable to see the matter 
in its true light. 

Motion negatived. 

Mr. Hodgson Hind moved the inser- 
tion of a clause in these words :—* And 
be it further enacted, that all hospi- 
tals for the maintenance of aged and 
decayed freemen, their widows, or daugh- 
ters, which have heretofore been supported 
out of the corporate funds of any city or 
town, shall continue to be supported out 
of such corporate funds; and that so 
often as any vacancy shall occur in any 
such hospital, the same shall be filled up 
within three calendar months, by the 
mayor, alderman, and council, of the city 
or town in which such hospital is situated. 
Provided always, that no part of the ex- 
pense of such hospital shall be defrayed 
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The hon.Member brought up his clause. 

The Attorney-General could not say 
that the plan ofallowing the aldermen to be 
elected by the burgesses at large was not 
a good one. It would, however, be a fun- 
damental change in the constitution of 
these corporations. The clause which his 
hon. Friend wished to alter, was a clause 
framed elsewhere, no doubt with the same 
wisdom which pervaded all its legislation. 
It was connected with many other clauses, 
and any alteration in it would dislo- 
cate the Bill exceedingly. He thought 
that his hon. Friend had better bring in a 
Bill to amend the state of the law affect- 
ing corporations, and to cure the defects 
which had been introduced into it by 
amendments made elsewhere. At present, 
according to the clause framed elsewhere, 
the aldermen were elected by the council. 
This Bill introduced no organic change into 
the original Bill, and he therefore must ob- 
ject to the reception of the present clause. 

The House divided on the clause :—Ayes 
34; Noes 93: Majority 59. 

Mr. Scarlett rose to move another clause, 
the object of which was to give to every 
corporate town two sheriffs, as in Lon- 
don and Dublin. The circumstance of 
there being but one executive officer 
was calculated to create distrust and ex- 
cite political and party feeling. It was 
perfectly natural that men should feel, or 
at least suspect, that juries were not im- 
partially chosen when there was but one 
sheriff. ‘To the case of elections, the same 
objection applied with equal force. The 
clause which he then submitted to the 
House, would neither interfere with the 
duties of sheriff, the mode of election, 
nor the persons by whom elected, 
but merely alter the number of those 
officers in towns corporate, electing them 
as the aldermen were elected. 

The Attorney-General would oppose 
the clause. He felt some hesitation as to 
the election of aldermen, but he should 
decidedly object to the application of the 
same principle to the choice of sheriffs. 
He conceived that the Bill would not be 
improved by the introduction of this 
clause. There appeared to be no reason 
whatever why two sheriffs should be ap- 
pointed. Why not have three or five, 
that there might in case of differences of 
opinion be a casting voice? If there were 
to be two sheriffs, why not two mayors, 
and carry the dual number throughout 
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Mr. Scarlett knew of no case where the 
circumstance of the office of sheriff being 
executed by two persons occasioned doubt 
or delay. The duty of sheriff was merely 
ministerial, and he therefore thought that 
the clause he proposed might be advan- 
tageously adopted; but as his hon. and 
learned Friend did not concur with him, 
he should not press the question to a divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Finch proposed the insertion of the 
following clauses, declaring, 

“ That nothing in the Municipal recited Act 
contained, shall prevent the levying and col- 
lecting of any rate by the town-council in any 
such borough or place in the said recited Act 
mentioned, for the purpose of paying any debt 
chargeable upon the rates of any borough or 
place contracted before the passing of this Act 
or the said recited Act, or the interest of any 
such debt, &c.” 


He had been induced to propose these 
clauses to prevent the hardship to indivi- 
duals which otherwise might occur. To 
show that such a provision was called for, 
he had only to mention a case that had 
recently occurred at St. Alban’s. Before 
the passing of the Municipal Corporations 
Act, the liberty and borough of the 
town of St. Alban’s were authorized con- 
jointly to raise money on the security of 
the rates for certain local purposes. A rev. 
gentleman, on the faith of the law as it 
then stood, lent a sum of money to the 
corporation to build a court-house; and 
since the passing of the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Act a question had arisen as to 
whether the interest should be paid by the 
liberty or the borough? The effect of the 
doubt was to deprive the party of his in- 
terest; and unless the Legislature inter- 
posed to protect him by an enactment of 
this kind, a great injustice would be in- 
flicted upon him, as it was by no means 
certain that the Court of King’s Bench, or 
any other legal tribunal, could afford him 
relief. Under such considerations he 
trusted that the hon, and learned Gentle- 
man would not oppose the motion. 

The Attorney-General was very sorry 
that he could not comply with the hon. 
Gentleman’s request. The clause was 
unnecessary, and, therefore, he must op- 
pose it. It was a mistake to suppose that 
the rev. gentleman alluded to, would not 
get his money. The law as it stood would 
afford him all the remedy that he was en- 
titled to have, and as to which party, 
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liable to the payment ofthe interst, that was 
a matter for the decision of the Court 
of King’s Bench, and not for that House. 

Mr. Finch regretted that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman should think this was 
not a case for the interposition of the 
House. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had expressed it as his opinion, that the 
party who lent the money had a remedy 
in the Court of King’s Bench, but although 
that might be his opinion, and he 
knew that the Attorney and Solicitor-Ge- 
neral were usually considered, no doubt 


Magog—-of the Bar—still it so happened, 
that in this very case, a different opinion 
had been given by another lawyer who had 
been consulted upon it. 

The Solicitor-General said, that as it 
was impossible for the House to determine 
the judicial point which had arisen in the 
case referred to, it would be most impro- 
per to introduce such clauses as these into 
the Bill. Hemust, therefore, give it his 
Opposition, 

Mr. Goulburn thought, that the case had 
not been fully stated to the House. The 
fact was, that if the Municipal Corpora- 
tion Bill had not passed, such an injury as 
was now complained of, never would 
have arisen. The party advanced his 
money on the faith of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, which empowered the Corporation 
to pledge the rates. He lent his money 
to build a court-house, and although he 
had got a mortgage on the rates, it turned 
out that, owing to a difficulty which had 
arisen out of the new law, he had been 
deprived of that interest to which he was 
strictly entitled. This was not just, and 
whatever might be the opinion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite, to use 
the .words of his hon, Friend, “ the Gog 
and Magog of the bar,” he must deny 
that it was consistent with justice to leave 
the individual alluded to, the expensive 
remedy of a suit in the Court of King’s 
Bench, when the evil might be remedied 
by a provision such as his hon. Friend 
had proposed. They should not forget 


that the whole of the difficulty was of 


their own creating. 

The Attorney-General, thought that in 
such a case, that House ought not to in- 
terfere. The question as to the liability 
of the liberty or the borough, was one 
which a legal tribunal alone could decide. 

Mr. Goulburn repeated that, as the in- 
justice. bad arisen out of the Municipal 
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Corporations Bill, they were bound to ree 
medy it. 

Mr. A. Trevor said, that if the course 
taken by the hon. and learned Gentlemen 
opposite, the law officers of the Crown, 
were justice, all he could say was, that 
justice was but an empty name. Equity 
and justice would suggest a very different 
cause, 

Mr. O'Connell did not 


think that 


_ House could decide such a question. 


Sir 7. Fremantle said, that all they re- 


‘quired was, that just debts should be 
properly so, the giants—the Gog and | 


paid; that the saddle should be put on 


| the right horse. 





Mr. Jervis said, that until they were 
in the position to say on which party the 
burthen ought to fall, it would be absurd 
to legislate on the subject. 

Mr. Finch said, it was admitted on all 
hands that injustice had been done. That 
injustice had grown out of their own Act 
of Parliament; and although the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite declared 
that the King’s Bench could apply a re- 
medy, another professional man had stated 
that the only way in which the evil could 
be rectified, would be by a short Act of 
Parliament, the expense of which he said 
the Government ought to bear, inasmuch 
as it was occasioned by “ their own stupid 
blundering.” Now, had an application 
been made to Lord Melbourne, or any 
other of his Majesty’s Ministers, to bring 
in an Act of Parliament on the subject, 
was it likely that it would be attended 
with success? He thought not; but, at 
all events, he was satisfied that the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny was so 
much engaged with his own deep specu- 
lations, as to be unable to see the matter 
in its true light. 

Motion negatived. 

Mr. Hodgson Hind moved the inser. 
tion of a clause in these words :—** And 
be it further enacted, that all hospi- 
tals for the maintenance of aged and 
decayed freemen, their widows, or daugh- 
ters, which have heretofore been supported 
out of the corporate funds of any city or 
town, shall continue to be supported out 
of such corporate funds; and that so 
often as any vacancy shall occur in any 
such hospital, the same shall be filled up 
within three calendar months, by the 
mayor, alderman, and council, of the city 
or town in which such hospital is situated. 
Provided always, that no part of the ex- 
pense of such hospital shall be defrayed 
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out of any borough rate, or out of the| 
produce of any tolls.” | 

The Alforney-General said, that as the 
sense of the House had been so fully 
taken upon this clause already, he felt | 
himself bound to oppose the motion, that 
it be brought up. On a former oc- 
casion a majority of nearly two to one | 
had decided against the clause. As the 
law at present stood, the Corporations 
were empowered to apply the surplus of 
their funds to the general benefit and use 
of the inhabitants. Unless the hon. 
Member meant to make the clause com- 
pulsory it would be useless, as the Corpo- 
rations had now the power to make such | 
a provision if they chose to do so; and | 
to make the clause compulsory would be | 
an injustice, inasmuch as it would compel | 
the application of funds intended for the 
general use of the inhabitants, to the be- | 
nefit of a particular class. | 

Mr. H. Hind contended, that in equity | 
these parties were entitled to the benefit | 
which he sought to obtain for them. Those | 
institutions had heretofore been maintained | 
out of the funds of the Corporations, and | 
he sought to obtain for those individuals | 
a continuance of those advantages which 
they had heretofore enjoyed. 

Mr. Burdon said, that so far as the 
Corporation of Newcastle was concerned, 
it was at present in a state little short of 
bankruptcy, and it was not likely that it 
had money to devote to this purpose. If 
the hon. Member had framed a clause so 
as to include decayed men, &c., instead 
of confining the relief to a particular 
class, he would have supported it. 

Mr. Robinson considered the clause 
would be nugatory, unless it was made 
compulsory upon the town-council, so to | 
apply a portion of the funds of the Cor- 
poration. He thought if relief of this | 
kind were to be provided, it should not 
be for a particular class, but for the poor 
of the borough generally. He felt bound 
to oppose the clause. 

Mr. A. Trevor trusted his hon. Friend 
would take the sense of the House on the 
clause. He was not surprised that justice 
and equity should be denied the freemen. 
He had no hesitation to say that in the | 
language adopted by the hon. Gentlemen | 
Opposite, justice and equity were out of 
the question. | 

Report received, and Bill to be read a | 
third time. 
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Jupces’ Opinions.] Sir Eardley 
Wilmot moved the second reading of the 
Judges’ Opinions Bill, and stated that, in 
former times, and until recently, when any 
difficulty arose in any cases tried at 
quarter sessions, by persons holding the 
commission of the peace, such difficulty 
was not to be decided unless in the pre- 
sence of a Judge of Assize. At present 
it was the practice, if the friends of a pri- 
soner convicted at quarter sessions, or 
before a recorder, thought that the convic- 
tion was illegal, to forward a memorial 
to the Home Secretary, who generally re- 
ferred the case to the opinions of the law 
officers of the Crown. He objected that 
the officers of the Crown should be the 
justicial referees, and he preferred return- 
ing to the ancient practice. He proposed 
in the present Bill that if in the case of 
any prisoner tried at quarter sessions, a 
difficulty arose upon any point of law the 
opinion of the going Judge of Assize 
should be taken thereupon. He proposed 
that, in the meantime, the prisoner should 
be respited. If the Judge decided that 
the conviction was legal the sentence 
should be carried into execution; if, on 
the contrary, the conviction was held to 
be illegal the prisoner should then be dis- 
charged. He moved that the Bill be read 
a second time. 

The Solicitor-General felt that the 
country was greatly indebted to the hon. 
Baronet for bringing forward his measure, 
which was calculated to put an end to a 
most objectionable anomaly. 

Bill read a second time. 


Fictirrous Vorers (ScoTLanpD) Com- 
mMiIrTer.] Mr. Horsman moved that the 
hon. Member for Roscommon (Mr. D. 
O'Connor) be discharged from his attend- 
ance on this Committee, and that Mr. 
Divett be substituted in his stead. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce objected to the 
motion. It was most important, in order 
to render the result of this inquiry useful 
and satisfactory, that the Committee 
should be free from all imputations of 
party motives, and have the character of 
perfect impartiality. He did not think at 
the time that this Committee was proposed 
that it was calculated to effect the object 
it proposed to accomplish. However, 
seeing that both sides of the House were 
unanimous on the subject, he gave way. 


| He thought, however, that the plan on 


which the hon, Member intended to pro- 
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ceed was sufficiently indicated when, at 
the commencement, he at one fell swoop 
excluded no less than six Scotch Members 
of counties, and subsequently two other 
Scotch Members, from the Committee, on 
the ground that, as the inquiry would 
refer particularly to their constituencies, 
they were not eligible to be placed on this 
Committee. He protested against this 
unusual course of disqualifying Members, 
which in cases where party influence was 
involved in the issue might be carried to 
a dangerous extent. He had no objection 
that the hon. Member for Roscommon, 
whose impartiality was beyond suspicion, 
should be discharged from his labours, as 
he understood that he had urgent reasons 
for going to Ireland, but he objected to 
the proposed substitution of the hon. 
Member for Exeter. He had had a very 
old acquaintance with that hon. Member, 
and personally he entertained for him 
much regard, but he certainly objected to 
having him placed on this Committee. 
He perceived that the hon. Member had, 
a few days ago, been discharged from his 
attendance on the Committee on private 
Bills. Unless there was a_ particular 
motive in substituting the hon. Member 
for Exeter he did not know why such 
anxiety should exist on the part of those 
at the other side of the House. Now he 
had reason to know that Mr. Patrick 
Stewart, the hon. Member for Lancaster, 
and Lord Robert Grosvenor had stated 
that they had no objection toserve on this 
Committee. He had not any objection to 
the appointment of either of those hon. 
Members, but he certainly thought that 
there must be some motive for the eager- 
ness to place the hon. Member for Exeter 
on this Committee. That hon. Member 
had, on a recent occasion, shown little 
capacity to separate the innocent from the 
guilty, as he had voted for the punish- 
ment of a large number of admittedly in- 
nocent and incorrupt voters because cer- 


tain other electors of the borough to which | 
they belonged had been proved guilty of | 


bribery and corruption. From all these 
considerations, and feeling the importance 
that the Committee should possess an un- 


doubted character for impartiality, he | 


should oppose the motion. 

Mr. Warburton wished to call the at- 
tention of the House to the principle on 
which the Committee had been appointed. 
It was composed of an equal number of 
Members from both sides of the House, 
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with an intermixture of others of moderate 
politics. One of the had 
been placed on the Committee, the hon. 
Member for Roscommon, was obliged to 
go to Ireland, in consequence of a family 
affliction, and was not likely soon to re- 
turn. The Committee was to sit on Tues- 
day next, and it was proposed to substitute 
in his place a Member of equally pro- 
nounced politics, in order to keep the 
balance of the Committee equal. There 
was nothing in that proposal which could 
be called unfair. And to take an hon. 
Member from one Committee to serve on 
another was nothing unusual, 

Mr. Maclean said, that the Committee 
was of a peculiar character, being, as he 
considered it similar to an Election Com- 
mittee. Forhis own part he saw no ocea- 
sion whatever for it. The votes on which 
it was to make inquiries had been already 
decided on by the Courts of Registration, 
and there was no necessity to go 
them again. Great care ought to be taken 
in meddling with the Committee, after its 
having been once appointed, and he 
thought it singular to hon, 
Member from one Committee to place him 
on another. 

Mr. F. Maule was of opinion that to 
substitute the hon. Member for Exeter for 
the hon. Member for Roscommon was quite 
reasonable. 

Mr. George F. Young begged leave to 
observe, that the hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon was a man of moderate politics, and 
that, constituted as the Committee was, 
they were bound to substitute some Gentle- 
mian whose opinions were of at least as 
moderate a nature, in order that the House 
and the public might have confidence in 
the result of the inquiry. He believed the 
hon. Member for Lancaster (Mr. P. M. 
Stewart), who was in every respect fitted 
to assist in that inquiry, would have no 
objection to be named on the Committee 
in the place of the hon. Member for Ros- 
common, and he would move as an amend- 
ment that his name be substituted there- 
fore. 

Mr. R. Steuart supported the original 
motion, and defended the original constitu- 
tion of the Committee, a list of the mem- 
bers of which he had previously shown to 
the hon. Member for Edinburghshire. 

Sir 7. Fremantle said, that when a noble 
Lord, a Member of the Commitiee, and of 
that side of the House, was likely to have 
been obliged to absent himself, they had 
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determined not to propose the substitution 
of any other hon. Member, but, although a 
different course was thought necessary on 
the present occasion by hon. Members op- 
posite, he did not expect that they would 
have brought forward any motion to alter 
the constitution of the Committee. There 
were many hon. Gentlemen present per- 
fectly conversant with the subject of in- 
quiry, and to whom there could be no 
objection on the ground of holding very 
strong political opinions, one of whom he 
would suggest ought to be named in place 
of the hon. Member for Roscommon. 

Mr. Horsman had proposed to the hon, 
Member for Buckingham to select one of 
two names; but that the hon. Member had 
replied, ‘‘ No; propose your man, and then 
I will state my objections to him.” 

Mr. O’ Connell begged to differ with the 
hon. Member for Tynemouth, in defining 
the politics of the hon. Member for Ros- 
common as of amoderatecharacter. Now, 
the hon. Member for Exeter was a Whig or 
very little more, while the hon. Member 
for Roscommon was a thorough Radical, 
who had pledged himself to his consti- 
tuency, at the last election, to support the 
present Administration, He had voted for 
the Ballot, the Shortening of Parliament, 
Universal Suffrage, and was a decided 
Repealer, and yet the hon. Member for 
Tynemouth had asserted that he was a man 
of moderate politics. 

Mr. Robinson wished to state the reason 
why he felt it incumbent on him to yote 
for the hon. Member for Exeter. His 
predilections were in favour of his Friend 
the hon. Member for Lancaster, but when 
he recollected that the former Gentleman 
had been originally proposed, he felt that 
he could not object to him now without 
casting imputations on him. 

Mr. Scarlett denied that any imputation 
was intended, by the opposition given to 
the substitution of the name of the hon. 
Member for Exeter. A comparison be- 
tween two hon. Members was an extremely 
delicate point, and he thought the best way 
to avoid it would be by hon. Members 
opposite acquiescing in any reasonable 
proposal emanating from his side of 
the House. He was sorry to hear that 
the politics of the O’Conor Don were 
of so decided a character as that described, 
but still there was no man _ carried 
further than that hon. Member those 
notions of honour and impartiality which 
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in a judicial tribunal could alone lead to a 
correct conclusion. 

Sir George Clerk said, that although he 
conceived many of the facts as originally 
stated by the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Horsman) to have been founded in mis- 
conception, yet he offered no objection to 
inquiry, stating, at the same time, that the 
Committee should be so constituted as to 
meet with the confidence of that House 
and the people of Scotland. He felt, that 
as it was to be an inquiry into a question 
of a legal character, it was not only neces- 
sary to have a Committee free from politi- 
cal bias, but one formed of men who, from 
their professional habits or other sources, 
were best calculated to turn their attention 
to a question of so difficult a nature. 
Being still of that opinion, being anxious 
for full and fair inquiry, and being desirous 
that the Committee should be placed above 
all suspicion, he would suggest that a con- 
ference should take place between the hon, 
Member for Buckingham and the noble 
Lord, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, in order that they might de- 
cide upon substituting some hon. Member 
to whom there would be no objection. 

Lord John Russell had seen the original 
list of the Members of the Committee 
before it was proposed to the House, and 
thought it a very fair one. When it was 
proposed to the House, the only objection 
made to it was that some of the hon. Mem- 
bers who belonged to the other side of the 
House might not be able to attend. He 
had observed that if that should prove to 
be the case there would be no difficulty in 
filling up the vacancies with Members of 
the same side of the House; for no one 
contended that the constitution of the 
Committee was irrevocable. Now, however, 
when an hon. Member from his side of the 
House was unable to continue his attend- 
ance on the Committee, the substitution of 
another hon. Member of similar political 
principles was opposed. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckingham was not entitled to 
refuse the proposition of the hon. Member 
for Cockermouth, and to say, “Do you 
propose your man, and I will state my 
objections to him.” With reference to the 
present motion and amendment, he had 
only to say that he had every confidence 
in both his hon. Friends’ names (Mr. 
Divett and Mr. Stewart); but that as a 
substantive motion had been made for the 
nomination of the hon. Member for Exeter 
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in place of the hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon, he could not consent to the substitu- 
tion of the name of his other hon. Friend. 

Mr. James could not avoid observing 
that the discussion which had this evening 
occurred was calculated to depreciate this 
House in the eyes of the country. 

The House divided on the original ques- 
tion that the hon. Member for Roscommon 
be discharged from further attendance on 
the Fictitious Votes (Scotland) Committee: 
—Ayes 13); Noes 16: Majority 114. 

The House again divided on the question 
that the name of the hon. Member for 
Exeter be substituted for that of the bon. 
Member for Roscommon:—Ayes I111; 
Noes 40: Majority 71. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 20, 1837. 
MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Bishop of Herg- 
FoRD, from Bridgenorth, against parts of the Fourth Re- 
port of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners; and from the 
Archdeaconry of Ely, against Abolition of Church Rates. — 
By the Earl of Ripon, from Lincoln; Lord Kenyon, the 
Marquess of CLANRICARDE, the Bishop of Exerer, Lords 
MARYBOROUGH, BEXLEY; the Earls of CLARENDON, 
SHAFTESBURY; the Marquess of Lanspownr, from 
various places, against the Abolition of Church Rates.—By 
the Marquess of LANSDOWNE, from the Guardians of the 
Poor of the Hoxne Union, against the Alteration of Poor 
Laws Amendment Act.—By Lord BrovGHam, from (Oke- 


hampton, for some measure to extend the benefit of the 
Municipal Corporations Act to that Town. 


Municipar Corporations (ERELAND) 
—Perririons.] Lord Cloncurry said, he 
had to present a petition from a large parish 
in the county of Westmeath, in Ireland ; 
and, as it aliuded to a noble Lord who 
was now in his place, he considered it to 
be his duty to read it. 


{Fes. 20} 


The petition was | 


respectfully worded ; but it alluded with | 


considerable feeling—with hurt feelings— 
to a speech made by the noble Lord in his 
place. The petition was from the house- 
holders and landholders of the parish of 
Ballymore, in the county of Westmeath, 
and prayed that their Lordships would take 
the Municipal Corporations of Ireland 
into their consideration, with a view to a 
reform of them as extensively and as fully 
as had been extended to those in England 
and Scotland. The petitioners expressed 
their regret, that a majority of their Lord- 
ships’ House had thought fit to refuse their 
assent to the measure to this effect, which 
had been sent to them from the House of 


Commons, thereby inferring that the Irish | 


people were not capable of managing their 
own affairs. In respect to the enormous 


abuses which existed in these corporations, | 
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and the injury which resulted from them, 
arising from the want of a wholesome 
popular control, they had been so fre- 
quently detailed, that the petitioners did 
not think it necessary to state them; 
but they could not avoid referring to cer. 
tain expressions which had been used by 
an influential Member of your Lordships’ 
House, in which he called the Irish people 
aliens in blood. 

Lord Lyndhurst rose to order. Peti- 
tioners could not, he believed, regularly 
allude to any expressions that had been 
used in their Lordships’ House. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde was of 
opinion, that this was a petition which 
ought to be received. The terms of the 
petition did not aver that the expressions 
alluded to were used in that Ifouse; but 
it did refer to expressions which might or 
might not have been used there. The 
words of the petition were,—‘ The peti- 
tioners cannot avoid referring to expressions 
which had been used by an_ influential 
Member of your Lordships’ House.” Now, 
he did not mean to contend that these 
words did not refer to expressions which 
had been used in that House, for he 
thought they did; but still he could only 
arrive at that opinion by inference ; and it 
would be a very broad principle indeed, if 
they were to lay it down as a rule that 
they were not to receive petitions in which 
allusion happened to be made to express- 
ions that had been used by a Member of 
that House, but which did not state that 
they were uttered in that House. That 
would be taking a wide range indeed. It 
was, however, for their Lordships’ consi- 
deration, whether they would receive the 
petition or not. He thought that the 
petition ought to be received. 

Lord Cloncurry, as the petition had 
been confided to him, must request their 
Lordships to decide whether it were to be 
received or not, for he had a number of 
petitions to present, in which the same 
unfortunate expression was alluded to, 
He was not, however, sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the forms of their Lordships’ 
House to give an opinion, and he had no 
desire to invade their Lordships’ regula- 
tions; but he would only say that the 
expression referred to, wherever it might 
have been used, had produced a strong 
impression on the minds of the people of 
Ireland, who were of opinion that the 
person who had uttered it must be an 
alien to the feelings which should result 
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from the Christian religion, or he would 
not have ventured thus to offend so many 
millions of people. Whether the peti- 
tioners were alien in blood, in language, 
and in feeling, from the person who had 
used the expression he could not judge. 
Neither could he judge, whether the indi- 
vidual who had thus spoken was alien, or 
belonged to this country or not; but he 
wished respectfully to say, that he coin- 
cided in the opinion of his countrymen, 
that they ought to have that measure of 
relief and justice extended to them which 
they claimed. He, therefore, left it to 
their Lordships to decide, whether he 
should present those petitions to the 
House, or return them to those by whom 
they had been placed in his hands. 

Lord Holland said, it was a very nice 
question to decide. Although the peti- 
tioners did not directly assert that the 
words to which they referred had been 
used in that House; yet, if it were their 
Lordships’ opinion that it was meant to 
imply that such expressions had been 
used there, he thought that their Lordships 
could hardly receive the petition. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, it 
frequently happened that petitioners were 
obliged to allude directly to what had been 
said in that House, and yet their petition 
could not, in many cases, be objected to. 
He would instance petitions in which 
judicial decisions were referred to. [Lord 
Lyndhurst: In judicial cases.] He, un- 
doubtedly, alluded to judicial cases; but 
he thought their Lordships would find it 
very difficult to draw a line of distinction, 
and to say in what cases petitioners should 
be absolutely precluded from alluding, even 
by inference to expressions used, or sup- 
posed to have been used in that House. 
He, at any rate, objected to the petition 
being refused, without knowing what the 
petitioners really did say. How could 
they know that without going to the prayer 
of the petition ? 

Lord Lyndhurst had only thrown out a 
suggestion to the noble Lord who intro- 
duced the petition, in order that if any 
reference were made in it to what had 
been said in that House, the noble Lord 
might see the propriety of withdrawing it. 

Lord Cloncurry was not disposed to 
withdraw the numerous petitions intrusted 
to him, all complaining, like that now be- 
fore them, of the language which was 
referred to in it, unless the House refused 
toreceive them. In presenting those peti- 
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tions, he was the representative of a large 
body of his fellow countrymen, with whom 
he certainly participated in the indignation 
which they expressed at the terms which 
had been applied to them. 

Viscount Melbourne suggested that the 
petition should be read. 

The petition was accordingly read at 
length. 

Viscount Melbourne said, it would be 
extremely inconvenient if petitioners were 
permitted to allude to expressions used by 
noble Lords in the course of debate. He 
was opposed to the reception of the peti- 
tion in its present state, and hoped the 
noble Lord would consent to withdraw it. 

Petition withdrawn. 


REGISTRATION AND MARRIAGES ACTS 
Suspenston Bitxy.] On the Report of 
the Registration and Marriage Acts Sus- 
pension Bill being brought up, 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that the 
Bill as it came up to them answered every 
purpose for which it was intended. It 
provided, that the two Acts relative to 
Registration of Births, &c., and Mar- 
riages, which were to come into operation 
on the Ist of March next, should not take 
effect till the 30th of June, and it left in 
operation the 52nd of Geo. 3rd, which 
related to registration of births, and the 
4th of Geo. 4th, which had reference to 
solemnization of marriage, which, however, 
were to be repealed after the 30th of 
June. This, as he had before said, fully 
met the circumstances of the case; and, 
therefore, the amendment introduced by 
the noble Lord (Ellenborough) on a former 
evening was unnecessary. He would, 
therefore, now move, that the words of the 
second clause ‘* on such day as the regis- 
trar shall appoint” be left out, as in his 


judgment there was no necessity for the 


alteration. 

Lord Brougham was of opinion, that 
the alteration was necessary, for by the 
operation of the two clauses of the two 
Acts as they now stood; and, as without 
the alteration they would stand, all mar- 
riages would be prohibited from the Ist of 
March to the 30th of June, and all mar- 
riages, except those authorised by licence, 
would be null and void. His noble and 
learned Friend (the Lord Chancellor) 
seemed to think, that were the proposed 
alteration suppressed, there might arise 
questions of doubt, but not questions of 
difficulty, he (Lord Brougham) would, 
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therefore, merely show to their Lordships 
that questions of difficulty even might 
arise. His Lordship then contrasted two 
sections of the two Acts, and demonstrated 
that the dates were so at variance with 
one another as to produce the effect he 
had described. He had considered it ne- 
cessary to make these remarks, as they 
would bear out what he had already said. 
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Amendment agreed to. Report re- 
ceived. 
Bill to be read a third time. 


PDP IOI FOL I—— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 20, 1837. 


Minvures.}] Bills. Read a third time:—Post Office Con- 
tracts.— Read a second time:—Charity Commissioners; 
Shire Halls, 

Petitions presented. By Mr. HENRY WILSON, WILLIAM 
Orv, Mr. Lamsron, Mr. CurHBERT Ripon, Mr. Hutt, 
Mr. LENNARD, Mr. CHARLES LusHINGTON, Mr. MARK 
Puitips, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Barnes, Mr. CLay, Mr. 
Wixks, Mr. Hastie, Mr. A. SANDFORD, Mr. HINDLEY, 
Mr. G. F. Youne, Mr. PENDARVES, Mr. Pattison, the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, and Sir RONALD FERGUSSON, from 
Poplar, Hackney, and other places, for the Abolition of 
Church Rates.—By Sir G. CLerk, Sir ¥Y. BULLER, Lord 
F. Egerton, Messrs. PRAED, JOHN LEE SANDERSON, 
and Colonel SistHorpP, from various places, for the Aboli- 
tion of Church Rates.—By Mr, J. O'CONNELL and several 
other Hon. MemBers, from various places, for the Aboli- 
tion of Tithes (Ireland); and for the Municipal Corpora- 
tions (Ireland) Bill; and Vote by Ballot.—By Mr. HinpDLey 
and other Hon. MemBeErs, from various places, for Muni- 
cipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill; and for Vote by Ballot. 
-~By Sir R. Fer@usson, Messrs. C. LusHtneton, H. 
Wi son, from Nottingham and other places, for Repeal of 
Duty on Fire Insuranees.—By Mr. A. WILLIAMS and Mr. 
Hastig, from Llandowry, Llangadock, Llandilo, and 
Paisley, for Repeal of Duty on Soap.— By Mr. Harpy, 
from Bradford, for Amendment of Factories’ Act.—By Mr. 
Ricuarps, Mr. Hutt, Mr. BeTHELL, from Buckfastleigh, 
Dolgelly, Southeoates, Drypool, and Marfleet, for Amend- 
ment of Poor Law Act.—By Mr. AGLIoNByY, from Cocker- 
mouth, for Poor Laws (Ireland), 


MunicipaL Corporations (IRe- 
LAND). Commitrer.}] The Order of the 
Day for going into Committee on the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill having 
been read, 

Lord Francis Egerton, in rising to move | 
an instruction to the Committee, said, that | 
he could hardly hope that the circumstance 
of this being the second occasion on which 
he had undertaken, in deference to the 
wishes of those with whom he poli ically | 
acted, to do what the House would admit 
he very rarely presumed to attempt — 
namely, to offer his suggestions as to the 
course which it was befitting the House 
to pursue on a question of great public 
interest and national concern—he could 
hardly hope that the circumstance of this 
being the second time of his bringing for- 
ward the motion which he should have the 
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honour to propose would bring with itself 
much alleviation to the embarrassment and 
difficulty which he felt in approaching this 
subject. Upon this occasion so many inci- 
dental topics had been introduced, in the 
firstinstance, by the noble Lord who brought 
forward the subject, for reasons which he 
did not impugn, and to which it was not 
his intention to object, that it became ex- 
tremely difficult for any Gentleman who 
wished to deal with the subject at all to treat 
it abstractedly or solely with reference tothe 
merits of the question before the House, 
that question relating to the manner in 
which they should deal with the Bill pro- 
posed by the noble Lord opposite for es- 
tablishing Municipal Corporations in Ire- 
land. It might be very difficult for him, in 
common with others, to avoid altogether 
the introduction of incidental topics which 
unfortunately led to irritation and animo- 
sity, and to discussions foreign to the 
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immediate subject, but he would do his 
best to shun any unnecessary introduction 
of those topics, and he would express his 
anxious hopes, that, in discharging to the 
best of his ability the duty which he had 
undertaken to perform, he might not be 
supposed desirous of referring to any topic 
which could give offence to Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House. There were 
many personal reasons for his wishing to 
abstain from any reflections which could 
give offence to any Members of the Go- 
vernment, because that Government con- 
tained many Members for whom he enter- 
tained feelings of friendship and regard, 
The resolution which he had placed on the 
books of the House sufficiently indicated 
to the noble Lord (J. Russell) and the 
Gentlemen who supported his Administra- 
tion, that inasmuch as, with some slight 
exceptions, the noble Lord’s Bill was the 
same as that which he introduced last 
year, the course which he and those who 
did him the honour to act with him thought 
it proper to follow, without any deviation, 
was the same as they had adopted last 
year. If he could trust to the recollection 
of the noble Lord opposite of what occurred 
on that debate in preference to his own, 
he would certainly spare himself the trou- 
ble of recalling to the attention of the 
House any topic which was then advanced. 
But in the speech with which the noble 
Lord introduced this measure, he com- 
pressed in a small compass, and after a 
version of his own, the arguments which 
were brought forward in opposition to the 
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Bill, and he believed that the expressions 
used by the noble Lord were, that the 
only argument advanced in support of the 
views of those who opposed the Bill were 
—that whereas England was inhabited by 
Englishmen, and Scotland by Scotchmen, 
because Ireland was inhabited by Irishmen, 
Ireland was not fit to receive the particular 
institutions in question. The House would 
see—that cheer assured him that the 


House did see—that it was not altogether | 


unimportant for him to disclaim the ex- 
pressions, and the argument which was 
couched in the terms employed by the 
noble Lord—terms which could not be 
otherwise than offensive to the feelings of 
the people of Ireland. It might suit the 
purpose of the noble Lord, whose tenure of 


office and of power depended on the de- | 
creasing proofs were afforded of the diffi- 


gree of the political thermometer at which 


he could keep up the excitement of the, 
people of Ireland on questions of public | 
interest, to couch the arguments of Gen- | 


tlemen on that side of the House in forms 
and expressions well calculated to awaken | 
the national pride and arouse a sense of | 
injured honour in the people of Ireland— | 
feelings which he should be the last man | 
to undervalue, but which, when misdirect- | 
ed, were not likely to lead to a cool and | 
dispassionate judgment on political ques- | 
tions. Henever said—and he believed he | 
might say for his Friends on that side of | 
the House, that no Gentleman who usually | 
sat there had said—anything which the | 
noble Lord had a right to strip down to) 
the naked and offensive proposition he had | 
enunciated. He had never said that there | 
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they quoted in answer the instances of 
Manchester and Birmingham, and, refer- 
ring to the petition at Belfast, denied that 
the terms were synonymous. The noble Lord 
spoke of identity of legislation; his oppo- 
nents spoke of the Assistant Barrister’s ju- 
risdiction, aud told him of his own Police 
Bill,and he now had to thank the noble Lord 
for supplying him with another topic from 
the measure which he was about to intro- 
duce for the establishment of Poor-laws in 
Ireland. He believed the measure of the 
noble Lord was not yet printed. [Several 
hon. Members: Yes it is.] Atall events, 
the report of Mr. Nicholls was now in the 
hands of Members, and he must say, that, 
whether looking at the speech of the noble 
Lord, which did him the utmost credit, or 
the report on which it was founded, in- 


culty of applying that identity of legislation 
which the noble Lord declared to be jus- 
tice to Ireland. He thought that the 
report of Mr. Nicholls showed in every 
page, at least in every important page, 
a laudable desire, without the accompany- 
ing power to apply the identical institutions 
to Ireland which were established in Eng- 
land. To take, for instance, the paragraph 
in the report relating to the union of pa- 
rishes under a board of Guardians, Mr. 
Nicholls said, that if it were desirable to 
establish in the several parishes of Ireland 
a parochial machinery similar to that which 
existed in England, he believed the attempt 
would fail, for the description of persons 
requisite for constituting such a machinery 
would not be found in the great majority 








was any thing in the national character of of Irish parishes. And he went on to say, 
Irishmen, as such, which should disqualify | that the system of united parishes acting 
them from participating in any benefits | under a combined arrangement was there- 
which Parliament might be able to confer, | fore more necessary even than for England. 
but that there were circumstances in the | The difference between the measure which 
social condition and presentstate of Ireland | the noble Lord proposed to introduce into 
which, in his judgment, made it most) Ireland, and that which was now in opera- 
unwise to apply the particular nostrum| tion in this country, had already been 
which the noble Lord proposed to adminis- | adverted to in the speech of the noble 
ter. The noble Lord spoke of his measure | Lord. The noble Lord had alluded to the 
as one that would establish justice and | difficulty of appointing county magistrates 
promote peace in Ireland. They told him | ex officio Members of the board of Guar- 
that they thought it would inflict injustice, dians. But there was one feature of dif- 
exasperate strife, and make her condition | ference which had struck him as being 
inc rable. The noble Lord spoke of his | rather more remarkable on account of the 
measure as one that would destroy an un- | number of instances in which it exhibited 
just monopoly; they assured him that it) itself when the measure was brought to 
would lead to its resuscitation and transfer. | bear on Ireland. He had occasion lately 
The noble Lord defined justice to Ireland | to inquire of one of his constituents relating 
to be an identity of institutions and go-| toa question which he was afraid would 
vernment by means of local corporations A press itself more strongly on the noble 
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Lord’s attention than he could wish—he 
meant the introduction of the new Poor- 
law into those districts of the north in 
which it had not fully come into operation. 
His correspondent had told him, that for 
the last two years, he had never failed to 
attend at one of the boards which had been 
formed in the township to which he be- 
longed. That correspondent of his was a 
clergyman, who, in the discharge of his 
religious duties, had always conducted 
himself in the most exemplary manner, 
and he believed it would be found through- 
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out the country that clergymen had been | 
most valuable assistants in working the | 


English Bill. 
that observation could be extended to 
clergymen of other persuasions. It sure- 
ly, then, would not be contendcd, at least 


He did not know whether | 


by Protestant Gentlemen, that the Protest- | 


ant clergy of Ireland were more dis- 


' tenant. 


qualified for this office than their Eng- | 
lish brethren ; but he had not the smallest | 


doubt that the noble Lord had acted right 
in determining that neither the Protestant 
nor the Catholic clergy should be mem- 
bers of the board of guardians. 
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the slave question than a member of a 
British House of Parliament while speaking 
of his Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen. 
Of these two questions, which it would not 
take him long to discuss, the first was whe- 
ther this Bill contained any alterations or 
modifications which could remove the 
objections which the opposition entertained 
to it; the next was, whether the state of 
Ireland had been so much altered and 
modified as to produce a change of opinion. 
With regard to the first question, the Bill 
seemed, with one exception, to be much the 
same as that of last year. On that excep- 
tion he felt it his duty briefly to make a few 
remarks. It related to the appointment 
of sheritis. He believed that in the Bill 
of last year the election of the sheriffs was 
left to the town-council, subject to the 
silent disapprobation of the Lord-Lieu- 
The elective nature of that ap- 
pointment was objected to, and it was 
defended by his right hon, Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
ground that it was likely to work extremely 
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, well, and because the number of towns 


Could | 


there be, then, a stronger proof of that | 


difference between the two countries 
which prevented the application of an in- 


| 
{ 
} 


demnity of institutions to both, than that 


no clergyman of any persuasion whatever 
should be a member of the 
guardians in Ireland ? 
sirable, if they were dealing with the details 


board of | 
It might be de- | 


of this Bill, to show that a scale of rating | 


should rather have been adopted as the 
mode of qualification for the elective fran- 
chise than that proposed by the noble 
Lord; but as they were not dealing with 
those details, he would not at present 
trouble the House with the subject. 
house would hardly thank him for endea- 
vouring to recite from memory, or to read 
from Hansard, the precise language in 
which his arguments were conveyed on a 
former occasion. Supposing, however, that 
the noble Lord continued to be uncon- 


vinced, and supposing that gentlemen on | 


that (the opposition) side of the House 
still felt the same objections, he admitted 
that two very important questions re- 


The | 


which would be exposed to the infliction 
was limited to eight. But it was again 
urged that those eight cities contained the 
preponderating fraction of those who 
would be affected by the Bill, and the 
prayer of Abraham was preferred, that even 
for the sake of those eight cities that pro- 
vision might be excluded from the Bill. 
That request was no sooner made than it 
was acceded to, and thus the Bill received 
a modification of some importance. But 
on the present occasion the Bill appeared 
to have undergone another modification. 
The recess afforded leisure for reflection, 
and an opportunity of jistening to advice 
and acquiring information. The noble Lord 


'had doubtless received advice from some 
| quarter which induced him to repent of the 


solitary sin of a culpable act of concession 
to a minority, and instead of the old 


_mode the noble Lord had adopted another 


modification, which left the ultimate re- 
sponsibility of a veto with the Lord-Lieu- 


‘tenant after six names at two different 
periods had been proposed to him by the 


! . 
town-council. 


mained for consideration on the present | 


occasion. He believed them to be im- 
portant, because he did not rest his oppo- 
sition to the Bill on any internal or in- 
herent grounds of objection founded on 
the Irish character, which would better 
become a Virginian planter dealing with 








He could easily conceive 
that the noble Lord the Secretary for the 
Home Department, and the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Ireland, could not antici- 
pate any possible inconvenience from such 
an arrangement so long as they held the 
Government of Ireland. Really the opi- 
nions of the present Government of Ireland 
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appeared so extremely liberal on the sub- 
ject of qualification for officers of trust and 
confidence, that it would hardly come 
within the compass of any probability that 
any person could be elected under this 
Bill to whom the Lord-Lieutenant could 
offer any serious objection. It was per- 
fectly obvious that the circumstance of a 
person’s being a notorious and eager 
political partisan could not form any 
objection to the prevent Government, sup- 
posing that he agreed with the Govern- 
ment to a certain extent, however much he 
might go beyond their views. They might 
also feel confident that an occasional 
violation of the law would form no sub- 
stantive objection to an individual's ap- 
pointment, and therefore the noble Lord 
would anticipate no inconvenience in work- 
ing the machinery of Government under 
this provision. But he might be allowed 
to suggest the possibility of a Government 
being established in Ireland holding dif- 
ferent opinions to those of the present 
Administration. He did not refer to a 
Tory or an Orange Government, or any 
particular Government whatever; but he 
could imagine the establishment of a 
Government which would think that a 
character as a political agitator was not 
much of a recommendation for an office 
which was largely concerned in the ad~ 
ministration of justice, — a Government 
which would be slow to act on the prin- 
ciple that an occasional violation of the 
law was in itself a qualification for the due 
administration of it, and that a casual 
experience of its minor penalties would be 
likely to lead to its merciful administra- 
tion. This was the principle on which, as 
he understood, ‘country gentlemen occa- 
sionally acted when they appointed the 
principal poacher in the neighbourhood to 
the confidential office of gamekeeper; the 
principle upon which in Italy the bandit 
became the escort of the traveller; and the 
gentleman who had figured in the records 
of brigandage, the discoverer of crime 
and the guard of his sovereign’s person, 
However unlikely it might be that any 
Government of this description might be 
established, still, looking, not at particular 
government, looking not with reference 
to any particular individuals, but with a 
reference to the policy of any government 
whatever, he must say, that he wished to 
Jegislate for all possible and contingent 
governments; and he really thought that 
it would be better to leave the nomination 
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of sheriffs at once subject to the Lord- 
Lieutenant, instead of exposing the Irish 
Government to an ultimate collision with 
the town-council. He did not attach any 
extraordinary importance to this change, 
but it certainly contained no argument 
which could be instrumental in reconciling 
Gentlemen on his side of the House to 
that part of the measure to which they 
objected: and, to do the noble Lord 
justice, he did not suppose that he had 
framed it with any such intention. Hav- 
ing disposed of this question, he would 
next turn to the more important one— 
namely, whether any change which might 
have been alleged to have occurred in 
the situation and prospects of Ireland 
since last year could produce a corre. 
sponding change in the aspect of the ques- 
tion under consideration, The noble Lord 
who introduced this subject had drawn 
a very flattering picture of the state of 
Ireland; dipping his pencil in rainbow 
colours when he spoke of matters which 
were usually of a melancholy and sombre 
hue, the number and atrocity of the 
crimes committed in Ireland. This state- 
ment bore indirectly on the question so 
far as the crimes which had their origin 
in political animosity were concerned. 
In the first place, the noble Lord had 
taken credit for the Irish Government for 
the extinction of those singular disturb- 
ances which went in Ireland by the name 
of ‘* fair and faction feuds,” and he cer- 
tainly heard with some surprise that these 
strange disturbances had been rather en- 
couraged than discountenanced by the 
local authorities, and regarded with some- 
thing like favour by the central govern- 
ment, acting on the odious maxim of 
divide et impera. 

Lord John Russell had not made this 
charge against the central Government, 
but he had stated that it was abetted by 
some local magistrates. 

Lord F. Egerton had not alluded to the 
speech of the noble Lord, but to the 
speech of the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for Ireland. [Viscount Morpeth; You 
should quote correctly, then.] He begged 
the noble Lord’s pardon, but he under- 
stood the noble Lord had applied that 
charge to the central Government of 
Ireland. But he could not guess to what 
Government the noble Lord alluded. He 
was not there to answer for any of them: 
he was not there to defend Lord Anglesea, 
nor Lord Wellesley, nor any other Lord- 
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Lieutenant of Ireland; but this he would 
say for himself, that he would not fora 
moment condescend to serve under any 
Lord-Lieutenant who would so act, nor 
would he have remained one hour in com- 
munication with a Lord Chancellor who 
refused to dismiss a magistrate proved to 
have been guilty of such culpable con- 
nivance. With regard to the singular 
cessation of these disturbances in that 
country, he was glad, for the sake of the 
unfortunate victims who, without any 
intelligible reason, engaged in them, to 
hear that such was the case. But he 
might be permitted to express a doubt on 
one or two features of the case. As to 
what they had heard of the miraculous 
and sudden cessation of outrage, he ques- 
tioned whether it would be enduring. 
He well recollected, when the Catholic 
Association was in the plenitude of its 
power and its influence, that they laid an 
interdict on this particular description of 
outrage, and it was, as they were told, 
suppressed by the Association; but when 
the Emancipation Bill had passed, it very 
shortly after revived in full strength and 
vigour. The same sort of interference 
had been now employed, and he feared 
that its effects would not be more lasting. 
He did not know whether the Shanavests 
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had fallen into the arms of the Caravats, or | 


whether the Black Hens had embraced 
the Magpies, and the Four-year-olds 


the Three-year-olds—for by such strange | 


appellations were some of the factions 
known when he was in Ireland—but it 
appeared to him that there were other 


reasons besides the love of quiet in these | 


people, for this sudden cessation. 


With | 


regard to the flattering picture which the | 
noble Lord had drawn as to the state of | 
crime in Ireland, he should be most happy | 
to find, when the returns were presented, 


that they confirmed the noble Lord’s 
statements. He did not mean to question 
their accuracy, and he hoped the noble 
Lord would do him the justice to believe 


that no disappointment with respect to | 


party or political views, would prevent 
him from rejoicing in any mitigation of 
outrage in Ireland; but he confessed lie 
felt some surprise when he heard the case 
of that unfortunately somewhat famous 
county, Tipperary, cited. If the returns 
with which he had been furnished were 
true, as he apprehended they must be, 
the committals to the county gaol, during 
the last twelve months, had amounted to 
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1,557; and if it were true that out of 
these, making every allowance for the 
difficulty which presented itself to the 
successful prosecution of crime in Ireland, 
a difficulty which had been severely felt, 
still if, in spite of that difficulty, no less 
than 1,350 persons had been convicted 
of the offences with which they were 
charged, it would be too much to say 
that the state of crime in Ireland was 
altogether satisfactory. He did not mean 
to say that these returns might not be 
more favourable than those of some former 
years, or of any particular former year. If 
these returns showed any diminution in 
the progress of crime, no one would re- 
joice at it more than himself; but at the 
first blush of the statement made by the 
noble Lord, he was rather surprised to 
find a county which bore such a figure 
in the calendar, quoted as a favourable 
instance of the improving situation and 
increased tranquillity of Ireland. There 
were many details connected with this 
subject with which he might easily detain 
the House, and perhaps with some slight 
advantage, but as they were not relevant 
to the present Bill, and as he was not 
standing there to make out a case against 
Ireland, he would abstain from entering 
upon them, although the noble Lord was 
at liberty to inspect them if he pleased. 
There was another circumstance in the 
present state of Ireland which it was far 
more painful to deal with than with sub- 
jects that did not concern any individual 
either present or absent. It wasimpossible, 
however, for him to dismiss it altogether 
without some remarks. He alluded to the 
National Association, and which appeared 
to him to have exchanged its former name 
of Catholic for one not much improved, 
as it was borrowed from revolutionary 
times, and which called itself the Na- 
tional Association of Ireland. [An hon. 
Member: No; the General Association.]} 
Indeed! then it was much to the credit of 
the Association, that, having begun with 
the name of national, it had changed its 
name to that of general; and he, for one, 
considered it a proof of their good taste. 
He believed that it was very unnecessary 
for him to trouble that House with any 
very detailed description of the measures, 
proceedings, and objects denounced and 
professed by that Association, for that 
description had already been given very 
fully and very accurately in the course of 
the debate which had preceded the intro- 
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duction of the noble Lord’s Bill. There 
was one feature, however, about it that 
was remarkable. It might have been 
expected, under the popular Government 
of the noble Lord at the head of affairs in 
Ireland, controlled as it was in the admi- 
nistration of the law by a strong disposition 
to clemency—it might have been expected 
that whatever were the political views of 
the General Association, it would have 
left Ireland to the exertions and protection 
of the Government, as far as regarded the 
tranquillization and pacification of that 
country. The noble Lord had spoken of 
Lord Mulgrave as the pacificator of Ire- 
land. Now, what did the General Associ- 
ation say upon that point? In his opinion, 
they treated the power of Lord Mulgrave 
with the greatest disrespect. One of the 
leading measures of that Association was 
to send down, by a resolution drawn up 
with great care, singular accuracy, and 
much legal refinement, pacificators to all 
the parishes of Ireland. He did not know 
whether the party who drew up that reso- 
lution, might not at the present moment 
be one of those parties who were officially 
engaged in advising the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland as to the meaning and operation 
of the laws which he was to administer ; 
he did not know whether he might not at 
that very moment be penning an opinion 
about the propriety or impropriety of send- 
ing out troops to prevent the rescue of 
property seized for tithes; but be that as 
it might, he had no hesitation in saying, 
that he had never seen any report of that 
House drawn up with more care and dili- 
gence in all its minutiz than that resolution 
of the Association which sent two pacifi- 
cators into every parish in Ireland. They 
were directed in the first place how to 
perform the functions to which their name 
more particularly applied. Those functions 
were the same with those which were 
performed by attornies, and generally by 
electioneering agents in England. The 
activity of this organization, and its exten- 
sion to all parts of Ireland, together with 
the directions which it had received to 
follow the Parliamentary interests of the 
Association into all corners of the country, 
led him to suppose that the same activity 
which the pacificators were directed to 
apply to the extension of the elective 
suffrage among their own party in cases 
affecting Parliamentary elections, was also 
to be put into operation to carry the elec- 
tions of local officers in the new Municipal 
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Corporations. Last year, the Attorney- 
General for Ireland had spoken of the 
working of the Act of the 9th of George 
3rd, and had said that sectarian influence 
had not been observable in its operation 
wherever it had been put in force. Would 
that hon. and learned Gentleman, if he 
were now in the House, venture to tell him 
that there was a probability, or even a 
possibility, that that organization which 
was to control the elective franchise in all 
parts of Ireland for Parliamentary pur- 
poses, would not be extended to the 
electors under this Municipal Reform Bill ? 
He doubted whether there was any town 
in any of the schedules attached to the Bill, 
so humble as to be deemed beneath the 
notice and attention of these pacificators. 
It had been said, that it was very desirable 
to create in these towns a species of local 
aristocracy that was not in existence at 
present. For his own part, he was as 
little a friend to the centralizing system of 
France as could be wellimagined ; and he 
should, therefore, be glad to see that 
species of local aristocracy created in the 
towns of Ireland, no matter whether it 
were elected or not. But was there any 
chance that the local aristocracy created 
under the patronage of an Association 
which was encouraged, if not patronz d, 
by the Lord-Lieutenant, would take out 
its patent, and pay its allegiance to that 
noble Lord instead of the General Associa- 
tion? It had been said that, even after 
you had established these corporations as 
arenas for political discussions in every 
town of Ireland, if they attempted to turn 
their attention to any thing but their local 
concerns, their agitation would be feeble 
and without effect. Now, would any man 
venture to tell him that any of these Cor- 
porations would be anything else but a 
platform for a battery against the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland ? and it was to 
this part of the su ject that the attention 
of the House ought to be most particu- 
larly directed. The hon. and learned 
Member for Bath cheered him for that 
expression. He thought the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath acted with the 
same candour and honesty that he had 
displayed in the able speech which he had 
made on a former occasion this Session. 
His wish and his desire was to see the de- 
struction of the Established Church in 
Ireland. The hon. Member was therefore 
a wise and consistent supporter of the Bill 
at that moment before the House. The 
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noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Russell), 
however, had avowed himself determined 
to support the Established Church in 
Ireland. He had heard the noble Lord 
make that declaration; and, though he 
was not inclined to comment upon the 
demeanour of individuals, he must be for- | 
given for saying, that that declaration | 
conveyed as much to his mind in its man- | 
ner as in its substance. The manner of 
the noble Lord was not that ofa sectarian, 
acting under the spirit of stern religious 
feelings; it was rather the calm, deliberate | 
manner of an individual who had weighed | 
all the probabilities of the case, and had | 
made up his mind on a balance of the ad- | 
vantages and disadvantages to support the | 
Establishment, and to avow his determina- | 
tion to support it to the public. He had | 
had greater satisfaction in hearing that | 
determination coolly and _ deliberately 
declared by the noble Lord, than he. 
should have felt if the noble Lord’s 
declaration had been more deeply tinged | 
with religious and sectarian feeling. | 
And after the manner in which the) 
noble Lord had also expressed his views 
recently upon another great question | 
connected with the maintenance of the 
rights and privileges of the Church, he had | 
no doubt that there would be as much | 
determination in the execution, as there 
was honesty in the formation, of his high 
resolve upon this subject. The noble Lord, | 
however, be it observed, was determined 
to support that Church which the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath had de- | 
clared his determination to destroy, upon 
the first opportunity; and yet the noble| 
Lord, after making that declaration, with- | 
out stating his views at all definitely | 
respecting the Irish Church, with that | 
great question yet open, and not at all | 
approaching to a settlement, called upon 
those hon. Members who felt for the dan- 
gers to which that Church was exposed, to | 
consent to a measure which would place | 
weapons of power and strength in the 
hands of those, whose first, but he could 
not say, whose only object was its subver- 
sion. He was unwilling, with his own 
hands, to place a stepping-stone, from 
which they could stride to those further 
measures, which they, perhaps conscien- 
tiously, deemed necessary for the salvation 
of the country. The noble Lord, upon a 
former occasion, had met him with an 
argument, which, if he could give to it 
the same credence which the noble Lord 
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did, would weigh seriously with him. Tha® 
argument was couched in a few words, 
but those significant, for the noble Lord 
talked lagely of justice and peace to Ire- 
land. There was no political opinion or 
attachment which he was not ready to 
sacrifice for ever, provided he could pro- 
cure by it that justice and that peace. But 
would any of the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
favour him with a definition of what he 
meant by justice to Ireland? It had been 
well observed by a noble Friend of his 
last Session, that justice to Ireland was a 
phantom that always eluded the grasp; 
that it was the phase of the rainbow which 
was perpetually changing its shape, 


*¢ Omnia transformant sese in miracula rerum,”’ 


and defying all the attempts of the pea- 
sant, whose ignorance hurried him on to 
pursue it, to arrest and secure its beautiful 
but transitory hues,—which to-day as- 
sumed the shape of Municipal Reform, 
which the next day assumed the shape of 
Universal Suffrage, which then changed 
into the shape of Vote by Ballot; but which 
under every shape, at all times, and under 
every disguise, meant the subversion of 
the Irish Church, and the bloodstained 
impost of tithes. Peace to Ireland! That 
was not the first occasion on which peace 
to Ireland had been promised. It had been 
promised by every voice which had hailed 
with acclamation, the passing of the Ca- 
He would not detain 
the House by examining how that promise 
had been kept—how the expectations then 
excited had been disappointed and de- 
ceived, Such an examination would be 
worse than useless, for the promise was 
not made now. Those who promoted this 
Bill, and who controlled, in consequence, 
the central government of Ireland, did not 
even profess to be satisfied with this very 
measure, which the House was now called 
upon to pass, as calculated to give peace 
and tranquillity toTreland. ‘They told the 


| country, that as long as one stone re- 


mained on another, in the Church of Ire- 
land, so long should the storm which their 
breath had raised, and which their exer- 
tious had never permitted to slumber, 
continue to rave around the edifice. When 
the noble Lord taiked to him of peace 
and justice to Ireland, it was fitting to 
know in what they consisted, and by what 
price they were to be purchased. The 
hon. Member for Bath, and his Friends, 
asserted that he was prepared to pay the 
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full price. In that they were not incon- 
sistent; but how was it with the noble 
Lord, who professed to maintain the Estab- 
lishment, and yet introduced a measure 
well calculated to destroy it? If the Le- 
gislature were to grant this Bill, for rea- 
sons of state policy—if it were so just and 
necessary as was represented, let the people 
and Parliament of England grant it; but 
let them not grant it in the expectation of 
its producing the peace which had been 
often promised, but had never arrived, as 
the consequence of concession. Let them 
be aware of the fact, and digest it inwardly 
in their minds, that peace was not to be 
attained by the price now offered to be 
paid for it. With reference to what he 
had said respecting the General Associa- 
tion, and the parties connected with it in 
Ireland, he had endeavoured to avoid any- 
thing that savoured of personal allusion 
and attack. His opinion was, that that 
Association, from the state of society in 
Ireland, was an Association of great 
strength, influence, and power; that its 
efforts had been directed, and would per- 
severingly continue to be directed, to com- 
pass objects, which not merely he and 
those who thought with him deemed objec- 
tionable, as leading tothe repealoftheUnion, 
and the separation of the two countries, 
but which the noble Lord and his Friends 
had also pledged themselves individually 
and collectively to oppose. On this ac- 
count, the noble Lord, he thought, was 
mistaken in giving to this Association, by 
this Bill, a docus standi in every town in 
Ireland. Undoubtedly, it was not for him 
to say, that agitation would cease if you 
had not these corporations as a theatre for 
agitation; but it was not either fair or just 
to the numerical minority to legalise the 
assumption by the majority of the ground 
of that field of agitation which they pur- 
sued, he would not say under the sanction 
of the law, but almost in violation of it. 
A great portion of the numerical minority 
—he meant the Protestants of Ireland— 
imagining that there was great danger, 
and great evil to be apprehended from the 
existence of that Association, seeing, or 
thinking, that they saw its efforts at agita- 
tion fostered, instead of discarded, by his 
Majesty’s Government, had ventured to 
approach the throne by the constitutional 
mode of petition, He regretted to say, 
that by his Majesty’s Government, the 
Protestants of Ireland had been rebuked 
with something almost like insult. They 
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might have borne this, had it proceeded 
from the leaders of the opposite party, for 
they might have forgiven much to the 
recollection of the ancestral wrongs under 
which they laboured; but they argued thus, 
“ If such be our treatment from a Govern- 
ment which is bound to protect us, what 
can we expect when we are subject to the 
strong control of a fierce and ignorant 
numerical majority?” Was it strange, that 
under such circumstances they should feel 
apprehension and alarm, and feeling ap- 
prehension and alarm, was it strange that 
they should object to the passing of the 
present measure? And under such cir- 
cumstances, was it for him, and for those 
who, like him, had chided the fears, and 
rebuked the apprehensions of those who 
anticipated danger from the passing of the 
Catholic Relief Bill—was it, he said, for 
him and his Friends, who had told the 
Protestants of Ireland, that that measure 
would contribute to the better fortification 
and greater security of that church, whose 
ruin they feared—was it, he repeated, for 
him and his Friends now to turn round 
upon those Protestants, and rebuke them 
sternly, and say, that as Englishmen we 
could not see the dangers which they con- 
templated with so much alarm and trepida- 
tion? They feared, as well they might, 
the progress of the Association to the ac- 
complishment of the objects which had 
been signally and significantly avowed, 
not only in its resolutions, but also in the 
violent language of their opponents, They 
feared that the establishment of corpora- 
tions in Ireland would be the means of 
securing the abolition of tithes, the reform 
of the peerage, universal suffrage, and the 
vote by ballot, checked as the latter mea- 
sure would be in its progress by the Ca- 
tholic process of auricular confession. They 
might be justified in carrying their fears 
still further; and presuming that the 
questions to which he had just adverted, 
were carried, he did not know how soon 
he might be told that there was an insult 
to the people of Ireland, in having a Pro- 
testant Lord Chancellor, and a Protestant 
King. This might be deemed by some to 
be rather superlative fear, but with respect 
to the first, he held in his hand a quotation 
from a speech, which proved that it was 
not entirely hypothetical; and as quota- 
tions from speeches were now much 
in fashion, he hoped the House would 
bear with him whilst he made a short quo- 
tation from the speech in question, and 
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would recollect that it was the only quota- | as may be necessary, on their abolition, 


tion he had made in the course of his ob- 
servations. It was part of a speech de- 
livered in Dublin on the 19th of 


January, | 


| 
| 


1837 :— In 1793 Roman Catholic bar- | 


risters were first 
gowns.” He ueed not detail the steps 


made eligible for silk | 


through which the orator pursued the pro- | 


gress of Catholic Emancipation; but 


coming to the last year, he said, ** We have | 


now got Sir Michael O’Loghlin, a Roman 
Catholic, Master of the Rolls ”—and let 
the House mark what followed—‘ and 
would he not, should anything happen to 
Lord Plunkett, make an excellent Lord 
Chancellor?” He was ready to admit 
that if the little difficulty afforded by the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill could be got 
over, no man could be appointed to the 
office of Lord Chancellor, to whom he 
would more willingly trust the adjudica- 
tion of all legal questions. It was not for 
him to deny that Sir M. O’Loghlin would 


for securing the efficient and impartial ad- 
ministration of justice, and the peace and 
good government of cities and towns in 
Ireland.” 

Mr. Ward said, it was now just one 
year since the noble Lord brought for- 
ward a motion precisely similar to the pre- 
sent, similar both in spirit and in words, 
resting upon the same grounds, supported 
by the same arguments—for the only new 
argument which the noble Lord had em- 
ployed, was that founded upon the exis- 
tence of the General Association—and 
leading to the results, which would 
be produced by the present motion, if 
successful, namely, to extend and perpe- 
tuate that feeling of irritation amongst the 


same 


Irish people, which the refusal of one 
branch of the Legislature to do them jus- 
tice, had unfortunately caused. Was the 


' House never to escape trom this vicious 


be an excellent person to appoint Lord | 


Chancellor, provided he were not a Roman 
Catholic. It was upon these grounds, as 
well as from feelings of obligation and 
duty, and attachment to the inhabitants 


of the sister country, whom he had en- | 


couraged to forego all the apprehensions, 


them —for humble as he was individually, 


circle when Ireland was concerned ? The 
people complained of the want of justice, 
and justice was to be denied to them 
because they complained. If they were 
silent, what would be the in‘erence ? 
Why, that they were indifferent to the 
matter in dispute—that they could not 


appreciate the value of municipal institu- 
and to dissipate all the fears, with which | 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill inspired | 


he had been one of the promoters of that | 
measure—that he came forward on the | 


present occasion; and he would now say, 


(of England, 


that it would be better for Lord Plunke tt | 


that “anything” should happen to him 
now, than that he should live to forget the 
pledge which he gave to his Protestant 
fellow-countrymen, that the Catholic 
Relief Bill would operate as a security for 
the Protestant Church. He had appended 
his name to that security, under that noble 
Lord’s great and powerful sanction, and 
he therefore felt that it was his duty not 
to turn a deaf ear to the solicitations of his 
Protestant brethren, when they approached 
the House under a deep sense of appre- 
hension and danger, which he thought 
them entitled to feel. These feelings in- 
duced him to move the same resolution 





which he had moved last year, and in the 


very same terms. 
cluded by moving ‘‘ That the Committee 
on the Bill for the regulation of Municipal 


The noble Lord con- | 


Corporations in Ireland, be empowered to | 
make provision for the abolition of such 


Corporations ; and for such arrangements 


VOL, XXXVI, {fet 


‘ 


tions, and cared little for the boon which 
the Legislature wished to force upon them. 
This was always the logic of the Conser- 
vative party; silence and indifference were 
always synonymous. In 1831 the people 
according to Mr. Croker, 
were indiflerent to the Reform Bill, be- 
cause the three preceding years there had 
been few petitions for reform ; nor was it 
until the table had groaned under the 
weight of petitions from every corner of 
the empire that they could be undeceived. 
What then was their course? Why, they 
exclaimed against the vehemence with 
which the claims of the people were ex- 
pressed, and protested they would never 
yield anything upon compuision. They 
did yield, notwithstanding, and just in 
time to preserve this country from a revo- 
lutionary struggle. But now, untaught, 
unwarned, they. were repeating the same 
experiment in Ireland, forgetting that it 
must lead inevitably to the same result, 
Yet surely much had passed, even since 
last Session to convince them of their 
error. Was the noble Lord satisfied him- 


self with the results of his motion? Had 
he put an end to agitation in Ireland, by 
witholding municipal institutions ! 
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What 
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was the argument upon which he had now 
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rested his case? Why, that Ireland was 
one vast arena of political agitation. That 
although those normal schools, of which 
the House had heard so much last Session, 
had not been established, Ireland 
governed not by the Lord-Lieutenant, not 
by the British Parliament, but by a Par- 
liament sitting in Dublin, under the name 


cf the General Association, debating, de- | 


Was | 
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every one of those whom he was then ad- 
dressing. The Conservatives in 1831 were 
entitled to protest against political unions ; 
they did not then belong tothem. But 
now that they had covered the land with 
their Conservative Clubs, and Conserva- 
tive operative Associations, with their pre- 
sidents, and secretaries, and treasurers, 


| and public discussions duly registered by 


liberating, forestalling, the discussions of | 


that House, upon every point in which the 
welfare of Ireland was concerned; levying 


contributions, and extending its influence | 


the Conservative press, who saw in them 
nothing but the purest effusions of pa- 
triotism, with what facecould they denounce 
an Association which differed from their 
own simply in this, that it represented the 


from the capital, to the remotest corners of | feelings not of a few hundreds, but of 
some millions of their fellow-countrymen 2 


the country. He admitted this to be an 
evil. He admitted that society would be 
in a sounder and healthier state if no such 


Association existed, and if the feelings of | 
the people found vent through the legiti- | 


mate channels which the Constitution had 
provided. But if the Association were 
an evil, what had produced it? When 
and why was it formed? What was the 
result of its influence? It was formed 
after the failure of two successive attempts 
to bring to an amicable adjustment the 
two questions in which the Irish people 
took the deepest interest. The tithe ques- 
tion alone—odious as that impost un- 
doubtedly was to the Irish people, and 


| 
| 


doubly odious as it had been rendered by | 


the late proceedings in the Court of Ex- 


chequer, by which the highest powers of | 
the law had been vested in the hands of | 


| 


its most ignoble and degraded function. | 


aries—had failed in producing it. It was 
the noble Lord's motion 


deed, in that House, but carried through, 


sponsorship of one of the noble Lord’s 
political associates, that was the parent of 
the Association. No sooner were the Irish 
people convinced that there was a party 
here determined to withhold from them 
rights of which they saw Englishmen and 
Scotchmen in the tranquil enjoyment, 
upon the insuiting plea of national incom- 
petency, than they determined to avail 


themselves of every resource which the law | 


admitted of, in order to obtain their rights 
from the Legislature of their country. 
They combined for this purpose. There 
was nothing illegal in this combination. 
There was no law under which the sittings 
of the General Association could be inter- 
fered with or suspended: its members 
simply exercised that same right, which 


negatived, in- | 


Was it perfectly legal and constitutional 
for one Association to bring the King’s 
Government into contempt, by denouncing 
the measures which the Ministers and a 
majority of that House had sanctioned, 
for putting an end to the disastrous tithe 
war in Ireland, so little better than spolia- 
tiun and sacrilege ; and was it illegal and 
unconstitutional in another Association to 
pass resolutions expressing lis conviction 
that the only way to preserve the Protes- 
tant Establishment in Ireland at all was to 
reform it, for that nothing but a different 
appropriation of the tithe fund, could re- 
concile the people to its existence? No; 
the right of combination, which always 
must and would exist in a free country, 
and which was now applied to every ques- 
tion of general interest, must be exercised 
by both sides, if exercised by either, and 
the party must not complain who hap- 
pened to be the loser, What was it that 


' gave to the Dublin Association its national 
in odious perfection elsewhere, under the | 





was exercised in various ways by almost , this argument with still greater vehemence. 


character, but the existence of grievances 
which nine Irishmen out of ten had an 
interest in removing ? Redress the 
grievance and the Association falls to the 
ground—though this, he feared, was the 
last mode in which Gentlemen opposite 
would seek to suppress it. On the con- 
trary, whatever expectations might have 
been entertained previously, as to the 
course which the Conservative party 
would pursue upon the present occasion, 
there was little prospect now of concilia- 
tion or concession, They were determined 
evidently to make this not a civil but a 
religious question. The noble Lord had 
said that the Corporations, if established, 
would be in fact so many batteries against 
the Chureh; and the right hon, Baronet, 
the Member for Cumberland, had urged 
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Talk not to me of municipal institutions, 
he said, or of the claims of the Irish 
people to local government, I tell you that 
the Protestant Church is upon the verge 
of ruin. The majority of the people of 
Ireland are Catholics: I entertain a just 
dread of Popery and Catholic domina- 
tion, and I will never assent to any mea- 
sure by which the hands of that majority 
can be strengthened. What was that but 
to say, that because one act of injustice 
had been committed, injustice must be 
perpetual. Because the people of Eng- 
land, in vittue of their right of conquest, 
had saddled Ireland with a Church Estab- 
lishment which she did not want, and from 
which seven-eighths of her people derived 
no spiritual benefit whatever, therefore 
they were to deny to her municipal in- 
stitutions which she did want, and for 
which these same seven-eighths of her peo- 
ple expressed the most ardent desire. He 
admired the zeal of the right hon. Baro- 
net, but he lamented his indiscretion. He 
feared that the Protestant Church was not 
sufficiently popular in Ireland to support 
the additional odium which would thus be 
cast upon it. Ordinary minds would have 
endeavoured to disconnect the two ques- 
tions, and to convince the Irish people, 
that it was not from motives of religious 
jealousy that the reform of their corpora- 
tions was refused; but the right hon. 
Baronet scorned such subterfuges. He 
told them fairly, that it was as Catholics 
that he mistrusted them, and would ex- 
clude them now and for ever from the 
pale of the British constitution, by deny- 
ing to them rights which were denied to 
no man, whatever might be his creed, in 
any other part of the British empire. But 
this, he repeated, was the policy of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. They meant to fight 
the battle as a religious question. Theno-po- 
pery cry was to be raised again ; the preju- 
dices of the ignorant were to be inflamed, 
and the most odious imputations cast upon 
all who ventured to differ from them in the 
discharge of their political duties. If this 
were not their intention, for what pur- 
pose had the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Cumberland, read at that 
table the other night, the oath taken by 
Roman Catholic Members on entering that 
House? Everybody knew what he meant 
to imply by it; and what he had insinu- 
ated, other members of his party had said 
without reserve or hesitation. He did not 
allude to the noble Lord who had brought 
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forward the present motion, for his opi- 
nions were always expressed with charac- 
teristic moderation, but to a right rev. 
Prelate, who had very recently accused 
the Roman Catholic Members of that 
House, in a charge to the clergy of his 
diocese, of treachery, aggravated by per- 
jury :—“ When we call to mind that such 
was the nature of the measure, such the 
argument by which it was enforced, I 
know not in what milder terms the indig- 
nation of an honest mind can be expressed, 
than by characterising the conduct of 
those who demanded it as treachery ag- 
gravated by perjury. No obloquy—how- 
cver it may be attempted to heap obloquy 
on all who thus feel and thus proclaim 
their feeling—no violence of invective— 
from whatever quarter, and in whatever 
place, high or low, it may he uttered— 
shall deter me from giving expression to 
similar indignation, as often as it shall be 
called forth by similar perfidy, exhibited 
in such a cause.” Ifthis was the spirit in 
which the contest was to be carried on— 
if this was the animus with which men of 
high ability and high standing were to 
enter into it, they too, whose sacred 
calling might inspire them—if not with a 
little more of Christian charity towards our 
opponents, at all events with more of de- 
cency and of moderation in expressing 
their dissent from them, he could see 
nothing in that contest that would not 
affix indelible disgrace on the national 
character. But be this as it might, he 
would never shrink from _ professing 
and defending the opinions which he held 
in that House in the face of the country. 
He had seen something of the feelings of 
Englishmen of late upon these Irish ques- 
tions, and he knew that when the facts 
were fairly stated, an appeal might always 
be made from their prejudices to their 
justice. They would see the fallacy of 
the grounds on which the noble Lord 
rested his present moticn—they would see 
that there could be no monopolizing, no 
exclusion, no transfer of powers from one 
exclusive faction to another, where the 
power transferred was vested in the whole 
body of the people. They knew the value 
of municipal institutions, that they taught 
men to respect the laws, and gave them 
an interest in enforcing them; and they 
would see no reason why the people of 
Ireland should be deprived of these insti- 
tutons, because the majority were Catho- 
lics. Ifthey were told that these Catho- 
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lics were hostile to England and to British 
connexion, they would point to the fact 
that the agitation of the repeal question 
had been dropped from the moment that 
Ireland possessed a Government disposed 
to dojustice. Lord Mulgrave was what 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath had 
termed him—a lucky accident. His en- 
deavours had as yet been unassisted by the 
Legislature; not one Irish question had 
been settled by Parliament; and yet the 
spirit which had been infused into the 
executive by Lord Mulgrave had produced 
both tranquillity and confidence. Of this 
the reports of the judges and of the assis- 
tant-barristers, afforded the best testimony. 
But in effecting this, the executive had 
been assisted by local associations, framed 
for the purpose of putting an end to 
preedial disturbance, by that very people 
which the noble Lord declared to be inca- 
pable of self-government. The people of 
England were perfectly competent to judge 
of these facts; and they would outweigh 
with them a thousand vague assertions 
Let the House do its duty, by rejecting 
the motion of the noble Lord—let it sanc- 
tion the policy upon which the present 
Cabinet had staked its existence —and they 
might appeal to the country with the most 
perfect confidence that public opinion 
would ratify their decision. 

Mr. Maclean said, if he had risen for 
the purpose of replying to the arguments 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down he certainly should not have been 
called on to discharge a very difficult task, 
for he had listened to the hon. Member 
with some degree of attention, and could 
affirm that there was in hisspeech but one 
point of an argumentative character, but 
one question put in such a manner as to 
lead the House to believe that he desired 
an answer to it. That question was, 
‘© What did the Administration of the 
present day propose to do with the Pro- 
testant Churchof Ireland?” But, although 
this subject had been fully investigated by 
men quite competent to the task, yet he 
felt that it was still the duty of English 
Members to show, however humbly, their 
sympathy with the minority in Ireland— 
of those who were about respectfully to 
approach that House with proofs that 
they were a suffering minority. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government in 
that House, however, had lately quoted 
sentiments from an authority which, when 
mentioned in that House, invariably re- 
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ceived the attention that was its due— 
sentiments which he urged on the House 
as those that would be the basis of this 
measure of Corporation Reform. The 
language which the noble Lord then 
quoted from a speech of Mr. Fox was 
such as must strike even the most unob- 
servant person with no ordinary degree of 
alarm, The noble Lord then declared that 
in legislating for Ireland he would not 
betake himself to the theories of Black- 
stone or of Locke, but act upon the sen- 
timents of Mr. Fox; that he would con- 
cede, and proceed with concession until he 
pleased the people of Ireland. Here was 
a groundwork that, if pushed to its full 
extent, would furnish matter of just alarm 
to the Protestants of Ireland and of the 
whole empire. But the noble Lord, in 
giving the observations of Mr, Fox, should 
at least have also let the House hear the 
answer made by Mr. Pitt, and the reply 
to that answer which Mr. Fox thought it 
necessary to give. Mr. Pitt, in his answer, 
regretted that the hon. Gentleman had, in 
the warmth of his feelings, broached doc- 
trines of a mischievous tendency, and had 
let fall some incautious expressions. What 
was Mr. Fox’s reply to this? He said :— 
“The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
asked why he who moved the independence 
of the Irish Parliament in 1782 should 
now wish to exercise a controlling power 
over that Legislature? His answer was— 
in 1782 he was for giving the Irish nation 
what they asked because they thought it 
was best forthem. In like manner he did 
not propose the measures which he had 
recommended on that evening because he 
approved of them, but because the people 
of Ireland desired them.” But the noble 
Lord did not now say that he disapproved 
of the measure which he was about to 
introduce because it pleased the people of 
Ireland. Yetthis was a part of the decla- 
ration of Mr. Fox, on the principle of 
which he was to base his Irish legislation. 
The noble Lord made no distinction be- 
tween the circumstances of the time at 
which Mr. Fox spoke and the present. 
At that time there were two Legislatures 
in existence, acting independently of each 
other. Mr. Fox, indeed, was taunted 
with surrendering the independence of 
that Parliament which he had guaranteed 
in 1782. Mr. Fox was for that kind of 
concession which Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation afterwards granted; and in that 
very debate he stated that there was an 
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ion with the declaration of the 
Lord on a former evening, 
ground-work sufficient to alarm those who 
saw in this measure not merely a reform 
of Municipal Corporations in Ireland, but 
rather that which the great leader of the 
Roman Catholics had declared to be its 
real object—the establishment of normal 
schools of agitation. He had good foun- 
dation for his 
tained the intimacy of the connexion of 
the Government with the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny and his designs. 
That connexion and its nature had been 
over and over again asserted, and it had 


noble | 
formed a| 


Fen. 20} 


ecclesiastical establishment in Ireland too! for the existence 
large for the actual wants of the people.| hon. Member {5 
All these circumstances, taken in connex-| and_ said that if the 


assertion when he main- | 


7 . | 
as often been denied; but had any man | 


yet risen in his place in that House and 


denied the declaration made by the hon. | 
and learned Member for Tipperary to his 
‘overthrown the Government of the right 


constituents in Ireland at the commence- 
ment of that connexion? ‘This was the 
emphatic language used by the 
Member on that occasion? ‘* Accord- 
ingly we entered with them into a 
close alliance, and at the meeting at 
Lord Lichfield’s 
and, I trust, indissoluble junction, by 
which so much has been effected.” 
On what ground was this compact now 
saidto be based ? On the necessity for 
corporation reform. But was that the pre- 
text then put forward; No. The stand 
was then to be made on the necessity for 
diminishing the Churck Establishment in 
Ireland—that was the key-stone of the 
arch—that was the corner-stone, then, of 
the building they sought to destroy. But 
look at the declaration the hon. and 
Learned Member for Kilkenny made a 
short time ago at that Catholic Association, 
which received the patronage of one sec- 
tion of his Majesty’s Ministers, and was 
repudiated by others. And here he would 
remark that it was rather peculiar that no 
answer had ever been given by the noble 
Lord to that very material question put 
by an hon. and learned Member on the 
Opposition side of the House—what the 
noble Lord intended to do with respect to 
the Association that had recently sprung 
up in Ireland? An answer had been 
given, it was true, but not by the noble 
Lord. When the noble Lord was told 
that the noble Viscount at the head of his 
Majesty’s Government had said in another 
place that he knew of no sufficient cause 


hon. | 
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of that Association the 
Middlesex started up, 
noble Viscount had 
made any such declaration he had com- 
mitted a great indiscretion. But, from 
that time to the present, the neble Lord 
opposite had given no answer whatever to 
the question so pertinently put by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. ‘The noble Lord 
had never yet suid whether he intended to 
look at the existence of the Association as 
an offence against the laws and whether it 
did, or did not, come under the opevation 
of the Act of 1792. Why did he and his 
Friends, basing their operations on the 
declarations of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny, say that the present 
question was virtually the Church question 
masked under that of corporate reform ? 
The noble Lord had thought fit to rest his 
Government, not on that principle through 
which he came into power, after having 


hon. Baronet,the Member for Tamworth— 
not on that Bill which the hon. and learned 
Member for Tipperary declared was the 


| . . 
ground work of the indissoluble compact 


formed that compact, | 





and junction between his party and tha 
of the noble Lord opposite ; but in the 
first week of the Session he came down 
to the House parading the Corporation 
Reform Bill, and took the opportuniiy of 
stating that he rested the existence of his 
Ministry upon it. Why did the noble 
Lord take this step? Because he very 
plainly saw that the majority with which 
he had originally come in on the Church 
question had very sensibly diminished ; 
and that there was a_ probability that 
on this question of corporation reform— 
one that at the first glance wore a less 
objectionable aspect, and seemed founded 
on more plausible grounds — a greater 
number of votes would be found re- 
corded on the Ministerial side when they 
came to a division. If this was the real 
and true explanation of recent events, and 
of the late change in the course of conduct 
adopted by the other side, then, were not 
they (the Opposition) justified in saying 
that it was the Irish Church question, and 
not that of the reform of municipal cor- 
porations, that ought to be discussed on 
this occasion? When the noble Lord 
entered into his general defence of the 
Administration in Ireland—when he _ told 
the House of the peculiar blessings granted 
to Ireland by the presence of Lord Mul- 
grave and the co-operation of the hon. 
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and learned Member for Kilkenny — he 
little anticipated the complete answer that 
was made by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bandon, or the strong array of 
facts by which that answer was substan- 
tiated. When the noble Lord taunted 
the Protestants of Ireland with having 
allowed weeks to elapse before they came 
to the Legislature for redress of their 
grievances he was asked to afford a tribunal 
before which the accusation could be 
carried ; but hedid not seem by any means 
inclined to give that tribunal. He and 


: ; Neg 
his Friends were taunted, forsooth, with | 


the charge, that they took every oppor- 
tunity to pour out the phials of their 
wrath and indignation on the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny, because he 
chose to give his support to the Govern- 
ment. But the hon, and learned Member 
could not, at all events say that he had 
met with any treachery at their hands, 
What did his own Friends say of him ? 
Let him bear in mind the words of the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath on the 
first night of the Session. Let him look at 
a publication which must be in the hands 
of every man, in which the most positive 
declarations were made as to his Par- 
liamentary conduct, and as to the views 
professed by him on the subject of the 
Protestant Church. He alluded to the 
pamphlet recently published by a gentle- 

man, lately a Member of that House (Mr. 
Feargus O’Connor) who said, “After the 
acceptance of the Lords of Corporate Reform 
I was sitting in the Westminster Club; you 
arrived there, and J said, ‘Well, you have 
sold us at last—you are as mere a Whig 
as any of them.’ What was your reply ? 
‘Hold your tongue, you fool; | only 
want the Whigs to do my dirty work, and 
then I'll kick them out, asI did the Tories.’ ” 
Had the political opponents of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman ever gone so far 
as this in declaring their opinion of him ? 
Had they not carefully abstained from 
doing more than impugning his political 
conduct and views, and showing their 
practical effect in a legislative point of 
view? But Mr. Feargus O’Connor went 
on to show that he had communicated 
his views on the subject to another Gen- 
tleman, also a Member of the House, and 
that this Gentleman had concurred in 
them, thus proving that among the sup- 
porters of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man there had been communications on 
the subject of his political conduct, He 
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further said—** Yourconduct upon the mea- 
sure is before the public, but, as all public 
men are public property, I shall give you the 
opinion of one of Ireland’s best Members 
relative to your support of that measure. 
The Gentleman alluded to and I spoke 
the same night, and shortly after I had 
concluded we left the House together. At 
his request | accompanied him down Great 
George-street to the Park-gate, when 





he thus addressed me, ‘ Well, O'Connor, 
iwhat are we to do with this man? 
'Upon my soul, I have observed him of 
late, and he is ruining us and selling the 
country.’ Here were opinions from a 
quondam friend !—The community must 
put a construction upon these words also. 
I give them without note or comment, and 
am ready to mention who the patriot 
was.” Here he thought was ample proof 
that in taking the course they had done, 
and in impugning the motives of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, the supporters 
of the Protestant Establishment in Ireland 
had done that which their duty bound 
them to do; and also that they had 
something more than mere reasoning on 
probabilities to show that the support of 
the measure of corporate reform was only 
a stepping-stone towards upsetting the 
Church Establishment of Ireland. [The 
hon. and learned Member quoted the 
opinion of Mr. G. Cornwall Lewis, 
in a work on the disturbances in Ireland, 
published recently, to the effect that any 
modification merely of the Church Es. 
tablishment in Ireland would be insuf- 
ficient, for that the sole aim of the oppo- 
nents of Protestantism in Ireland was the 
utter destruction and demolition of the 
Establishment.] Why, then, give to the 
supporters of such views the immense 
power that this Corporation Bill would 
confer? If they were now in a situation 
to be able to impede the progress of the 
payment of tithe, by sending out from the 
Association pacificators into each county, 
who paraded with armed bands, and 
maintained a perfect system of despotic 
authority for the attainment of their ob- 
jects, was it not clear that when they 
acquired an additional fulcram in these 
Corporations, leading, as they must do, 
to the extension of the Parliamentary 
franchise on a basis similar to the muni- 
cipal elective franchise, the great aim and 
object of the hon. and learned Member 
for Kilkenny would have been attained, 
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normal schools for the agitation of the 
ultimate question which he proposed as 
the result of his political exertions? Was 
he wrong in contrasting with these de- 
clarations and actions of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the declarations made 
by himself and by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy at a former crisis in their affairs? 
It could not have escaped the recollection 
of the House that in 1826 the Reman 
Catholic hierarchy had protested their 
desire not to attack by insidious means 
the Established Chureh in Ireland. At 
that time the Roman Catholic Bishops 
published a pastoral letter to their Clergy, 
to which the signature of “ John M‘H ile” 
was appended. That letter contained 
these expressions: — ‘* The 
lreland, far from claiming any right or 
title to forfeited lands, resulting from any 
right, title, or mterest which their an- 
cestors may have had therein, declare 
upon oath, ‘ that they wiil defend, to the 
utmost of their power, the settlement and 
arrangement of property in this country, 
as established by the laws now in being.’ 
They also ‘ disclaim, disavow, and so- 


Catholics of 


{ Fes, 20} 





lemnly abjure any intention to subvert | 


the present Church Establishment, for the 
purpose of substituting a Catholic Esta- 
blishment in its stead.” And, further, 
they swear that they will vot exercise any 
privilege to which they are or may be 
entitled to disturb and weaken the Pro- 
testant Religion and Protestant Govern- 
ment in Ireland.” 
abjuration and declaration by the Roman 


| stow, I shall 
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“ It is scarcely necessary to remark that, 
whilst I proclaim an unappeasable hos- 
tility to the Church Establishment, I en- 
tertain none whatever towards any indi- 
vidual for his honest religious opinions. 
* * * After all the evils it has heaped 
on this devoted land it is some consola- 
tion to reflect that the legislative axe is 
laid to the root of the Establishment. The 
pruners of the ecclesiastical vineyard have 
not read the Roman history in vain, and 
already ten of the lofty plants, which 
poisoned by their narcotic influence the 
wholesome vegetation, are laid low. ‘This, 
doubtless, is a prelude to a further and 
more enlarged process of expurgation. 
With every successive measure of re- 
form existing abuses will be removed, 
until, it is to be hoped, not a vestige of the 
mighty nuisance will remain. * * Wit- 
ness your impotent attempt against Catho- 
lic Bishops assuming their ancient and 
hereditary titles. Think you they have 
any force in binding men’s consciences ? 
The Parli: umentary Church may enjoy any 
tempor: Wy privileges which Parliament, 
without injury to the people, may confer. 
His Majesty’s Bishops may surely enjoy 
all those lordly titles which his Majesty, 
the rich source of worldly titles, can be- 
freely declare my own 


resolves, I have leased a small farm, just 


sufficient to qualify me for the exercise of 


Here was a solemn | 


Catholic Bishops of Ireland. But what 


was their tone now as regarded the ques- 


tion of Corporation Reform and of the | 
destruction of the Protestant Church in| 


Ireland? He would for one moment turn 
to a letter written by one of their body— 
a letter that must be familiar to every 
Member of that House, one written in 
very striking language, and pointing out 


in the most unequivocal manner the views | 
entertained by its writer, the rev. Gen- | 


tleman from whose writings he had just 
quoted a passage, on the great questions 
now agitating the public mind. Let it 
not be forgotten that this was a letter 
from Dr. M‘Hale, one of those who 
signed the previous abjuration, to the 
Bishop of Exeter—that rev. prelate who, 
but a few minutes ago, had come in for 
the vituperation the hon. Member for 
St. Alban’s had thought proper to lavish 
upon him. Part of this letter ran thus:— 





the fri inchise, in order to assist my coune 
trymen In returning those, and those alone, 
who will be their friends, instead of what 
their Representatives usually were, their 
bitterest enemies. I must therefore con- 
fess, that, after paying the landlord his 
rent, neither to parson, or proctor, or 
landlord, or agent, or any other individual, 
shall I consent to pay, in the shape of 
tithe or any other tax, a penny which shall 
zo to the support of the greatest nuisance 
in this or any other country.” He main- 
tained, then, that the alarm felt on that 
side of the House was not unfounded. It 
was but a few evenings since, that the 
House had witnessed a proposition to drive 
the Bishops from the House of Lords. 
Was, or was not, that an attempt to dis- 
turb the Protestant Church as established 
by law? Had not the Bishops their right 
to sit in the House of Lords by virtue of 
their temporalities ? Take away ther 
temporalities, and you take away their 
right, but not till then. But hon, Gentle- 
men opposite might say, that they did not 
conceive that, in doing this, they were 
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weakening the Protestant Church as 
established by law; yet the House had 
seen hon. Members voting against that 
motion, who would not be understood to 
wish to weaken the Protestant Church, 
but who did not scruple to support a 


measure which, by the declarations of | 


some of its most powerful supporters, was 
to be looked upon as a mere stepping-stone 
to ulterior and more important measures, 
He had, however, another and a still more 
recent proof of the intentions of the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny, as to 


> ‘. . . » | 
the integrity and continued existence of 


the Protestant Established Church ot 
Jreland. No later than the day before 
yesterday, a deputation had waited on 
that hon. and learned Gentleman, from 
the Radicals of Lambeth. Now, he must 
say, that on some points, and in some 
respects, he (Mr. Maclean) really had 
great respect for the Radicals. They were 
men entitled to this praise—that they went 
straightforward with their propositions. 
They did not mince matters. 
for at once fighting out the great contest 


between the principle of a democracy and | 


They 


that of a constitutional monarchy. 
had held forth the language of, he sin- 


cerely believed, men honestly believing the | 


principles and opinions they professed. 
They fairly told what they meant, and, so 


far, and for those qualities, he (Mr. Mac- | 


Jean) respected them. But when they 


(the Opposition) wished to bring to a fair | 


and open contest the truth of their princi- 


ples, there rushed in a third party—not | 
agreeing with either—who effectually pre- | 


vented both from ascertaining the real 
feeling of the people on the respective 
principles, They acted the part of the 
Sabine ladies. At one time they could not 
bear those with whom they were now in 
strict communion ; but having once formed 
the connexion, they were ready to rush 
on the drawn swords of their opponents. 
What was the reply of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to the Lambeth depu- 
tation? In his letter, dated Feb. 9th, 
1837, would be found this passage :—“ You 
state twelve points of the Radical creed. 
To prepare you to meet me, f will tell you 
how far I agree with, and where I differ 
from, you. 1. A truly reformed House of 
Commons.—I heartily agree. 2. Equal 
representation.—I_ agree. 3, Universal 
suffrage.—I agree. 4. Vote by ballot.— 
ITagree. 5. Short Parliaments.—I agree. 
6. No property qualification.—I agree. 
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7. A national system of education.—I 
agree. 8. Just taxation.—I agree. 9. No 
Established Church. — I agree.” Now, 
was not this as solemn a declaration 
as that House could require, of the views 
entertained by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman on the subject of the Church 
Establishment in Ireland? By the ex- 
pression ‘I agree,” he must also be held 
to mean that he would use his exertions 
to procure those things which he thus 
showed his desire to attain. Ifthe hon. 
}and learned Gentleman would so openly 
urge such views here, where he was under 
some sort of control, how much the more 
would he do so where he was superior to 
all control? It was on a consideration 
of all these important declarations that he 
| Was of opinion, that these Municipal Cor- 
porations ought not to be placed under 
the influence of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman; for if the House did give him 
that vast power, if they did open those 
normal schools of agitation, they would 
furnish him with the means of attaining 
jall those objects to which he did not 
scruple to declare all his political exertions 
| pointed. He would appeal to the opinions 
| which the noble Lord had expressed, not 
| whilst speaking in that House, but when 
| writing as a philosopher in his closet. In 
| 





the noble Lord’s treatise on the British 
Constitution, he stated, that in the con- 
cessions made to the Dissenters in the 
reiga of William and Mary, the Roman 
and the 
same noble Lord further observed, that it 
was true that in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
|James Ist, the Roman Catholics had 
| sought for foreign assistance, had engaged 
in plots and assassinations, had struck at 
the root of British freedom and independ. 
ence, and though he doubted whether the 
refusal of concession were wise, he fully 
acknowledged that it was just. With 
such admissions, he desired to know 
upon what principle, or by what maxim 
of prudence, could hon. Members de- 
fend that course of policy which went 
to place the Church Establishment in 
Ireland at the feet of the Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy? There was a_ great 
demand, indeed, of ‘justice to Ireland.” 
Now, if that meant equality in every re- 
spect, he admitted that, in some respects, 
they did not deal out equal justice to 
Ireland. For instance, in Ireland they 
were not called upon to pay assessed 
taxes. He admitted that when these taxes 


| Catholies were not included; 
| 
| 
/ 
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were laid on, Ireland might have bee 
taxed as much as she could bear; but 
since then the condition of Ireland had 
materially improved, and yet Ireland was 
not called on to bear the proportion of this 
species of taxation. At the same time the 


Municipal Corporations 


analogy which had been said to exist | 


{Frs. 20} 





between the Municipal Corporations of | 


England and those of Ireland, was not a! 
just analogy. In England, the Corporations 


were much older, and the people possessed 
a much larger interest in them. 
Corporations in Ireland were in some 


degree, he might almost say, a sort of | 


} 


The | 


citadel, for the protection of the Protestant 


interests. Those Corporations had con- 


tinued to give to the Protestant interest | 


the advantage of being adequately repre- 
sented in Parliament. Now, these and 
other advantages they at that side of the 
House had agreed to 


surrender. He} 


would also remind the House, that when | 
| stated in support of the plan now brought 


it had been declared as the opinion 
of the House and of the Crown, that it 


was desirable that the Orange Society | 
should cease, those hon. Members who 


were connected with that society came 
forward in the most honourable manner, 
and used every influence in their power to 
prevail on those societies to dissolve them- 
selves, and their efforts were successful. 
Were not those instances to 


which he | 


had referred, a proof of the disposition of | 
| gence or trespass at any very unreasonable 


those at that side of the House to make 
concessions? Emancipation was granted 


to the Irish people, and they were told | 


that that measure would be sufficient to 
ensure the peace and tranquillity of Lre- 
land. He need not say whether that 
measure had succeeded or not. The Irish 
agitators now came forward to ask for the 
establishment of normal schools of agita- 
tion in Ireland, and in that he and his 
Friends refused to concur, 


They were | 


fighting the battle of the English people, | 


but that was not the question on which 
the contest was to be finally decided. The 
people of England were anxious to resist 
any measure by which the interests of the 
Established Church in Ireland could be 
injured or compromised. That was the 
great question to be decided, and it was 
their duty to see that, neither by open 
nor insidious més, those great and 
important interests should be compromised. 
On a former occasion, the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) had said, that no 
false pride would prevent him from at- 
tempting to make a satisfactory settlement 
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of that great question. He trusted, then, 
that the noble Lord would lose no time in 
bringing that question forward, in order 
that they might see how far the noble 
Lord was prepared to propose a satisfac- 
tory-settlement of the question. He did 
not know, however, how far the influence 
of the hon. Member for Kilkenny might 
interfere with the noble Lord, in reference 
to that settlement which he appeared to 
desire so much. That hon. and learned 
Gentleman had made many promises an 

declarations, but it was unnecessary to say 
how far they had been realised. He had 
stated that this measure was necessary to 
the peace of Ireland, and that its rejection 
would lead to the most dangerous results. 
He would say, however, of the language 
of the hon. Member, ‘‘ Sub risu lachrymas 
sub melle venenum.” For the reasons he 
had stated, he felt bound to oppose this 
No sufficient grounds had been 
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measure, 


forward, and until he found arguments 
stronzer and more sufficient than those on 
which the supporters of this measure relied, 
he felt bound to meet it with his most 
decided and strenuous opposition. 

Mr. Bellew would feel very much 
obliged to the House if they would for a 
few minutes listen to the observations 
which he wished to make, and he assured 
them that he would not abuse their indul- 


length upon their patience. ‘The Catholic 
question was for forty years the great 
stuinbling-block amongst statesmen in 
legislating for Ireland, and it appeared 


| unfortunately that it was not yet removed, 


for let hon. Gentlemen disguise it as they 
might, the whole beginning and end of 
their argument amounted to this—‘‘ The 
people of Ireland are Catholic ; we can- 
not, therefore, trust them with the ma- 
nagement of local affairs; the people of 


| England are Protestant, and they may be 


so trusted.” For it must be borne in mind 
that it was not sought by any one to de- 
fend the present corporations, or to con- 
sider their total abolition as any injustice. 
The interests of the present Protestant 
corporators were most unceremoniously 
dealt with, just in the same way as were 
the Brunswick clubs at the time of eman- 
He regretted the more deeply 
that this feeling should continue to be 
mixed up with so many Irish questions, 
because he had the other night a most 
gratifying proof, when this feeling did not 
interfere, how anxious Gentlemen on all 
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sides of the House were to unite in appro- 
bation of the Bill for the relief of the poor 
of Ireland; and there was no one who 
more warmly or more eloquently than the 
noble Lord, the Member for North Lan- 
eashire, bore testimony to the kindly feel- 
ing, and the naturally good and generous 
sentiments of the Irish people. From all 
he had ever heard of the character of that 
noble Lord as a landlord, the persons on 
his estates would be ungrateful indeed if 
they did not evince the warmest regard 
and personal attachment to him. He only 
regretted that the noble Lord should not 
have an equally good opinion of the higher 
class, who would become possessed of the 
franchise under the present Bill—a class 
having the advantages of education, of a 
more extended intercourse with their fel- 
low-citizens, and in many instances being 
in a situation which gave them a positive 
interest in standing well with their fellow- 
townsmen of all ranks and persuasions. 
Indeed the manner in which the power 
intrusted to boards chosen under the 9th 
of Geo. 4th, for cleaning and lighting 
towns in Ireland had been exercised, was 
a practical proof that no partiality in the 
selection of persons, on religious grounds, 
was tv be apprehended. In the only town 


in his county, namely, Dundalk, where a 


board of this kind existed, he would ven- 
ture to say that no man of any party com- 
plained of the persons elected. He could 
not, for his part, understand how Gentle- 
men who opposed this Bill on the ground 
that the persons who would gain the chief 
benefit from it were Catholics could ob- 
ject on the same principle to a Bill for 
superseding all the magistracy of Ireland, 
nine-tenths of whom were Protestant, and 
vesting in the hands of Government the 
entire administration of justice in that 
country ; for, much as they had heard of 
the abuse of power by the present Go- 
vernment, it seemed there were no objec- 
tions to confiding to them all the addi- 
tional power to be given under the present 
Bill. If religion and not fitness were to 
be the test for the depositaries of power in 
Ireland, and that such was the feeling on 
the part of Tories he had a right to assume 
from the fact that there was hardly a 
single instance of a Catholic having been 
promoted to office under a Tory Govern- 
ment, how, he asked, was it possible that 
any Government could be carried on with- 
out having one or other party enlisted in 
perpetual and irreconcileable hostility to it? 
Gentlemen were very fond, when it an- 
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swered their purpose, of referring to the 
peculiar circumstances of Ireland. Now 
the peculiar circumstances of Ireland were, 
that there were 7,000,000 of Catholics 
and 700,000 Protestants. This peculiarity 
was never dwelt on when the Church was 
in question, As Mr. Cobbett observed 
once, ‘* we talk of his Majesty’s army and 
his Majesty’s navy, but we never talk of 
his Majesty’s debt—O, no, it is the na- 
tional debt.” The preponderance of Ca- 
tholics, though a very strong reason 
against their being admitted to corpora- 
tions, was none in the world against their 
paying tithes. Indeed, the proposed re- 
form of the corporations was opposed lest 
it might ultimately interfere with the col- 
lection of tithes. It was opposed ex- 
pressly on the ground of danger to the 
Irish Church. Legislation, in fact, as far 
as Ireland was concerned, must stand still 
because they had a Church Establishment. 
The same argument was used against 
Emancipation and the Reform Bill, and, 
in his opinion, with considerable show of 
But how, after having conceded 
the principle of this Bill—as he main- 
tained they had done, by the two mea- 
sures which gave to the people of Ireland 
the power of returning a majority of Irish 
representatives to this House—they could 
think that they could for any time prevent 
a perfect equality in every respect between 
the two countries, appeared to him most 
extraordinary, Wien it was stated that 
the effect of the Bill at present before the 
House would be to confer power exclu- 
sively on Catholics, he was tempted to 
refer to a piece of evidence in the Irish 
Poor-law Report, as he thought it afforded 
a very good illustration of the ideas of ex- 
clusive power entertained by some persons. 
A witness of the name of Rowan, in the 
county Down, was asked if many persons 
would emigrate if a free passage were 
given? His answer was— Several would, 
because their privileges are infringed upon 
as Protestants.” The explanation of this 
turned out to be that, until lately, the Ca- 
tholics got no leases, but the Protestants 
had good ones ; but now the landlord took 
whoever paid the highest rent. Just in 
the same way as Mr. Rowan considered 
that the landlord who preferred the tenant 
who was most industious, and who paid 
him the highest rent, was trenching upon 
his privileges as a Protestant, did hon. 
Gentlemen opposite seem to consider the 
present Bill as interfering with their 
rights, That it was intended by the Eman- 
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cipation Bill to admit Catholics to corpo- 
rations there could be no doubt, as there 
were special enactments in that Bill pro- 
viding that the insignia of office belonging 
to the mayor or other officer should not be 
displayed at any house of worship, save 
that of the Established Church. But it 
was every day becoming more evident, 
and the late observations of the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, left 
no doubt of the fact, that the Ministry who 
passed Emancipation only yielded to a dire 
and irresistible necessity, under the im- 
pression that the Catholics, having once 
obtained an equality in the eve of the law, 
would not in any way interfere with the 
practical working of the machine of Go- 
vernment, and with a fixed determination 
on their part to retain place and power in 
the hands that had hitherto possessed them. 
Now, the Catholics of Ireland by no 
means acquiesced in this plan; and if it 
were imagined that any Government, such 
as might be supposed to be formed by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, could exist in this 
country in direct collision with a large 
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majority of Irish representatives on aj 


question altogether Ivish, it was easy to 
foresee that Ireland would only add one 
more to the number of Ministries she had 
already broken up. ‘Ihe people of Ireland 
Were never so united as at the present 
moment, They were never, considering their 
power, so reasonable in their demands. 
But in addition to all further incentives to 
resist a Tory rule, they had now the con- 
viction, that the hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Tamworth, could not afford to act with 
forbearance, but must deliver himself up 
into the hands of the most uncompro- 
mising of the Orange party, and the rule 
of that party in Ireland would meet with 
a resistance so fixed, so decided, so tem- 
perate, but so powerful, that it would be 
impossible for any Government to contend 
with it. If the battle were to be fought, 
he rejoiced it was on such a question as 
the present; and he rejoiced the more 
when he contrasted the sentiments of Gen- 
tlemen opposite with those expressed by 
his Majesty’s Ministers. After the full 
and clear statement made during the past 
week by the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Home Department, as to the line of 
policy pursued by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with regard to Ireland, and after the 
unflinching determination expressed by 
that noble Lord to continue to carry on 
the Government on the same principles, 
he could not, as an Irish Member, refuse 
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himself the gratification of bearing his 
humble testimony to the blessings pro- 
duced by Lord Mulgrave’s government, 
and of expressing the debt of gratitude 
which he, in common with nine-tenths of 
his countrymen, felt to that noble Lord, 
and the noble Lord, the Secretary for Ire- 
land, for the good they had already ef- 
fected. Gentlemen opposite might ex- 
press what opinion they thought fit; but 
this he fearlessly stated, that this was the 
first Government considered by the great 
majority of the Irish people as identified 
with their interests, and in whose admi- 
nistration of justice they had confidence ; 
—by that majority recollect who returned 
sixty-three Members to this House, and 
who would increase that number on the 
first opportunity. The present Govern- 
ment, it was true, had not as yet been 
able to dry up the springs of discontent, 
but the waters of bitterness had been 
stopped in their course. ‘hey had pre- 
pared the mind of the Irish people for 
good laws by the manner in which they 
had administered the existing ones. They 
had done more to attach Ireland to Bri- 
tish connexion in two years than had 
been achieved by their predecessors in the 
course of their whole lives; and by pla- 
cing their tenure of office on the fate of 
the present Bill, they had shown, that as 
they came into power on the principle of 
doing justice to Ireland, they were deter- 
mined not to retain it one hour after they 
were unable to carry that principle into 
effect. 

Mr. John Young wished to state briefly 
his own view of the question. As an in- 
dependent man he had hoped that parties, 
after engaging in the warmest opposition, 
might have made mutual concessions, and 
arranged this, as they had frequently done 
other questions, on the solid basis of the 
public good. Such a consummation seemed 
hopeless, and he regretted that this would 
but add another to the melancholy instan- 
ces how difficult it was to legislate for Ire- 
land, a country where every private inter- 
est was permitted to interfere with public 
interests, and where the heads and hearts of 
both parties were heated not merely by 
political but by religious enthusiasm. There 
were objections which had given great 
umbrage to the opposite side of the House, 
in which, asa Protestant Irish Member, he 
thought it his duty to say he did not par- 
ticipate. It had been urged that the cor 
porations would be filled by Roman 
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Catholics hostile to British interests, and | safe, had not attained equal extent in 
disinclined to British connexion. At first | Ireland—and they saw themselves sur- 
it was probable violent political partizans | rounded by multitudes so blinded by pre- 
would fill all the offices; subsequently he | judice, and so credulous from ignorance, 
hoped they would settle in the hands of the | as to receive the most palpable absurdi- 
merchants and traders—bodies little likely | ties, and to suffer themselves to be blindly 
to be influenced by religious enthusiasm, , guided by leaders so little scrupulous as 
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whose feelings and attachment would in 
all probability follow their positive and 
material interests. As to the question 
mooted by the hon. Memberfor St. Alban’s, 
whether the granting or denying these cor- 
porations would cause a transfer of 
political power in Ireland, that should form 
no ingredient in the consideration of this 
question. Parties in that country would 
find their own level, and send propor- 
tionate numbers of Representatives to that 
House, but it ought not to be dragged in 
or affect the question under discussion. 
What most surprised him was, the undue 
importance given to the corporations, and 
the eagerness of the demand for them. 
Formerly they might have been useful 
and necessary. They implied the protec- 
tion of the King or of some powerful 
Lord, and were a defence against feudal 
rapacity and unjust aggression. The 
consciousness which they gave the towns- 
men that they could not be individually 
despoiled of their possessions, inspired an 
industry and perseverance which all sub 
sequent assaults were unable to daunt or 
overcome. But such defences are no 
longer wanting. The power of the law, 
backed by public opinion, has long ago 
stopped those excesses which prevailed in 
ruder ages. ‘These institutions, therefore, 
though so vehemently demanded, were 
out of date, and ill-suited to the temper 
or the exigencies of these times: while, 
it must be admitted, all the ends and 
advantages of self-government could be as 
well and more cheaply attained by the 
means pointed out in the noble Lord’s 
amendment. The violence with which 
they were sought begot suspicion and 
alarm in the minds of the Protestants of 
Ireland. They knew not to what uses 
they were to be turned, or how they might 
be injured by these new engines, if once 
set in motion. The Member for Kilkenny 
declared openly, ‘‘ Give me Corporations, 
and I will do anything.”” What were the 
minority to conclude? They knew his 
vast powers of perverting measures to his 
own purpose; they saw that progress of 
knowledge and improvement, which had 
taken place in England and made reforms 


‘to counsel them in the readiest and safest 
|modes of eluding or breaking the very 
laws which they had themselves been 
lately engaged in framing. Under such 
; circumstances the apprehensions of the 
| Protestants were well founded, and their 
| resistance just and reasonable. ‘The hon, 
| Member for St. Alban’s talked of strength- 
/ening the hands of Government. He did 
‘not know how the hon. Member proposed 
| to effect that object; but undoubtedly 
| the weakness of the Government was one 
of the great mischiefs of Ireland. The 
difficulties in the way of an adjustment of 
the question had been greatly added to by 
the unfortunate position of the Govern- 
ment, which, instead of softening down 
animosities, and holding a balance be- 
tween contending factions, had, on all 
occasions, been obliged to come forward 
as the advocate and champion of one 
party, on which it relied for its very 
existence. While, therefore, they called 
themselves Liberals, and loudly professed 
their principles to be the right of freedom 
as to opinion, and security from persecu- 
tion, what was taking place under their 
rule in Ireland?—what freedom of opinion 
could the Protestant eléctor exercise ? 
What security from persecution was en- 
joyed by the Protestant clergyman ? 
He did not blame the Government for 
their attention to the wishes and demands 
of the Roman Catholics; their numbers, 
their rapidly increasing wealth, their in- 
telligence, must enforce the attention of 
any and every statesman. But if this 
attention were exclusive—if Government 
as they had lately done, selected only the 
more violent and hot-headed even of that 
party, the consequence must be un- 
compromising resistance from the Pro- 
testants and Presbyterians—a resistance, 
he would say, to which at any other con- 
juncture, and in quieter times, neither 
their wishes nor their principles inclined 
them-—necessity compelled them to it— 
by it they might not ensure ultimate suc- 
cess, but they had all the chances of 
delay in their favour. They would earn 
the respect of their opponents—teach 
them not to count on a light and easy 
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triumph—and on other occasions, and 
probably even on the present, wring from 
them fairer terms and a more honourable 
compromise than they seemed willing to 
offer. 

Mr. Charles Buller observed, that, al- 
though he had already risen once and 
had not been fortunate in catching the 
Speaker’s eye, he was rather glad it had 
happened so, as it had afforded him an 
opportunity of listening to two speeches 
from Gentlemen on opposite sides of the 
House — speeches which, temperate in 
themselves, had this very remarkable no- 
velty in their favour, that they spoke to the 
question before the House. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had preceded the 
last two hon. Members had taken a very 
different course. He had found appa- 
rently so little to grapple with in the 
speech of the hon. Member for St. 
Alban’s, that he had been obliged to recur 
to the first speech of the noble Lord on 


{Fer. 20} 





bringing this question forward the other | 


night, and to a speech made by Mr. Fox 
forty or fifty years ago, for materials for 
his speech. The noble Lord the othe: 
night had certainly made one quotation 
from Fox which had evidently made a 
very deep impression upon tke hon. 
and learned Gentleman and other hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House. 


It was where the great orator spoke of a | 


‘‘miserable monopolizing minority,” a 
description perfectly true in itself, very 
personal, and moreover very alliterative. 
This it was which had evidently galled hon. 


Gentlemen opposite no little. For his own | 


part, however, he did wonder very much | 


whether it would be possible at any time 
to carry on a discussion on this subject 
without endless references to policemen 
and magistrates, whom under other cir- 
cumstances they would never have 
heard of—eternal allusions to the Ca- 
tholic Association, and interminable ex- 
tracts from all the speeches deiivered by 
the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
kenny, at public dinners for the last 
fifteen or twenty years. Above all, he was 
anxious to know whether it would ever be 
feasible for hon. Gentlemen to conduct 
such an argument without constantly 
using taunting allusions to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and the subserviency 
of his Majesty’s Ministers to him—themes 
which he had himself heard repeated ten 
thousand times on a moderate calculation, 
and which, therefore, might well be sup- 
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posed to have worked all the effect upon 
the human mind which could possibly be 
expected from them. The hon, and 
learned Member for Kilkenny, he ad- 
mitted, said many things at different times 
which he ought not to have said. It was 
very wrong; but le would ask, had hon, 
Gentlemen opposite always been so very 
careful at Conservative festivals not to com- 
mit themselves in anyway of the like kind. 
But he would go further. He would con- 
cede the charge that Ministers were 
playing into the hands of the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny ;—he would 
admit all this, and then he would ask 
what had it to do with the question, 
whether they should grant free municipal 
institutions to the people of Ireland. We 
are shallow legislators, continued the hon, 
and learned Member, if we devise our 
schemes of government without taking 
into account the invariable disposition 
in human nature to attempt the per- 
version of all great institutions to the pur- 
poses of personal aggrandisement, and the 
profit of party; if we apprehend this 
evil from this O’Connell alone, and dream 
that, if he were to die, no other O’Connell 
would ever again rise to trouble us; and 
if we do not so shape the institutions which 
we give to the Irish people as to secure 
them from something more than the 
factions of a day, or the ambition of a 
single individual, What matters it, then, 
what the designs of the hon. and learned 
Member are, or what he avows? We want 
not what you call confessions, but what I 
regard as boasts, to set us on our guard 
against a danger which we ought to ap- 


| prehend, if not from the hon. and learned 





Member, from somebody else. It is our 
business to take care, that neither he nor 
any one else shall be able to turn to evil 
ends the institutions which we purpose to 
erect for the behoof of millions and of 
ages. I could have much wished, Sir, 
that it had been possible to discuss this 
great question free, not only from per- 
sonalities, but also from all considerations 
of a party or a temporary nature. I do 
not know whether I shall get many per- 
sons to go along with me in my estimate 
of the importance of this question, but I 
do not hesitate to say that, in my opinion, 
these questions respecting the municipal 
institutions of a country are the most in- 
teresting which a Legislature is called on 
to consider in the presentday. The more 
experience that I derive from the study 
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either of books or of the events which are 
passing around us, the more deeply am I 
convinced, that the government of the 
parish or the town is the most important 
feature in the general government of the 
state; and equally strong and daily 
strengthening is my conviction, that 
whatever may be the best species of 
national constitution, there can be no 
doubt that the most complete democracy 
is the only rational principle of municipal 
institutions ; that be your central Govern- 
ment monarchical or oligarchical or re- 
publican, the real guarantee for the pro- 
gress of mankind in civilization, and 
order and freedom, in moral elevation, 
and in material prosperity, is to be found 
in the adoption of local self-government. 
Iam much inclined to think, that [ am 
right in these views when I observe the 
tendency towards similar opinions which 
strikes me as very apparent in the most 
profound of modern speculations, either in 
the history of past times or the institu- 
tions of existing nations. Not’ only do 
the labours of learned scholars, in lifting 
up the veil that conceals from us the me- 
chanism of ancient policy, show us 
the greatness of the Roman empire 
contemporaneous with the wise system, 
which left the Government of every pro- 
vincial city to the magistrates elected by 


the inhabitants, and the whole fabric of 


that empire crumbiing into dust from the 
hour in which the central tyranny invaded 
the municipal rights of self-government, 
and substituted the nominee of the em- 
peror for the freely elected magistrate 
of the people; not only do we find these 
municipal democracies the last fastnesses 
of liberty and knowledge during the dark 
reign of feudal barbarism, and order and 
civilization re-asserting their dominion 
just as events secured a greater develop- 
ment tothe freedom of the towns; but 
when a philosopher endeavours to deduce 
a theory of government from the institu- 
tions of existing nations, when a De 
Tocqueville seeks to read the future 
fortunes of mankind in the spirit of de- 
mocracy, I find his admirable work per- 
vaded by this one idea of the importance 
of municipal self-government ; and I find 
him tracing the proud pre-eminence in 
freedom and order exhibited by the Eng- 
lish race living under a monarchy in 
Europe, and living under a republic in 
America, to their common habits and 
common institutions of local self-govern- 
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ment. But I do not think that this is a 
matter in which we are left to the vague 
inferences which may be drawn from such 
experience either of the past or of the 
present. We do not merely see that such 
admirable effects have been produced, but 
1 think we may see why they must have 
been produced, I think it stands to 
reason that if you want to provide for the 
vigorous undertaking of local works, and 
a careful provision for local wants, you 
should leave the localities as much as 
possible to shift for themselves. Teach 
the people that if they want roads made 
or streets paved, if they want to have 
their towns lighted, or watched, or drained, 
they must see and do it themselves, and 
experience teaches us that they will do 
it better than any one else will do it for 
them. ‘Trust to the same principle for an 
efficient police: if a theft or a murder be 
committed, let the locality catch the thief 
or murderer as they can; and I will be 
bound they will catch him sooner than 
any one else can, This is the first great 
advantage of local self-government, that 
by making every locality dependent on its 
own energy for provision for its own 
wants, it stimulates the activity and keeps 
alive the watchfulness of the inhabitants, 
and thus secures the best provision for 
those local wants—the best discharge of 
municipal functions. Then, again, there 
is the great advantage, that by giving a 
town some voice in the election of its own 
judicial officers and magistrates you make 
the people a party to the administration 
of justice, and enlist the sympathies of 
every man in behalf of law and order, 
as part of his own business. I cannot 
but think it an inestimable auxiliary 
advantage that this municipal republic 
forms a most admirable apprenticeship 
for the higher electoral duties of the 
people; that it accustoms them to choose 
among their neighbours those who are 
most able and upright, and naturally to 
look for guidance in political matters to 
the man of whose good management of 
their local affairs they have had a close 
experience ; that it teaches the habits of 
mutual forbearance and concession, so 
necessary in political matters; and that 
by multiplying the questions daily dis- 
cussed in a community, it has a tendency 
to create many parties, and consequently 
to prevent the division of the whole peo- 
ple into two great and irreconcileable fac- 
tions; and that by affording a sufficient 
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arena for local emulation, it saves the 
state from many an ambition which would 
otherwise agitate it, and consolidates the 
power of the people, by placing in its 
gift not merely the lofty prizes of na- 
tional, but the cheaper objects of muni- 
cipal, distinction. I hope the House will 
excuse me for having taken a course of 
argument always rather unpopular in such 
an assembly, and for having apparently 
gone into a description of the abstract 
policy of municipal self-government, in- 
stead of confining myse!f to its applica- 
bility to Ireland. I have done so because 
I think it shortens my argument; because, 
if [ am right in my estimate of the general 
advantages of free municipal government, 
I may now with confidence ask, what 
country in the world stands more in need 
than Ireland of the vivifying and human- 
izing influence of institutions? I know 
no country in the world which wants 
more than Ireland the stimulus to its 
industrial energies, the vigilant watch 
over its local management, which muni- 
cipal self-government would give. 1 know 
no country in which it is so necessary to 
do something to rally public sympathies 
around the laws, and make the preserva- 
tion of order and the administration 
of justice a part of the business of the 
people. And perhaps the most important 
consideration of all is one which Gentle- 
men on the other side seem always in- 
clined to forget in these discussions, 
namely, that Ireland has a representative 
Government; that rave as you may at the 
mode in which the Irish people, in a great 
majority of instances, exercise their fran- 
chise, no sane man can dream of depriving 
them of it; that this, therefore, is a fact 
of which you cannot get rid, but to which 
you must confine your policy; that you 
must, in short, educate the Irish people 
for the exercise of political rights. Now, 
it is because I think that the Bill intro- 
duced by his Majesty’s Ministers, imper- 
fect as it is in some respects, is founded 
on the principle of local self-government, 
and because I think it will produce these 
beneficial effects that I have been enume- 
rating, that I give it my most hearty 
support, and think that its adoption would 
be a great and permanent guarantee for 
the future happiness of Ireland. The 
counter plan of the noble Lord differs 
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the magistracy, the police, the adminis- 
tration of justice, and the management of 
the local funds raised for these purposes 
are concerned, and the division of the rest 
of the municipal functions among boards 
of commissioners chosen for the purposes 
of paving, lighting, draining and watching, 
The first part of this plan seems to me to 
require little discussion, It is a simple 
adoption of the worst kind of centralisation, 
of which we have seen the melancholy 
results in the feeble and enfeebling system 
of local management which has for the last 
forty years existedin France. A system so 
contrary to our national habits and the 
whole spirit of our institutions will hardly 
be adopted in a period in which we have 
ample and satisfactory testimony of the 
mischief which it has done in every country 
in which, for the misfortune of its in- 
habitants, it has been allowed to prevail. 
There is some plausibility in the proposal, 
of the noble Lord for subdividing municipal 
functions, and intrusting the different de- 
partments to commissioners; but the great 
objection to this is, that such subdivision 
will produce apathy among electors, and get 
an inferior class of men to take on them- 
selves the management of local affairs. 
Collect all these powers together and put 
them in the hands of somebody; let the 
same people superintend all the details of 
municipal government, manage the finances, 
administer justice, and direct police; and 
the wielding all these powers will be an ob- 
ject of ambition sufficient to tempt persons 
of property and intelligence to compete for 
these offices, and excite the interest of 
people as to the election for them. But 
subdivide these functions and place them in 
separate hands, and the mere single 
business of lighting, or paving, or draining, 
will possess no temptation for any persons 
of education; and these powers, will pass 
into the hands of an inferior class of men. 
I should say that, as far as Il know any- 
thing of the personal history of these 
bodies, experience fully justifies these ap- 
prehensions ; and that generally speaking 
the persons who compose these local 
boards are not so high a class of persons 
as those who compose corporations 
wherever freely elected. But next, as to 
these sweeping deductions from fact, which 
are what Gentlemen opposite dignify by the 
title of experience. First, that Birming- 


wholly from this plan, and proposes to| ham and Manchester have swelled into 
substitute for corporations elected by the | enormous towns without corporations under 


people the choice of the Crown, as far as! the management of these boards; and 
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hence we are asked to infer that such a| over the minority; and if all that happens 
system of municipal government is calcu- | is, that the Orange leaders are excluded 
lated to promote prosperity. Now this is| from office in all the towns of Catholic 
one of the usual arguments by which the | Ireland, this will be a temporary, and con- 
great prosperity of this country is always, sequently an insignificant, evil. If I 
urged to defend every abuse in it. It is| thought that the placing these powers in 
rather too much to say that because the | the hands of the people would lead to a 
absence of a mayor has not neutralised all | perpetuation of the horrible party divisions 
the advantages of coal, and the rule of | of Ireland, and cause the exclusion of the 
boards has not driven capital and industry | Protestants from municipal office for ever, 
from the spot to which nature invited them, | | should not look on this change with any 
that therefore you are to take all the insti- |complacency. I see in the noble Lord’s 
tutions of these towns as models for muni- | plan no means for the extinction of the 
cipal government. There have been larger present party, or rather sectarian, divisions ; 
towns than these; greater masses of on the contrary, it would, by keeping alive 
human beings congregated together in the the hopes of the minority, have some ten- 
ancient cities of Africa; and Gentlemen dency to strengthen them. But in the 
ought in consistency, to call upon us to complete triumph of the people I see a 
adopt municipal governments like those of | security for the extinction of those party 
Babylon or Timbuctoo, You must analyse feelings; and IL believe that the establish— 
these matters most narrowly ; must not be ment of municipal self-government would 
content with the general state of towns, most powerfully promote this desirable end, 
but examine particularly theircondition as by casting men into new local parties with- 
to matters which come immediately under | out reference ‘o religious opinions. In the 
the influence of municipal government; | first place, | have no doubt all Orangemen 
and you cannot settle the question by would be excluded, and very few Protes- 
urging one narrow objection to our plan. | tants be admitted into the council. But 
The great argument is, not because Irish do you suppose the Catholic majority 
are Irish, but because the majority are | would keep together, and not quarrel with 
Catholics; that the effect will be, to take each other about various questions of 
the tyranny out of the hands of one faction municipal government? One part of the 
and give it tothe other. This is the lot of | majority would support this street, the 
all free governments ; and cannot be other- | other that ; one would prefer Mr. A. for 
wise until some one finds outa third form) mayor, the other would think the town 
of government besides that of the majority , could be saved by no one but Mr, B. In 
governing the minority, or that of the these squabbles of the majority the Protest- 
minority governing the majority. I know | ant electors would find their interests or 
no other; and while this isthe case I must feelings ranging them also on different 
make up my mind to the majority ruling sides: they would become merged in 
the minority, as far the least of two evils, the supporters of one or the other local 
You think to avoid it by giving power to | question, or this or that local leader. 
central government; but have we not had Take away the present monopoly, the 
experience enough of Ireland to convince | attack and defence of which keep Catho- 
us that the King’s Government there | lics and Protestants separated, each being 
always must be the Government of party; | united to oppose the other, and I don’t 
that the castle always governs by one party | believe it possible for them to stand the 
or the other; that the only difference is, | dissolvent effects of the agitation of local 
that the present Ministry govern by the | questions, Nothing, I believe, prevents so 
Liberal majority, and that the Tories have | effectually the continuance or growth of 
always governed, and would always govern, | great parties as the giving opportunities 
by the Orange minority. Between two par- 'for the formation of several small parties, 
ties I prefer that of the majority. Ihaveno | by making every matter of local govern- 
doubt that the first use Catholics willmake ment a subject of discussion among the 
of power will be to exclude from all local ‘people. It is said the plan of the Govern- 
authority those who have hithertoso shame- ment will increase the influence of the 
fully monopolised and abused it. They priests and demagogues, but I know not 
will do no more. The central Govern- the country in which it has not proved 
ment, this House, and the Executive, will | fatal to the influence of a priesthood. Nor 
prevent their exercising any activetyranny do I believe it would increase _ the 
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power of a demagogue. It would create 
several sources of agitation, but thereby 
diminish the intensity of heat now col- 
lected into one foens. I think, with Gen- 
tlemen, that the influence of the priest- 
hood, particularly of the Catholic priest- 
hood, is an evil, and that the immense 
influence which the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny enjoys is one which 
no one desires to see in any well-ordered 
state. And this is why | call for freely- 
elected corporations in every town in Ire- 
land, because I think that human wit has 
never devised a more effectual counter- 
poise to the absorbing influence of a party 
leader, or a more potent barrier against 
the encroachments of the priesthood. But 
the ground on which the right hon, 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, has 
rested his opposition to the measure pro- 
posed by Ministers is a simple, and, with- 
out meaning any offence to any other 
Gentleman, Is, I believe, the real ground 
on which it is resisted. W ith the general 
effects of different forms of municipal 
government, he seems to trouble himself 
very little. He asks but one question— 
“* What effect will the establishment of 
these popular bodies have on the Irish 
Church?” He imagines a_ prejudicial 
effect ; and therefore he refuses to establish 
them, because, in his opinion, every other 
consideration must be sacrificed to the 
maintenance of thatChurch. He believes 
that whatever power you put into the 
hands of the Irish people, it will be used 
to rid them of that Church; and in order, 
therefore, to maintain the Church, he insists 
on debarring the people from any voice in 
the arrangement of their local affairs. I 
rejoice to hear the right hon. Baronet 
avow such a principle of government. | 
have always been an undisguised enemy 
of the existence of the Irish Church Estab- 
lishment. I have never dissembled the 
horror with which I have always regarded 
it as the most revolting profanation of all 
that is venerable in Christianity, and the 


most odious perversion of all that is useful | 


in the principle of achurch establishment. 
I rejoice, therefore, to hear the right hon. 
Baronet compelled to make an avowal 
calculated to set that establishment in so 
odious a light; and to convince the public 
not only of the general aversion of the 
Irish people for that church, but of the 
fact that, in order to keep it up it is ne- 
cessary to deprive Ireland of almost every 
institution, which you think necessary for 
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good government in Great Britain. This 
is the real mischief of that church. Its 
mere existence has indeed been a dreadful 
evil. It has been a constant insult to the 
great mass of the community, a constant 
cause of irritation, a perversion of a great 
national fund to the miserable purposes of 
a sect and faction, and an obstacle to 
the endowment of the national religion in 
the country in the world which, perhaps, 
more than any other, wants the connexion 
of the State with the Church of the people. 
But the observant mind can discover in- 
direct effects far worse than these. For 
in order to maintain this institution in de- 
fiance of the hostility of the nation, you 
have been obliged to pervert every other 
institution of the country, and the train of 
auxiliary grievances has been far worse 
than the one which they have been sum- 
moned to aid. It is for the maintenance 
of the church that the administration of 


Justice has been corrupted—it is for that 


turbulence and disorder have been deliber- 
ately encouraged—it is for that the local 
mal-administration of the finances is 
allowed—it is for that, above all, that the 
Irish people have been as long and as 
much as possible deprived of the free ex- 
ercise of the elective franchise. But the 
connexion between these evils and the 
existence of the Establishment was what 
it required some reflection to trace. In 
this case we are spared the trouble of that 
proof. It is confessed, aud every man 
who sees that Ireland is deprived of that 
municipal government which has been 
established as the best for Scotland and 
for England, sees also, that that privation 
is a consequence of the existence of the 
Church Establishment. Ido not quarrel 
with the premises of thisreasoning. [ be- 
lieve that the existence of the Establish- 
ment is incompatible with the exist. 
ence of good municipal or any other 
good institutions in Ireland. Rest your 
case on that alternative, and I believe 
the people of England will not hesitate 
any long time in coming to the conclusion 
that this is no argument against corpora- 
tion reform, but a very strong one in 
favour of church reform; and that it 
proves the paramount necessity of abating 
that institution, which is confessed to be 


‘incompatible with every free institution, 


every opportunity allowed for the expres- 

sion of the national feelings of the Irish. 

And now, let me ask the right hon. Gen- 

tleman whether he is prepared to carry 
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into effect the principle which he has thus 
laid down? I should be glad to know 
how he is to carry on the government of 
Ireland on such a principle; and I am 
glad he has adopted the principle, because 
1 am convinced he will find it more diffi- 
cult to manage Ireland in that way than 
in any other. His Majesty’s Government 
have given an intelligent and distinct plan. 
They have spoken out, and declared that 
come what may, they will give municipal | 
corporations to the Irish people. They | 
have staked their existence as a Govern. 
ment on that point, and by that they stand 
or fall. This is honest and patriotic con- 
duct. I am glad the noble Lord has 
taken up such a position, and applaud 
him for adopting such large views. I can 
understand the conduct of the noble Lord, 
but T cannot understand equally well the 
position taken by the right hon. Baronet. 
By what system of Irish policy is he to 
stand or fall? I hope the Irish people 
will resist any Government framed on his 
principle. My approbation of their con- 
duct will depend on nothing but their 
success, and they may rest assured that if 
they oppose such a Government, they will 
meet with the sympathy of every liberal 
mind in the civilised world. It was be- 
fore such a resistance the mind of the 
Duke of Wellington quailed. That noble 
Duke said he would not hazard a civil 
war, Let me ask the right hon. Baronet 
if he is prepared todo so? I wish to say 
nothing offensive to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman; on the contrary, I speak of him 
always with feelings of respect; and here 
[I cannot avoid adverting to the charges 
brought against him for the part which he 
took in the settlement of the Catholic 
question. I wholly overlook the old and 
obsolete charge of apostacy—I blame him 
not for changing from the wrong to the 
right course ; but I blame him for remain- 
ing so long immoveable—I blame him for 
coming in on the shoulders of the mo) on 
the no-popery ery-——for having adopted 
this means to defeat a political rival; and, 
when in power, for having abandoned 
those principles to which he had so long 
adhered, and which had fixed him in 
office. Now, I ask, if that is not the course 
which he must now pursue? I fear the 
atrocities that might be committed in this 
country in a civil war for the Established 
Church of Ireland. I believe the right 
hon. Baronet has not well considered his 








course. He changed on the Catholic 
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question. Is he prepared now to pursue 
precisely a similar plan? I have not the 
slightest apprehension as to the result. 
The measure will be carried either by the 
present Government or by the right hon. 
Baronet. There may be a temporary de- 
lay, but carried it will be. Whatever 
might be said of the bigotry, it could 
never be such as to make the people of 
England say, “ Cost what it may, they 
will keep up the Irish Church, and all the 
misgovernment which it entails on the 
people of Ireland.” The people of Eng- 
land are a cautious, thinking people, and 
if it is your purpose to give full effect 
to the system on the principle laid down 
by Gentlemen on the opposite side, you 
will find you have no reason to congratu- 
late yourselves on being supported by a 
portion of the people of this country. 

Mr. Borthwick denied the validity of the 
argument founded by the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down on what had been 
formerly done by the hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth. The question 
was not what might have been done by 
that hon. Baronet on a previous occasion, 
but what it was wise and expedient to do 
at the present moment. For his own 
part, he should much like to see the posi- 
tion of both parties in that House such as 
to render necessary an appeal to the people 
that very night on the measure brought 
forward by his Majesty’s Ministers, and 
he was ready fearlessly to stand by the 
result. He might ask what there was in 
the present condition of Ireland which 
called for the application of municipal 
corporations to that country? he might, 
even if he admitted that those corpora- 
tions were as corrupt as was asserted by 
their greatest enemies, ask what remedy 
for such corruption could be found in put- 
ting power into the hands of an opposite 
and contending faction, and bringing into 
annual collision all the prejudices and par- 
tisanship of the country? he might ask 
whether, it being at present difficult to 
maintain legal rights in Ireland without 
bloodshed, to do su would not be attended 
with infinitely more difficulty amidst the 
general hostility and disturbance which 
the new municipal law must occasion? 
But he wished to place the question upon 
that proper basis on which, from its first 
agitation to the present hour, it had not 
hitherto been placed. The supporters of 
this Bill demanded justice for Ireland. He 
was quite ready to admit that as much 
justice should be done to Jreland as to 
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England and Scotland. Nay, he would 
go further, and allow that Ireland had pre- 
cisely the same relations to the Crown and 
to Government as England and Scotland 
had. But he then asked, have you done 
justice to England? .Have you done jus- 
tice to Scotland? Has that which you 
have done for England and for Scotland 
been advantageous? He was one of those 
who had in that House entered their pro- 
test against the English Municipal Reform 
Bill. He was one of those who had ob- 
jected not only to the details, but to the 
principle, of that measure. He was one 
of those who had contended that the os- 
tensible object of that measure, the popu- 
lar control of corporation funds, was not 
its real object, which was to serve for a 
time the cause of a political faction. He 
had told the House a prospectu what 
would be the consequences of the English 
Municipal Reform Bill; he would now 
state what had been its consequences. 
The borough which he had the honour to 
represent could not be purchased by Trea- 
sury gold. A nobleman of the highest 
respectability, with reference both to his 
saat and to his private character, and 

cked by all the influence of the Trea- 
sury, had been sent down to that borough, 
but the constituency had rejected him, 
and, with the independence which they 
would always maintain, had returned an 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, who would 
do honour to their choice. When the 
English Municipal Reform Bill was in pro- 
gress, that borough intrusted to his care 
a petition against its principle. He would 
now show how well-founded were their 
anticipations respecting it. It appeared, 
then, that whereas the borough of Eves- 
ham had been taxed only 80/. a year under 
the ancient, corrupt, and ‘Tory system of 
municipal goyernment — that whereas 
while under that system local and cheap 
justice was brought to the door of the 
inhabitants—and that whereas four had 
been the average number of criminal cases 
in the borough in the course of the year, 
the borough was now taxed by the new 
Bill to the amount of GOO/. per annum, 
and crimes had increased in the proportion 
of five to one. The cause of the latter 
evil was obvious. A man tempted to the 
commission of crime was deterred by the 
knowledge that if detected he would be 
tried next week, or next month, with the 
eyes of all his friends and relations upon 
him; but became reckless when he knew 
that his trial would take place at a remoter 
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period, at a distance from his home, and 
in a place where there were no persons 
whose frown or approbation had any 
moral influence over him. Whenever he 
met his constituents, they demanded a re- 
peal of the Municipal Reform Act as it 
referred to them. ‘They were groaning 
under what the Gentlemen opposite called 
‘justice to England.” Ought not the 
House to pause then when the same jus- 
tice was required forIreland. It had been 
alleged by the hon. Member for Liskeard, 
against those who thought with him (Mr. 
Borthwick) on this subject, that they 
wished to defend the Protestant Church 
in Ireland. He willingly admitted, that if 
all he saw in this measure was dangerous 
to the Protestant Church in Ireland, on 
that foundation alone he would be pre- 
pared to resist it. He had, however, 
shown that it was to be deprecated on 
other grounds. ‘To him, however, it was 
perfectly evident that the ultimate effect 
of the measure would be to destroy the Pro- 
ptestant Church in Ireland, and to destroy 
divine truth in that country. When the 
noble Lord who had moved the instruc- 
tion to the Committee had said he wished 
to strengthen the root of the Protestant tree 
in Ireland, what was he to think of the de- 
nunciations against the Protestant Church 
in Ireland by the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard, but that contrary elements, con- 
tending passions, conflicting opinions, 
opposing interests were all brought into 
play, not for national, but for party ob- 
jects? Another hon. Member, who pro- 
fesse the Roman Catholic religion, ex- 
pressed his dislike to the Protestant 
establishment because it was, in his opi- 
nion, an unhallowed union between the 
Church and the State. He said this! he! 
who submitted to the authority of the 
Pope as a temporal king, and was go- 
verned spiritually by a college of anointed 
priests! It was right to strip the ques- 
tion of all the adventitious circumstances 
with which an attempt had been made to 
obscure it. So exposed, it was simply a 
question of democracy against monarchy 
—of infidelity (and that not individual, 
but national infidelity) against religion. 
For the reasons which he had stated, and 
not because he agreed in the policy of the 
noble Lord opposite, he should vote with 
the noble Lord who opened the debate by 
moving the instruction to the Committee. 

Mr. Poulter said, that he was as fully 
prepared as any hon. Member on the 





other side of the House to resist to the 
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utmost any attack that might be made on 
the sound heart and substance of the Pro- 
testant Church of Jreland; but he did 
think, that the claim of that country to 
municipal institutions was unanswerable. 
He regretted to hear the same course of 
argument adopted, as had been used in 
the last Session of Parliament. It is con- 
tended, that because the mere business of 
the towns in Ireland could be got through 
and transacted without corporations, that | 
these were unnecessary; and, on other | 
grounds, that they were dangerous. He | 
thought the claim of Ireland consisted in | 
the right of the people to manage their 
own concerns, by their own local admi- 
nistrations. This right he regarded as in- 
timately connected with the national spirit | 
of a country, ultra the mere proceedings 
to be done and performed. The habits of | 
business produced by these institutions | 
were a part of the education of a people— 
which education, in a comprehensive view | 
of it, went far beyond the mere period of, 
youth. He would ask, what would the | 
people of Liverpool, Bristol, and Exeter | 
say, if they were told that they were to| 
be deprived of their corporations, and that | 
their towns might be most perfectly | 
lighted, watched, and paved, without 
then ? No power of Government could | 
deprive them of these institutions, which | 
were bound up with the distinctive excel- | 
lence of the British character, as con- 
trasted with that of any foreign nation. | 
The King may appoint a Minister—that | 
Minister may possess a most extensive | 
power—but neither the King nor his Mi- 
nister can nominate a mayor, or create a 
town-councillor. This appeared to him 
to be the true nature of tl:e claim, which 
had received no answer from the proposi- 
tion of the noble Lord who moved the in- 
struction in opposition to the Bill of his 
Majesty's Ministers. The hon. Member 
observed, that this proposition to give up 
the old close corporations of Ireland, was 
one which carried with it no_ political 
grace whatever, At what time were these 
abandoned? Precisely at that moment 
when it was no longer possible to retain 
them. The offer itself was one of neces- 
sity, and gave no political instruction or 
guide whatsoever. There was the greatest 
fallacy, even in the mode of making it. 
It was said in 1835, that the time was 
arrived to give up the close corporations 
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of England—in 1836, that the time was 
arrived to give up the Irish close corpora- 
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tions. He (Mr. Poulter) asserted that if 
that were true, it was equally true that the 
time had arrived at any antecedent period 
that might be named. If Lord Bacon 
were alive, he would have ranked this in 
his classification of fallacies—he would 
have said, ‘*‘ When statesmen who have 
conducted a Government on a contracted 
system, find themselves reduced to submit 
to a new order of things, whenever they 
are obliged to consent to any measure of 
a beneficial kind, they will always assert 
that the time is arrived for the measure in 
question, implying thereby, that the time 
had uot arrived till the moment of their 
concession. This will be said for the pur- 
pose of convening and protecting the old 
svstem, and of endeavouring to recon- 
cile the old with the new, the two being 
utterly irreconcileable.” Lord Bacon 
would have used some such language as 
this, and would have called this fallacy 
‘* fallacia temporis.” The fallacy being 
entirely contained in the matter of time. 
The hon. Member would not charge any 
one with being responsible for the old 
system in this country. He believed that 
the right hon. Baronet opposite to him had 
been as much controlled by it as any one 
on his side of the House; but if from 
motives even of honour, this sort of fal- 
lacy was to be adopted to protect the 
character of former Governments, it was 
impossible for any talent whatever to sus- 
tain it. 

The hon. Member then observed, that 
on this night, as well as on a former, 
strong reflections had been made upon 
certain resolutions which had been passed 
at a public meeting in Dublin, and these 
resolutions had been contrasted and com- 
pared by the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Cumberland, with the oath 
taken by certain Members of this House, 
and the inference had been drawn of a viola- 
tion of that oath. Thehon. Member declared 
that no man more deeply than himself de- 
plored, or more strongly protested against 
these resolutions than he did: but when 
he heard them relied upon as amounting 
to the violation of the oath, he felt bound 
to apply to this subject his most serious 
consideration. The great body of reflect- 
ing men had, he contended, finally deter- 
mined that the King’s coronation oath 
could not be extended to any legislative 
matter without the most inconvenient con- 
sequences. He felt quite clear that a 
similar principle of construction as tc 
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things in pari materid ought to be applied 
to the Catholic oath, and that legislative 
matters do not fall within the purview or 
scope of it. He thought it was wholly 
impossible to have a right understanding 
of this oath, without superadding to the 
words, ‘‘ as settled by law,” these further 
words, ‘‘ or to be hereafter so settled or 
established,” and with this opinion, the 
sentiments of Lord Somers, and cf Pollex- 
fen, as expressed in the debate in 1688, 
on the coronation oath, completely coin- 
cided. Lord Somers observed, “ It is 
said, that by this we are going about to 
alter the constitution of the church. 
Though the constitution be as good as 
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possible for the present time, none can be 
good atall times. Therefore I am for the | 
word ‘ may,’ and that will be a remedy at | 
all times.” Pollexfen thought with Lord 
Somers. ‘ Weare all agreed, and I hope | 
ever shall be, to the Protestant religion 
established by law. We desire to consider 
whether the latter words shall be added 
or not. Isee no manner of reason against 
it; we all agree in substance, but if, by | 
the wisdom of the nation, it shall be 
thought fit to alter, we are at liberty to do 
it. No man that maintains the law, but 
maintains the whole legislature, which 
alters and redresses the law, from time to 
time, as there is occasion.” Now, as the 
resolutions in question did not appeal to 
physical force, or to a civil war, and, how- 
ever objectionable in their tone and spirit, 
contemplated nothing but a legislative re- | 
cognition, they could not constitute a vio- | 
Jation of that oath to which the right hon, 
Baronet, the Member for Cumberland, had 
referred. The hon. Member then said 
that the Gentlemen opposite always dwelt 
upon the extreme opinions of certain hon. 
Members from Ireland, to the entire exclu- | 
sion of the only real and just issue, and 
upon these extremes they rested their | 
whole political case before the people of | 
England. He fully admitted these ex- 
tremes, and would resist them to the last, | 
but must insist that this was a most unfair | 
and delusive course. He could not fail | 
to make great allowance for hon. Mem- 
bers, writhing under the recollections of | 
the long misgovernment of Ireland, pos- | 
sessing warm, imaginations, and a power- | 
ful eloquence, however much he regretted | 
the errors into which they had been be- | 
trayed. He could not expect, in a state 
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any more than to the fluctuations of the 
ocean, ‘* Thus far shall ye go, aud no 
further.” The extreme opinions which bad 
so unfortunately been propounded might 
have been most surely foreseen and anti- 
cipated—however much he _ lamented 
them, however sincerely he believed that 
they did the greatest injury to the right- 
eous cause of good government — they 
created in his mind no surprise whatever. 
But the hon, Gentlemen opposite had made 
the most powerful use of these extremes. 
They knew the tenderness of the English 
mind on the sacred subject of their reli- 
gion. They knew how easily plausible 
delusions might be imposed upon the 
people on such a subject. He (Mr. 
Poulter) could almost forgive them. They 
must have been more than mortal men 
had they resisted the enormous temptation 
of advancing so powerfully their great po- 
litical interests, by working upon tlh: 
honest feelings and simplicity of the 
people. The hon. Member said, it is still 
a rule of British law—it was once a rule 
of British society, that every man or sct of 
men were responsible solely for their own 
actions, their own principles, and their 
own measure. Genhlseon-e . This rm th 
tlemen opposite had utterly violated and 
trampled upon. They had been raising 
throughout the country, at every public 
meeting of their party, without exception, 
the most false and immaterial 
They had reviled and reproached the most 
honest and conscientious men. They had 
attempted to fasten upon the Government 
and upon the conscientious supporters of 
the Government, the violent and unjus- 
tifiable conduct and language of other 
persons. If the hon. Gentlemen were in 
earnest, and meant to act with sincerity, 
they would bring to trial the only real 
issue that affected the justice of the case, 
and that issue was this, whether, if they 
passed this Bill as due to the just claims 
of the Irish people, they would not find 
an immense majority of the House of 
Commons against allowing it to be used 
as a stepping-stone to ulterior attacks 
upon the sound heart and substance of 
the Protestant Church of Ireland honestly 
and religiously distributed. Against the 
lamentable doctrine of ‘* instalments,” so 
unfortunately agitated in Ireland —against 
the destructive principle of the wedge— 
and against that delusive cry, which, in spite 
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ward in every department of the state and 
of legislation, is always ready to exclaim, 
That “ nothing at all has been done in 
the great cause of reform’ — 
Actum, inquit nihil est ; ni Peeno milite portag 
Frangimus, et media vexillum pono suburra. 
The hon. Member said, “ Bring us to 
trial; bring your reproaches and asser- 
tions to that proof which lies within your 
own power ;” and, in using the expression 
“us,” he begged to disclaim pretending 
to have any authority to speak of the Go- 
vernment, or of other Members; but, 
although he stood alone and unconnected, 
feeling that he was speaking both honestly 
and conscientiously, he thought it would 
be an insult to others not to use the larger 
term. The hon. Member finally declared, 
that if hon, Gentlemen opposite would, 
by passing this Bill, and by coming to 
some just settlement of the Irish Church, 
bring him and those who thought with 
him to that fair trial which was due to the 
perfect purity of all their political inten- 
tions, they would prove to all mankind, 
that if they were attached to the great 
system of national improvement, if they 
felt bound to come up fully and freely to 
that most important line which separates 
rational improvement from _ spoliation, 
they were as determined never to trans- 
gress it; that they would maintain evento 
the death the supremacy of the laws, the 
high principles of public peace and public 
order, and the absolute and legitimate 
security of every description of property. 
Mr. Emerson Tennent said, that in the 
few observations which he meant to offer 
on this measure, and upon the general 
condition of Ireland, he did not propose 
to adopt the recommendation of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. C. Buller), 
that he should omit from the consideration 
of the question all reference to the Go- 
vernment, and to the state of public feel- 
ing in the country. He did not mean for 
the amusement of that hon. Gentleman, 
to enact the part of Hamlet without the 
court and Ophelia. He was desirous to 
justify himself from the charges which had 
been made against him and those with 
whom he acted by the hon. Members for 
St. Alban’s, and the county of Louth. The 
hon. Member for St. Alban’s had imputed 
to them religious intolerance, in refusing 
to establish further municipal power, for 
no other reason than that the more nume. 
rous body of Roman Catholics ought to 
have this power; and the hon, Member 
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for Louth had accused them of heaping 
an insult on Ireland, because they refused 
to place the towns on an equal footing with 
those of England and Wales. He was 
desirous, before alluding more particularly 
to the main provisions of this Bill, and to 
the objects embraced in the instruction 
which had just been moved by the noble 
Lord, the Member for South Lancashire, 
to justify himself and those with whom he 
had the honour to concur in opinion, and 
to act in conjunction upon this question, 
from the charges which had been perse-~ 
veringly made against them by those who 
differed from the course pursued by the 
minority of the House in reference to it. 
It had been imputed to them that they 
were actuated by a spirit of capricious 
bigotry and of religious intolerance, in 
withholding municipal power from the 
inhabitants of the towns in Ireland, for 
no other reason than because the majority 
of them were Roman Catholics; and they 
had been charged with offering a deli- 
berate insult to the people of that country, 
in opposing the measure, inasmuch as it 
was said that they thus declared them to 
be unworthy of being intrusted with equal 
powers of self-government with the rest 
of the empire—with England and Scotland. 
Each of these allegations he (Mr. Emerson 
Tennent) most distinctly and positively 
denied. In the first place, he denied that, 
so far as Protestants were concerned, since 
the passing of the Relief Act of 1829, 
the mere fact of religion, unconnected 
with other considerations, had been re- 
garded, either in an individual or a class, 
as any ground of exclusion from civil 
rights of any description whatever. He 
wished he could extend this disclaimer to 
every other sect and denomination; but 
it was idle to attempt to deny, that whilst 
identity of religion amongst Protestants 
had no further influence than as a bond of 
Christian communion, the religion of the 
Roman Catholic church had become in 
Ireland a mysterious symbol of association 
which unite its professors in one compact 
union for the attainment of every object, 
secular as well as sacred. Men of other per- 
suasions, whilst they concurred in opinion 
on the subject of religion, felt themselves 
at liberty to exercise their indjyidual judg- 
ment upon other matters, and to take 
Opposite sides upon political questions. 
But amongst the Roman Catholics in Ire- 
land an instance was so rare as to be al- 
most unknown of persons dissenting from 
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the sentiments of the general body, or 
adopting a course different from that of 
the majority. The profession of that 
religion had thus become the ostensible 
symbol, if not the affiliating tie, of a great 
political body; and it was this body to 
whom they were opposed ;-—not from the 
accident of their religion, as had been 
warily asserted for a well-understood pur- 
pose, but from the political power which 
they wielded and the political objects at 
which they grasped; and the imputation 
that in opposing this measure they had 
been influenced by any bigotted hostility 
to the Roman Catholic church, was but 
the wily artifice of those who, when de- 
tected in political intolerance, would 
screen themselves behind the shield of 
religious freedom. Equally unfounded 
was the other assertion that in the course 
which they had pursued they had refused 
to intrust the people of Ireland with the 
power of administering their own local 
affairs. The very first clause of the in-| 
struction which had that night been moved | 
by the noble Lord went to effect the, 
abolition of those monopolies by which | 
the people of Ireland had been for cen- | 
turies excluded from all participation in| 
municipal government. And the sub-| 
stitute which he proposed to adopt, namely, 
the principles and provisions of the Mu-,| 
nicipal Act, the 9th Geo. 4th., actually 
afforded a wider and more popular basis. 
of self-government than was provided by 
the clauses of the Bill now under the con-| 
sideration of the House. He would 
earnestly entreat the attention of hon. 
Members, and more especially of English | 
Members, to this important fact. He 
knew that there were many hon. Gentle-| 
men, and some of them on his own side of | 
the House, who voted against him on) 
that measure, under (he would say it with 
all possible respect) an erroneous impres- | 
sion, and an imperfect understanding of 
its objects and effect—under the impres- | 
sion that they were about to abolish insti-| 
tutions which had been, found beneficial | 
for municipal purposes in England, and 
which they were told could be rendered 
equally so in Ireland, and that they were 
about to offer no adequate substitute to 
supply their. place, or to perform their 
functions. The tenor of that debate 
would, he trusted, satisfysuch that these 
institutions are not, in their essence and 
constitution, suitable to the present state 
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of society in Ireland, And as to the sub- 
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stitute which was recommended in the 9th 
Geo. 4th, so far from excluding the people 
of Ireland from the power of self govern- 
ment, its basis was—he would repeat it— 
so ample and so popular, that there was 
not a decent householder in Ireland on 
whom it would not confer a vote and a 
voice, in every department of his muni- 
cipal affairs, and in the election of his 
authorities and officers who were to have 
the assessment and expenditure of his 
local taxation. He did not speak on this 
point merely from theory, but from ex- 
perience ; he stated this as the Representa- 
tive of the most important commercial 
‘own in Ireland { Belfast), which had ac- 
tually discarded its own corporate system 
for the purpose of adopting in its local 
acts the principles of the 9th Geo. 4th, 
and was now governed on the very prin- 
ciples recommended for universal adoption 
throughout the other towns of Ireland by 
the noble Lord, the Member for South 
Lancashire. It might perhaps be con- 
sidered no trifling proof of the popular 
character and provisions for self-govern- 
ment conferred by it, that it was not only 
suggested in the present Bill for the adop- 
tion of the town councils of Ireland, but 
in the Bill of last year it was made com- 
pulsory on twenty towns to adopt it in- 
stead of a corporation, and left it dis- 
cretionary with eighteen others. And 
during the last summer it had actually 
been adopted of their own accord, and 
by the common consent of all parties, 
in some of the most thriving and im- 
portant towns in the north of Ireland. 
In the present Bill it was not only pro- 
posed to alter the constitution of all the 
existing corporations, but to confer new 
charters of incorporation on all such 
towns in Ireland as might desire it With 
this offer open to them, with the choice 
actually proposed to them between a popu- 
larised corporation and the system sug- 
gested by the noble Lord, four of the 
principle towns in Ulster had, within the 
last four months, made choice of the latter, 
and adopted the 9th of Geo. 4th, Bally- 
mena, with its population of 5,000 or 6,000 
inhabitants, was one of them; Dromore, 
in the county of Down, was another; 
Lisburn, one of the most rising and pros- 
perous towns in Ireland, had followed the 
example; and Carrickfergus, one of the 
principal corporate towns in the schedule 
to this Bill, had actually superseded its 
present corporation, rejected the new 
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ohne proposed to it, and made choice in- | fromthe rejection of the Bill of last year was 
stead of the simp!e and efficient provisions | the establishment of the National Associa- 


of the 9th of Geo. 4th. 


With facts and | tion in Dublin, which they were informed 


examples such as these before them, he | sprung from the rejection of the measure of 


trusted that hon. Members would see the 
falsehood and injustice of the assertion 
that Gentlemen on that side of the House 
were desirous of persecuting the religion 
of the Roman Catholics, or of depriving 


the people of Ireland of their rights of 


self-government in their municipal affairs. 


To the course which had been followed by 
the noble Lord, the Member for South 
Lancashire, and his supporters on the 
present occasion and during the last Session 


of Parliament, he gave his most cordial , 


support, because he believed it to lead 
to an efficient, a business-like, and a 


peaceful system for the government of 


towns in Ireland; and he had resisted 
the principle of this measure, because he 
believed that the corporate constitution 
which it proposed to establish was un- 
suited to the habits and the wants of the 
people, and would prove pernicious to the 


peace and prosperity of the country. He 
had seen too much of the state of public | 


feeling in Ireland to be blind to the fact, 
that the people of that country, having 


never been accustomed to these cumbrous | 


and complicated machines for the govern- 


ment of these towns, did not understand, | 


and did not wish for them,—and that they 
were forced upon them by those whose 
intention it was to use them as instruments 
for the promotion of dangerous political 
objects. He had seen sufficient of the 
state of Ireland to know that the partial 


clamour which had been got up on this | 
subject was the result of laborious and not 


very successful agitation, and that the 
feelings of the people had only been kept 
alive upon the subject by associating with 


it the more exciting and intelligible topics | 
of the abolition of tithes, and the destruc. | 


tion of the Protestant Establishment. 
The hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
kenny had threatened them last year, that 
in the event of the refusal of corporate 
reform on their own terms, Ireland, from 
its utmost extremities, should resound with 
the indignant demands ofan insulted and 
high-minded people, and that the table of 
the House should totter under the petitions 
which would pour upon it from every out- 
raged hamlet and parish. He would ask 
where was the accomplishment of that 
thieat? Where were those mountains of 
indignant petitions ? The only visible result 


| 








last year, and was designed to promote the 
accomplishment of this, This being the 
case, he would appeal even to the records 
of that very Association, and he would in- 
quire what proportion of their time and 
their deliberations had been devoted to 
this charter-question of their institution ? 
So far as their proceedings had reached 
the eye of the public, they were altogether 
engrossed by the discussion of poor-laws 
and tithes, or taken up with the quarrels 
and reconciliations of their hon. Members, 
whilst the one great object of their founda- 
tion was utterly abandoned and forgotten. 
Having introduced the name of that Asso- 
ciation, he would here make the only 
observation with which it was his intention 
to trouble the House regarding it ; he meant 
with reference to the relative proportion of 
Protestants and Roman Catholics of which 
its Members are composed. It had been 
stated as a matter of congratulation on 
the opposite side of the House, that it was 
formed of persons of every persuasion and 
from every quarter of Ireland, and the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny, if he recollected 
aright, had mentioned that one third of 
its Members were Protestants. Now, what 
was the fact? The Association comprised, 
in January last, 2,946 members, of whom 
only 263 were Protestants, and of these 
84 were Englishmen and members of the 
corporation of London; whilst of the re- 
maining Roman Catholics upwards of 600 
were bishops and clergy of the Church of 
Rome, making an average of nearly three 
Roman Catholic priests for one Protestant 
layman who had joined it. He wished to 
draw no in!erence from this fact as to the 
objects of the Association on other mat- 
ters, but on this question of Municipal 
Corporations they had utterly failed to 
create the excitement or to produce the 
agitation which they expected. He could 
state with confidence that this question had 
no real hold of the minds of the people of 
Ireland, and that, except for factious and 
political purposes, they were indifferent to 
its fate. They dreaded the fearful expense 
which corporations must entail; they had 
heard of them only in the tale of their 
abuses and corruptions; they had never 
known them as institutions of utility and 
advantage, and they had never derived 
from them, nor did they expect it, one 
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single iota of advantage. The very report 
of the commission which formed the 
groundwork of this measure had stated | 
them to be unpopular and suspected in 
Ireland ; injurious in some instances, use- 
less in others, and in all insufficient and 
inadequate to the purposes of such institu- | 
tions ; and yet it was these injurious, use- 
less, insufficient, and inadequate bodies 
that the present measure proposed to restore 
and to re-establish, in preference to sub- 
stituting for them a system as proposed by 
the noble Lord, so efficient as to be ade- 
quate to all their useful purposes, and, at 
the same time, so simple as to be obnoxious 
to none of their abuses and corruptions. 
But the question which had been opened | 
up to the House by the noble Lord had’ 
been not so much that of the obvious ad- 
vantages which the people of Ireland may 
derive from the course which he had 
recommended, as that of the disastrous 
consequences which, in the present disor- 
ganised condition of that country, might 
be expected to result from the adoption of 
a measure such as that which had been 
introduced by the noble Lord, the Secre 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
In alluding to that topic, it was impossible 
to avoid adverting to the causes which had 
tended, if not to produce, at least to ag- 
gravate that unhappy condition of society ; 
and amongst tlhe most prominent of these | 
must unfortunately he regarded the conduct 
of the present Gover nment in that coun- 
try, more especially as regards their abuse 
of the prerogative and patronage which 
had been intrusted to them by the Crown, 
In endeavouring to follow and to support 
the noble Lord in the statement which he 
had made, and in following up those char- 
ges which a noble Lord (Morpeth) boasted 
on a former occasion that he had invited, 
courted, and compelled upon this head, 
he was far from being inspired by any hope 
that any exposure or censure, much less 
any argument or expostulation, could have 
any salutary influence upon those who 
profited by the present melancholy con- 
dition of that country, or those who had 
lent themselves as the means and instru- 
ments of producing it; but he did rely on 
the effect of an appeal to the Representa- , 
tives of England, and upon a statement of 
grievances and misgovernment, which, if 
they did not excite commiseration for Ire- | 
land, could not fail at least to create alarm 
and apprehension for themselves. The most 
obvious and the most alarming of those | 
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grievances, because the mostimmediate and 
the most perilous in its effects upon the 
safety of property, and the security of 
society, was the abuse of the prerogative 
of mercy by the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land ; and frightful as had been the expo- 
sure already made to the country of the 


' conduct of that noble Lord in this particu- 
lar, he felt satisfied that before he resumed 


his seat he would satisfy the House that 
they were as yet in comparative ignorance 
either of the enormity or the extent of 
these excesses. It would be but wasting 
the time of the House to allude either to 
the equitable principles on which this pre- 
rogative should be based, or upon those 
cautious and constitutional guards by which 
its exercise should be vigilantly restrained ; 
and equally idle would it be to waste words 
in the demonstration of that which must 
be obvious to every man of ordinary 
judgment, namely, the encouragement to 
crime, the impediments to justice, the 
contempt of the law, and the general de- 
moralisation which must ensue where this 
great prerogative of the Crown is wielded 
as it had been in Ireland, without any 
regard to the nature of the crime, the 
feelings of the criminal, or the circum- 
stanccs of the offence, but solely for the 
purpose of attaining a bad popularity by an 
unwise and unjust exhibition of clemency 
to the unworthy. From the numerous 
cases which had been forwarded to him 
from Ireland, from persons whose feelings 
had been outraged, and whose wrongs had 
been insulted by this dangerous practice, 
he would not trouble the House with more 
than a very few, in order to shew rather 
the character than extent of these uncon- 
stitutional proceedings. He held in his 
hand the facts of a case which had recently 
occurred in the county of Louth, to the 
particulars of which he would beg the 
attention of the House. At the summer 
assizes of Dundalk last year, a case was 
tried before the Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, in which a criminal infor- 
mation was filed by a person called Benison 
against another named Magrath, for sending 
hima challenge and posting him as acoward. 
Several aggravating circumstances were 
adduced in evidence against Magrath, 
who had stated, it appeared, that he had 
come from Liverpool to shoot Benison, and 
had been practising with pistols on the 
A conviction 


fused either to apologise for his conduct 
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or to pay the costs of the action, a refusal 
which he repeated when brought before 
the court for judgment in the Michaelmas 
term following; nor would he offer, as it 
was competent for him to do, a single 
affidavit or plea in mitigation of his of- 
fence. The deliberate judgment of the 
whole court, including the Chief Justice 
Bushe, Judge Burton, and Judges Perrin 
and Crampton, was a sentence of one 
month’s imprisonment, and 50/. fine, with 
bail to keep the peace. But a very few 
days afterwards the fine was remitted and 
the prisoner liberated by the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant at the interference, it was stated, 
of the hon. Baronet, who is Member for 
the county, and set at large to laugh at 
the Court of King’s Bench, and its farce 
of justice. Now if there ever was a case 
which on the very surface repudiated the 
exercise of the merciful prerogative of the 
Crown, here was one. Here was an in- 
stance in which the criminal avows, before 
his offence, his intention to commit it, 
refuses after its attempted perpetration 
one syllable of apology, offers in its defence 
no one sentence of regret or palliation ; 
and this determined offender, on the sole 
interference of his political patron, is at 
once relieved from the punishment of his 
fault, assigned after mature deliberation 
by the assembled judges of the first 
criminal tribunal in the land. What must 
be the impression which such an interfer- 
ence of power must make upon the ig- 
norant and the discontented, but that the 
sentence of that court was tyrannical and 
unnecessarily cruel, when it is thus un- 
ceremoniously abrogated and set aside by 
the arbitrary interference of the Lord- 
Lieutenant? Above all, what must be the 
feelings of the prosecutor in such a case, 
when after a series of persecutions and 
alarms endured from the defendant, after 
all the costs and anxiety of bringing him 
to justice, he sees the protection of the 
court of law withdrawn from him by the 
sole act of the Lord-Lieutenant, and his 
persecutor again let loose to harass and 
maltreat him? He (Mr. E. Tennent) 
would mention to the House but one other 
case of this character, which had within 
the last few days been communicated to 
him by parties whose knowledge of the 
facts left no doubt upon his mind of their 
general accuracy. For a series of years 
Mr. William Armstrong, of Roxborough, 
in the county of Armagh, was seriously 
injured and annoyed by various depreda- 
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tions and outrages committed on his pro- 
perty, such as destroying young planta- 
tions, digging down of ditches, pulling 
down gates and piers, turning up potatoes, 
serving of Rockite notices on the tenants 
not to pay their rent at the usual time, 
waylaying three stewards, &c. &c. ; and 
for five years every effort to detect the 
offenders was unavailing, although a re- 
ward of 2502. was one time offered, and 
other large sums afterwards. On the 28th 
of June, 1831, the sounding of horns on 
the tops of the hills announced that some 
movement was intended, which was re- 
presented by some of the country people 
who came up to the house as a crowd 
going to Fortrhill, four miles distant, to 
tear down Dr. Campbell’s house and 
church. In the morning, however, the 
truth came out, and fifty perches of a very 
expensive ditch made by Mr. Armstrong 
was levelled to the ground. On the night 
of the 19th of September, 1834, the entire 
crop of oats in stack in four fields was 
carried away. As soon as Mr. Armstrong 
heard of this he got search warrants, and 
found the corn in the farm yards of three 
persons in the neighbourhood, one of 
whom was father to a priest. These men 
were committed to Armagh gaol, and 
tried at the spring assizes in 1835, con- 
victed and sentenced. The priest’s father 
having confessed, was imprisoned for three 
months, and the othcrs twelve and fifteen 
months. These precautions cost Mr. Arm- 
strong much time and money, and he 
hoped that the example would have 
served to obtain peace for him. However, 
in the summer of 1835 Lord Mulgrave 
made his tour to the north-east of Ireland, 
and visited Armagh gaol. Without any 
investigation of the facts, or consulting 
any one except Turner, the gaoler, he 
ordered these men to be liberated on the 
spot. There was no memorial in this case, 
nor did his Excellency ever ask the names 
of the prisoners. Cases like these are not 
a mere realisation of justice—they are an 
aggravation of crime. The suffering party 
is not only adding injury to injury by 
incurring the toil and the cost of a pro- 
secution which is to end in the immunity 
of the guilty party, but the criminal him- 
self is encouraged to the commission of 
offences ; since even the dread of detec- 
tion is overcome by the certainty of im- 
punity. The noble Lord, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, had 
alluded on a former evening to the practice 
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introduced by the late Attorney-General 
for Ireland by which the Crown prose- 
eutors were prohibited from exercising the 
right of setting aside jurors in criminal 
cases, Of the pernicious effects of this 
regulation his learned Friend the hon. 
Member for Bandon (Mr. Jackson) had 
given on a former occasion a remarkable 
instance in the case of the murderers of 
Carter, in the Queen’s county. But he 
held in his hand the details of a case 
which was, if possible, more atrocious in 
point of crime than even the case of the 
murderers of Carter, and more reprehen- 
sible as regarded the conduct of the Irish 
Government. And that the result of that 
regulation had been to defeat the ad- 
ministration of justice and the execution 
of the law, by enabling the prisoner to 
reduce his jury to the number who 
were favourable to himself, whilst it 
prohibited the Crown from objecting 
to or removing a single individual, even 
with the knowledge of his disposition to 
obstruct the course of justice, no illus- 
tration could be more convincing than 
the case which he was about to submit 
to the House. In the case of the King v. 
M‘Carran and others, three men were 
tried at the Monaghan assizes for 
the murder of a Protestant, whose offence 
was his having become tenant to a farm 
from which a Roman Catholic had been 
previously ejected by his landlord. The 
murder was accompanied by circumstances 
the most barbarous and deliberate ; it was 
perpetrated in the noon-day, and close 
by a bog in which several hundred persons 
were working at the time, but who 
afforded no assistance to the wretched 
victim. The prisoners were tried three 
several times ; the defence was the usual 
Irish expedient of an alzbi, to which 
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decision? Instead of doing this, they 
made terms with the homicides; they 
compromised the murder, and permitted 
the perpetrators to emigrate to America on 
consideration of their consenting to a plea 
of guilty of manslaughter, thus inducing 
the wretches to admit that they had thrice 
suborned a host of perjured witnesses to 
prove, by an alibi, the non-commission of 
a crime which they were then content to 
plead guilty under the technical quibble of 
a name ; and the murderers who, but for 
the order of the Attorney-General, would 
have expiated their guilt by their lives, 
were permitted, by the compromise of the 
Crown, to retire as emigrants to America. 
He (Mr. E. Tennent) would not go further 
into these details of individual cases, 
though he was prepared with others of 
equal importance, and attended with 
circumstances of equal aggravation and 
injustice. But he would come at once 
toa statement with regard to the extent 
to which these proceedings of the Lord- 
Lieutenant had been carried, which he 
confessed, from its magnitude and startling 
results, he felt almost reluctant to offer to 
the House. From the sources which he 
(Mr. E. Tennent) had drawn the infor- 
mation, he felt authorised in saying that 
he placed the most implicit reliance on its 
authenticity and truth; but if the facts 
which it disclosed be incorrect, the returns 
which had been recently moved for by his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Bandon, 
would serve at once to rectify the error, if 
such there be. The House was not, he 
was sure, even after the disclosures which 
had been already made, prepared to hear 
the extraordinary announcement, that out 
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of eighty convicted criminals since July 
last, no less than 420 had been discharged 


| by Lord Mulgrave upon his own individual 


they had abundance of witnesses to swear, | authority, and without a reference to a 


and each time the jury separated without 
coming to a verdict. What in this case 
was the conduct of the Government ? 
Did they suspend the order which had 
been issued for abstaining from exercising 
the right to set aside jurors who were 
known to be obstructing the course of 
the law? No. But even supposing that 
for the sake of the uniformity of practice or 
any other similar consideration, they 
abstained from doing so, did they resort 
to any other expedient within their power, 
and remove the trial to the King’s Bench, 
where they would have been certain of an 
uninfluenced jury and an unbiassed 


judge. And his information likewise 
authorised him to add, that for several of 
these the official orders for discharge had 
not even yet been made out or dispatched 
from the Castle, although the gaols 
were delivered and the criminals at liberty. 
With regard to this Bill, he would ask, 
with facts such as these before them, 
whether there be evidence of such a 
healthy tone of society as could warrant 
them in increasing the democratic power 
of the people, or of such a safe and well- 
regulated system of Government as to 
authorise us to augment the present patron- 





age of their rulers? That Bill, like every 
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other measure of the present Administra- 
tion, was so framed as to add in an 
unprecedented degree to the number of 
offices of emolument already in the gift 
of the Irish executive. The law appoint- 
ments which it would place at their 
disposal would be immense: recorders 
for every borough who adopted their cor- 
porate system, and chose to have a se- 
parate court of quarter session, and 
stipendiary magistrates for every cor- 
poration, who were to be barristers of ten 
years’ standing, and eligible by the sole 
fiat of the Lord-Lieutenant, together with 
a number of minor legal appointments, 
such as revising barristers for the regis- 
tration of burgesses, and other simular 
functionaries. Now, looking at the facts 
which had recently been made public con- 
nected with the legal patronage of the 
present Irish Government, he would ask, 
was it judicious to think of increasing that 
patronage of which they had already 
exhibited so improper an exercise in their 
appointments of assistant-barristers and 
others ? The noble Lord opposite (John 
Russell) had declared a few nights back 
that only one complaint had reached him 
with regard to their appointment, namely, 
the case which he alluded to of Mr. Gibson. 
He (Mr. E. Tennent) was not surprised to 
hear that assertion of the noble Lord. 
It only served to prove what might have 
been surmised from the tone of confidence 
in which he provoked a discussion relative 
to the state of Ireland, that he was but 
imperfectly informed of the real progress 
of events which were at present occurring 
in that country. But unfortunately the 
case of Mr. Gibson was far from being a 
solitary one; and the commissioning of 
Mr. Hudson to Carlow—of Mr. Berwick, 
who had been actually engaged in the 
notorious manufacture of the Cold-blow- 
lane voters, who were enfranchised out of 
gooseberry bushes—of Mr. Kane and of 
Mr. Fogarty — were but too forcible 
attestations that such appointments were 
not casual but systematic, and that a 
peculiar predilection in politics was the 
indispensable qualification of the indi- 
viduals who were to preside over the 
inferior tribunals of justice, and to superin- 
tend the creation of every elective con- 
stituency in Ireland. With regard to their 
proceedings in the latter capacity, the 
appointment of the Committee which had 
recently been named to inquire into the 
creation of fictitious voters under this 
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extraordinary system, would afford an 
ample opportunity for thorough and search- 
ing investigation, and he should only 
observe upon it now, that should the learned 
gentleman, who had recently been appoint- 
ed, continue much longer in office in Ire- 
land, the result of their exertions must 
inevitably be the utter destruction ofthe prin- 
ciples of the Reform Act, the 10/. franchise, 
which had already been well nigh anni- 
hilated by their indiscriminate admission 
of 7l. and 8/., and in some instances, to 
his own knowledge, of 5/. householders 
to register; and that motions would be 
rendered superfluous in the House for 
universal suffrage, for there would not be 
an individual in Ireland with a roof over 
his head, who would not be speedily in- 
vested with the franchise. But connected 
with this subject, the consideration of 
which was more appropriate to this dis- 
cussion, was the effect which such exhibi- 
tions of legalincompetency and political par- 
tisanships must have made upon the minds 
of the people as regarded the tribunals of 
justice over which these barristers presided, 
and which had been emphatically pro- 
nounced to be ‘* the poor man’s courts of 
law.” The Government seem to forget 
that whilst they are converting them into 
powerful expedients for political ascen- 
dancy, they are destroying their utility for 
the wholesome administration of justice. 
With what confidence could an individual 
who had been either deprived ofa franchise 
to which he was entitled, or who had been 
unfairly invested with it—with what con- 
fidence could he resort for civil redress to 
a tribunal which had so lately proved to 
be tainted with political partiality? And 
such he knew to be the popular feeling in 
Ireland at the present moment, and that 
men go away dissatisfied and suspicious 
from the decree of a court in civil concerns, 
which in political matters they have at- 
tested to be unsound. Nor is this feeling 
confined to the lower orders alone, or 
restricted to the inferior courts of justice 
in Ireland. The experience of the last two 
years had served to convince the people of 
Ireland generally, that their legal appoint- 
ments had been made, not with a view to 
the employment of the most competent, or 
for the benefit of the public, but for the 
securing of political supporters and the 
providing for political partisans. It is a 
remarkable fact, that the Irish bar con- 
tained at the present moment a greater 
number of men of talent and of emi- 
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nence, of matured experience and of 
unsullied integrity, than ever before 
graced it at any one former period. 
He referred to such men as Warren and 
Pennefather, Blackburne and Smith 
Bennet, Brewster and Green, and a host 
of others—men whose profound and inti- 
mate knowledge of their profession would 
do honour to any court of justice in the 
world. How must it strike the intelligent 
and discerning portion of the Irish public, 
to see crowds of such men as these abso- 
lutely cast into the shade, and forgotten 
in neglect whilst their juniors, men whose 
names were for the first time heard of when 
they appear in The Gazette as the officers 
of the Government, were raised over their 
heads, and installed in every place of dis- 
tinction or emolument? He was prepared 
to be told, that the men whom he had 
named differed so widely in politics from 
the present Adininistration, that their em- 
ployment was impossible. But where, then, 
he would ask, were the Liberals of emi- 
nence at the Irish bar—the Holmes, and 
the Currys, and the Blakes, who had all 
their lives been emancipators and Refor- 
mers? The reason was obvious; though 
Liberals, they were not partisans, and 
whilst their occupation in their profession 
incapacitated them from active services as 
agitators, their juniors who had less busi- 
ness and more leisure became the active 
agents of the movement, and were of course 
entitled to promotion for their exertions. 
These were the men who, without talent to 
recommend them, or experience to entitle 
them to the confidence of the public, had 
been ‘ pitch-forked” into every conceiv- 
able office, whilst the country has been 
deprived of the services of men who were 
their superiors in rank, in intelligence, in 
knowledge of the law, in every thing, in 
short, but subserviency and vociferation ; 
and these are the men whon, if this Bill 
should pass, they should find appointed 
as the recorders and police magistrates of 
every Corporation in Ireland. As an 
illustration of this abuse of legal patronage 
in other departments, he would allude, 
but to one example, and that was the case 
of the Accountant-General of the Court of 
Chancery in Ireland, which was recently 
vacant in consequence of the death of a 
Mr. Boyd, ifhe remembered aright. This 
was a situation requiring much experience, 
as well as singular accuracy, and syste- 
matic acquaintance with its duties. And 
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on whom was it bestowed? On a mere 
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youth, a barrister of almost no standing, 
and a person whose abilities were, till then 
at least unknown. And what was the 
secret of his appointment? He was the 
brother of Mr. Barrington, an eminent 
Liberal, of whose character no one could 
speak without respect, but who was as 
eminent for political influence as for his 
personal integrity; but this was not the 
worst of the story. Mr. Barrington had a 
competitor for the office, a gentleman, 
named Davis, who had for thirty long 
years fulfilled its duties as a subordinate 
officer with zeal and efficiency, and unim- 
peachable honour. Mr. Davis’s claim was 
supported by all the parties who were 
really interested—by the masters in Chan- 
cery; by the governor and directors of the 
Bank of Ireland, with whom he had been 
and would still be in daily communication ; 
and by a memorial from six hundred soli- 
citors, who were the frequenters and 
clients of the accountant’s office. But all 
was alike in vain. His patrons were not 
in power; his thirty years’ services had not 
been political, and they went for nothing 
—‘* perierunt tempora longi servitii.” The 
claims of the old and faithful servant were 
overlooked and rejected, and the school- 
boy lawyer was installed in the important 


| office, because he was the brother of the 


liberal solicitor, and the protege of 
those who shared the influence, if not 
the emoluments of office, with the Go- 
vernment. One other illustration of the 
partial bestowal of patronage in Ire- 
land, and he would dismiss the subject. 
The noble Lord, the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, alluded on 
a recent occasion to the arrangements 
introduced by Mr. O’Loghlen, when 
Attorney-General, for appointing Crown 
prosecutors to conduct the criminal busi- 
ness at sessions in Ireland. Here, then, 
was a notable instance, and on a large 
scale, for the exhibition of a magnanimous 
impartiality in the selection of such a host 
of functionaries for every county in Ireland. 
And what proportion did the House sup- 
pose that the Protestants bore to the 
Roman Catholics in the appointments 
which were thus filled up. Of the thirty- 
two individuals appointed, no less than 
twenty-eight were of the favoured religion. 
Accident, or a determination not to make 
any inquiry into religion, might induce the 
appointment of a number of Roman Ca- 
tholics in some instances; nor did he, in 
his heart, believe that religion would be a 
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cause of objection on the part of the 
Protestants, were the individualscompetent 
to the offices to which they might be 
appointed ; but so vast a proportion as this 
could scarcely be considered the conse- 
quence of an accident, and would require 
something more than a simple denial to 
convince him that it was not the result of 
a cool and deliberate religious partisanship, 
And here, connected with this question of 
partisan patronage in Ireland, there was a 
circumstance of somewhat a personal na- 
ture as regarded himself, and which he 
would beg the indulgence of the House 
for one moment to allude to. In referring 
on a recent public occasion at Glasgow, 
to the partiality which, in all their appoint- 
ments, the present Irish administration 
had exhibited for Roman Catholics, he 
made use of the words that Mr. O’Connell 
had himself declared—* that the dominant 
party would prefer the worst Papist in 
Ireland to the best Protestant in the king- 
dom,” and that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment had, in every instance, corroborated 
the assertion, To this statement the 
learned Member took an opportunity of 
giving an early denial, by declaring to his 
constituents, in that style of polished 
courtesy which is so peculiarly his own, 
that it was ‘‘a lie—a Tory lie.” So far 
as any personal feeling could be excited, 
he regarded this expression, coming from 
such a quarter, with perfect indifference, 
either as impugning his own veracity, or as 
affecting that of Mr. O’Connell. But as 
he did not consider it compatible with the 
honour or the character of that House, 
that one of its Members should, in the face 
of his constituents and the country, stig- 
matise another with the brand of unquali- 
fied falsehood, and that no explanation 
should be offered, he was now prepared to 
vindicate himself from the charge, by pro- 
ducing his authority for the time, the 
place, the occasion, and the person to 
whom the learned Member made use 
of the very words which he had attributed 
to him, and which he (Mr. O’Connell) 
thought proper to deny. The words 
which he used were as he stated before— 
that Mr. O’Connell had expressly de- 
elared that the dominant party in Ireland 
would prefer “ the worst Papist to the 
best Protestant.” In the work which he 
held in his hand, and which contained the 
letters addressed by Mr. Feargus O’Connor 
to Mr. O'Connell, at the twenty-fourth 
page occurs the following circumstantial 
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and, till he quoted it on the occasion 
referred to, uncontradicted narrative :— 
‘‘ The only man who had your support 
upon the contest in 1832, and who was not 
a repealer, was the Gentleman who was 
returned with me for the county Cork; 
the fact of your supporting him- struck 
me as being very strange; and whea 
talking with you upon the subject at the 
October assizes of Cork, I asked you, how 
you supported Mr. Barry, who refused to 
pledge himself upon the repeal question, 
that being your great test. The conversa- 
tion was in the court-house, and your 
reply was, ‘ Because tle people will vote 
for him, as he will have the priests.’ I as- 
sured you that such was not the case; that 
the priests were repealers to a man, and 
they wanted another repealer; you ob- 
served that he was a Catholic, and that 
the priests would support him upon that 
account; to which I replied, that I was 
a Protestant, and they much preferred 
me. ‘ No,’ said you, ‘ they’d rather have 
the worst Papist than the best Pro 
testant.’” This statement of Mr, O’Con- 
nor was his (Mr. E. Tennent’s) authority 
for the words he had quoted from it ; 
and whether it was a “ lie,” or a “ Tory 
lie,” he now left to the further adjustment 
of that hon, Gentleman and the learned 
Member for Kilkenny. He had to apolo- 
gise to the House for the length at which 
he had unwillingly intruded upon their 
attention; but the grounds on which he 
objected to the introduction of this mea- 
sure in the present unhappy and anoma- 
lous condition of Ireland were so broad, 
that he found it impossible to bring his 
observations within a narrower space. 
He could not sit down, however, without 
expressing a feeling of regret that although 
such ample details had been laid before 
the House of the state of that country, so 
much still remained unnoticed and un- 
touched. It is impossible for those who 
are not living and in habits of associating 
with the people of Ireland, to conceive 
the deep and widely-spreading feeling of 
alarm with which they are at present 
inspired, or to imagine the myriad of 
galling circumstances, trifling perhaps 
individually, and too trivial to be related 
on an occasion such as this, but all por- 
tions of a whole, and contributing to swell 
the general aggregate of disorganisation 
and discontent. For years back we have 
had continually ringing in our ears the 
ery that Ireland had been ruled by a fac- 
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tion and governed only for a party, but 
never during the palmiest days of Pro- 
testant ascendancy was she so thoroughly 
ruled by a party, and fora party, as she 
is at the present moment. Nor is that 
party less formidable from the fact that 
their influence is maintained, not by the 
usual expedients of a Government—not by 
the operation of their measures and the 
results of their responsible policy, but by 
the influence of their arbitrary and un- 
controlled authority, and by the perver- 
sion of their patronage. Was the House 
then, he would ask, prepared by passing 
this Bill, to augment that patronage which 
had been already so grossly abused, or to 
add immeasurably to the power of that 
turbulent and democratic party to whose 
ambition and whose unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings the evils of that unfortunate 
country were attributable? Condemning, 
as all did, the monopoly of influence 
which these corporations had so long 
limited, and entailed upon one denomina- 
tion in the state, were they about to 
transfer that monopoly to another party 
more numerous and more formidable, and 
in whose hands it would be liable to every 
objection alleged against its present in- 
vestment? He trusted that instead of 
rushing into so reckless and headlong a 
course, the House would pause and exa- 
mine dispassionately and calmly the pro- 
position of the noble Lord, the Member 
for North Lancashire—a proposition to 
which he gave his most willing support, 
because he believed it to be calculated 
not only to remove all abuses and cor- 
ruptions which were incident to the pre- 
sent system, but to secure the impartial 
administration of justice, the peace and 
good government of the towns of Ire- 
land. 


Viscount Morpeth: As this debate, Sir 
—as far, at least, as concerns the motion 
put into your hands—is an exact repre- 
sentation of what took place last year, not 
only being, as I believe, exact in point of 
time and in its circumstances, but in the 
letter in which it was drawn up, I 
should hardly have thought it necessary 
to express my opinion fully on the sub- 
ject. And on this occasion, also, | feel 
that it is not very necessary for me to go 
into an examination of the arguments that 
have been brought forward on the other 
side after the admirable and impressive 
speech we have heard from my hon. 
Friend, the Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
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C. Buller), nor shall I attempt to follow 
him through the powerful and compre- 
hensive reasoning he displayed. I confess 
that I was not astonished that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who spoke last 
shrunk from attempting to answer him. 
Instead of adverting to any of those prin- 
ciples which must guide us in the decision 
to which we must come, and to those 
principles which involve the general tenour 
of imperial policy, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has not only travelled over the 
details which were so copiously brought 
before the House in the debate of a fort- 
night ago, but he has evidently delivered 
himself of a speech which was intended 
for that occasion. The hon. and learned 
Member has gone over again, at immense 
length and with entire monotony of tone, 
the whole subject of the alleged abuse of 
the prerogative of mercy which proved so 
fruitful a topic on the occasion to which I 
have alluded. He says he has no doubt 
that such details are very disagreeable to 
his Majesty’s Ministers. It may be irk- 
some to the House, indeed, to have these 
details so often dinned into their ears, but 
any details which may be brought forward 
I will enter upon to the best of my abi- 
lity, and I will in no case be deterred 
from grappling with any charge which 
may be brought against the Government 
of which I have the honour to be a Member. 
When I last addressed the House, I sub- 
mitted it to the indulgence of the House, 
that when individual charges are brought 
forward, it is always impossible at the 
moment to be prepared with the particu- 
lar answer without an opportunity of 
consulting the official documents on the 
subject ; but I have found in every case, 
after [ have had the opportunity of con- 
sulting those official documents — the 
source of authentic information—that the 
colouring which has been put upon the 
case, by the parties bringing the charge, 
has been altogether stripped off, and a 
satisfactory answer afforded. I endea- 
voured, to the best of my ability, to travel 
through most of the charges which were 
brought forward on the last discussion, by 
the hon. and learned Member for Bandon. 
There was one case particularly alluded 
to, that of Maguire, who was liberated by 
the Lord-Lieutenant on his visit of inspec- 
tion to the gaol of Cavan, the man being 
imprisoned on a charge of shooting at a 
revenue officer, a charge which naturally 
appeared to the House to be one of con- 
siderable magnitude, Now, it appeared 
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by a memorial to the Lord-Lieutenant in 
favour of the prisoner, signed by magis- 
trates of all parties, that it had clearly 
been shown on the trial, in the opinion of 
the magistrates, that the shot was not 
fired with malicious intent, but out of 
mere bravado—out of mere bravado I 
repeat ; for it was proved on the trial, 
that the boat from which the prisoner 
fired the shot was, at the time, about three- 
quarters of a mile from the shore on which 
the revenue officer stood. ‘The fair infer- 
ence, therefore, was, that the attempt was 
not so grossly malicious as the sneers of 
hon. Members opposite would seem to 
infer. Upon this memorial being for- 
warded to the Lord-Lieutenant, a corre- | 
spondence took place between the Lord- | 
Lieutenant and Baron Pennefather, who | 
presided at the trial, so far is it from the 
fact, that, in any case of serious magni- 
tude, the Lord-Lieutenant has acted 
without having previously the fullest and 
most unrestrained communication with 
thejudges. ‘The result of the correspond- 
ence was, that Baron Pennefather, while 
he did not recede from his original opinion, 
in the course of his correspondence de- 
clared, that it was a point for the consi- 
deration of the Lord-Lieutenant, and the 
sentence was then commuted from trans- | 
portation for seven years into imprison- | 
ment for two. This, however, was less | 
the point of quarrel set up by the hon. 
and learned Sergeant, than the subsequent 
liberation of the man. That liberation 
took place in consequence of the unani- | 
mous representation of the gaoler, the 
sub-gaoler, and the local inspector. On 
what grounds? Not because the prisoner 
had behaved well in his prison, but because | 
these parties declared that they could not | 
answer for the man’s life, if he were | 
longer confined. The hon. and learned | 
Member for Belfast has dwelt largely on | 
the case of Magrath, who was liberated 
from Dundalk gaol. The real circum- 
stances of the case, however, are in no 
degree such as to warrant the tone of 
opprobrium which the hon. and learned 
Member has attempted to throw upon the 
liberation of this party. The offence 
charged against him was the attempt to 
provoke another party to fight aduel. I 
am told, and I know, that Magrath had 
strong provocation ; and that there were 
many alleviating circumstances in hiscase. 
I do not say that any circumstances would 
induce me to look lightly at the offence 
of provoking to a duel, but in reference to 
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this case I will read a memorial sent to 
the Lord-Lieutenant after the trial, signed 
by all the jurors who tried the case. The 
memorial runs thus :— 


“We, the undersigned Jurors, who tried the 
case of ‘The King, at the prosecution of Rich- 
ard Renison, against Daniel Magrath,’ at the 
last Sessions held at Dundalk for the county of 
Louth, hereby certify that we did not find the 
said Daniel Magrath guilty on the first count of 
the indictment, viz., of writing a letter with 
intent to provoke the prosecutor to fight a duel, 
not conceiving that letter to have been written 
with unfriendly feelings towards the prosecutor. 
That it was with great hesitation and reluctance 
we found him guilty on the second count, viz., 
posting the prosecutor; as, from the evidence 
laid before us, we conceived the said Daniel 
Magrath had been hurried into such posting 


under feelings greatly excited by the conduct 


The third count 
We, on the 
occasion of finding him guilty, recommended 


of the prosecutor himself. 


'him to the mercy of the Court; and having 


heard that he has been sentenced to a month’s 
imprisonment in the gaol of Kilmainham, to 
pay a fine of 100/. to the King, and also find 
security, himself in 500/., and two securities in 
250. each, to keep the peace, we now further 
recommend him to the clemency of his Excel- 
lency the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 

« John Godby, Foreman Pat. Gennings 

John Carrol Nich. Markey 

Robert Sheckleton Symon Byrne 

John Chambers John Robinson 

Pat. Connick Nich. Callan 

William Skelton William Corbally.” 


This memorial was signed by all the jurors- 
The memorial was also signed by the 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county, a Member 
of this House, and by several Magistrates 
of the county of all parties; and the Lord- 
Lieutenant, in this instance, considering 
that the case had been tried at the quarter 
sessions, did not refer it to any judge. 
The particulars of the case of Armstrong 


'I have not at the moment by me, and I 


therefore cannot enter well into the details 
of the outrage on his ditch, which has 
been so eloquently dwelt upon; but I 
must say, I cannot consider this a case of 
sufficient magnitude to be lugged in head 
and shoulders in a debate upon the 
question whether corporate reform shall or 
shall not be given to Ireland. With respect 
to the number of prisoners liberated by the 
Lord-Lieutenant, I shall, with the leave of 
the hon. and learned Member, wait for the 
returns moved for by the hon. and learned 
Sergeant before I go into the point. I have 
no wish to make any concealment on the 
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subject; and indeed, with 
making the returns full and complete, I 
shall move, that in addition to the returns 
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required by the hon. and learned Sergeant | 


there be returns made of all the memorials 
presented to the Lord-Lieutenant in favour 


{Fes. 20} 


the view of { any other document than a letter which I 


of prisoners. Nothing has been said by the | 


hon. and learned Member who last spoke 
to impugn the chief grounds on which we 


rest, to test the policy of the measures which | 


the Gloverament of Ireland have pursue d 
—namely, the general decrease of crime 
in that country. ‘The noble 


Member for | 


South Lancashire has told us he has ad_| 


vices from Tipperary not cori esponding 
with the statements we made on the sub- 
ject. Ail I can say is, that neither I 
my noble Friend near me have quoted any- 
thing but the official doc uments, and have 
relied On no more suspicious information 
than the charges of the juries at assizes, 
and of assistant barristers at quarter ses- 
sions. But the hon. and learned Member 
for Belfast wishes to renew the attack 
commenced by the hon. and learned Ser- 
geant on the subject of the rules laid down 
for setting aside jurors in criminal cases, 
and alluded to the case of the Carters, on 
which the hon. and learned Sergeant laid 
such stress in his attacks on the executive 
Government of Ireland and its law officers. 
The expressions used by the hon. and 
learned Sergeant are these. I should not 
go into the subject but that I have been 
dragged into it. The hon. and learned 
Sergeant says, 


nor 


“ T{e should now mention a matter of fact il- 
lustrative of the practice, and it was one which 
he thought would occasion some surprise in the 
minds of Englishmen. It was the case of a 
Protestant family, named Carter, resident in 
the Queen’s county; 
Lord Maryborough, and, at the time to which 


he referred, were in possession of a piece of 


land, for which they paid rent, and to which 
they were justly entitled. ‘lLhey proceeded to 
fence it in. An attack was made upon them, 
and one of those poor men was so severely 
beaten that he lost his senses, and he believed 
was at present the inmate of a lunatic asylum. 
The same parties beat the elder Carter, and 
put him to death. They were indicted for 
murder. One of the parties known, or at least 
very generally believed, to have been assisting 
in the perpetration of this crime, openly, in on 
noon-day, was giving his assistance to th 
prisoners respecting their challenges of the 
jurors; but the Crown no longer exercised its 
privilege of putting by, and of course there was 
no verdict.” 


In answer to this I do not wish to rely upon 
VOL. XXXVI. {fit} 


they were tenants of 


| alludes 


jection to 
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will read from the gentleman who conduct- 
ed the for the Crown, Mr. Tickell, 
whose name is synonymous with the highs 
est integrity and honour, and whose testi- 
mony will perhaps be the more readily 
received by hon. Gentlemen opposite, from 
that Mr. Tickell ts by no 
in his attachment to 


case 


the circumstance 
means enthusiastic 


the existing Government. Mr. Tickell’s 
letter runs thus :-— 
10, ¢ reet, Feb 1837. 
“Dear Masrri r ruc Roris,—l have 
just read thi report f Jackson’s speech, to 


which vou referred ime in your note. I never 
before heard the slightest imputation against 
Mr. Dillon (the person to whom I presume he 
ne who was generally believed to 
have been a participator in Carter’s murder), 
and I really was exceedingly surprised at the 
serjeant’s statement in this respect. With re- 
spect to Mr. Dillon assisting the prisoners’ 
attorney as to the challenges he should make, 
all I can say is, that I did not see him do so, 
and that neither did, as I believe, Mr. Geale: 
Mr, Dillon belongs to what is called the liberal 
party; he is a brother-in-law of Mr. Lalor, 
the late Member for the Queen’s County, and 
either has been called, or intends, I hear, to be 
called to the bar. The Crown solicitor, acting 
upon the instructions he received not to set 
aside individuals on account either of their re- 
ligion or their party politics, did not object to 
Mr. Dillon being on the first jury, not being 
aware of there being any other ground of ob- 
him. With respect ‘to the second 
statement of Jackson, that on the succeeding 
trial a convict, a man found guilty of offences 
of the same class with those for which the 
prisoner was indicted, was on the jury, it was 
discovered, after the jury had been sworn, that 
aman of the name of Fitzpatrick (an extremely 
common one in Queen’s County) was on it, 
who had been about three or four years pres» 

jously convicted of a riot. Some doubts, 
exist in the mind, I believe, of Mr. Geale 
whether the juror and the convict were one 
and the same person. ‘There certainly was a 
Fitzpatrick indicted in 1833, but his prose« 
cutor was also indicted by the Crown for 
perjury. At the last trial of those tried for the 
murder of Mr. Carter, the next of kin, or some 
person professing to act on their behalf, called 
on the Crown to abandon the prosecution and 
to allow them to conduct it, with a view mani- 
festly to the selection of a jury. This we 
refused to do, and also declined to allow an 
interference with the conduct of the trial. Mr. 
Geale, however, stated in court to the attorney 
of the next of kin, that if he would suggest to 
him any pase cause for setting aside any 
individual he would do so, but that he would 
not exercise that right merely because it was 
alleged that a man was of this or that party. 
Had we acceded to the wishes of the next of 


2B 


as one 
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kin in this case, we could not have refused a 
similar request which was made in the very 
next circuit-town—Carlow ; when it wa 


> 
gested to the Crown solicitor to h ~ over th 
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prosecution in Sly’s case to the next of |} kin, 
with the view of thus exerting a Crown’s 
right of setting by. In this latter case ther 


the 
saying (although 


were eleven Protestants on 
have no hesitation in 


jury, and lL 
the 


jury was as respectable as could be), that if 


strong political feclings were to be allowed as 
a cause for setting by, 

men, who were as honourable and as good 
! 1 


jurors I firnoly beli ve as ae be s ted, 


those gentle- 


some of 
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| of the jury as to several of the prisoners. 


might also have been o bjected t Again, in 
another trial, which took ong in Marybo- | 
rough, that of Abbot, a Protestant, who was 


tried for the manslaughter of a Roman ¢ 
tholic, no juror was set by on the part of the 


a~ 


Crown. If, however, the next of kin had been | 


at liberty to exercise that privilege, a jury of 


Roman Catholics might have been selected, 
and that, too, in a case in which the prisoner 
would not have been allowed a single pe- 


remptory challenge. The principle laid down 
by you was acted upon in the fairest and most 
impartial manner; and I have not the slightest 
difficulty in stating my belief that it was pro- 
ductive of much more good than evil. Divided 
and inflamed by party spirit, as many parts 
of the home circuit were and are, it has struck 
me with surprise how generally, notwith- 
Standing, the juries have done their duty. I do 
not believe that a single person was set 

on either of the two last circuits (at 


“4 
aside 


least not 
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Carter’s. Even in this latter one much might 
be said to justify the view taken of it by some 
The 
approver on the last trial committed a very 
important error in identifying one person for 
another; but granting that a conviction should 
have taken place, the general results of the 
system should be looked at, and the evils of it 
fairly balanced with its advantages. 
ae Believe me, dear Master of the Rolls, 
‘Always truly yours 


‘ ‘E. TicKELL.” 


Sergeant Jackson protested that he 
ad not used the expressicn attributed to 
im in reference to Mr. Dillon; he had 
nothing of the sort. 

Viscount Morpeth - The expression re- 
garding himthat he was generally believed 


to be a participator in the crime. 


Mr. 
h 
hi 


1 
said 


Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, that all he 

said was, that a party in question was 

giving his advice as to the challenging of 
| jurors, 


more than two or three, if there were any), and | 


yet you will find, that whilst the number of 


convictions in England, as compared to the 


acquittals, i is, I believe, about one in four, the 
proportion on the home circuit here is the 
reverse, there being three or four convictions 


for one acquittal. During 
we had some party cases, arising out of tithes. 
In the county of Kildare the jury convicted 
a rich farmer of the name of Prende: 
having been concerned in one of these riots. 
In Meath a similar conviction took place; 
there were several other instances in which the 
juries, even in what might be called party 
cases, honestly discharged their duty. 

“In summer assizes, 1835, there were, I 
learn from the solicitor, forty-one convictions 
out of fifty-seven tri:ls on the home circuit. 

In Lent, 1836, out of one hundred and 
thirteen trials, there were eighty convictions, 
and in three cases the juries disagreed. 

“¢ In summer, 1836, out of sixty-seven trials, 
there were forty-six convictions, and five cases 
in which the juries could not agree. 

“Now, out of the whole of these cases, I 
could not fix upon a dozen in which I should 
have differed from the juries, nor do J recollect 
half a dozen in which I thought the Crown had 
any reason to complain. It appears to me, 
therefore, an unfair way of judging of the 
operation of a general principle, by selecting 


gast, 


of 


Viscount Morpeth continued: Let the 
Hiouse consider tie summary of the case 
of the Carters. It has been tried three 
times. In the two first instances the jury 
were not agreed. The question then 
came before his right hon, and learned 
riend whether the same parties should be 
tried a third time. Evidence had tran- 
spired to attach suspicion to another 
party, and the right hon. and learned 


judge had to say, whether the same per- 


sons should be put on their trial again, 
and whether, if so, the persons against 


' whom suspicions had just arisen should be 


the last two circuits | 


tried with them. The three prisoners were 
tried together; and on this third trial an 
approver committed an error in identifying 
the party ; yet now, because on this 


third trial the jury eneta not find the men 


guilty, it was stated that justice was not 


i done in Treland. The hon. and learned 
Member has quoted other cases, and into 
the particular circumstances of those 
cases I shall make it my business to 
inquire. | was in my place during the 
whole Session; my right hon. and 
‘learned Friend, the Master of the 


' Rolls, then Attorney-General, was also in 
his place to meet any charge that might 


be made respecting this very case of Mr. 
Carter. But not one word was said of it; 
neither was one word said of Mr. Fog- 
herty’s case then. But the great secret of 

Fogherty’s offence was, the decision 


'which he formed in the case of lodgers, at 


| Belfast. 


The great outery raised against 


for observation a particular case like that of | him was, that he, in order to try the 
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question, had refused to admit the claims 
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of lodgers that came before him. This 
case was afterwards argued before the 
twelve judges, and w ~ was the result? 
Why, the decision of Mr. Fogherty was held 
by them to be right. But sak what superior 
purity had hon. Gentlemen opposite valued 
non-resident freemen. “ The 
residence need not be mentione: 


point ol non- 


1’ And 


then a law was passed, and a decision of 


a Committee of the House of Commons 
came to enforce this 
The hon. and learned 


complains of the Irish Governn 


Member for Belfast 
ent, that 


they have not given judg ips to Mr, 
Warren and Mr. Brewster. With that com- 
plaint | have had no right to quarrel; non 


will I quarrel with the hon, and learned 
Gentleman’s objections to the appoint- 
ments made to the assistant barvisters! 
On both these classes of appointme 

Irish Government were willing 

to rely. But the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man is not satisfied with condemning the 
decision and appointment of the judges, and 
of the assistant barristers, he even stoops 
to quarrel with the appointment of the ac- 
countant-general to the Court of Chancery. 
He said that the Government had acted al- 


ips. 
‘| 


2) 
fearlessly 


most from a spirit of corruption, in choos- | 


ing a friend of their own, instead cf 
pointing Mr. Dawes. No doubt Mr. Dawes 
is amost exemplary man; but I have yet to 
learn that it is incuinbent upon the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland to promote to the 
head of any department, a gentleman who 
has hitherto held a very subordinate office, 
However, with respect to the appointment 
of accountant-general to the Court 
Chancery, I shall leave the name of Bar- 
rington to speak for itself, which will show 
that it is not upon a very radical principle 
that that gentleman was appointed. The 
summary and conclusion of all the charges 
of the hon. and learned Member for Bel- 
fast is, that the House could not intrust 
with any increase of patronage, a Govern- 
ment which had so shamelessly and ini- 
quitously exercised that which has already 
fallen to their charge. Then, what does 
the hon, and learned Gentleman propose 
todo? Why he proposes that the House 
should vote for an amendment, which, if 
I were to judge by the speech of my noble 
Friend, who had moved that amendment, 
and from a similar motion, and the Bill 
in pursuance of it, of last year, does not 
in the least degree diminish that patronage ; 
but, on the contrary, tends to give addi- 


dap- 
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of 
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tional patronage to that iniquitous, and 
shameless, and jobbing Government, to a 


great extent. Besides the appointment of 
magistrates, and recorders of corporate 
towns, this Bill, if his no ble Friend suc- 
ceeded in inducing th yuse to assent to 
his amendment, aaa. pee the Govern- 
ment the power of naming Commissioners 
to preside over the distribution of the re- 
venue of all the corporations of Ireland. 
I must refer to one thing which fell from 
|my noble Friend who opened this dis- 
cussion, but who, — r party differ- 


in a manner of 


The 


ences | revail, never a 


cte 
{ 
which any one could beer com} plain. 


noble Lord said, that I had eadeascuael 
to fasten upon the members of a former 
Government of Ireland, the eause of the 
party feuds and factions that disgraced 
lrcland. Now I should be very loath 
to make any charge of so grave a nature, 


er _ Government of which my noble 


F rie Lord Anglesea, formed so prominent 
a nh I wish to state what it was that I 
said. I believe my words were—that these 


factious feuds, in some instances, had met 
with connivance from the neighbouring 
magistrates, and that they had not always 
been met with sufficient energy, with a 
view to their sup] sression by the central 
Government of Ireland. That was a widely 
different thing from saying that the Go- 
vernment of [reland had connived at those 
proceedings. Now, with respect to the 
question immediately before the House, to 
which I beg to invite the attention of hon. 
Members; I must, in the first place, ob- 
serve, that the course has again been re- 
sorted to—when the propriety has been 
urged, of conferring on the people of Ire- 
land those institutions and privileges which 
have been already conferred on the people 
of England and of Scotland—of turning 
round upon the advocates of this policy, 
by pointing either to some enactment in 

ic laws already existing, or to some mea- 
sure which is in progress through the 
House, as inconsistent with that policy. 
Last year, the Constabulary Bill was re- 
ferred to as of considerable service in this 
way. Indeed, it was felt by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, to be of such use, to show 
that the Constabulary Bill was an efficient 
measure for Ireland, while it justified a 
departure from a similarity of legislation 
for the two countries, that it was passed 
with a prodigality of confidence in Minis« 
ters through the House, without censure 3 
but it was found necessary afterwards to 


> B2 
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send it from the other House for curtail- 
ment. Well, to-night, of all things, the 
Poor-law Bill had been put forth as a 
satisfactory reason against any Corporation 
Bill, but, as it < appears to me, with still | 
more infelicity. It is urged, that a per- | 
fect identity of legislation is not observed 
with respect to the Poor-law Bill. The 
right hon. Member for Tamworth adopted 
this argument on a late occasion, and 
asked, ‘ I’o you mean to apply the same 
principles to Ireland with respect to the 
Poor-laws? It is the law of England, and 
the principle of the English Poor-laws, that 
every person who ts lame or blind, or old 
or impotent, has a right to demand _ pecu- 
niary relief. That is the principle of the 
law of England, and do you mean to adopt 
that principle in its full extent in Ireland ? 
I know many who clamoured for identity of 
legislation, and assailed us with the charge 
of insult, that shrunk from it 
Poor-laws came into consideration.”” Now, 
what isthe principle which his Majesty's 
Government proposes to establish with 
respect to a Poor-law Bill for Ireland? If | 
this point be carefully looked into, the | 
principle of that Bill will be found to bear | 
considerable analogy to the principle of | 
the Municipal Bill then under discussion. | 
The Poor-law Bill professes to establish a | 
large electoral body, occupying tenements 
of the annual value of 5/., by whom a 
select representative body will be chosen | 
for the purpose of administering the law 
discreetly, and with equity, and to manage 
the local funds for the benefit of the 
general body. The Corporate Reform 
Bill proposes also to establish a large elec- 
toral body, possessing the same identical 
annual qualification of 5/., by whom a 
select representative body is to be chosen, 
for the purpose of administering the local 
and general fund discreetly and econo- 
mically for the benefit of the general body. 
Thus far, in detail and mode, the previ- 
sions of the two measures ran very nearly 
all fours. But, granting that there is some 
variety in the enactments of the Puor-law 
system already established in England, and 
those which are contemplated for Ireland 
—and I own, that the surprise to me is, 
that any Bill can be contemplated for Ire- 
land, which contains so little difference 
from the law of England; but, granting 
that some difference does exist, the House 
must not forget, that in dealing with a 
Poor-law, we are dealing with what has 
long been the subject of law in one coun- 
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when the | 


other side, 
stealthy under-current, will be found still 
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try, but which has never been the subject 
of law in the other; while in dealing with 


| corporations, we are not dealing with what 


has been long familiar to one country, and 
utterly unknow n to the other, but we are 
dealing with what has been long standing 
institutions in both countries; and that 
'we are now only seeking to apply similar 
' principles to those institutions in Ireland, 
which have already been applied to the 
corporate institutions in England, by re- 
moving the corruptions which have crept 
into them, and purifying them from ana- 
logous, but far more exaggerated, abuses. 
To do this, seems to me natural, reason- 
able, and just; to refuse to do it seemsto 
me to be most unjust, and especially when 
that refusal is grounded upon the pretext 
of inferiority and inability. Such a course 
is o inconsistent with justice, that it seems 
almost to amount to frenzy. There is one 
mode of objection which, whether promi- 
nently put forward in speeches on the 
or running through them in a 


to pervade and colour them all, which I 
cannot in the slightest degree compre- 
hend ;—that is, that if the House should 
take this or that course, they will be con- 
tributing to the influence and preponder- 
ance of Roman Catholic religion over the 
Irish nation. TL will not say that the great 
bulk of the persons of property, but cer- 
tainly the great majority of the humbler 
and middle classes of the people of Ireland 
are Roman Catholics; and those classes 
are ascending in the scale of preponderance 
every year. They are going on, one class 
above another, in a graduak progression of 
improvement. It on this account, I 
am kindly striving to elevate the C Satholies 
in the social scale of citizenship, rather 
than persecute them. This is the whole 
staple of the argument of the hon. 
Member for Cavan’s speech; to much 
of which he gave his entire concurrence. 
Catholic influence has found its way in all 
those departments of industry in which 
the humbler and middling classes more 
especially are wont to move. Hence it is 
that Catholic schools and Catholic 
chapels are rising up in every corner of 
the land. And can the House grudge the 
Catholics this rapid advancement, or find- 
ing them making it, can they refuse 
them a participation in the offices of their 
local government? In England the official 
functions are mostly in the hands of 
members of the Established Church, be- 


is 
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nent, and numerically, the greatest por- 
tion of the community are of that persua- 
sion. They enjoy those offices without, 
as far as I am aware, giving 
any real umbrage to others. I hope that 
nothing now remains to prevent their Dis- 
senting brethren from taking their appro- 
priate share of those offices and honours. 
So in Scotland, the great majority of 
offices is in the hands of Presbyterians, 
But Ireland is, though I will not quarrel 
as to what degree, ina considerable de- 
gree, Catholics; therefore, if they remaiu 
in their natural, and because natural, their 
most healthy state, the Catholics will 
be found in greater abundance in all those 
departments which are open to Catholic 
energy and enterprise, and attainable by 


habits of activity and of business Whe- 
ther the Roman Catholic faith and doc- 
trine, as such, are to lose or gain ground, 
is a question dependent upon hig her arbi- 
triment than that of human legislation. It 
only depends upon us to do ann and 
fairly by all. Therefore, as far as exclu 


sion or eligibility to civil offices or « sai 
ments is concerned with the C 
gion, as such, that House has nothing 
whatever todo. Let each hold firmly to 
his own opinion upon that subject, and 
seck only that influence and predominance 
which reason and justice alone sanction, 
With respect to this night’s debate, I do not 
consider that there has been much nove Ity 
of argument advanced. ‘There was 
striking and startling argument, 
which I must own, very 


atholie reli- 


one 
indeed, 


much surprised 


me, and still more so as coming from the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth, and 
which has been confirmed by my noble 


Friend who has moved the amendment. | 
mean the ground, now for the first time 
taken, or at least for the first time set 
forth, whereon to rest the denial of 
corporate government and privileges to the 
people of Ireland, namely, that it may be 
found prejudicial to, and aflect the interests 
of the Established Church. Do we hear 
this from the friends of the Church, from 
the champions of the Establishment ’ Is 
the Church strong enough, is she deeply 
rooted enough in the veneration of the 
Irish people, is she congenial enough to 
their habits and their affections, is she 
so clear from all ground of offence, that 
you can afford to make her the scape- 
goat against every charge, the bulwark 
against every attack? Is her structure so | 


{Frn. 20} 


cause the most wealthy, the most promi-! sound, or her fabric so firm and so im- 


ground of 


| of equal law, 
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pregnable, that you can call together all 
the scattered elements of enmity to select 
her out as a mark, and to assail her port- 


holes? What is the state of the case? 
Phe bulk of the Irish people, whether 
with right reason or not, consider the 


denial of corporate government and privi- 


lezges to them, after they have been con- 
ceded to England and Scotland, as a 
grievous injury; and they are in a most 


excited and inflamed state, on account of 
they conceive that 
on them, and the 
eround on which they conceive it to rest. 
What, on the other hand, is the state of 
the ¢ ’ On totally distinct grounds, it 
has already become obnoxious and unpo- 


mode Ih which 
inflicted 


the 


a ince 


hureh 


pular, and it is to a great degree, threatened 
and ¢ — harassed and impoverished. 
Her revenues are but scantily paid; and 
her minist i many instances, most 


And what in this case 
Gentlemen opposite propose 
Ip to raise her head to restore 
increased forbearance, to favour? 
Why, they tell the Irish people, 
Most probably it would have been 
Scone right to give you Municipal Cor- 
porations. The natural on sumption (said 
the right hon. Baronet) would have been 
to ec you what has already been 
conferred upon the people of England and 
Scotland. There is ie lerable presump- 
tion in favour of a municipal law for Ire- 
lar - int of the antiquity and the 
itution.” But after 


painfully destitute. 
hon, 


to do to he 


her, bv i 


i 
do the 


: 1 
virtually 


nfer on 


Ohl act 
plicit y of the inst 
a ah nitting this natural presumption to exist, 


the right hon, Baronet steps in and 
Says This must not, however, be care 
ried into effect, because the interests of 
the Church may be impheated and pre- 


judiced, and the current of equal legisla- 


tion, if applied to the Corporations of 
Ireland, may be found in some collateral 
manner to affect the full, and fair, and 
round proportions of the Church Estab- 
lishment, and therefore the people of Ire- 
land must not have Municipal Corpora- 
tions.” They are not to choose theirown 
chief 1 their 
are not to meet to discuss and legislate for 
their own minute local affairs; not because 
far as | am aware, can 
directly affect the interest of a single cier- 
gyman, much less of the Church itself, 
but because the right hon. Baronet fears 
the moral contagion of that very principle 
and responsibility, and selfs 


magistrates ; town-councils, 


these bodies, as 
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government, which would call those mu- | 
nicipal bodies into being, would weaken 
the foundations of that other great cor- 
porate body the Church—to the rotten- 
ness of which he and his Friends are thus | 
adducing the foremost and most formidable | 
testimony, and to the hostility to which they | 
are themselves administering the most. 
natural, reasonable, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, I must say, justifiable, and 
even inevitable feelings, My Friends and 
myself have been reproached with being 
the enemies of the Church; but we have 
never carried our enmity to such a fatal 
pitch, as to hold out, that to save the 
Church we must demolish the Corpora- 
tions of Ireland; that the only tenure of 
her prolonged existence is to make her, 
rear her naked front over the raised, and | 
stark, and denuded tenantry ; and the only | 
ground of her security is the denial of! 
equal rights, and the destruction of free | 
institutions. | 
Lord Stanley said, that it had been his | 
intention undoubtedly not to have offered | 
any observations to the House in the course 
of this evening; feeling, in the first place, | 
| 


g3 
that the general impression on the part 
of the House was, that this debate must 
necessarily be prolonged, and feeling, also, 
that the course which the debate had taken 
this evening, so far as he had heard it, 
was a course which rather led into those 
details and minutize which were properly | 
discussed by those hon. Gentlemen alone | 
on one side and the other, who were con- | 
versant with the facts, and noeenster 

{ 

| 


with the details which had reference to 
Ireland; and because the speech of 
noble Friend, until indeed that extraor- | 
dinary conclusion to which he came, was | 
rather a reply to the details, or to a 
small portion of the details, brought for- 
ward upon the challenge of Ministers 
themselves by the learned Sergeant (Mr. 
Jackson) behind him. But the conclu- 
sion o. his noble Friend’s speech rested 
the case upen broader, upon plainer, upon 
more intelligible grounds, and upon those 
grounds he avowed —as grounds connected 
with the maintenance and security of the 
Protestant religion in lreland—that fear- 
less of the scorn, and fearless of the con- 
tumely, with which the very name of 
a Protestant appeared to be received upon 
the other side of the House, fearless of 
any such eflections, and notwithstanding 
the taunts which had fallen from his noble 


his 


{ COMMONS} 


ithe 





Friend against those who desired with him 
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to oppose this Bill on such grounds, he 
would rest one main, simple, and intel- 
ligible objection to this measure, on the 
cround that it was intended and calculated 
to be the destruction of the Protestant 
faith. Gentlemen opposite put forth pro- 
fessions that they were friendly to the 
Church, that they desired to support her 


| influence, that they desired to extend her 


power, that they desired to lay more deeply 
and more soli!ly her foundations, and to 
strengthen her claims to the reverence and 
affection of the people ; and yet his noble 
Friend, the Secretary for Ireland, in the 
beginning of his speech, said, that for him, 
the Minister of the Crown, it was un- 
necessary to enter upon the broad question, 
since he subscribed so entirely to the 
doctrines advanced by his hon, Friend, the 
Member for Liskeard. [Viscount Mor- 
peth: I said not one word about sub- 
scribing to his doctrines.| He hoped, then, 
that he had misinterpreted the opinions 
of his noble Friend, but when he found 
his noble Friend the Secretary for Ireland, 


i declaring in the commencement of his 


speech that it was unnecessary for him to 
enter fully into the main question, after 
the comprehensive view of the subject 
taken by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Liskeard, it was surely no extraordinary 
want of charity, and he thought it was no 


extraordinary dulness of perception, if that 


expression did convey to his mind and to 
House an accordance of sentiment 
between the Gentleman who took that 
comprehensive view, and the Gentleman 
who stated that, his hon. Friend having 
taken it, it was unnecessary for him to 
enter fully into the question. But if he 
did not take that view of the matter, and 
did not rest upon it, he should turn to the 
conclusion of his noble Friend’s speech, 
What was the topic on which his noble 
Friend enlarged at the end of his speech ? 
The rottenness of the Established Church. 
[Viscount Morpeth again expressed dis- 
sent.] Why it appeared extremely difh- 
cult to discover the true interpretation 
of his noble Friend’s speech. He was 
afraid that his noble Friend shared with 
the rest of his Majesty’s Government that 
delusion of not being able to understand 
their own sentiments. [J/nterruption.] 
‘¢ Sir,” said the noble Lord, “ if it is the 
pleasure of the House that this debate 
should now concl de, I am ready tosit 
down, and resume at another time; but if 
it be the pleasure of the House that I should 
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continue, I hope to meet with that for- 
bearance and indulgence which is befitting 
a legislative assembly. I maintain that 
my noble Friend shares in that delusion in 
which Ministers appear to be plunged 
with regard to this question, and the affairs 
of Ireland generally. They mistake thei: 
own position, notwithstanding the warn- 
ings alike of friends and opp« , and 
go blindly burrowing on with a set o 
measures which every human 
themselves, on oneside and the other, can 
see with half an ey 
directly the reverse of those which the: 
anticipate. In this respect, Sir, th 
semble those madm«: 

but themselves think to be ins ine, Vy 

think themselves in the enjoyment of a 
mind perfectly sound 

They say, that we are 
that we dont see to what their 

tend. Itis true, they say, that those who 
support, and those who opp Ose UB, 
agree in that to which they think ou 
measures willlead; but both parti 
quite wrong 
Those who oppose us think that we want 
todestroy the Church, and therefor op 
pose us, no doubt honourably and con- 
scientiously; those who Supp rtus think we 
want to destroy the church, and therefore 
they support us, no doubt, honourably and 
conscientiou sly. We agree w! 
nents in their wish to preserve ; a 
ment the influence of the Chureh, but we 
agree with them on this point because we 
consider that those very measures 
which supporters and opponents alike ex- 
pect the destruction of th e I] 
be the salvation of the Church. I[say, 
then, that with regard to this question, “| 
am borne out in asserting that my nob 
Friend and his Majesty 's Government mis- 
calculate the position in which they stand. 
They profess to have one object in view, 
and their opponents profess to have the 
same object. Their supporters profess to 
aim at a directly opposite object ; an ioe vet 
Ministers propose to us to adopt measures, 
which those who are most anxious to obtain 
them advocate on groundsdirectly opposite 
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ments 


] | } 
n whom all the world 


and unimpaire d, 


measures 


> iron 


( yure i 


{Fes. 





| from 
; Gangerous. I 


tare told by 


to those which they pretend to entertain. | 
What is the conclusion to be drawn from 


this? That both the great parties are 
equally wrong; that nine out of ten men 
in this House, and out of it, are grossly 
deceived with regard to the 
measures they submit to us; and that that 

small, that miserable, though monopolizing, 


} objects 


| which they 
| 
effect of the | 


must lead to results | s 


perfectly blind, and | 


—they are both mistaken. | 


| really did. But why be 
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\ body in the 
smmons, in the House of 
Lords, or in the country, which clearly see 
their way | I have a great 
spect for Gentlemen opp 
defiance of the 


site, but | 
yn of every clear-sighted man, give 
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minority, is really the only 
House of C 


O 

! 
yefore them! 
many hon. 
cannot, in 





t credit for being the only acute and 
clear-sighted men in England. Iam in- 
duced to suspect that they are blindly 
foll ng or rather are ine blindly 
d n, along a path of which they do not 
{ d; while those who very clearly 

do t, are exultine in the Cimmerian 
in which tl are involved. The 
rnificant ¢ x pre ‘sion used by the 

ind learned Member fot Kilkenny, 

t a very Radical me ne the other day, 
serves as a very | index to the opinions 
which are held by their friends on this 
head. The hon. and learned Member 
his most judicious advice to the Ras 

dical audience whom he addressed—* If 
you n 1 to kick out the Whigs, kick 
them ont in God's name; 1 don’t care, 
but don’t do it till they have given me the 
[rish Municipal Bill’ I tell you, the 
hon. Member did use that language ; he 


surprise d oh it ? 


j is language to which my right hon. 
| id is very well used from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman—I do not mean pers 

IIs | ll the rest of his Ma- 


tacicals are con- 


tinually saving, ‘ | et these poor miserable 
W eS sf on till they have passed our 
mea : : push them on to a certain 
point, and then kick them out.” We are 

Id that it 1 argument against any 
measure, f y, that the passing of it may 
| the enactment of ulterior measures. 
[ admit that that is no argument againsta 
measure if it be good in itself, and that 
we ought not to be deterred by the fear 


of consequences, or the apprehension that 
ulterior will be demanded, 
that which is just and not 
admit that to be no argu- 
ment: but I say it is a sound and sub- 
) ainst a measure if you 
your own fi iends that they 
support it with the c¢ rtainty of attaining, 
through its instrumentality, the ulterior 
they have in view—objects which 
man in this House knows, and 
do not themselves conceal, to 
be the overthrow of the established insti- 


concessions 
ovine 
1 


Stantive argument ag 


every 


tutions of the country; and TU will tell 
my noble Friend in addition, when they 
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have accomplished that, the overthrow of 
Ministers themselves. ‘The hon. Member 
for Kilkenny has not left us very much in 
the dark on this point. I think, at all 
events, that you will not dispute his acute- 
ness, his knowledge, of the state of Ire- 
land, and of the power of the various 
levers which may be called into action for 
effecting his objects. On these points, I 
think, we are all agreed ; and I think no 
one will now be inclined to dispute the 
power he exercises in the Government, I 
think the House cannot have forgotten 
that most significant passage quoted the 
other day from a very recent speech of 
his—* Give me municipal reform, and 
with that I will effect all the rest.” What 
is my answer? I say I agree with the 
hon. Member; in the present state of 
Ireland I believe he would ; and therefore 
—and you have yourselves to blame for 
the conclusion to which I am forced to 
come—and therefore, with my consent, 
this measure of municipal reform you shall 
not have. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man says he will have it. Sir, I do not 
make this declaration in the name of a 
person so insignificant and so humble as 
myself, but I venture to say, in the name 
of the House, in the name of the Parlia- 
ment, in the name of the nation, that the 
line which is now taken by the General or 
National Association of Ireland, is the 
most formidable obstacle to the passing of 
this Bill; and I tell them, that so far from 
being intimidated by their threats, so far 
from being led to concede to clamour that 
which we would not give to justice [great 
cheering]; I understand these cheers; and 
your cheers would signify, that we do 
deny to justice what we would concede to 
violence; but I tell you, that the louder 
the demand, and the more terrible the in- 
timidation, the more determined will the 
people of England be that it shall not be 
granted. But now with regard to this 
much-lauded Corporate Reform — this 
beautiful pretence on which the cozening 
cry of justice to Ireland is to be grounded 
—this new sine gud non; where is your 
evidence of the great fitness of society in 
Ireland for its reception, or of the great 
anxiety of the people of Ireland to obtain 
it? At the end of the last Session of 
Parliament, after we had dared to doubt 
the propriety of passing it, we were told 
that we should be overwhelmed with peti- 
tions from every quarter of Ireland ex- 
pressive of the indignation of the people 
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of their sense of insult—of their feeling 
of intolerable injury and degradation. 
Why, what petitions have we had? How 
many? I took the trouble myself to as- 
certain the number, and it appears by the 
votes of the House, that thirty-four 
petitions have been presented in favour of 
Corporate Reform. On the 8th of Febru- 
ary three were presented; on the 13th, 
five; and in order to get up even this 
number, they must couple with that a 
prayer for something more popular. On 
the 13th, five were presented, and with 
them, from the same places, five ac- 
companying petitions against tithes 
and in favour of the ballot. On the 
14th two were presented in favour of 
Corporate Reform, accompanied by two 
for the abolition of tithes, and two for 
the ballot. On the 16th, fourteen peti- 
tions were presented for corporate reform, 
thirteen for the abolition of tithes, and 
twelve for vote by ballot. And on last 
evening eleven for corporate reform, with, 
in this instance, three only for the aboli- 
tion of tithes, and five for the ballot. 
Whether more are coming or not, I do 
not know, and do not much care; for 
these petitions are got up at simultaneous 
meetings, where I have not the least 
doubt on earth, with all my respect for 
the right of petitioning, that if it were 
the orders of the General Association to 
petition Parliament to cut my head off my 
shoulders without the intervention of 


judge or jury, just as many signatures 


would be obtained. With regard to this 
alleged great anxiety for corporate reform, 
whenee do the petitions come? From 
the towns which are to benefit by the 
measure? No. We have a petition from 
the trades of Dublin; another from Kil- 
kenny; and, what with the aid of the 
ballot and tithes, and the heat of the late 
election, another from Longford, another 
from Monaghan, and another from the 
very important town of Enniscorthy. 
These are the only towns upon which 
this inestimable privilege is to be con- 
ferred, and which, we are told, are to be 
insulted by withholding these invaluable 
rights, and to testify every feeling of in- 
dignation at the outrage offered to them. 
These five are the only towns that asked 
you to give them corporate reform; and 
four or five important towns, as we have 
been reminded by the hon. Member for 
Belfast this evening, upon whom you pro- 
pose to confer this inestimable benefit, 
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implore you, for God’s sake, to let them 
alone. It is very difficult to deal with 
such a question as this, where we are not 
allowed to rest the issue upon facts, but 
upon feelings, passions, and imagined in- 
sults. Weneed not think it extraordinary 
that the General Association, with their 
emissaries, with their pacificators, with 
the power they have in every parish of 
Ireland among the Roman Catholics, pre- 
tending, nakedly, that Parliament has 
declared them unfit to be intrusted with 
the rights of Englishmen, should be able 
to stimulate a population who know no- 
thing of the real facts of the case so set 
before them, to repel the supposed insult, 
and to stand forth, and say, that they are 
as fit to be intrusted with civil privileges as 
their countrymen of England. But that 
is not the ground on which we do 
or on which we ever have restcd, the 
question. 
an Irishman be himself fit or unfit to ex- 
ercise civil privileges, but it is this—is the 
state of Ireland at this moment so analo- 
gous, or so similar to the state of England 
in every respect, that it shall follow as a 
conclusion, on which no controversy can 
be raised, that the same institutions in 
Ireland will produce the same effect as in 
England? Surely, Sir, this is a question 
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laws of the two countries may be pre- 
served, and what distinctions must be 
drawn? And why should we be hindered 
by this Association, unless they are de- 
termined to make it a party question, and 
a party question only, why should we be 
debarred from taking the same broad view 
of the subject which we took on the Poor- 


|law question, and which I, for one, am 
‘resolved to take on every question that is 
/proposed for our consideration? But I 


will not pretend that I do not mix up with 


‘the question a consideration of the rela- 


tive situation of Protestant and Catholic. 
I say | will not put forward such a pre- 


| tence, for I have regard to these consider- 
! . . 
jations. And why? Because the state of 


The question is not whether | 


lreland is shown to be such that the bulk 
of the inhabitants are of the one religion, 
and the minority of the other; that the 
higher classes are ranked with the minor- 
ity, and the lower with the majority; 


that, unhappily, no question can be raised, 


which may be argued without insult to 


Ireland, without injury, without offence. 

! put it to His Majesty’ s Government, 
who brought forward the other day a 
question of great importance to Ireland, 
of deep, of vital importance, though a 
question which the General Association of 
[reland think ought to be postponed to 
this or that canvassing, or this or that 
election in Ireland—I mean the proposa 
of a legal provision for the poor of that 
country,—I ask the Government whether 
they find upon this side of the House any 
disposition to treat with insult, to treat 
with enmity, to treat with anyentices to 
treat as a matter of pasty feeling, the just 
claims, the rights, the miseries of the 
people of Ireland? I ask them whether, 
when a measure of real relief is brought 
forward, they find more readiness on the 
other side of the House than on this, to 
deal with the question, to sift itthoroughly, 
to consider it minutely in all its relations 
and details, to deal with it, not with refer- 
ence to any party, but with reference to 
the whole state of Ireland, to inquire 
what advantage it will confer on Ireland, 


no di ‘bate can take place, no election can 
occur in any town without raising the 
naan of Protestant ascendancy or Ca- 
tholic ascendancy. For it is no question 
of equality now, no question of commu- 
nity of civil privileges; the question pre- 
sents itself to our deliberation in an open, 
simple, undisguised aspect: it is this— 
Will you take that line which will tend to 
mi: intain the ascendancy of the Protest nt 

hurch, or that line which will tendato 
a molish the Protestant church? And, 
unhappily, we are compelled so to con- 
sider every question which, practically 
speaking, we can discuss on Irish affairs, 
that we cannot shake off the religious 
question, look at it without regard to 
Catholic or Protestant. But, I ask, have 
the Protestants no claim to our considera- 
tion? You say they are in the minority ; 


}you cannot help admitting that the 


earnest endeavour of the party which now 


| holds sway in Ireland will be directed to 


the advancement of Catholic interests, 
and the discouragement of Protestantism, 
and that their leading object is the de- 
struction of the Protestant church; and 
they tell you themselves that they con- 
sider this measure, and mean to use it, 
as their great instrument for effecting 
that object—for securing the exter- 
mination of the Protestant church. 
Let us meet this question fairly and openly : 
dare the Government answer my challenge ? 
They say their measures will benefit the 


to inquire what similarity between the Church ; but I tell them they will overturn 
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it. I see nothing in their measures which 
will tend to secure the Church. I see 
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much in them which by the confession of 


all parties, will ensure its destruction. But 
what is the course they pursue with regard 
to the Bill before us? I will not at this 
late hour enter into the details of the 
measure, or weary the House by occupying 
it with minor points, 
question upon this plain, simple, intelligible 
ground, aground which I think the people of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland will clearly 
understand,—the ground of its being a 
leading step to the object which the sup- 
porters of Administration contemplate, 
which we at least desire to shun, but to 
which I see Government approaching day 
by day,and hour byhour. We are called 
upon inthe same paragraph of his Majesty’s 
Speech, delivered at the opening of this 
Session, to turn our attention to three 
important questions bearing on the state 
of Ireland —the Municipal Corporation 
question, the Church question, and the 
Poor-law question. Ido not know 
the views of Government may be, but I 
say distinctly that the settlement of the 
Church question would, in my mind, 
remove out of the way a great stumbling- 
block to the settlement of the corporation 
question—an obstacle which, as long as it 
remains in its present state, must render 
the settlement of that question hopeless. 
I say, if you desire introduce the 
principle of uniformity of institutions into 
Ireland, the settlement cf the poor-law 
question ought to precede the consideration 
of corporate reform. 
of the qualification in England? <A 
certain payment to the poor-rates continued 
for a period of three years. What is the 
qualification in Ireland ? ‘The occupancy 
of a 45l, House, and for a term of six 
months only. You who ask for identity of 
principle refuse us identity of principle. 
There is no more identity of principle 


to 
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laughed at as a fool by every sensible man- 
This is exactly the rationale of the conduct 
of Government [interruption]. The right 
hon. Gentleman forgets the great improve- 
ments that have taken place in the 
acoustics of the House. The plan of Dr. 
Reid, which has been Jaid before us this 
morning, and which I have had the 
curiosity to read, will enlighten him on the 
subject. The learned doctor anticipates 
that not only will the speaker be distinctly 
audible, but even the whispered conver- 
sation so often superior to the voice of the 
orator will strike the ear so clearly that hon, 
members will be obliged to acquire the art 
of modulating the intonations of their voice 
to the required degree of dulcetsoftness. Let 
me hope the right hon, Gentleman will profit 
by this hint. This case in point shows on a 
small scale the necessity of bending to 
altered circumstances, and may instruct 
us that that will be out of place this year 
which would have been applicable last 
Session. Tsay this bears on my argument 
The case is precisely the same. When 
Government proposed to legislate on the 
same principle now which they employed 
last Session, they should have regard to the 
altered circumstances ofthecountry and not 
expose themselves to theridicule of ninety- 
nine out of one hundred of their supporters, 
by proposing a measure out of a vain desire 
for identity of legislation, which will lead to 
measures which they profess to deprecate. 
I said that [ would not trespass long on 


| the time of the House ; I shall but repeat 


What is the basis | 


between the measure of corporate reform | 


in operation in England and that which 
is proposed for Ireland, thanthere would 
be between Lord Grey’s plan of reform 
and a plan which embraced universal 
suffrage. Lord Grey introduced a measure 
of Parliamentary Reform, the basisfof which 
was popular control. What is the basis 
on which a plan for universal suffrage 
must rest? Popular control. Yet if any 
one who compared these questions were 
to tell you that they rested on the same 
principle of popular control, he would be 


| 


that I wish to rest my opposition to this 
Bill, and my support to the instruction to 
the Committee which my noble Friend 
has moved upon this ground, that admitting 
the abuses of the present corporate system, 
not desirous of defending the abuses of 
that system, we are prepared to go every 
length with you in doing away with those 
abuses; but we do not think that there 
is anything in the circumstances in which 
Ireland is this year placed which should 
encourage us to consider it less dangerous 
to transfer the monopoly from one party to 
another, or which should induce us at this 
time and under these circumstances, to 
asscnt to your measure. We feel that we 


/ cannot agree to it till the Church question 





is settled—till that Church which we are 
determined to protect is placed upon such 
a footing as that it shall be secured from 
violence, from fraud, and from outrage, 
and confirmed in its revenues. And till 
equal justice shall be done to those who 
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profess her doctrines aud adhere to her 
creed with all others of his Majesty’s 
subjects, we will not place in the hands of 
a powerful body—a body the more power- 
ful because it is organised and united— 
because it possesses effectual means for 
diffusing its influence over the whole of 
Ireland—-because it is fostered, protecte d, 
encouraged, and cherishe d by his Majesty’s 
Government—we will not give to that bor ly 
the power of effecting an object which we 
deprecate, and which they assure us they 
can effect by means of this Bill—a power 
which we may be assured will be most un- 
scrupulously exercised. We will not, in the 

vain hope of producing peace, consent to 
that which all parties agree will produce no 
peace. We will not grant that ‘which you 
ask on the ground of conciliation. When 
every prospect of conciliation is shut out, 
we will not give fresh vantage ground to 
our adversaries, but we will take such a 
line, and exhibit such a deme 
shall convince you, jue as you will, as | 
shall convince the people of this country, | 
that in refusing to apply the remedy pro 
posed to acknowl dged grievances, we are 
actuated by no wish to uphold ancient 
abuses—that we wish to eradicate them 
root and branch, that we wish to abolish 
every law that tends to violate the equality 
of civil rights. But until that 
equality et. secured, we wiil not, 
under the abused name of equ lity « sanction 
a more odious monopoly, a more detestable 
tyranny, than you exdlade ; 

Debate adjourned. 
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Tuesday, Februa i] fF. id ° 
Minvtes.] Bills. Read a third time:— Registration and 
Marriages. { 
Petitions presented. By Lord Kenyon, the Bishop of 


Lonpon, the Earl of Devon, from Stafford and other 


places, against the Abolition of Church Rates.By Lord | 
Broveuam, Earl Fitzwititam, Viscount MELBouURNE, | 
from Yarmouth, Southwark, and other places, for the | 
Abolition of Church Rates.—By Lord BrouGuam, from | 
Dunkeld, that their Lordships would introduce a measure 
for the better Recovery of Small Debts (Scotiand), | 
Tne Estastisuep CuHurcni.| Earl 
Fitzwilliam presented petitions for the | 


abolition of Church-rates from Newport | 
and Yarmouth (Isleof Wight) ; from North. | 
ampton, and several other places. The | 
noble Earl stated, under ordinary circum- | 
stances, he should have been content to | 
lay the petitions on the table without say- | 
ing one single word; but on the present | 
occasion, he felt himself called upon to | 


‘Fen 
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depart from the usual course. 
happened that petitions were intrusted to 
those who concurred in their prayer; but 
on this occasion, he differed in some degree 
from the petitioners. It had been his duty 
to tell the petitioners, that he did not 
entirely coincide in their views on this 
subject, and had, therefore, otfered to re- 
turn the petitions to them, that they might 

pre some ( noble Lord 


It generally 


‘sented by ther 
who agreed with the petitioners ; they still, 
however, in their kindness to him, re- 
que sted him to present them. It was, in 


be 


his opinion, the special duty of the Legis- 
dees to toke care that the humblest 
individual in the kingdom possessed the 
right to enter a place of worship, and pay 
his devotion to his Creator. He did not 


then intend to enter upon the inquiry as 
to what plans had been drawn up to afford 
relief from the payment of Church-rates ; 
but he considered that it was the bounden 
iment to take care that the 
worship was aftorded 
It was not 


ark 
attending 
es of the community. 


5 , 
duty of I 
means of 
to all ck 


sibs that those who dissented from 


the Church should conceive that they ought 
to be relieved from the payment of these 
rates; but, at the same time, while he 
admitted that it might appear a hardship 
on those persons to continue the present 


system, he could not agree in any plan 
which would deprive the meanest subject 
of the realm of the right which he now 


had, of always being able to demand cer- 
tain and fitting accommodation in those 
edifices devoted to the worship of God. 
While he felt bound to 
state, that many of the 
from the 
iduct of the Church of England itself. 
It could not escape re that the 
clerey of the Church of England had not 
been so tolerant towards their dissenting 
brethren as its interest required. As he 
stated before, he knew not what plans 
were in contemplation, or to what it was 
intended to have recourse, to supply the 
that would be created by the 
abolition of Church-rates. But it was 
| impossible to conceive that there should 
be any mode of supplying that deficiency, 
which could have the etfect of making 
the people of England feel that they would 
have, asa community, no interest in the 
maintenance of these edifices. As hesaid 
before, and he spoke it boldly in the pre- 
sence of the hierarchy of the Church of 
England, although he did not mean to 


on this subject, 
he 
the Dissenters arose 


that thought 
of 


eo? 


‘collection, 
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bring this charge against those now pre- 
sent, but much of the soreness which 
existed in the minds of the Dissenters— 
much of those feelings by which he feared 
they were actuated towards the Church of 
England, was due to the Church itself. 
He trusted that the Church would not now 
rue its former conduct; but it was impos- 
sible for the Dissenters not to recollect, 
that so long as there remained a chance 
of maintaining those laws, by which the 
Dissenters were excluded from the full 
enjoyment of the civil privileges and rights | 
of their fellow-countrymen, the hierarchy 
of the Church of England did not join 
with those who sought to relieve the Dis- 
senters from the stigma under which they 


so long laboured, and those disabilities | 


under which they could scarcely be said 
to enjoy the rights of Englishmen; on the 
contrary, they stood to the very last in the 
gap, and endeavoured to prevent the Dis- 


senters from participating in the enjoyment | 


of those privileges to which all the rest of 
their fellow-subjects were entitled. He 
never could, however, consent to any mea- 
sure, the possible eilect of which could be, 
that a single individual of the humblest 
class, in the remotest corner of England, 
should be unable to say, in regard to the 
church of the parish in which he lived, 
that he had notaright to go in there to wor- 
ship God, and that he was not also entitled 
to call upon the proprietors of the land in 
the parish to maintain it. Would to God | 
that the hierarchy of this country had | 
been wiser half a century ago, and had 
undertaken those measures of change and 
improvement in the ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments of this country which were, at that 
time, obviously necessary. He trusted, 
however, that the present hierarchy would 
be wiser than their predecessors. He did | 
not know that he should have another 
opportunity at present of addressing their 
Lordships upon this subject; he therefore 
hoped that he should be allowed to trouble 
the House with one or two considerations 
which had been forced upon his mind, in 
examining this subject in all its bearings. 
In the first place, it could not be denied 
by any man sincerely attached to the 
Church of England, by any man who was 
desirous of seeing that Church more deeply 
rooted in the affections of the people of 
England, that great changes and reform- 
ation were necessary in the administra- 
tion of the Church. 
could not be denied by any man attached 
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In the first place, it | 
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to the Church of England, by any man 
desirous of seeing that Church more deeply 
rooted in the affections of the people, that 
great changes were necessary. <A great 
attempt, indeed, at change had been 
made, at something which its authors were 
pleased to call Reform, in a measure which 
he could not help saying, was most oppo- 
site in its nature to the name by which it 
was designated; and here he could not 
help stating, that it had been asserted in 
| that House, that the measures that had 
been brought forward, with reference to 
the Church, had been approved of by the 
hierarchy, because they were at once re- 
forming and conservative. It appeared, 
however, to him, that these measures were 
neither re forming nor conservative. They 
now felt that something must be done, 
but they had not the courage to go the 
right way to woik. These were not re- 
| forming measures, because they removed 
none of those abuses which called for 
/immediate correction. At the same time, 
these proposed plans overset all the epis- 
copal boundaries which had hitherto ex- 
isted in this country. They made great 
changes, but they were made in a manner 
which would produce no possible bene- 
ficial eitect in the administration of the 
affairs of the Church. If he might pre- 
sume,and he did it with great deference, 
to express an opinion on the subject, he 
should say, they ought to have undertaken 
| their task ina bolder manner. They ought 
to have gone through with the determin- 
| ation of placing the ecclesiastical functions 
|of this country upon such a footing as 
‘that in each diocese it would have been 
| possible for the head of it, well and per- 
i fectly to superintend the whole clergy of 
that diocese. 


Church. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


But what had been the case? 
He would refer to the parts with which 
he was personally acquainted. He would 
look to the great diocese of York, which 
he took to be a complete anomaly, which 
ought at once to be altered. It was held 
by an archbishop, and he believed that 
the most reverend prelate, at the head of 
the Church, also had to superintend a 
very expensive diocese. They had each 
then a diocese of their own to attend to 
within their archbishoprics, and he would 
ask in what situation was a diocese such 
as that of York placed? It remained ofa 
magnitude and extent, that it was almost 
impossible for any man, however great the 
energies of his mind, or the strength of 
his body, to superintend it; he defied any 
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man to superintend properly that diocese, 
as it at present stood. He gave these as 
samples of the whole scheme, which ap- 
peared to him, he was sorry to say, neither 
reforming nor conservative. It had changed 
much, but reformed little ; because, if he 
understood the meaning of reform, it was 
a change for a beneficial obiect. But here 
it was without any beneficial result. I 
there was any beneficial result, 
trifling, that it was not worth speaking of, 
and no advantage - ver 


had been de 
rived from it. The House might pe thi ApS 


It was 





think that he was in adutes rine in divressions 
from the immediate oh et before the 
House, which was, that he sou lay | 


before them the petitions he had presented, 


praying for the abolition of C burch- rates. 
If he had indulged in any digression, he 
had done so as the organ of those who 
had confided these petitions to his hands ; 
but he begged it to be understood, that 
he could not sanction by his vote, any mea- 
sure which should contemplate the bare 
possibility of there being any human being 


in the country who should see his Church 


y 


dilapidated, and not have the sanction of | 


the Legislature for the maintenance of the 
edifice in which he might worship his 
Creator. 
as he was to the Chureh of England, he 
thought that there was nothing would add 
more to the honotfrof that Church, than that 
it should strip itself of every semblance 
of intolerance; and not only of every sem- 
blance of intolerance, but of every symptom 
of jealousy of any other sect. Though I 
cannot, said the noble Earl, consent to be- 
lieve those who may think that the payment 
of these rates is attended with some e¢rie- 
vance upon their feelings, neverthe rf SS, 
member of the Church of Eneland, [should 
rejoice to see that day come in which 
the members of the Church of England and 
the Dissenters, to whatever congregation 
they might belong, should agree together 
to worship their God within the same walls, 
Whenever that time may come—whenever 
the hierarchy and the clergy of the Church 
of England shall say to the Dissenting 
ministers, in their respective parishes, that 
it shall be permitted to them to worship 
their God under the same roof, and within 
the same walls (of course Ido not mean at 


asa 


He would say more—attached | 


{Fex. 21} 


the same time), then I will say that the | 
Church of England will have gained that | 


title to toleration which she has 


so long | 


' 


appropriated to herslf, but in my opinion | 


most mistakenly. 





There is another point } ships’ table these numerous petitions. 
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upon which I, as an insulated individual, 
in consequence of that insulation, and be- 
cause | do not by stating it compromise my 
opinions, or that of any other individual; 
but there is another point upon which I, 


asa member of the Chureh of England, 
have strong opinions, and which I will 
not hesitate now toavow. My Lords, in 
looking round this country, I believe that 
few indeed are the places in which the 

embers of the Church of England do not 
outnumber toa degree hardly conceivable, 
not only individual sects of Dissenters, but 
ll their sects put together. I am not 
aware, from all the experience [ have had 


in those parts of Englaud with which I am 
connected, in which the Dissenters, I 
mean one but all sects of 
Dissenters not infinitely inferior in 
numbers to the Church of England. If 
there is any place where the Dissenters 
out-number the members of the Church of 
England, it is a certain town in the county 
of Northampton. Now, my Lords, having 
stated that I shall that day as one of the 


do not sect, 


» are 


utmost glory to the Church when the 
Anglican, the Independent, the Presby- 
terian, and the Baptist, may all meet 


together in the same place to worship, I 
vo further, and say this, that, if it could 
be proved to me that in any parish in 


England any other sect is more numerous 
a the Church of England, I, as a 
member of that Church, should have no 
objection to surrender to that sect the 


ecclesiastical property within that parish. 
I think, if the members of Dissenting 
congregations were more numerous in any 
place, acertain length of time, than 
the members of the Church of England, 
they would be entitled to be invested with 
all the ecclesiastical rights in that parish, 
Whether to the majority of those present 
or not | do not know, but I well know that 
to the majority of your Lordships’ House, 
who are not present, this doctrine will 
appear highly subversive of the Church of 
England. But it appears to me that the 
only real and solid grounds on which the 
Church of England can rest, are the 
immutable of justice; and it 
is not consistent, that if in any parish that 
Church shall be inferior in numbers, she 
should assume those attributes which 
ought only to be given to those who are 
superior in number. I am afraid I have 
taken up too much time in — my 
opinion, and | now lay upon your Lord- 


for 


iis 


decrees 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury had 


heard, partly with surprise, partly with 
pleasure, and partly with very different 
feelings, the very unexpected speech which 


the noble Earl had made on an occasion | 


when it was generally understood that 
discussions of this sort should not be 


brought forward by those who presented | 


At the same time, his respect 


petitions, 
noble Earl, would betray him 


for the 


into an irregularity of the same kind. He | 
did not, however, intend to trespass long | 


on their Lords hips’ patience. He entirely 
concurred in the wish expressed by the 


noble Earl, that there might be such an | 
abundance of places of worship in this | 
country, and so well preserved, that there | 


should be no man, however poor, who 
should not find a place into which he 
should be at liberty to enter and worship 
his Maker. That he conceived to be the 
ground on which the noble 
his opposition to the abolition of church- 
rates, and in that respect he perfectly 
agreed with the noble Earl, and he be- 
lieved that the great majority of the people 
of this country would concur in that feel- 
ing. The noble Karl had made an attack 
upon the Church of England, or, as he 
was pleased to call it, the Anglican 
Church, as being wanting in toleration. 
The instance which the noble Earl had 
selected to show this, did not bear much | 
upon the present day, nor did he believe | 
it bore much upon the Church at all, at 
any time of the hierarchy. Itwas the policy 
of the Government of this country fora 
long time, to continue certain restrictions 
towards Dissenters; but, as far as his re- 
collection went, on the very first occasion 
that the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts was proposed by the Govern- 
ment, it met with no opposition on the 
part of the Episcopal Bench. But the 
attack of the noble Earl was rather on 
their predecessors. Surely, then, the 
noble Earl might have done some justice 
to the Bishops and hierarchy of the pre- 
sent day. It would have been but fair. 
All that he (the Archbishop) could say, 
was, that there were many who disapproved 
of the conduct of the Bishops on that 
occasion, and he was by no means certain 
that it was altogether without reason. If 
they looked at the result, they might ay 


so. When the Dissenters complained of 


those disabilities, nothing was said by them 
about church-rates; but no sooner were 
those disabilities removed, than they 
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raised the cry of injustice, because, in 
common with the rest of his Majesty’s 
subjects, they were called upon to con.- 
tribute to the support of the fabrics of the 
National Establishment. He was afraid 
the Dissenters would not agree with the 
noble Earl in the view which he took of this 
question, He rather thought they would 
disclaim the apology which the noble Earl 
had made for their mode of proceeding. 
He believed that the proceedings of the 
Dissenters were not confined merely to 
the abolition of church-rates. He had 
seen accounts of many of their meetings, 
and had read their resolutions, and it ap- 
peared to him that the Dissenters would 
not be satisfied with personal exemption 
‘from church-rates. Hie concluded 
‘from the latter part of the noble Earl’s 
speech, that the day would come when 
ithe Dissenters would claim a share not 
only in the churches of the Establishment, 
but in its property also. Whether the 
‘noble Earl was then speaking his own 
mind merely, or speaking from a commu- 
nication the noble Earl might have re- 
ceived from others, he did not know, but 
/he was convinced from what he had seen, 
| that there were others who entertained the 
same kind of opinions as the noble Earl, 
There was another point in the noble 
Earl’s speech, to which he could not help 
adverting. The noble Earl had spoken 
much of the measures which had been 
taken for effecting reforms in the Church ; 

| that was, for the regulation of the Eccle- 
Siastical Retabliskunent:: and he declared 
his high disapprobation of those mea- 
sures, because they were neither reforming 
nor conservative. The noble Earl wished 
to carry reform a great deal further; as 
to Conservatism, that must be left out of 
the question, But would the noble Earl 
permit him to suggest, that the speech 
which he had made to-day on the division 
of the dioceses, ought to have been spoken 
last Session, when the Bill for the distri- 
bution of the dioceses was before the 
House? It then would have been per- 
fectly in place. It was fully competent 
for the noble Earl to deliver his opinions 
in that House; and although he entirely 
differed from the view taken by the noble 
Earl, with respect to those measures, yet 
he should have listened with great atten- 
tion to anything that might have fallen 
from the noble Earl. The noble Earl, 
speaking on that question, had not con- 
sidered that the arrangement respecting 


Church. 
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the bishoprics, was only a very small part | 
of those measures which had been agreed | 
upon by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, | 
among whom there were some whom he | 
believed the noble Earl called his friends. 
The noble Earl had spoken as if this dif- 
ferent disposition of the dioceses, which 
would render them more manageable, were 
the whole of the reform contemplated. 
When the other measures, however, came 
forward, he their Lordshins 
would hear the opinion of the noble Earl 
with respect to their efficiency; and on 
that occasion he hoped he should be abl 
to convince the House that the views of | 
the Ecclesiastical 
more correct, and more likely to be bene- | 
ficial, than those entertained by the noble 
Earl. 

The Bishop of London wished to men- | 
tion one fact which had not been alluded | 
to by his most reverend Friend. The noble 
Earl had alluded to the intolerance of the 
Church, and he did not mean to say, that | 


presumed 


Commissioners wert 
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As to the proposal of the noble Earl about 
allowing Dissenters the use of the fabricsof 


1 


+} } : + = 
the Est ishment, it was not the first time 


that it had been made; and he concluded 
that the noble Earl had taken his notion 
irom a pamphiet on the subject, respecting 


which it had not been untruly, and some- 
what numerously, remarked, that if the 
plan therein should be 
cairied into efiect, it would not be very 
result would be, ex- 


recommended, 


easy tO say what the 

pt that every Church in England would 
. 1 

of theological 


were to give an Op- 


{ 
! 4 ! + 

ove converted mto a sort 
‘ mys 


vah’s ark If they 


portunity to every half-taught Christian 


| to go to the house of God, and there hear 


in the morning one set of doctrines, and 


in the same house, and from the same 
yulpit, in the evening, hear those doc- 
trines called into question, what, he would 

would be the result to the cause of 


true relision? What could result to the 
cause of true religion, but that which they 
must all deprecate, if the same half-edu- 


the hierarchy of the English Church had | cated people were called upon to heara 
not at any time been intolerant; the hier-| Trinitarian preach in the morning, and a 


archy of this country had been, as in other | 
parts of the Christian world, intolerant ; | 
but it had, in common with the rest of | 
the world, advanced in intelligence and 
liberality, though perhaps not with an 
equal pace, nor as the foremost in the | 
ranks of advancement; but, in due time, | 
and after a cautious examination of all the | 
circumstances connected with measures | 
which, at first sight, it might be thought | 
threatened danger to existing regulat: 
It was not the hierarchy who first devised 
the Test and Corporation Acts, for the 
protection, as they were intended, of the | 
Establishment; but, having been devised 
by the Legislature, and regarding them as | 
a saferuard to the Constitution, surely the 
hierarchy were not to be the first to propose 
the abolition of that safeguard. But 
when the repeal of those Acts was first 
brought forward, the hierarchy were among 
the foremost to support that measure. He 
would take leave to remind the noble 
Earl, too, that at an earlier period, when a | 
measure most justly deserving the appel- 
lation of a measure of intolerance was 
hurried through the House of Commons, 
and brought up to the House of Lords, 
it would have passed through their Lord- 
ships’ House, had it not been for the truly | 
Christian liberality of the Episcopal Bench 
who sat there at that period: he alluded | 
to the Bill against occasional conformity, | 


Unitarian preach in the evening, or a 
clergyman of the Church of England in 


the morning, and an Antipeedo Baptist in 
the evening ? The noble Earl had charged 
the Church Commissioners with not hav- 
ine one far enough in the work of re- 


They had been for some weeks 
pretty loudly censured with having gone 
too far; but he believed, upon examina- 
would | found that the 
Commissioners had pretty nearly agreed 
Upon all 
must 


tne right measures. 


hese questions, hi 


ywever, there 
necessarily be opinion ; 
the duty, therefore of the Commissioners 
was, to endeavour not to meet the wishes 
of all parties, but not to give just offence 
to any, and so to satisfy, as far as was 
consistent with tl justice of the case, all 
right-minded and reasonable men. It was 
not his desire to enter further into this 
subject, but he could not refrain from 
laying before the noble Earl his most re- 
spectful remonstrance against the course 


came 
ditferences of 


Ag 


‘of proceeding he had taken this evening. 
| It was evident that 


the noble Earl had 
maturely considered this subject, and had 
A) 


'come down to the House, not knowing 


that even a single Prelate would be pre- 
sent, or, above all, any one of the Eccle- 


| siastical Commissioners, and had delivered 


himself at considerable length, and with 
much force on this subjest, when he ought 
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at least to have given some intimation of 
his intention, in order that their Lordships 
might have been better prepared. He did 
not know that it was expedient or proper 
that he should say more. He trusted that 
what he had said would not offend the 
noble Earl; but when a general reflection 
was Cast on the body, of which he was an 
unworthy member, he could not help 
recalling to the noble Earl, circumstances 
which might mitigate his censure, and 
which he ought not to have forgotten. 
Viscount Melbourne: My noble Friend 
has acted with that fairness and manliness 
which belongs to his character in stating 
his difference of opinion with the prayer 
of the petitions with which he had been 
charged, but which, notwithstanding, 
those persons who had signed them, had 
most properly and most wisely still placed 
in and persevered in confiding to his hands. 
In the general principles stated by my 
noble Friend, I entirely agree. I entirely 
agree that there should be, in every pa- 
rish in this country, an edifice connected 
with the national establishment, to which 
every portion of his Majesty’s subjects 
should have free and unrestricted access. 
I entirely agree with the principles laid 
down upon this subject, and agree on the 
great importance of the subject itself. It 
is not, however, my intention to go into 
any details upon matters which will be 
hereafter brought under your Lordships’ 
consideration, nor to anticipate those ar- 
guments which will be more completely 
developed when the whole question is re- 
gularly before you. But I beg leave, on 
the part of his Majesty’s Government, to 
state that it is not their intention to intro- 
duce into Parliament any plan which 
would interfere with the revenues of the 
Church, but one which, I humbly con- 
ceive, would secure them in a much 
better, in a much more prudent, in a much 
more safe manner, and which would be 
less liable to insecurity and irritation than 
is possible in the present state of the law. 
I beg distinctly to state, that, in our 
opinion, the plan which we have to pro- 
pose, will secure all these objects, and 
avoid al] the inconveniencies and all the 
evils which I believe it is admitted on all 
sides belong to the present state of the law, 
and the present mode of its administra- 
tion. With respect to all those matters 
which have been introduced by my noble 
Friend, in reference to the great question 
between the Church and the Dissenters, 
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and with respect to the question as to 
who from the, beginning has been in the 
right, or as to which party may have at 
some former time been intolerant or en- 
croaching, this is a very large historical 
question, to be traced through a great 
number of years, during which time many 
faults, 1 dare say, will be found on both 
sides; many that were unavoidable, and 
many arising out of the peculiar character 
of the times and of individuals; but all of 
which it is unnecessary to go into on the 
present occasion, and of which I shall, 
therefore, say nothing further. I also 
fecl myself relieved from the necessity of 
saying anything in defence of the Com- 
missioners by what has been said by the 
right rev. Prelate who spoke in this debate. 
My noble Friend says, we have aitered 
too much, and altered too iittlhe—that we 
have made regulations that have destroyed 
all principle—that we have broken in upon 
the fabric of the Church; and at the same 
time, that all these alterations are useless 
and inefficient for any good purpose. If 
we have done this, we have very much 
failed to execute our own purposes. M 

own intention has been entirely different. 
My own intention has been to form and to 
propose to this House such alterations and 
changes as should preserve the character 
of the Established Church, such as it has 
hitherto been in this country for many, 
many years, being a character which I con- 
sider in itself good and beneficial—a cha- 
racter to which this country is accustomed 
and attached, and which, in my opinion, 
ought not lightly, or on insufficient grounds 
to be altered. At the same time, while 
preserving that character, it has been our 
object to propose such a measure as should 
increase the efficiency of the Church, and 
secure to it a greater power of effecting 
those ends for which all religious estab- 
lishments are instituted. I entirely agree 
with what has been said by the right rev. 
Prelate that we have been attacked upon 
different grounds and upon different sides. 
On the one side we have been accused of 
acting with the recklessness of a Wat 
Tyler or a Jack Straw ; while, on the other 
side, we have been accused of acting with 
a timidity and a hesitation that is perfectly 
contemptible and unsuited to the character 
of the times. On the one side we are 
told by the heated advocates of the Church, 
that there prevails a lay and ministerial 
influence in that commission, which en- 
tirely overwhelms the right rev, Prelates, 
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and prevents them from protecting the 
Church; while, on the other side, we are 
told, that we, the Ministers, are beset 
with a certain number of artful and rapa- 
cious churchmen, who do with us exactly 
what they please. Considering the variety 
of these accusations, and considering their 
inconsistency with one another, I cannot 
help coming to the very same conclusion 
with the right rev. Prelate, that when 
these propositions shall come fairly to be 
considered, it will be found that we have 
hit upon something like the just medium, 
and upon the whole, have proposed that 
which is the fittest to accomplish the great 
objects for which that commission was ap- 
pointed. Into the other matters stated by 
my noble Friend, I do not mean to enter 
further on the present occasion; but | 
beg leave to assure my noble Friend, that 
with regard to the general principle, he 
has laid down upon the main subject 
embraced in the petitions, we entirely 
concur with him, and that it is our object 
to secure that principle, and that in. at- 
taining that object we have the most san- 
guine hope we shall be found to have suc- 
ceeded. 
Petitions iaid on the table. 


Pet Seat Cee r — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 21, 1837. 


MINUTES.} Petitions presented. By Sir Roperr INGLIs, 
Lord MAHon, and other Hon. Memsers, from Chobham 
and other places, against Abolition of Church Rates.—By 
Mr. HERBERT CuRTEIS, and other Hon. MEMBERS, from 
Bury St. Edmund's, Wallinford, and other places, for the 
Abolition of Church Rates. —By Colonel BuTLer, Mr. W. 
Rocue, Lord CLEMENTS, and other Hon. MemBeErs, from 
Navan, Donoughmore, and other places, for Municipal 
Corporations (Ireland) Bill—By Mr. O’ConNELL, from 
Members of Trades Union, Dublin, for Reform of House of 
Lords, and for the extension of the Franchise; and from 
Donoughmore, Caher, and other places, for Vote by Ballot. 
-—By Mr. O’ConNeELL, and other Hon. MemsBers, from 
various places, for Municipal Corporations (Ireland), Abo- 
lition of Tithes, and Vote by Ballot; and from St. Michael's 
and St. John’s, Dublin, for the grant of Free Burial 
Grounds in the vicinity of that City —By Sir E. Knarcu- 
BULL, from the Guardians of the Isle of Thanet Union, for 
Poor Law Act. 


Conpucr oF Memsers.] Mr. War- 
burton said, that two petitions had been 
placed in his hands, containing allega- 
tions very seriously involving the privileges 
of the House, and detailing proceedings 
directly in contravention of the standing 
orders of the House. The circumstances 
described in these petitions very materially 
affected the conduct of some hon. Mem- 
bers of that House, so far as those Mem- 
bers had entered into connexion with a 
VOL, XXXVI, {2u8 
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certain joint-stock company, either now in 
being or about to be established. Although 
the circumstances detailed in these peti- 
tions were well deserving of a more 
lengthened notice, yet he thought that he 
should most consult the convenience of 
the House, without, at the same time, 
neglecting what was due to public justice, 
if he merely moved that the petitions be 
now read, and that they be printed and 
circulated with the votes; because, when 
these petitions should be in the hands of 
all the Members of the House, and espe- 
cially of those Members whose names were 
implicated in these charges, then it would 
be competent for him to-morrow, or the 
following day, to call the attention of the 
House to this very important question. 
The petitions purported to proceed from 
the undersigned occupiers and owners of 
lands on the line of the proposed railway 
from Deptford to Dover. The petitions 
had only been put into his hands a few 
minutes ago, so that he had had no oppor- 
tunity of communicating with the hon. 
Members whose conduct was called in 
question; but he believed that one of 
those hon. Members had been informed 
by the agent of the petitioners, that these 
petitions were to be presented this evening. 
He was anxious to conform to the line 
which had been laid down for the guidance 
of hon. Members on similar occasions to 
the present, and he would, therefore, 
merely move that these petitions be now 
read by the clerk at the table. Proceed- 
ings were now in progress which were 
likely to affect seriously various individuals, 
and he thought, therefore, that no time 
ought to be lost in proceeding to investi- 
gate this matter. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull said, that as 
the line in question ran through the 
county which he had the honour to repre- 
sent, he hoped he might be allowed to say 
a word on the subject. Not that he had 
the slightest idea as to what these peti- 
tions referred; he merely rose humbly to 
submit to the House, that the preferable 
course would be for the hon. Member for 
Bridport to give notice of his intention to 
present these petitions to-morrow, instead 
of moving that they be now read. This 


he felt would be the fairest course, because 
if these petitions were now read, a strong 
impression would be made on the minds 
of the House and of the public, which the 
parties affected would have no immediate 
opportunity of counteracting. 

2C 
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Mr. Finn was decidedly of opinion that 
any petitions or allegations affecting the 
character or conduct of Members of that 
House ought not to be laid before the 
House without an opportunity being 
afforded to the hon. Members concerned 
of making their defence at the same time, 
in order that the bane and the anti idote | 
might circulate together. 

Mr. William Duncombe considered, that 


the hon. Members whose conduct had | 


been called in question ought to have had 
notice of the presentation of these peti- 


tions, in order that they might have at. | 


tended in their places, and have an oppor- 
tunity of vindicating their conduct. He 
was, therefore, inclined to suggest that the 
hon. Member should defer the presentation 
until to- morrow or the day after. 


Mr. Wakley thought, that if the Mem- | 


bers of that House were desirous of dis- 
charging their duty to the public faithfully 
and independently, they would pursue the 
same course with respect to themselves 


that they were in the habit of pursuing 


with respect to the public. If the parties 
whose conduct was impugned had not 
enjoyed seats in that House, no scruple 
would have been felt in bringing forward 
any allegations affecting their characters ; 
and why, then, he wished to know, should 


they act with this extraordinary delicacy | 


in the case of certain Members of their 
own body ? 


these charges and establishing their inno- 
cence ; but, unless the petition were read, 
printed, and circulated previous to the 
discussion on the subject, the House 


would be wholly unprepared for that dis- | 


cussion. 
Petition withdrawn. 


Misstnc Wuate Surps.] Sir Robert 
Peel held in his hand a petition, the pre- | 
sentation of which, owing to the peculiar | 
nature of the statement contained in it, 
he did not feel it right to defer; and 
although the rule of the House prevented 


discussion on petitions in ordinary cases, | 
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If they were not guilty, they 
would have an opportunity of refuting | 
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sary to defray the expenses of their rescue. 
The petitioners complained, that the 
answers made by the Board of Admiralty to 
their memorials on the subject, had not held 
out that degree of encouragement to which 
| they thought themselves entitled. He was 
| perfectly certain, that no pecuniary consi- 
| derations would prevent the House of 
Commons from interfering to any extent 
| to which it was possible to interfere with 
effect. He earnestly recommended the 
| prayer of this petition to the consideration 
of the Government, who, he apprehended, 
were more competent judges than the 
| House of Commons of the advantages of 
immediate interference. 
The Speaker thought the petition irre- 
gular, as asking for a grant of money. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped 

that no considerations of irregularity would 
prevent the House from entertaining the 
petition. He was ready to admit, that on 
such a question, no considerations of 
/ money ought to stand in the way, nor had 
they; the question which had presented 
itself to the consideration of his Majesty’s 
Government was, whether the exertions 
of Government could be usefully made. 
Government had been anxious not to 
establish a precedent that parties who 
might go long and dangerous voyages, 
without taking proper precautions, would 
be entitled, upon their meeting with diffi- 
culties, to the interposition of the Govern- 
ment in their behalf. If the case were 
made out, he was ready to admit the 
charge was a most serious one; but if the 
right hon. Baronet would move for all the 
/papers connected with the subject, he 
would be ready to go into the whole ques- 
‘tion. The documents on the subject 
| would show that Government had acted 
| with the soundest discretion. 

| Sir Robert Peel, after the opinion given 
| by the Speaker, would not press the peti- 
tion. 
| Petition withdrawn. 


Bank or IreLtann.] Mr O’Connell 
said, the charter of the Bank of Ireland 
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he was sure that the House, in the present | expired next month, and no proceedings 
instance, would permit him to lay the had hitherto been taken with respect to 
subject before them. The petition was | ‘its renewal. He had, therefore, been in- 
from Dundee, and related to the case of | structed by his constituents to ask the 
six vessels at present beset in the ice in right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
Davis’ Straits, and praying the House! quer, whether it was his intention to 
would take into consideration the case of , bring forward any measure relating to the 
the crews of these vessels, and that they | Bank of Ireland? 

would grant such sums as might be neces-' The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
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the hon. and learned Member was aware 
that a Committee had been appointed a) 
few days ago, to inquire into the nature | 
and operation of the Joint-stock Bank- | 
ing Companies, and as that inquiry was 
extended to Ireland, he was not disposed 


Municipal Corporations 


to take any step until they fairly ascer- | 
tained upon what principle those Joint- | 


stock Banks were conducted, especially 
as the principal portion of the business in 
Ireland was divided between the Bank of 
Ireland and the Joint-stock Banks. The 
decision to which the Government would 
come respecting the renewal of the Bank 
of Ireland charter, would, in a great mea- 
sure, depend upon the result of the 
inquiry before the Committee. 


Municiratu Corporations (Ire- 
LAND) CoMMITTEE.—ADJOURNED De- 
BatTe.| The Order of the Day for the 
Adjourned Debate on the Municipal Cor- 
porations (Ireland) Bill having been read, 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson proceeded to ob- 
serve, that he should have been glad to 
have been spared the necessity of again | 
intruding upon the patience of the House, 
as he had on a former occasion partaken 
largely of its indulgence ; but he trusted 
the House would be of opinion that the 
allusions which had last night been made 
to him, in the speech of the noble Lord 
on the opposite benches (Morpeth) had 


rendered it imperative upon him to present | 


himself to its notice, in order that he 
might justify the statements he had made 
when he last addressed them, and vindi- 


cate the conduct of those with whom he) 


had had the honour to act. He had not vo- 
luntarily put himself forward in a former | 
debate, but he had risen on account of 
observations which fell from 
Lord, the Home Secretary, on that occa- 
sion, in order to justify the resolutions, 
and more especially the 13th resolution, 
which had been passed at the Protestant 
meeting in Dublin. 
himself thrown down the gauntlet, and 
stated, that he was prepared to defend the 
conduct of the Irish Government, which 
was impugned, thus identifying himself 
with the acts of that Government. He, 


therefore, having taken an active part in 
the proceedings of the Protestant meeting 
in question, had thought it his duty to 
come forward in justification of those pro- 
ceedings, with which the noble Lord had 
been pleased to find fault. The learned Ser- 
geant, after complaining that he and the 
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the noble | 


The noble Lord had | 
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| other Irish Members, who thought with him» 
| had been taken by surprise by the noble 
Lord having provoked a discussion on the 
first introduction of the Bill, and that 
' they had thereby been prevented from get- 
ting over from Ireland the information 
they wished to procure, in sufficient time 
to make use of it satisfactorily on that 
occasiun, said, that he had then brought 
charges against the Lord-Lieutenant, 
which charges he would now repeat—and 
of which no one single fact had since been 
successfully impugned. Which of those 
charges had the noble Lord attempted to 
refute? Had the noble Lord affected to 
deny the grave and solemn charge that 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland had 
selected for promotion to an elevated sta- 
tion, a gentleman who was a member of 
the National Asscciation? ‘That cireum- 
stance comprised the first charge against 
the Lord-Lieutenant, and the noble Lord 
had admitted the fact to be true. Had it 
been denied that Mr. Cassidy had been 
appointed a magistrate of the Queen’s 
county after having resisted the payment 
lof his rates? He was prepared to make 
good that assertion, and would call upon 
‘his hon. Friend, the Member for the 
Queen’s county, to come forward and 
move for copies of the correspondence 
between the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and the Lord-Lieutenant of the county in 
question, as a proof of the fact that Mr. 
Cassidy was not considered a fit person 
for a magisterial appointment by the 
Lord-Lieutenant of his county. Another 
charge which he had brought against the 
|noble Lord at the head of the Irish Go- 
vernment was, that in the exercise of the 
Royal prerogative of mercy, that noble 
Lord had made a wholesale delivery 
‘of the prisoners confined in the different 
gaols in that country. Had that charge 
| been disproved? He had been furnished 
with returns, in connexion with that sub- 
ject, from three counties in Ireland, which 
fully justified him in making the charges 
/he had brought forward. The noble Lord 
had last night contented himself with 
selecting a particular case, in order to 
|show that the prerogative of mercy had 
‘been exercised in a proper manner; but 
did that amount either to a vindication 
or denial of the fact, that the Lord-Lieu- 
'tenant had acted in these matters, without 
‘consulting the Attorney-General, and the 
‘other legal functionaries to whom it was 
usual in such cases to make application ? 
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He had stated the case of a person of the 
name of Macnamara having seized a voter 
and imprisoned him for the purpose of 
preventing him from voting during an 
election. The Lord-Lieutenant had re- 
lieved Macnamara from imprisonment for 
that offence. That charge had not only 
notbeen denied, but had not even been ad- 
verted to in the remotest manner. Had the 
noble Lord then succeeded in overthrowing 
any oneof those charges, which, on a former 
occasion, he had brought forward agains 
the Lord-Lieutenant ? The noble Lord had, 
last night, made a most able, ingenious, 
and efficient speech—a speech which ob- 
tained great applause, and yet no more 
than it deserved; but it contained no an- 
swer to the accusations and charges 
he had brought forward against the Irish 
Government, although one of the best 
speeches he had ever heard in support of 
the cause which the noble Lord advocated. 
In six counties in Ireland, which he was 
prepared to name, no fewer than 145 in- 
dividuals had been discharged from 
gaol who were under sentence of im- 
prisonment for every sort of crime. 
But all that the noble Lord could say in 
reply to that statement was, that those in- 
dividuals had been liberated upon the re- 
commendation of the governors of the 
gaols, whom he was in the habit of hear- 
ing termed gaolers. The noble Lord, in 
his speech of last night, had gone through 
several of the cases which had _ been 
mentioned, and said he “ would strip 
them of the colouring,” given to them. 
Now, before he sat down, he would give 
the noble Lord an opportunity of examin- 
ing those cases more minutely. The 
noble Lord had last night come down to 
the House without his papers, and in 
that respect certainly might have laboured 
under some little disadvantage; but the 
noble Lord had also had a fortnight to 
investigate the cases he had drawn his 
attention to when he last addressed the 
House upon this question, and he could 
not now plead that he was not prepared 
to meet the charges they contained. 
Now, with regard to those cases, the 
noble Lord had last night selected that 
of an individual named Maguire, who was 
liberated by the Lord-Lieutenant when he 
inspected the gaol at Cavan, and who had 
been sentenced to transportation, as the 
noble Lord himself admitted. He was 
not, before the noble Lord’s own admission, 
aware of that fact. In this case the 
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Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland made an appli- 
cation to Baron Pennefather, the ex- 
perienced and considerate Judge before 
whom the prisoner was tried; but that 
learned Judge, a merciful one as he noto. 
riously was, did not consider him worthy 
of the exercise of the royal prerogative in 
his favour. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, the sentence of transportation was 
commuted, and soon afterwards he was 
relieved from imprisonment altogether. 
But what was the answer of the noble 
Lord opposite to this charge? Why, that 
all the magistrates of the county concurred 
in recommending his discharge from 
prison, ‘* as he had only fired the shot,” 
which he was found guilty of firing ‘ out 
of bravado, and was too far off to do any 
harm.” Now, here was the verdict of a 
jury wholly superseded, and of a jury 
which had decided as to the felonious 
character of the firing—who had declared 
it to be a firing with a malicious intent. 
Here was a case where the Judge who 
tried the prisoner, and who, if he had 
chosen, might himself have corrected the 
verdict —had assured Lord Mulgrave 
that it was not a proper one for the 
exercise of mercy. But it was all an idle 
story—and here, let him observe, that he 
meant nothing personally offensive to the 
noble Lord; it was neither his habit nor 
his disposition to do so; and he appealed 
to the House whether he had too person- 
ally reflected upon a single human being. 
He had, however, been accused in one 
quarter of having maligned and slandered 
Mr. Pigot and Mr. Tighe. He had been 
accused of speaking of a “‘ person” of the 
name of Tighe, whereas he had spoken of 
a “gentleman” of that name. But the 
newspapers which advocated the princi- 
ples of hon. Gentlemen opposite some- 
times found it convenient to make 
misrepresentations. He could not have 
slandered Mr. Tighe, for he was a gentle- 
man of whom he had no personal know- 
ledge whatever. He had been accused 
also of speaking with disrespect of Lady 
Mulgrave. But what had he done? It 
had been impossible for him to refer to 
the circumstances of a case in London- 
derry, wherein the prerogative of mercy 
had been exercised, without at the same 
time referring to the letter of Lady Mul- 
grave to the wife of the prisoner, who was 
on that occasion liberated. He would 
not, however, hesitate in saying that in 
writing that letter he was sure Lady Mul- 
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grave was actuated by the most humane 
and the kindest feelings. It was very 
convenient for hon. Gentlemen on_ the 
other side of the House, when stubborn 
facts could not be rebutted, to get up 
something which appealed to public 
feeling. But let him return to the case of 
Maguire. Had the noble Lord opposite 
attempted to say, that the sentence of 
transportation had been got rid of by the 
reference to the learned Judge who tried 
him? It was said that the gaolers would 
not be answerable for his living unless he 
were set free. 
reference to the medical visitors of the gaol ? 
Instead of that, all they had was the testi- 
mony of the gaoler, the under-gaoler, and 
the inspector. 
charge. The main body of the charge 


was, that the Lord-Lieutenant ought not | 
to have interfered in the matter without | 


reference to the tribunal before whom the 
prisoner was tried. The hon. Member for 
Belfast had last night brought forward the 
case of an individual of the 
Macgrath. 
noble Lord in 


that case? ‘The noble 


Lord said he was recommended to pardon | 


by the jury. Was there a particle of jus- 
tice or justification in it? 
show the heedless and careless manner in 
which Lord Mulgrave exercised that deli- 
cate and important oflice of the Crown, 
the prerogative of mercy? It was the 
bounden duty of the Lord-Lieutenant in 
this case, as it was in every other, to ase 
certain before what Judge the individual 
had been tried. It was no answer to say 
he did not know, when, upon making 
proper inquiry, he could not have failed 
to learn. He recollected that the noble 
Lord, the Home Secretary, had made a 
similar excuse with regard to a case which 
occurred in Londonderry, wherein both 
Catholics and Protestants were concerned, 
and where the former had been sentenced 
to a shorter imprisonment than the latter. 
In that case the noble Lord stated, that 
what was done was the result of the re- 
commendation of the jury; but he had 
been given to understand that some of the 
jury had disavowed having put their names 
to that recommendation. But, supposing 
that document to be quite perfect, he did 
not know how the use of it by the nobie 
Lord was any answer to the statement 
which he had brought forward. Was the 
noble Lord so ignorant of the state of 
Ireland as to think the recommenda. 





But why had there been no | 


That was no answer to the | 


name of | 


What was the reply of the | 


Did it not} 
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tion of a jury, under such circumstan- 
ces, was a_ sufficient and _ legitimate 


ground on which the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland was justified in dispensing with 
the ordinary course of the law? But 
though there was a possibility that a juror 
acting in the jury-box might, under the 
obligation of an oath, set aside all intimi- 
dation, and give a verdict that'was above 
all imputation and suspicion, the case was 
quite different with respect to any recom- 
mendation signed by a jury after they had 
acquitted themselves of the obligation of 
their oath. It was quite a different thing 
| when the friends of the party convicted, 
came to the juror at his own home, and 
| asked him to sign a document of this na- 
ture. The customary address on occasions 
of this nature was. “‘ Sure, Sir, the poor 
fellow never did you any harm, and surely 
you won't object to sign this recommen- 
| dation for him.” Now he had no hesita- 
| tion to say, that any juror who in Ireland 
/refused to concur in a representation of 
this kind, when applied to, would not 
only make such refusal at the risk of his 
'own life, but would jeopardize and risk 
the safety of his family. He repeated what 
he had said, and begged to tell the noble 
Lord, that there were many parts of Ire- 
land where it would be unsafe, and dan- 
gerous to make such a refusal. He ap- 
pealed to Gentlemen who were personally 
| connected with Ireland to bear him out in 
what he had said. It was his opinion that 
| Lord Mulgrave would have produced 
/much more good to the peace of the coun- 
try, and to have dispensed the laws with 
much more advantage, if he had not at- 
| tended to a recommendation proceeding 
| under such circumstances from a jury who, 
| after a full investigation of the case upon 
| oath, had found a verdict of guilty. The 
noble Lord had referred to another case 
brought forward by him, namely, the case 
of Carter. Now he had never brought 
forward the case of Carter as coming under 
either of those heads under which he had 
classified the charges he had felt himself 
bound to make against the present Go- 
vernment. ‘Those were, first, the abuse 
of the prerogative of mercy; and, se- 
condly, the improper dispensation of the 
patronage of the Crown. He had men- 
tioned the case of Carter merely for the 
purpose of illustrating the impolicy of the 
directions issued by the late Attorney- 
General with respect to giving up the 
tight of the Crown to set aside jurors in 
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cases of trials for murder. The noble Lord 


had on this subject produced a letter, 
written by Mr. Tickell, a gentleman, he. 
readily admitted, of the utmost respecta- | 


bility. Mr. Tickell was the prosecuting 


counsel in this case ; and in his letter he 


stated two or three grounds on which he 
rested for the impeachment of the accu- 
racy of the statement, he (Mr. Sergeant 


Jackson) had previously made in the. 


House. In the first place, Mr. Tickell, 
from having read some incorrect report of 


what he had said, had incorrectly attri-— 
buted to him that he had stated that on 


one of the trials a person had been put 


upon the jury who was suspected of, 
having been concerned in the murder for | 


which the prisoner was tried. Now he 


had not said any such thing. What he) 


had said was, that a party who had been 


assisting the prisoner in challenging the | 
jury was transferred into the jury-box, | 


and that no attempt was made to set him 
aside either on the part of Mr. Gale or 
Mr. Tickell. He had before him at pre- 
sent, a report of what took place at the 
trial, and every fact that he had alleged 


with respect to this case he would be able | 
te prove before a Select Committee. He | 


therefore hoped that the noble Lord would 


not shrink from this inquiry, or refuse to. 
grant the Committee, and enable him (Mr. | 


Jackson) to prove those facts that he had 
alleged. In the report of this trial to 
which he referred, it was distinctly stated, 
and he was instructed that the fact could 


be fully proved, that a person who was | 
assisting the prisoners in their challenges | 
was afterwards transferred into the jury- | 


box, and was one of the parties who, as 
jurors, tried the prisoners. He would not 


say that Mr. Tickell or Mr. Gale must | 


have seen this individual so assisting these 
prisoners, but when an objection was sub- 
sequently taken to his being placed upon 
the jury, Mr. Tickell referred to the in- 
structions which he had received from the 
Attorney-General, and refused to set him 
aside. Now, after the swearing in of 
this man upon the jury, could there bea 
doubt what would be their decision ? There 
was no verdict. He had stated that on 
the second trial a person convicted of a 
violation of the law was sworn on the jury, 
and, as might have been anticipated, there 
was no verdict. The noble Lord in re. 
ferring to that part of his statement, had 
found fault with his having used the de- 
signation convict, as meaning that he was 
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a person guilty of an offence similar to 
that for which the prisoners were tried. 
Now what he stated was, that a person 
was on the jury who had _ been convicted 
not of a similar offence, but of an offence 
of a similar class. Why, did any man 
mean to deny that it was not a similar 
class of offence to be convicted of a riot at 
which a manslaughter had taken place ? 
This man was convicted ofhaving been con- 
cerned in a riot at the fair of Rathdowney, 
at which a nian was beaten to death. He 
had never meant to say that this man was 
convicted of murder, nor even of man- 
slaughter, but what he had stated was 
what he now repeated, that he had been 
convicted of an offence against the peace 
and law of the land, and that he was un- 
fit to serve upon a jury, It was not a 
question of the amount of the charge upon 
which this man had been convicted. It 
was enough that he had been convicted of 
an offence against the peace and law of 
the land; and when the counsel for the 
Crown were asked to set this man aside, 
they refused to do so. Indeed, so remark- 
able was this circumstance, that the 
learned Judge before whom the trial took 
place in charging the jury, adverted to 
the circumstance of the Crown not having 
exercised its privilege to set aside jurors, 
whilst the prisoners had liberally exercised 
| their right to challenge, and he expressed 
a hope that a jury, in whom so much con- 
fidence had been placed, would discharge 
‘their duty to the satisfaction of all 
parties. Now, he would ask any man 
of common sense what was the plain 
and natural consequences of the Crown 
'waiving its prerogative to set aside 
jurors, whilst the prisoners exercised an 
unlimited right to challenge as many as 
they pleased ? Why the practical result 
| of such a system would be (and he defied 
'the noble Lord to show it could be other- 
| wise) that persons in Ireland charged with 
| capital offences would have it completely 
in their power to pack the juries by whom 
they were to be tried. The hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny, amongst 
many other statements equally well 
| founded, had charged him with being an 
advocate for packing of juries. Now there 
never was a human being in existence less 
capable of deserving such an imputation 
than he was. He believed the hon. and 
learned Member had called this surrender 
of the important privilege of the Crown 
by the mild term of an innovation, He 
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was opposed to all packing of juries, and 
it was because this innovation enabled 
those charged with capital offences to pack 
juries that he opposed it, and would totes 
viribus always continue to oppose a system 
pregnant with such evident and practical 
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visit to the prison where this man was con,, 
fined ? He ordered his discharge before th 
term of his sentence was completed, Thi 
was done in direct contravention of the 
provisions of this Actof Parliament, and if 
Lord Mulgrave had been in ignorance 


evil. Why, under this system it would be | of the existence of this Act that was no 


much better fora man to be charged with 
murder than go to trial for the stealing of 
a pocket handkerchief. In the former 
case he would have the advantage of 
choosing his own jury, which in the latter 
case would be denied him, They all 
knew that if one black sheep got into the 
jury box there would be little chance that 
the course of justice would not be impeded 
—if one jury man was determined that 
there should be no verdict it was no matter 
how the other eleven might be disposed 
to act. Now he considered that in Carter’s 
case justice had been shamefully frustrated 
by the course that had been pursued. He 
would now take the liberty to call the at- 
tention of the House to another case in 
addition to those he had already brought 
forward, as illustrating the wisdom by 
which the Lord Lieutenant’s conduct had 
been distinguished in the course of his 
visits to the different gaols in Ireland. He 
was not at present able to state fully all the 
particulars of the case, but he had no 
doubt that a return of the namesand cases 
of all persons who had been the objects of 
the viceregal clemency which he had 
moved for a few evenings ago would fully 
bear him out in the statement which he 
had to make in respect to the case which 
he would now mention. A person in the 
employment of a maltster, in the north of 
Ireland, was convicted under the 7th and 
8th of Geo. 4., cap. 52, sec. 46. He 
was convicted of notrivial offence, namely, 
that of having maliciously malted corn 
with the view of subjecting innocent parties 
to the penalties provided by the law. Now, 
the section of the Act under which this 
man was convicted specially provided that 
any person convicted under this Act should 
suffer an imprisonment of not less than 
three nor more than twelve months from 
the date of his commitment, and such 
person for the whole time should be sub- 
jected to hard labour; and the Act 
specially provided that under no pretence, 
or under no authority or order, such person 
should be released from his imprisonment 
until he had completed the full period of 
his sentence. But what did his Excellency 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland do on his 





justification, for if he had taken the trouble 
to refer to the tribunal before whom this 





| individual had been tried, they would have 
‘informed him that such a statute was in 
| existence and they would have advised him 
jthat he ought not to interfere with its 
jenactments. He would now refer to a 
case of a different description, and under 
another head. It was a case of the improper 
| exercise of the patronage of the Govern- 
jment. Amongst the late appointments 
_to the situation of stipendiary magistrates 
|in Ireland he saw the name of Lawrence 
| Cruise Smith; and, with respect to the 
| appointment of this individual, he would 
|trouble the House by reading a letter 
| which he had received. This gentleman 
|sO appointed was a Member of the 
| National Association of Ireland; but 
| before proceeding further he would read 
| the following letter :— 

| “I take the liberty of mentioning, for your 
|information, a circumstance relating to Mr 
Laurence Cruise Smith, of Snugborough, inthis 
neighbourhood, whose name you may see 
gazetted as one out of nine stipendiary magise 
trates just appointed (in the Evening Packet o 
the 9th instant.) This gentleman (a justice 0 
the peace) was sitting at the petty sessions in 
this town about a year since when an individual 
|(Patrick Cruise, a painter in the village) 
accosted him, and demanded from him payment 
as an electioneering agent for Meath at the con- 
test in 1831, Mr. Smith being as he alleged, one 
of the committee for Mr. H. Grattan the then 
rejected candidate. After some altercation, 
| Cruise concluded by telling him in the face ofthe 
Court that he was a pretty person to sit on the 
bench of magistrates, having, at the time of 
the aforesaid contest, endeavoured to engage 
him (Cruise) to burn the flagyard of Mr. 
Richard Sheil, at Dollardstown, because he 
refused to vote for Mr. H. Grattan, in oppo- 
sition to his landlord, Sir M. Somerville. 
And this statement Cruise at the time declared 
himself ready to verify on oath. Mr, Smith’s 
only reply to this grave charge was, that if he 
wanted to do soit was not likely he would 
apply to such a blackguard. Sir William 
Somerville, who was on the bench at the time, 
told Mr. Smith publicly that he was bound to 
exonerate himself from so foul a charge 
by prosecuting the author of it. Within a 
day or two after, at the meeting of the turnpike 
board, at Primatestown, it was alluded to as 
a laughing matter by Mr. L, C. Smith, in the 
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presence of Lord Killeen, Sir W. Somerville, 
and several magistrates; amongst others 
Henry Smith, of Annsbrook, when he was 
openly told, that it was too serious a charge to 
make a joke of, and that, in the opinion of his 
brother magistrates, he was called upon to 
take steps to clear himself of the imputation. 
From that day to this he has never done so— 
whether by demanding an investigation, or by 
prosecuting the individual for theslander. And 
now he is elevated to the post of stipendiary 
magistrate. I have been informed by a serjeant 
of police very lately that Cruise detailed the 
whole transaction to him as he alleged it oc- 
curred, and that his statement fully bore out 
the charge as far as it went”. 
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Now, here was a case in which, in the first 
place, an individual was selected to fill 
the office of stipendiary magistrate who 
had filled the chair at meetings of the 
General Association of Ireland. The 
nobleLord had said that no person had yet 
gone the length of saying that that As- 
sociation was illegal. Now, the hon. and 


learned Member for Dublin (Mr. West) | 


and himself had gone the full length of 
declaring that to be an illegal Associa- 
tion. He had been in communication 
with persons in this country upon the 
subject, and he found that the opinion of 
some of the most eminent legal authori- 
ties was that this was an illegal Associa- 
tion. It was illegal as to its objects, and 


illegal as to the means by which it sought | 


to accomplish those objects. He had no 
hesitation in saying that he considered 


it a conspiracy for defeating the laws of | 


the land, and interfering with the subject. 
He asked what justification could there be 
of the conduct of the executive Govern- 
ment in Ireland in selecting for a seat on 
the magisterial bench for the administra- 
tion of the law a person who had presided 
at the meetings of such a body as this ? 
When the Constabulary Bill was brought 
forward the Government had stated that 
they would exclude all individuals who 
belonged to any illegal associations, and 
a clause was specially introduced to pro- 
hibit any persons members of the Orange 
Society from holding the situation of 
police constables. He considered that 
in thus appointing individuals who had 
been conspicuous as partisans, the Govern- 
ment had broken faith with the House 
and with the Protestants of Ireland, and 
had been guilty of a violation of their 
duties as his Majesty’s Government. If 
the facts stated in the letter which he had 
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read were well founded, and he had every 
reason to place the fullest confidence in 
the authority on which he stated them, he 
would ask, could there be a more impro- 
per appointment than that of Mr. Smith ? 
The next case to which he would call the 
attention of the House was remarkably 
illustrative of the mode in which the 
Lord-Lieutenant had exercised the pre- 
rogative of mercy during his visit to the 
country of Leitrim. On this subject he 
would now read the letter of a profes- 
sional gentleman of respectability, and 
who had given him permission to make 
any use of his letter that he thought ne- 
cessary :— 


“T am enabled to give you some informa- 
tion of Lord Mulgrave’s doings in his recent 
tour of general gaol delivery through the 
county of Leitrim. There were upwards of 
twenty persons, charged with various offences, 
enlarged by Lord Mulgrave, in person, from 
the gaol of Carrick-on-Shannon. Some had 
been tried before the Judges of Assize last 
summer, and others at the July Sessions pre- 
ceding Lord Mulgrave’s arrival. Some under 
rule of transportation for larceny; one for 
intent to do some bodily harm, under Lord 
Ellenborough’s Act; and two ringleaders, 
named Michael Burne, and a man nicknamed 
Tinker Glancy, were tried and convicted be- 
fore the Assistant-Barrister, Mr. Finlay (a 
Whig, too). The former was convicted on 
four or five separate indictments for riots and 
assaults in fairs and markets, and his sentence 
was six months for the first offence; six 
months more, in addition, for the second of- 
fence; six months more, in addition, for the 
third offence; and one month more, in addi- 
tion, for the fourth offence, a common assault 
—in all nineteen months, and every alternate 
month, for twelve months, to be kept to hard 
labour. Glancy (called the Tinker) was con- 
vicited also on different indictments, and his 
sentence was twelve months, and every alter- 
nate month to be kept to hard labour. Yet 
these are the men selected by Lord Mulgrave, 
in the plenitude of his power, upon whom he 
deemed it necessary to exercise the prerogative 
of the Crown, and that before the arrival of 
another quarter sessions, or consulting the 
barrister or magistrates, as [ have been in- 
formed and believe; and, so far from this 
being a check upon outrage, I have seen 
Michael Burne, shortly after his enlargement, 
arraigned before the magistrates for disturbing 
the peace ; and, so far from Lord Mulgrave’s 
merciful intentions having had any salutary 
effect upon the peace of the country, an at- 
tempt has since been made to take the life of 
the Rev. Mr. Hogg, an exemplary Protestant 
clergyman (and a curate, too), and burn his 
premises. Yet what was the reward offered 
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by the Government?—50/.! while private 
subscriptions have been offered exceeding 
4001.” 


This was, as he had already stated, the 
letter of a professional gentleman, who 
would, if necessary, come forward to 
prove what he bad alleged. [Mr. O’Con- 
nell: “* Name.” ] He should have no 
hesitation to name his authority on a 
proper occasion; but the hon. Member 
knew well how safe it was for individuals 
who gave information of this description 
to have their names before the public. 
On a proper occasion he would name him. 
Let the noble Lord grant a Committee 
of Inquiry, and he should be able to 
prove the facts by evidence. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had only to refer 
to the proceedings before the Intimidation 
Committee to be enabled to decide 
whether he would be justified in naming 
this individual. A case had been some 
time ago mentioned to shew the difficulty 
which, in the present state of Ireland, 
clergymen had to encounter in effecting 
insurances upon their lives. He had re- 
cently been put in possession of an in- 
stance where a clergyman applied to 
have his life insured, and a special proviso 
was put into the policy, that if he met his 
death from illegal violence or assassina- 
tion the policy should become void, and 
that all money paid on the insurance 
should be forfeited. He asked, could 
anything more forcibly show how the 
whole state of society was unhinged and 
human life and property placed in daily 
peril by the present state of things that 
prevailed in Ireland? He had now to 
produce another case, showing the good 
effects that had followed from the exercise 
of his Excellency’s clemency. It was a 
case that occurred in the city of Cork, 
He would read the following extract from 
a letter he had received :-— 


“There was, however, a curious instance of 
the bad effects of his Excellency’s clemency, 
in the case of Margaret Lynch, who was con- 
victed on the 23rd of October, 1835, of stealing 
in the dwelling-house of Mr. George Langley. 
She was discharged by his Excellency, and 
was tried again on the 12th of August, for 
breaking the windows of George Langley on 
the 29th of July, when it appeared that she 
had been on that day discharged, by order of 
the Lord-Lieutenant, and went straight from 
the gaol to take vengeance on Mr. Langley, 
by breaking his windows. However, it seems 
thas she had worked out nine months of her 
conviction, When his Excellency visited the 
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prison, he asked if there were any for first 
offences. ‘The Doctor pointed out some in the 
corner of the room, to which they had 
reached, and some of the prisoners, hearing 
what was said, became clamorous, and he 
asked a few questions respecting some of 
them, and then desired a list to be sent him 
of the names, and length of imprisonment of 
those he pointed to, and without any further, 
or particular inquiries as to each case, or other 
reference, sent orders to the governor of the 
gaol (alias the gaoler, who is so styled) for 
liberation.’’ 


He would add to this another case, 
which he stated on highly respectable 
authority, and it was communicated to 
him as follows :— 


“ An individual, named Joseph M‘Cormick, 
was sentenced at the Spring Assizes, held at 
Trim, in the last year, to transportation for 
life, for having stolen two cows from the lands 
of Mrs. George Sandy, resident in this parish. 
During his detention, however, in gaol, pre- 
viously to removal for transportation, a memo- 
rial was drawn up by his own immediate 
family, or former associates, containing a tissue 
of falsehood. Upon said memorial, the 
prisoner’s sentence was commuted to imprie 
sonment for one year. This mitigation, hows 
ever (obtained upon utter misrepresentation), 
was not deemed sufficient, the prisoner having 
been released by the Lord-Lieutenant, on his 
late visit to Trim, previously to the expiration 
of the legal term of confinement. M‘Cor- 
mick’s first act, upon liberation, was to sume 
mon Mrs, George Sandy to the Sessions of 
Duleek for an alleged debt, which she was so 
far from having incurred, that, in the particular 
instance of his claim (not to mention others), 
she had showed him the most unbounded 
kindness, His claim was not only rejected by 
the magistrates, but M‘Cormick himself was 
remitted to gaol, upon Mrs. Sandy’s affidavit 
of dread to her property from his persecution. 
The prisoner left the Court of Duleek, ac- 
knowledging that he could not in Ireland find 
two securities in ten pounds each, and subse- 
quently, on his way to gaol (where he now is), 
told the serjeant of police that he had sum- 
moned Mrs. Sandy for the mere purpose of 
annoyance and revenge. His character 
(quite irrespectively of this transaction) can 
be proved by respectable witnesses to be a 
most abandoned one,” 


The noble Lord had referred to the state 
of the calendar, to show that crime had 
diminished in Ireland; but he would tell 
the noble Lord that a more fallacious cri- 
terion he could not have taken. It wasa 
notorious fact—a fact of which the noble 
Lord could not be ignorant—that the 
more rampant crime was in a country, the 
less likely it was that its real extent would 
appear on the face of the calendar. The 
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party must actually be in custody before 
his name was inserted in the calendar; 
and, as was well known, the more exten- 
sive crime was in Ireland, the less proba- 
bility there was of having the perpetrators 
brought to justice, owing to the reluctance 
of prosecutors, and the apprehensions of 
witnesses. So far, therefore, the calendar 
could not be a true criterion of the state 
of crime; on the contrary, he maintained 
that the smaller the calendar was, the 
stronger was the evidence which it fur- 
nished of the audacious extent and height 
of crime that existed. But what was the 
calendar which the noble Lord had taken 
in support of his assertion? Why, the 
Judge’s calendar of the last Summer As- 
sizes, The noble Lord ought to have 
known that this was, of all others, the 
most fallacious callendar that he could 
have selected. The interval between the 
Spring and the Summer Assizes, embraced 
a period of only four months, and had not 
the noble Lord been long enough in Ireland 
to know that it was in the winter, rather 
than in the summer season, that crime 
was most extensive? The long and dark 
nights of winter were the most favourable, 
not only to the perpetration, but to the 
concealment of crime, and, consequently, 
nothing could be more fallacious than the 
criterion which the noble Lord had brought 
forward. He would not weary the House 
by going through the whole of the coun- 
ties of Ireland, but he hoped they would 
let him call their attention to the state of 
crime in one of them, the county of Tip- 
perary, during the last year. There were 
no fewer than 1,567 persons committed 
for offences of various kinds to the gaols 
of that county, during the last year ; and 
if the House would indulge him with their 
patience, he would shortly enumerate the 
heads of some of the crimes with which 
these persons were charged, together with 
the number in each class. They were :— 
For murder, fifty-four ; for shooting at with 
intent to murder, twenty; for assault, 
with intent to murder, seventy-three ; for 
manslaughter, fifty-one; for sacrilege, 
eleven. There was another crime which 
had not until lately been known in Ire- 
land, and which he sincerely regretted 
should be found to exist there at all— 
that was the crime of assault with an un- 
natural intent, and the number committed 
for that crime, he was sorry to say, was 
no fewer then twenty-one. These were 
some of the principalof the crimes for which 
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these 1,567 persons had been committed in 
the county of Tipperary; but he would 
not take up the time of the House by 
going further through this black catalogue 
of atrocious offences. He would now 
ask the noble Lord, who had spoken so 
vauntingly about the diminution of crime 
in Ireland, whether he had seen the police 
reports which had been transmitted to his 
office in the Castle? Had he seen the 
report which had been received from the 
police magistrates of Dublin? If he had 
not been misinformed, the noble Lord had 
received a report from those magistrates, 
informing him that, so far from crime 
having diminished since the last summer, 
it had increased, not merely by the score, 
but by the hundred. He had received a 
letter from a gentleman who had seen the 
report, forwarded to the Government- 
Office, and in that letter it was distinctly 
stated, that every description of crime had 
frightfully increased, with the exception 
of three, namely, treason, sedition, and one 
other crime. If the noble Lord had re- 
ceived such a report as this, ought he not 
to have stated the fact. He had received 
copies of the Hue and Cry, and the 
last that had reached him certainly did 
not go to confirm the statement made by 
the noble Lord; but it was clear that the 
noble Lord had not seen this document, 
or he never would have stated, as he had 
done, that an improvement had taken 
place in Ireland with respect to crime. He 
had not received the Hue and Cry of Sa- 
turday last, but he would give to the House 
a summary of the contents of the previous 
one, for the weeks beginning the 12th of 
January, and ending the 11th of February. 
Now what were the particulars of the 
offences which appeared by this official 
document tohave been committed in a 
single month, and the rewards which were 
offered by the Government for bringing 
the perpetrators to justice ?— 
Jan, 12.—House burning .........+.. 30 
Ditto with corn and potatoes.. 40 
Armed parties attacking six 
houses and robbing arms .. 40 
17.—Attacking houses and murder 100 
24,— Murder of one and severe beat- 
ing of others ....ee0++ «2 40 


25.—Murder......... coves coves 50 
26.—Attacking two houses, robbing 
guns and firing ...+....6- 50 


Murder, firing shots, and beats 
IDG... aw ee. vva sexe veces OO 
27.—Maliciously attacking churches 
in the county of Dublin,... 40 
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30.—Placing stones on road to upset 
and rob Cork mail........ 30 
Feb. 1.—Firing atand wounding...., .. 50 
Forcibly attacking a house and 
beating a man and his 
CE -isctuctcaseaiedes “OO 
Breaking into a house, beating 
a man until he was insensi- 
ble, and also beating another 
man, his wife and daughter... 50 
7.—Attacking and wounding sol- 
CR ck Vesey e ceeeiecese. 
Attacking glebe house, and 
throwing stones intoit .... 30 
The attack on the soldiers was a most 
atrocious one, but he should best describe 
it by reading to the House the proclama- 
tion in which the reward for the apprehen- 
sion of the perpetrators was offered :— 

“ And whereas it has been represented to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, that on the 3ist ultimo, as a 
party of military, consisting of a corporal and 
two privates of the 22d Regiment, were es- 
corting a deserter from the 66th regiment from 
Tipperary to Michelstown, they were attacked 
near the wood of Glengurra, parish of Kil- 
kenny, and county of Limerick, by upwards of 
fifty persons, who beat them in the most savage 
manner with stones, fractured the skull of one, 
inflicted four severe wounds on the head of 
another, and stabbed the third with his own 
bayonet, enabling the prisoner to escape.” 


Now, he asked, did this document bear 
out the statement of the Noble Lord? He 
might furnish similar proof of the fallacy 
of the noble Lord’s statement from other 
counties, but he would only instance the 
county of Cavan to show that the use 
which the Lord-Lieutenant had made of 
the prerogative of mercy in enlarging pri- 
soners, so far from diminishing crime, had 
tended only to increase it. They had 
heard that pacificators had been sent by 
the Dublin Association through the coun- 
try, for the purpose of promoting peace, 
and getting names placed on the registry. 
He had received letters from three persons 
of the highest respectability and credit, 
residing in the county to which he referred, 
on the subject of the proceedings of these 
pacificators. The first of these letters 
contained the following statement :— 
“The Dundevan tenants were all visited, 
a few nights ago, by a body of at 
least 400 men, who ordered their workmen 
and servants to leave them, on pain of death, 
which they have done accordingly. They 
fired a shot at each house after delivering their 
message. I hear and , of ' 
have been visited in like manner as the Dun- 
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' came down 
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the order of the day, intended to operate on 
the registry. The priests are the whole and 
sole cause of all these violent practices. One of 
ths labourers and servants of the Dundevan 
people went to the priest to know whether 
they might finish their halfyear which is nearly 
expired.” 


This, then, was the peace which the pa- 
cificators had produced, and these were 
the means by which attention to the re- 
gistry was enforced. The next letter he 
should read was dated the 25th of Jan- 
uary. It was as follows :-— 

“ On Monday night, the 23d instant, a large 
party of Dan’s nocturnal legislators assem- 
bled at some place near the New Mills, and 
to a land called Wenies on the 
old road from Cavan to Castleterra, to the 


' house of a Philip Reilly, that they thought 


ought to have registered last sessions; and 
after giving him their directions, and threat- 
ening him with all kinds of destruction, they left 
him firing several shots ; their music began, 
and they marched to Castleterra, and then to, 
Drumgoohan, the property of the rev. Wm. 
Beatty, where I live, and visited Charles and 
Edward M‘Cabe, and Phillip Tully ; and after 
using the same kind of arguments they had 
used before to Reilly, and firing several shots, 
they went to Cloneny, tothe Wood Ranger, 
Peter Smith, who had some people summoned 
for the next day, for cutting timber, and used 
such threats, &c., to him, that he declined to 
prosecute, 

‘* A similar party has been parading in the 

adjoining parish of Drung, threatening de- 
struction to all who pay tithe.” 
Was the noble Lord surprised that he 
did not find in the calendar a report of 
crimes like these—crimes that were suffici- 
ent in themselves to shock the frame of 
any society? But when it could not be 
denied that such a state of things existed, 
and that, too, to a serious extent, was it 
not a little too much to be told that crime 
in Ireland had diminished? He hoped 
the House would allow him to read 
to them one other instance of the re- 
sult of that miscalled species of peaceful 
agitation pursued by the pacificators, The 
letter to which he now referred was dated 
the Ist of February, and it contained the 
following passage :— 

“Tam just this moment informed by F- 
Thompson, Esq. J.P., that it appeared in evi- 
dence at Cavan Petty Sessions, yesterday, 
sworn to by five or six witnesses, that these 


| parties visited the houses of several persons 


who had leases, which they made them pro- 
duce, and threatened them with destruction if 


devan people, and their workmen and servants | they did not come forward to register next 


ordered away. Intimidation and terror are | Session.” 
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He would not trouble the House with 
any more cases of this description, though 
he had many others which he might ad- 
duce. He thought he had now shown 
that the noble Lord had not displaced a 
single fact contained in the statement 
which he had originally made, and that 
the charge which he had been compelled 
to bring forward against the Executive 
Government of Ireland was fully esta- 
blished. Indeed, the noble Lord had not 
undertaken to deny that charge; on the 
contrary, he had in terms admitted it. He 
could not, of course, expect the noble 
Lord to give any answer to the additional 
facts which he now stated; but: perhaps 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Sheil), 
who had just returned from Ireland, and 
had no doubt made it his business to get 
full information on the subject, would be 
able to satisfy the House that the whole of 
the statements was unfounded. Before he 
sat down he wished to mention another 
case, that of Lord Miltown, who had been 
in the commission of the peace for the 
counties of Dublin and Wicklow, but was 
dismissed from that office by Lord Angle- 
sey, because he had taken part at anti- 
tithe meetings. After his dismissal Lord 
Miltown became a member of the Roman 
Catholic Association, presided at its 
meetings, and made speeches, to say the 
least of them, of a strong nature; and 
what was the result? Why that he was 
taken by the hand by Lord Mulgrave, and 
restored to the commission of the peace, 
He was sensible that he had trespassed 
too long on the attention of the House. He 
thanked them for the indulgence which 
they had shown him, and would now sit 
down, repeating the charge which he had 
made against the Executive Government of 
Ireland of having abused the prerogative of 
mercy. He was ready to prove that charge, 
and if the noble Lord would grant him a 
Committee for the purpose, and he invited 
him to do so, he would undertake to 
substantiate every statement which he had 
made. 

Mr. Smith O’Brien observed, that the 
hon. and learned Member who had last 
spoken, had addressed the House for an 
hour and three quarters, and yet there 
was not one word in all that long speech 
that bore upon the question then before 
the House. The question for debate was 
whether municipal corporations were to be 
granted to Ireland. After the able and 
powerful manner in which the subject had 
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been discussed, he felt that he had not 
the power to add perhaps anything to 
the arguments which had already con- 
vinced the House that they ought to pass 
such a Bill; but the country to which he 
belonged had a claim upon her repre- 
sentatives to enforce the demand which 
was now made, and to appeal (and he was 
sure it would not be in vain) to the sym- 
pathies of the British people, and of that 
House. He had to consider the argu- 
ments of their opponents, which might be 
placed under a few simple heads. One 
set of Gentlemen contended that corporate 
institutions were not necessary for good 
government in any country, and they in- 
stanced Birmingham and Manchester to 
sustain their arguments. By others it 
was contended that they would, by passing 
this Bill, transfer a monopoly from Pro- 
testants to Catholics, and especially that it 
would increase the power of an individual 
possessed already of enormous power in Ires 
land. It was also contended that municipal 
corporations would be merely schools for 
agitation, and those persons considered the 
new corporations would be the means of 
severing the connexion between the two 
countries and the subversion of the Irish 
Protestant Church. As far as he could 
understand the question, this was the sum 
of the reasoning against which he had to 
contend. Ifthe argument were as to cen- 
tral administration, or the !ocal adminis- 
tration of affairs in the cities and towns in 
Ireland, that, he admitted, would be a 
most important point to discuss. Accord- 
ing to this Bill the functions which had 
hitherto been performed by a complicated 
system of boards would devolve upon tho e 
local bodies who had the best opportuni- 
ties of knowing how they ought to be per- 
formed. He alluded to the maintenance 
of the poor, and the regulation of insti- 
tutions for their relief, everything that 
affected the education of the people, 
everything connected with public works, 
and other such objects. The noble Lord, 
the Secretary for Ireland, had placed this 
question upon its true footing when he 
told the House that it was not a question 
whether they should have central or local 
authorities —whether they would abolish 
or reform corporations—but whether, after 
passing a Bill by which the people of 
England were permitted to exercise the 
functions of self-government, that House 
was to turn round and declare to the 
people of Ireland that they alone were 
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unfit for the exercise of these privileges. 
No analogy could be drawn between a 
system of government based on self-elec- 
tion, and one based on a reasonable re- 
presentation. The hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the House were not 
justified in supposing that if the Catholics 
of Ireland possessed unqualified power 
they would refuse to select and appoint 
Protestants equally and indiscriminately 
with Catholics. Every day’s experience 
proved the contrary. With respect to the 
argument that was used against the Bill, 
that it would increase the power of the 
hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny, 
he approached this subject with some deli- 
cacy, but he was bound to say, that if the 
eonduct of that hon. and learned Member 
were as reprehensible as was represented by 
his enemies, that would form no just reason 
for disfranchising all the constituencies of 
Ireland, and depriving them of their muni- 
cipal rights. If he were sure that the power 
of the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
kenny would be increased, and, more, 
if he were sure that that power would be 
abused, it would form, in his opinion, no 
just or sufficient motive for the rejection 
of this Bill. A long series of misgovern- 
ment had reduced the public mind in Ire- 
land to a state which compelled the peope 
of that country to place unlimited con- 
fidence in the honour and ability of him 
who had offered himself as their champion 
and the advocate of their rights, and 
would it not be unwise, unworthy, and 
unjust, to make the fruits of their own 
injustice an argument for its continuance ? 
The course which the Conservatives pur- 
sued necessarily augmented the power of 
the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
kenny; it induced many men to associate 
and co-operate with him, who did not 
approve of some of the principles which 
the hon. and learned Member avowed, 
but who still had one cause in common 
with him,—viz. a determination to resist 
the degradation of their country. An- 
other argument made use of by the oppo- 
nents of this Bill was, that it would tend 
to weaken the connexion between the two 
countries. Slender, indeed, must that con- 
nexion be if it could be endangered by the 
granting of municipal institutionsto Ireland 
the true bond of connection between the 
two countries was their mutual interest, and 
if that House consented to disturb that 
interest, and to add insult to injury, though 
but forty Irish representatives yoted on the 
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last occasion for the repeal of the union, 
double that number would be found to 
declare that the conduct of the united 
Parliament was such that Ireland could no 
longer endure the legislative union. The 
people of Ireland had made up their minds 
—they were determined to have their just 
rights—they sought no more, they would 
not be content with less. What had that 
House done to relieve them from the odious 
impost of tithes ? Did they suppose that 





| they could make the people of Ireland pay 
| tithes? If that House was determined to 
| uphold the Protestant Church—and the 
|time he feared had arrived when they 
| could no longer do so—it could only be 
| done by reducing that Church to moderate 
| dimensions, and taking away from it the 
| character of an odious ascendancy. What 
| had been the consequence of the course 
which the Conservatives took with regard 
to this question? It had created the 
Association in Dublin. They had seen 
that body collecting tribute from every part 
of the country, and enrolling amongst its 
Members men of every station and of every 
persuasion; they had seen the debates 
carried on with a regularity and an ability 
that would do honour to that House; 
they had seen it extending its ramifications 
throughout every part of the country, and 
exercising an influence which was almost 
unparalleled in any country. If they 
rejected this Bill, did they imagine that 
their idle denunciations would suppress 
that association. The public mind in 
Ireland stood in the same attitude which 
it took upin 1792. The representatives of 
Ireland now told the British Parliament 
that if they did not concede their rights, 
they would demand them ; and, supported 
as they were by the people of that country, 
they would demand a dissolution of the 
legislative union. Before he sat down he 
could not help expressing his sincere 
satisfaction at the language of the noble 
Lord who brought forward this measure. 
He knew not what might be the fate of 
the measure, but he was truly delighted at 
the declaration of the noble Lord that his 
Majesty’s Government was prepared to 
stand or fall by its success. If the 
present Administration were in real 
danger, let them appeal to the country 
to decide this great question. They could 
not have a nobler opportunity for making 
that appeal than upon the simple question 
whether or not they were right in offering 
to Ireland free institutions, 
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Mr. Vesey: said Unwilling as I feel 
to prolong the debate, and anxious as I am 
to avoid all subjects foreign to the 
great subject now under deliberation, I feel 
myself imperatively called upon to make 
a few observations to the House to cor- 
roborate the statement of my _ learned 
Friend, the Member for Bandon, relative to 
a case in which I am almost personally con- 
cerned as involving the character of my noble 
Relative with regard to the manner in 
which he has discharged his duties of 
Lord-Lieutenant of the Queen’s County in 
this particular case, namely, that of Mr. 
Cassidy, and if the House will bear with 
me for a very short time I will briefly 
recapitulate the reason, why my relative 
refused to recommend Mr, Cassidy for 
the commission of the peace, and I will 
also prove the incorrectness of, the 
statements made by the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for Ireland, when he attempted 
the other evening to justify Mr, Cassidy’s 
appointment, This Gentleman was recom- 
mended by Lord de Vesey by several 
Members cf the Queen’s County liberal 
club, many of whom I believe are also 
members of the National Association, and 
although Lord de Vesey knew the general 
character of Mr, Cassidy he yet thought 
to make the most minute and accurate 
inquiries on the subject and on ascertain- 
ing the actual facts he wrote the following 
letter to Government. 

“ Abbeyleix, Feb, 2, 1836.—Sir, I had an 
opportunity yesterday, at the road sessions, 
where there was a large assemblage of Magis- 
trates, to make inquiries respecting the gentle. 
man for whose appointment to the commission 
of the peace an application had been made 
to his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant. Mr. 
Cassidy is, I have reason to believe, though 
T could not accurately ascertain the fact, 
a clerk in his brother’s distillery, which 
circumstance, according to the instructions I 
received, precludes my recommending him for 
the Magistracy. He was, I understand, fined 
10/. at the petty sessions for Ballybrettas, for 
rescuing cattle distrained for county cess; and 
in his answer to an application from Mr. 
French for tithes due to him, has denounced 
the payment of them in the strongest language, 
and has asserted that, ‘the ministers of the 
law church in Ireland are not actuated in their 
proceedings by the holy spirit of Christianity.’ 
As Ihave received my information from the 
best authority, I should consider it a gross 
dereliction of my duty were I to recommend 
for the administration of the law, persons 
whose example has given encouragement to 
the prevailing disposition to resist the law.” 


The facts contained in this letter (from 
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documents which I now peasess) I can 
fully corroborate. In the first place, with 
regard to his being clerk in his brother’s 
distillery, I now hold in my hand two 
letters addressed to some customers of his 
brother’s, the one a receipt and the other 
a bill demanding payment for articles 
purchased in the distillery, both of which 
documents are signed by his name, and 
both dated in August and September, 
1836, at the very period he was appointed 
a Magistrate. Now, Sir, by this appoint. 
ment, the Government have transgressed 
the rules which they transmit to the Lord- 
Lieutenants of counties—namely, that they 
shall not recommend for the commission 
of the peace any person connected with a 
distillery. As to the next point, relative 
to the outrage committed by Mr, Cassidy, 
in connexion with his resistance of Grand 
Jury cess, I have here a document which 
will prove to the House, notwithstanding 
the statement of the noble Lord, that Mr, 
Cassidy was not present at the outrage 
complained of, and that he had actually 
reproved his servants for having coms 
mitted a breach of the peace, that Mr. 
Cassidy himself was the person who made 
the rescue. I have here the sworn infor- 
mation of the cess collector in which he 
deposes :— 

“Jacob Henry, of Closeland, in the said 
county, saith, that he was duly authorised by 
warrant under the hand and seal of William 
Kinsella, high constable and collector of the 
barony of Portnahinch, to collect a part of the 
county cess. Deponent further states, that on 
Monday, the 21st instant,he went and demanded 
the amount of Mr. Robert Cassidy, part of the 
said tax due for the lands he holds in Bally- 
tayduff, at the same time producing to the 
said Robert Cassidy his warrant, and also 
receipts for the said amount, filled and signed 
by the said Kinsella. Deponent further states, 
that the said Cassidy refused to pay the said 
tax, upon which deponent said he would seize 
for the amount; whereupon the said Cassidy 
said, ‘Seize as soon as you please,’ or words 
to that effect. On deponent’s proceeding so 
to do, and turning into the said Cassidy’s 
yard, he was met by the said Cassidy, who 
called to his steward (Austin Cavanagh), and 
ordered him not to let this deponent take any- 
thing off the lands. Deponent then seized a 
horse and cart which were in the yard, when 
the said Robert Cassidy did, aided and as- 
sisted by Austin Cavanagh, rescue said horse 
and cart by taking hold of the horse by the 
bridle, and saying, he would not allow depo- 
nent to take him,” 

Mr, Cassidy was in consequence of this 
act, fined 10/., and never appealed, so 
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clear and conclusive was the case against 
him. The steward was either not fined, 
or else escaped with a mitigated penalty, 
as he had evidently only acted under his 
master’s orders. Two days afterwards 
another seizure was attempted and made; 
the servants, following their master’s ex- 
ample, effected another rescue in a most 
riotous manner, on the King’s highway, 
and arrived with spades and pitchforks, 
and other offensive weapons, as will be 
proved by the following affidavit :— 


“ William Kinsella, of Coolbanagher, in 
Queen’s county, collector of the county tax 
for the barony of Portnahinch, saith, that on 
Tuesday, the 22nd inst., he went to the lands 
of Mr. Robert Cassidy, of Jamestown, to col- 
lect a part of said tax, and on demanding the 
amount due by said Robert Cassidy was re- 
fused; whereupon deponent seized a mare, 
the property of said Robert Cassidy, for said 
amount of tax due, and was in the act of 
bringing her to Ballybrittas pound, when he 
was followed by James Byrne, and a boy, that 
deponent heard and believes was Patrick Ca- 
vanagh, son to said Robert Cassidy, steward. 
He was also met on the road in Jamestown 
by a number of men—viz., Austin Cavanagh 
(steward), Edward Malone, Timothy Strong, 
both the latter armed with forks in their hands, 
Edward Malowny, Bryan Dunne, and Michael 
Dunne; some of the latter men had shovels 
in their hands. Deponent further states, on 
said James Byrne coming up, he seized said 
mare, assisted by said Edward Malone, who 


appeared with a pitchfork in his hand, and | 
| appointment of such a person, I should have 


raised it in a fighting position. The other 
persons above-named also assisted, and said 
the mare should go back, and Austin Cavanagh 
(steward) said at the same time what their 
master had done, they would now do the same, 
and thereon they, in a riotous manner, rescued 
said mare from deponent.” 

Notwithstanding these facts, which were 
circumstantially made known to the Go- 
vernment, this gentleman has been ap- 
pointed to the commission of the peace, 
and now sits on the very bench adminis- 
tering the law with the actual Magistrates 


by whom he was convicted of a breach of 


the law. Mr. Cassidy has, moreover, no 
property in the Queen’s County; he is 
only a 10/. freeholder in that county, and 
in the very district to which he has been 
appointed, there are no less than eleven 
most efficient, intelligent, and active Ma- 
gistrates, who are constant and assiduous 
attendants at the petty sessions. As to 
who may be the gentlemen of high rank, 
station, and character, who recommended 
Mr. Cassidy, I cannot make out, as the 
noble Lord would not favour me with even 
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one of their names; but this I will assert, 
that there is scarcely a resident proprietor 
in the county, whatever may be his rank 
or station, whose feelings have not been 
greatly outraged at this most extraordinary 
appointment of the Government. The 
noble Lord stated, that the Government 
were quite justified in this act of theirs, as 
Lord Oxmantown had recommended him 
for the King’s county; but, Sir, the cases 
are widely different. In the Queen's 
County he has no property, and is, in fact, 
only a 102. freeholder, while all his pro- 
perty lies in the King’s County. But, 
Sir, Lord Oxmantown was not aware of 
the outrage he had committed, or else he 
never would have recommended him, as 
the following extract from a letter I have 
just received from Lord Oxmantown will 
prove :— 

“T can have no hesitation in saying, that 
had I been applied to by a Magistrate of the 
Queen’s County to recommend him as a proper 
person to be appointed Magistrate for the 
King’s County, knowing that he, a Magistrate, 
had been convicted by the Magistrates of the 
King’s County for an offence against the laws, 
such as you have described, and by neglecting 
to appeal, had admitted his guilt, I should not, 
for a moment, have thought of recommending 
such a person. ‘To have recommended any 
one under such circumstances, would have 
been, in my opinion, highly improper; had 
the Government, notwithstanding, forced the 


felt that they had taken a course which could 
I have always thought, that 
magisterial appointments were not to be made 
on political grounds, and, therefore, that the 
Government were not to interfere with the 
lieutenants of counties in the appointment of 
the magistracy, except where there was clearly 
an abuse of authority, the lieutenant refusing 
to recommend, without sufficient reason, a per 
son having an indisputable claim to the com- 
mission of the peace from his property and 
station in the county; and while I have 
always felt that a very grave imputation ine 
deed would attach to any lieutenant of a 
county for the abuse of his authority, I have 
also thought, that an equally grave imputation 
would lie against Government for an abuse of 
theirs.” 


Now, Sir, to that doctrine I fully and 
cordially subscribe—on that principle so 
admirably set forth by Lord Oxmantown, 
Lord de Vesey has invariably acted ; but 
have the Government been guided by the 
same principle—have they been guided in 
their appointments by the strict rule of 


impartiality? The following statement 
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of Lord Oxmantown will fully demon- 
strate that they have not :— 


“There is one fact more, which I think it 
right to mention to you—that the Government 
have made an appointment in this county of 
which I disapproved; it was in the case of 
Mr. Bannan, a Roman Catholic, who was 
recommended by the county Members. Of 
Mr. Bannan, personally, I know nothing; to 
his appointment as a magistrate my objection 
was, that he had no property whatever in the 
King’s County, and none in any other county 
which could be considered as conferring upon 
him a claim to the commission of the peace. 
As he was recommended by the county Mem- 
bers, out of respect to that recommendation I 
felt it to be my duty to make full inquiry, but 
not to abandon my own opinion in deference 
to theirs; for surely the appointment of the 
magistracy should not be made on _ political 
grounds. I therefore resisted the appointment 
of Mr. Bannan to the utmost, but he was, 
nevertheless, appointed.” 
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Now, Sir, when Government have thus 
made use of their power of patronage, how 
can the respectable and peaceable inha- 
bitants of Ireland have the slightest con- 
fidence in them—how can they look with 
any thing but apprehension at the Bill 
now before the House, which professes to 
give them such an additional power of 
patronage which they have so grossly 
abused, and which will throw strength 
into the hands of that party whose doc- 
trine is the annihilation of our church, 
and whose daily practice is resistance to 
the law? And while the deepest appre- 
hension and alarm exists in the minds of 
one party, what exists in the other? 
Where are their meetings, and the peti- 
tions with which we were threatened. I 
have just returned from that country, and 
I can safely assert that there is a total 
apathy on the subject. The people do 
not care about it; and in the immediate 
neighbourhood where I reside, I do not 
believe they even understand the question 
of municipal reform. And _ yet, Sir, 
among the very few petitions presented to 
the House on that subject, I find three 
from three small towns in that neighbour- 
hood. These towns are not within ten 
miles of any corporate town, and thereby 
could derive no advantage from corpora- 
tions being reformed, nor, from their size, 
can they hope to obtain the establishment 
of one for themselves. Why is there not 
some from Mountmellick, the most im- 
portant town in the Queen’s County, and 
almost the only inland commercial town 
in Ireland—a town inhabited by a set of 
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men (the Society of Friends), famed for 
their industry, intelligence, and quiet 
habits, peaceably following the pursuits of 
commerce, apart from the turmoil of poli- 
tics, and the tumult of party strife— 
spreading, by their industry, a useful 
example to the surrounding peasantry ; 
and, by their provident speculations, 
increasing wealth, and widely extended 
benevolence—diffusing employment, sus- 
tenance, and comfort to their neighbour- 
ing poor? Why, I say, have not the in- 
habitants of this town called upon the 
Legislature to grant thema share in those 
corporate blessings now offered by the 
Government to their more fortunate neigh- 
bours? Because they value too highly 
the blessings of peace and tranquillity, 
and know full well the turmoil and party 
strife that would be engendered by the 
establishment of such a corporation as is 
proposed by the present Bill. For what 
other reason but this have so few petitions 
come from the larger towns in Ireland, 
and almost all from the small and insig- 
nificant ones, or from the rural districts 
where the unfortunate peasant is forced to 
sign petitions, not only embodying cor- 
porate reform, but also in a more conspi- 
cuous manner praying for the abolition of 
tithes, whereby he is induced to believe 
he will derive unheard of benefits. I 
pray, I beseech, the people of England not 
to force this Bill upon us, which is looked 
upon with apprehension by one party and 
with apathy by the other—let them not 
be deceived by the threat of civil war so 
openly promulgated by the hon. Member 
for Liskeard, in case these corporations 
were refused, and a Tory Government was 
formed. Where are his proofs that there 
will be such a war? He has none to 
offer. There will be no civil war; give to 
the poor Irish peasant substantial justice ; 
give him a just and equitable provision, 
such as will relieve him from penury and 
want, and secure him from starvation. 
Let him have, through the means of a 
practicable and well administered system 
of Poor-laws, a share in the blessings of 
the state, and he will thereby take an 
interest in the stability of the state. 
Settle the tithe question by taking the 
impost off the poor occupier, and placing 
it on the rich landlord-—abolish corpora- 
tions, and thereby do away with all ex- 
cuse for party feud. Give us a good 
government determined to administer the 
laws with justice, with impartiality, with 
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firmness, and at the same time with a 
constitutional and befitting clemency ; 
and then, if you give us these blessings, 
notwithstanding the predictions of the 
hon. Member for Liskeard, I will venture 
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to predict that Ireland will obtain that | 


security which will invite capital, which 
will diffuse employment among the poor, 


and which will, [ trust, eventually expel | 


that turbulence and misery which now 
reign triumphant in my ill-fated country. 

Mr, EF. L. Bulwer had heard more 
than one speech delivered by hon, Gen- 


tlemen, during the course of the evening, 


which scarcely contained a_ single sen- 


tence that was applicable to the subject. 


before the House. The hon. and learned 
Sergeant, the Member for Bandon, had 
delivered a speech with considerable em- 
phasis, the tendency of which appeared to 
be to establish the necessity of appointing 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
conduct of the Irish Executive; but he 
had not heard that hon. and learned Gen- 


tleman advance an argument which bore | 


either upon the amendment proposed by 


the noble Lord (the Member for South | 


Lancashire), or upon the merits of the 
original Bill. There was, however, one 
peculiarity in the observations of hon. 


Gentlemen who, as practical Irish resi- | 


dents, had spoken that night on the oppo- 
site side of the House. They had thrown 
over their predecessors, and had thought 
it more prudent and politic not to tell the 
Irish people that the Protestant church 
was omnipresent in abuse. He now 
began to perceive what was meant by the 


expansive principle of the establishment. | 


It was not content with the little circle of 
tithes and hierarchies, but now it ex- 
panded with a vengeance, and swallowed 
up a score or two of corporations. They 
say (proceeded the hon. Gentleman), 
that one crime can only be defended by 
another, and your way of defending an 
unequal ecclesiastical establishment is by 
stifling the power of the people in equal 
political privileges. When the man in 
the crowd had his hat stolen, another 
obliging gentleman cried ‘Since you 
have lost your hat, I'll just make free 
with your wig.” You rob the Irish 
of their church reform, and then by 
way of making it up to them you 
run away with their corporations. 
Oh! but the Association has sprung up, 
and Mr. Pigot has been put into office, 
and these are arguments against corpor- 
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ations. Why, what a subterfuge is this 
—there was no Association last year, and 
yet last year you refused the municipal 
reform. The name of Mr. Pigot, then, 
never haunted your unprophetic breasts, 
or shook these benches with the tremulous 
horror of Protestant alarm ; and the whole 
/country is to be denied municipal reform 
because there is a great Association which 
'demands it. Sir, there was an association 
}in Birmingham, nay, all over England— 
this quiet, loyal England—for obtaining 
Parliamentary reform; and in the meet- 
ings of those associations language as vio- 
lent, sentiments as democratic, opinions 
in favour of the ballot and short Par- 
liaments, ay, and of the voluntary church 
principle too, were uttered. How did 
;you dissolve those associations — by 
what spell did they wither away—by 
what rites did you lay them in the 
grave? Why, you granted the reform. 
Oh! but says the right hon. Baronet, if 
you cannot put down the Association, why 
do you encourage it-— why do you mix it 
'up with the Government—why do you 
put Mr. Pigot into office? And have I 
heard that from the right hon. Baronet? 
| Why, who condemned the Orange lodges 
more than hedid? And was it not one of 
the first acts of his Government to put into 
ofice the deputy grand master of the 
| Orange lodges—the hon. and gallant 
Colonel the Member for Sligo? Compare 
| the Orange lodges with the Association ; 
| both are bad, both are symptoms of con- 
| stitutional disease ; but one is open, uni- 
iversal; the other is secret, exclusive. 
|Why did you mix up the Government 
; with those lodges? Why did you en- 
Why did you put your 


i 


| courage them ? j 
i Mr. Pigot into office? Oh! but you will 
| not take power from one party to give it 
| to another; and then you talk of contests 
| and animosities of party in every town. 


Is this argument honest? If so, why did 
| you never apply it to England? Are there 
| no parties here? Did you not transfer power 
'from one party to another when you 
| passed the Municipal Bill for England and 
i Scotland? Parties! The word parties is 
|more applicable to this country than it is 

to Ireland, for here at least there are two 

parties nearly equally balanced in point of 

rank, property, and numbers; but when I 

look to Ireland, I see, indeed, one party 

formidable from its rank, intelligence, and 
the long habit of lordly domination. 





Where is the other party? I see only the 
2D 
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people. In Ireland it is not a strife be- 
tween party and party—it is a strife be- 
tween an oligarchy on the one side 
and a population on the other. I do 
not desire to press an analogy between 
ancient municipal institutions and modern 
ones, but I say this—it was precisely on 
account of such parties that municipal 
institutions were first formed—the party 
of the population struggling for equal 
rights, the party of the oligarchy struggling 
for the maintenance of ascendancy. What! 
are the Orangemen, implacable as they 
may be, worse than the old counts of Italy 
or the old barons of the Rhine? Are the 
Catholics, ground down as they may 
be by the oppression of centuries, worse 
than the half serfs who first formed them- 
selves into guilds and corporations ? What 
a libel on ourselves! Ireland, so long 
united with the most enlightened country 
in the world, is not in the 19th century 
fit for the institutions, which ona far more 
gigantic scale grew up amidst the feudal 
ages, and which even the Roman despotism 
acceded to its dependent towns. Then, 
not contented with disguising a people 
under the title of a party, you view that 
people through the medium ofa single man, 
hour after hour; and when we are to 
legislate for Ireland you declaim against 
the learned Member for Kilkenny. Grant 
him all that you contend for, and what 
then? Are we to legislate for a nation, 
or are we to legislate against an individual ? 
Why, is it not you who tells us that you 
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will never be daunted by the physical or 
moral array of numbers—that you laugh 
to scorn allusions to the power of millions ? | 
and yet, from the height of your super- | 
lative chivalry, you call upon the present | 
British Parliament to present to Europe | 
the ludicrous and dastardly spectacle of | 
doling out justice to a people according to | 
your fears of an individual. I neither deny | 
nor vindicate the power of the learned | 
Gentleman. Undoubtedly it has arisen | 
partly from the grievances of which he has | 
been the great organ of complaint, partly 

from your own heated and unceasing invec- | 
tives, for, as it was well said by a profound | 
writer on the French revolution, ‘¢a man | 
soon becomes in troubled times precisely | 
as powerful as his enemies insist that he is: | 
but it arises also from the grateful belief | 
of his countrymen, right or wrong, that he | 
has rendered them important services, and | 
from the indomitable zeal with which such 

services have been accomplished.” I don’t 


our legislation to arrive. 
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tell you that if you pass this Bill—nay» 
if you do the amplest justice to Treland— 
you will crush the power of the learned 
Gentleman, So long as there is gratitude 
ina people—so long as there is eminence in 
intellectual superiority—so Jong the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny must be a leading 
authority with the Irish people. But the 
power of a man its for his life, the effect of 
legislation immortal. Train up the 
people to think for themselves, to act for 
themselves, to govern themselves on the 
constant stage of local legislation—give 
them that rehearsal of their liberties, and 
you will raise a state of society in which 
individual agitation cannot again attain 
the same exaggerated power. You may 
not weaken the learned Gentleman, but 
you may render hit the best of his race: 
go on legislating against the people, and 
you legislate for the perpetuity of a 
demagogue. Whenever two countries are 
united together, one more powerful, more 
civilized than the other, the evils to the 
less powerful country are obvious; she 
loses national independence ; she loses 
national legislation; the polish and 
wealth of her neighbour will drive away 
her resident aristocracy. This is what she 
loses. What ought she to gain in return? 
The blessing of the wiser laws, the firmer 
order, the more liberal institutions, by 
which her neighbour is governed—by 
which her neighbour prospers. If she 
does not do this, she loses all, and she 
gains nothing in return. And to this total 
in the balance sheet of benefits you wish 
It was formerly 
the custom in royal houses to unite the 
young prince, when he began his letters, 
with a kind of flogging-boy—that is to say, 
a boy who was flogged when ever bis royal 
highness was in fault. If the prince did 
well, hehad his cakes and sugar-plums ; 
if ill, they hoisted his double, and his royal 
highness was flogged by proxy. Precisely the 
connexion between England and Ireland. 
Ireland has been the flogging boy to 
England, and always on this principle, that 
England is to have all the sugar-plums, 
and Ireland all the flogging. Why, what 
did you all agree to give to England ? 
Municipal reform. What did you all 
agree to give to Ireland? The Coercion 
Bill. You say you are willing to correct 
abuses—you prove your sincerity by giving 
up the orange corporations. But that is 
no longer enough ; it isno longer enough 
to correct abuses in the administration 
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of power—the time has come when you 
must admit the people to a share of the 
power. This is where you stop short. 
You will do away with the flogging, but 
you still won’t give the boy any of the sugar 
plums. Do not rely on the smaliness of 
our majorities. Do not let that thought 
actuate your Friends in another House. 
Recollect this Parliament is your own 
creature, not ours. Recollect, still more, 
that a majority of one carried the Reform 
Bill; and be convinced, that if you con- 
sider the majority we may have on this 
occasion small, the majority that the right 
hon. Baronet will ever get in any Parlia- 
ment, while he professes the same political 
doctrines, will not amount to the half. 
But I have high authority on this head. 
When the right hon. Baronet vielded to 
the necessity of Catholic Emancipation, 
what was a principal argument with him ? 
He said, “ I do not go only by numerical 
majorities. I have examined the con- 
stituencies on both sides of the question, 
and I find the larger constituencies on one 
side, and the smaller on the other; and 
I do—what ? I yield to the force of public 
Opinion.” Will he now abide by his own 
test—the test he established as a guide to 
his conduct in the most memorable crisis 
in his brilliant political life? Why, what 
has he to set against the multitudes of 
Birmingham, Manchester, Salford, Notting- 
ham, Sheffield, Wolverhampton, and the 
metropolitan districts? Let him now 
not look to mere numerical majorities ; 
let him compare the constituencies on 
either side, and let him once more yield to 
the force of public opinion. You have 
had your turn—lIreland has been in your 
hands—you have exhausted upon her 
all your systems of treatment—you never 
gave us up the patient until you had found 
the disease incurable. Is it not justice, 
is it not logic, that we should have fair 
play for our experiment, which, after all, 
is only to leave a little to nature? Be 
just while you have it in your power to be 
generous. Recollect how often Jreland 
comes before you, always a suing and 
always a rejected one; beginning every 
Session with hope, ending every Session 
with disappointment. You say these 
grievances are not practical ; their fruits 
are practical. Discontent, excitement, 
Catho ic associations, passive resistance— 
the fears of the rich, the combinations of 
the poor. Practical, indeed must be the 
evils that result from keeping a whole peo- 
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ple eternally vibrating between the excite- 
ment of suspense and the exasperation of 
despair. See the state of England at this 
moment; her trade prosperous, her com- 
merce increasing ; peace abroad, tran- 
quillity at home—no foe to menace her 
safety or curb her powers. Look at her 
gigantic colonies, covering a new quarter 
of the globe. Look at that vast Indian 
empire which she governs almost with the 
easy hand of neglect ; and, close beside 
us, see that fatal neighbour whom you 
have proved that you cannot crush asa 
slave, and whom you will not suffer us to 
conciliate as an ally. We are weak only 
in one quarter—there where alone we 
have abused our power, and sullied our 
great name as the hereditary asserters of 
political rights and religious toleration. 
If in this question our constitution, still the 
constitution of an aristocracy, should be 
endangered—if in this struggle, that con- 
stitution should ultimately perish, I do 
say it would be the most striking instance 
of moral retribution which the whole 
history of nations could afford. Better 
had that constitution perished in its early 
and illustrious struggles against despotism 
and intolerance, than that it should now 
be weakened in loyalty or affection, and, 
sapped and undermined, should finally 
crumble away in the unholy cause of 
sacrificing the rights of a people to the 
fears of an oligarchy, or the avarice of a 
church. But, whatever may be the con- 
sequence, our course is clear. Of that 
people we are the trustees and representa- 
tives. When we refused to repeal the 
Union, when we placed the present Admi- 
nistration on the ruins of the last, we 
pledged ourselves to do justice to Ireland. 
You ask what we mean by justice. Justice 
to Ireland is something your philosophy 
cannot comprehend. Why, what can it 
mean but this—the just application of 
equal laws? Again and again upon this 
and the Irish Church question you have 
told us that it is for a shadow we contend. 
It may be a shadow, but it is the shadow 
of a gigantic substance—it is reflected 
upon you from the largest towns—from 
the most powerful constituencies—from the 
established and legitimate Administration 
of these realms—the shadow is the 
principle of justice, the substance is the 
determination of the people. 

Mr. George Young was of opinion that, 
though a few centuries since, municipal 
institutions might have been extremely 
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beneficial for the purpose of enabling 
the commonage to struggle the mere 
effectually against the encroachments of 
the aristocracy, the machinery of which 
they were constituted was at the present 
period of rather an expensive and cum- 
brous nature, and not very well adapted 
to the attainment of the ends proposed by 
their establishment. Since, however, a re- 
form had been introduced into the English 
corporations, the reasons advanced for 
withholding a similar reform from the mu- 
nicipal towns of Ireland should, in his 
estimation, be stronger than those which 
he had heard advanced in the course of 
the present debate. He admitted that 
there was a great difference between the 
state of society in Ireland and that which 
prevailed in the sister country ; but, great 
as was this difference, it by no means 
justified the enormous length to which 
hon. Members had gone, of asserting that 
no single town in Ireland was so fit for 
the exercise of municipal privileges as was 
the very least of those English towns which 
were included in the schedules of the 
English Municipal Bill ; that Limerick, in 
brief, or Dublin was not so well qualified 
for incorporation as Windsor. He con- 
ceived that it would be only doing an act 
of justice to grant Municipal Corporations 
to Ireland. For 44 years Roman Catholics 
had been eligible for corporate offices, and 
yet up to the present moment a single 
Member of that religion had not been 
admitted into the corporation of the city 
of Dublin. In the year 1829 also when 
the Catholic Relief Bill was passed, the 
14th section of it provided, that it was 
lawful for Roman Catholics to become 
Members of any lay body corporate, and 
to vote at corporate elections upon taking 
the oath prescribed, but yet not one had 
been admitted to the corporation to which 
he had alluded. And now that the 
Roman Catholics’ claim could no longer 
be resisted, it was said, ‘“‘ No, rather than 
that they should take part in these cor- 
porations we shall abolish them.” He 
would say that that was in the highest 
degree unjust and offensive, and a course 
at which the people of Ireland had every 
right to feel indignant. He advocated 
the existence of corporations in Ireland 
upon the ground also that they would be 
the means of bringing together the inhabit- 
ants of towns to consult upon those 
subjects in which they could have, 
whether Protestants or Roman Catholics, 
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Whigs or Tories, but one common interest 
—namely, that of providing for their 
municipal wants, a circumstance which, 
in his opinion, would go far to do away 
with the acrimonious feelings which had 
been so long mixed up with Irish affairs. 
For these reasons he would vote for allowing 
the Bill to go into Committee, and he 
hoped the House would evince, by a 
decided majority, a determination on the 
part of the British people to extend to 
Ireland the advantages of municipal go- 
vernment. 

Colonel Perceval observed, that the 
speech which had just fallen from the 
hon. Member for Tynemouth (who spoke 
from the opposition benches) would have 
better graced the other side of the House. 
He was far from impugning the impartiality 
of the Speaker, but certainly the right 
hon. Gentleman had called on two hon. 
Gentlemen in succession who had taken 
the same view of the question before the 
House. The argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tynemouth was, not that there 
was not a vast difference between the con- 
dition of England and the condition of 
Ireland, but because Municipal Corpo- 
rations had been given to England and 
Scotland, although the hon. Gentleman 
disapproved of corporations, yet he was for 
forcing them on the people of Ireland. The 
hon. Member had stated, that though since 
1793, persons professing the Roman 
Catholic faith might legally take a part 
in municipal Corporations in Ireland, yet 
that they had not been admitted to any 
share in corporate rights; and because 
the corporations had been exclusively 
filled with Protestants, therefore, argued 
the hon. Gentleman, it would be just to 
deprive the monopolising party of their 
privileges, and hand them over to the 
opposite party—a party whose feelings and 
intentions were represented by the Catholic 
Associations. He could not understand 
the justice of thus taking power from one 
party to give to an opposing one; but he 
believed that if the amendment of the 
noble Lord, the Member for South Lanca- 
shire was carried, by which corporations 
would be done away with, as it was impos- 
sible to place them in any position in 
which no predominant party would prevail 
—justice would be secured to all parties. 
The hon. Member for Lincoln, who had 
indulged in poetic flights—had thought 
fit to attack the course which had been 
pursued by the right hon. Baronet, the 
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Member for Tamworth. He was not 
about to defend the right hon. Baronet— 
a single sentence from the right hon. 
Baronet would be sufficient to put an 
extinguisher on the hon. Member oppo- 
site. The hon. Gentleman indulged besides 
in certain prophetic trances respecting the 
majority which would support the Gentle- 
men of his (ColonelPerceval’s) side of the 
House in case a change of Administration 
should take place, ‘ for,” said the hon. 
Member, ‘it will not amount to half 
of that which will appear for Ministers on 
the present question.” He should leave the 


hon. Member to enjoy the evident self | 


satisfaction which he felt in those poetic 
trances. He would not disturb his imagin- 
ings. But the hon. Member in the course 
of his speech had thought fit to allude to 
him, as having been a Member of the late 
Orange Association. He thought he had 
a right to complain of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for their conduct to him and to those 
other persons who had come forward in 
obedience to the wishes expressed by his 
Majesty ; and honestly, unequivocally, 
and without mental reservation, or equivo- 
cation, had yielded up their own feelings, 
and had lain the association at the feet of 
their Sovereign ; and had, in addition, 
recommended others, one and all, over 
whom they might be supposed to possess 
some influence, to follow their example. 
What was the conduct of the opposite 
party on the occasion? He knew well 
that the concession of the Orange body— 
and their ready compliance with the wishes 
of the King, were gall and wormwood to that 
party, and thatit was so, was proved by their 
consequent proceedings. The press, influ- 
enced by the Government, and by those who 
governed the Government — heaped on 
their conduct the vilest taunts and insults ; 
and to such a pitch did they go, that the 
hon. Member for Cavan and himself had 
felt it necessary to intimate to the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, that if 
such a line of conduct was continued, the 
advantages likely to arise from the devoted- 
ness of the Orangemen to their Sovereign’s 
will would be set aside. The noble Lord 
assured them that he would employ his 
influence to have an end put to the evil 
complained of. He did not doubt that 
the noble Lord had _ performed his 
promise ; for in a few. days a change took 
place in the tone of the press. But the 
intimation that the press received was 
given in language of taunt and insult— 
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that it was much better that nothing should 
be said as to the course which had been 
pursued by the Orange body. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Home Department, 
in introducing his measure on Municipal 
teform in Ireland, had complimented the 
Irish Members belonging to the Orange 
association on their ready compliance with 
the desire expressed by the King. What 
course, he would ask, did the Government 
{pursue to mark their sense of that 
‘conduct? They allowed the press to urge 
the advantages likely to arise from the 
/establishment of the association projected 
by the hon. Member for Kilkenny, on 
the excitable minds of the Irish people. 
The Government had been so over-scrupu- 
lous in their impartiality that they 
| would not permit any Orangeman (before 
the dissolution of that body) to hold 
any situation in Ireland. That Association 
‘had been established for none but loyal 
| purposes—indeed their fault, if any, was 
'an over attachment to their king and the 
‘institutions of their country, and the con- 
nexion between the two countries; and it 
|was for their unswerving loyalty and their 
| firm adhesion to that connexion, that they 
had been exposed to all the vituperation 
which had so foully assailed them. He 
|perfectly well recollected that overtures 
| were made some years ago to the various 
|Orange institutions to prevail on them to 
| join the movement, to bring about a repeal 
‘of the Union; and it was their refusal to 
|join in such an attempt that had brought 
down upon them all this obloquy. Now, 
what had been the conduct of the govern- 
ment of Lord Mulgrave to that body? His 
noble Friend, the Member for Fermanagh, 
had been recommended to the Lord Chan- 
cellor by Lord Headfort (the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of the county,) for the commission 
of the peace in the county of Cavan. The 
answer of the Lord Chancellor was, that 
he could not be appointed unless he gave 
a pledge that he did not, or would cease 
to belong to the Orange body. That 
might be all very right, but would the 
House call it impartial justice, that the 
Government should give its sanction and 
encouragement to an institution inthe heart 
of Ireland, in the city of Dublin, having 
2,300 and odd members, including 600 
chaplains; and should select from that 
association, avowedly formed for the pur- 
pose of opposing the law of the land, 
which never would cease till tithes were 
abolished—till short parliaments, univer- 
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sal suffrage, the vote by ballot, were esta- 
blished, and the legislative union repealed. 
Hon. Members cried no, no, he said yes, 
yes. It was an undisguised fact; and 
was it he, repeated impartial justice, 
that the government should select con- 
stables, magistrates, registering barristers ; 
nay, for its confidential advisers, members 
of this association pronounced by many 
able lawyers to be illegal? He asked, 
could equal justice be pretended to by the 
noble Lord opposite on behalf of the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, when the Orange- 
men of that country having dissolved an 
association to which they were ardently 
attached, and which they had found of 
the greatest service in 1798? It was a 
recommendation to any public office in 
that country that a person was a member 
of the General Association; while Mr, 
Leigh, on a mere suspicion, and as it 
turned out, a false suspicion of being an 
Orangeman, was declared ineligible to fill 
the office of high sheriff for the county of 
Wexford.—He had other grounds of com- 
plaint with regard to that county —his 
Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant, had been 
pleased to honour it with a visit at the 
end of August, or the beginning of Septem- 
ber, and on that occasion had been pleased 
to exercise a degree of unconstitutional 
clemency —liberating twenty-five prisoners 
from the gaol. This was notall. An in- 
dividual whose chief recommendation, he 
believed, was that he was a zealous dis- 
ciple of so-called “ peaceful agitation,” 
had been appointed to the commission of 
the peace; when the recent application 
was made to the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county for his recommendation, it was 
refused—and the appointment was re- 
monstrated against on the ground that 
the individual was not in that station in 
life from which the magistrates of the 
county should be selected. His father, a 
most respectable man, was a bleacher, and 
he had no property in the county to 
qualify his son for the office. But the ap- 
pointment must be made, and it was made. 
That individual had made himself re- 
markable for attending those meetings by 
which the county of Sligo, from having 
been six months ago, the most peaceful 
and tranquil, had now become a disturbed 
and agitated district. ‘‘ Pacificators” had 
been sent down, death’s head and cross- 
bones were recommended to be placed at 
the doors of refractory electors. He 
would call the attention of the House to a 
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passage he had seen attributed to the hon, 
Member for Mayo(Mr. Dillon Browne) in 
a liberal paper, called the Champion, 
published in Sligo, and the correctness of 
which that hon. Gentleman had not 
denied, when he (Colonel Perceval) had 
shewn it tohim. It was this: —“* Mr. D. 
Browne said he would adopt Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s advice of placing deaths’ heads and 
cross-bones at the doors of such people as 
refused to register; and he further added, 
if they were visited with greater afflictions, 
let them bear with them. He concluded 
with a vote of thanks to O’Connell and 
Lord Mulgrave. But with regard to the 
appointment which he had alluded to—of 
Mr. Kelly—he had to observe, that that 
gentleman had most effectually agitated 
since he had been called to the commission 
of the peace, and a rule nist had lately 
been obtained against him for vituperative 
language towards the assistant barrister 
while in the discharge of his official duties, 
Much credit had been given to the late 
Attorney-General, the present Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland, for his impartiality 
and firmness. inne, a plausible measure 
had been introduced into that House by 
that right hon. Gentleman, by which, under 
the pretence of avoiding suspicion, it was 
provided that the assistant barrister should 
not preside in counties within the circuits 
on which they professionally practised ; 
and this plausible arrangement was taken 
advantage of for the purpose of removing 
‘Ir. Robinson from Carlow, and puiting 
the liberal barrister, Mr. Moody, in his 
place. But he being found not quite 
sharp enough in doing the work intended 
for him—Mr. Hudson had been appointed 
in hisstead. Another measure confirming 
a degree of patronage not unpalatable to 
the government which had been suggested 
by the present Master of the Rolls, Mr. 
O’Loghlen, was the appointment of thirty- 
two crown prosecutors for the sessions, 
being one for each county. A gentleman 
named O’Hara had been appointed for 
Sligo, who during the late registries, took 
a very prominent part in forcing the 
people to the sessions ; and, he believed, 
in many other counties the crown prose- 
cutors were to be found similarly occupied. 
Mr. O’Hara was the acknowledged agent 
of that party which coerced unfortunate 
and reluctant tenants to come forward and 
register; and he had himself seen several 
placards which had been taken from the 
doors of tenants, warning them, that if 
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they did not register they might prepare 
their coffins. He had seen witnesses com- 
ing upon the table to register, who stated 
that they had been forced by the priests to 
come on the table, but that they would not 
‘(hurt their souls” by swearing to the 
qualification. He had also frequently 
seen the priests prompting and making 
signs to the claimants and witnesses when 
under examination on oath—conduct 
which, when taxed with in open court, 
they reluctantly and with shame admitted. 
These facts he would prove before a Com- 
mittee if granted. He had stated enough 
to show that the Irish government 
not scrupulous about soliciting to fill the 
most important public offices, the members 
of an association which the King’s Prime 
Minister had unequivocally condemned, 
He believed the people of Ircla.d, if their 
opinions could be fairly and without inti- 
midation expressed would be found un- 
favourable to this Bill. He 
last Session presented a petition againstit 
from the county he had the honour to 
represent, though some of the parties sign- 
ing it had, after an intimation from cer- 
tain quarters signed a counter. petition. He 
should conscientiously vote for the motion 
of the noble Lord, the Member for | 


Municipal Corporations 


were 


‘ ! 
south 


Lancashire, and he humbly entreated of 


the noble Lord opposite to grant a Com- 
mittee to enable them to prove the several 
allegations which had been made by the 
hon. Members for Dublin, Bandou, and 
others, against the Irish government. 

Mr. Dillon Browne begged to explain. 
He should not have intruded himself upon 
the notice of the House but for the remark 
which had fallen from the hon. and galiant 
Member forSligo, whohad certainly quoted 
the words which he had used on_ the 
occasion to which he had referred; but 
the gallant Officer had mistaken the ap- 
plication of them. He had applied the 
words in speaking of those persons who 
would receive a bribe. He had said that 
if any individual could be base enough to 
receive a bribe, it would not be too great 
a punishment to such a person to have 
cross-bones and a death’s head marked on 
his doors. He thought this was a suftici- 
ent explanation of the matter. He could 
understand, however, the feeling under | 
which the charge had been made ; he knew 
the slight tenure on which the hon, and | 
gallant Officer held his seat for Sligo; | 
and he was proud to say, that the position 


had himself 


{ Fre. 


{on the other side, 
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mainly owing to his humble exertions, Of 
Mr. O’Hara, to whom allusion had been 
made, he must say he had known that 
gentleman all his life. He had ever known 
Mr. O’Hara to be a most intelligent man; 
and he was confident that in any act of his 
he had not conducted himself in a manner 
inconsistent with his public duty. 

Viscount Ifowick said, he feit that 
he should act more in conformity with 
the general wish of the House than with 
the practice of some hon. Members, 
in not following the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite with respect to the 
questions which he had again brought on 
the stage, and which he was totally without 
the means of discussing, And even as 
re garded the veneral subject before usx— 
the question of whether municipal corpora- 
tions should be established in Ireland or 
not (it having already in the course of this 
and the preceding Session been so fully 
discussed)—the hon, and learned Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Charles Buller) in the 
able and eloquent speech in which he 
delighted the House had so completely, in 
his opinion, established the principle on 
which the utility of such corporations 
rested, and the peculiar application of 
to society—he had so com- 
pletely established these facts, whilst on 
the other side of the House there had been 
such an absence of all attempt to reply to 
the arguments of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that he held it to be quite 
unnecessary for him needlessly to prolong 
the debate by going into a discussion of the 
general question. He deemed, it therefore, 
wiser to confine himself to this one point— 
a point which had given to this debate a 
new and deeper importance than it before 
possessed ; he meant the grounds which 
had been put forward for rejecting the Bill 
in consequence of its 
being assumed that its adoption would 
cause increased danger to the Established 
Church of Ireland. He would not inquire 
why it was, that during the last Session 
this argument was not put forward; he 


those principles 


; would not stop to ask why it had happen- 


i hon. 
(Sir James Graham), 


in which the gallant Officer stood was | and Ireland, in the anticipation of the event 


ed that, except in the speech of the right 
Baronet, the Memberfor C umberland 
he did not recollect 
any stress or weight having been laid upon 
that argument. Was these a wish on the 
| part of “those who held these Opinions to 
excite religious dissensions, and to create 
religious pre. judices i in England, Scotland, 
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of a general election? Was it for this that | culty in receiving the support of those who 


hon. Members were prepared, for party | professed to go much farther. 


There was 


purposes, to degrade and villify the name} nodack of Gentlemen who were ready to 


of religion ? 


He said, if such were the| take up the Reform Bill on that ground ; 


views on which these arguments were | and he thought the result proved that both 


brought forward, 


sense of the people of England and Scot- | 


land to defeat the views of those by whom 
this attempt was made, and to refuse to 
mix up a question with religion which, first 
and last, was entirely political. 
that he was as sincerely attached as any 
man could be, to the Protestant religion ; 


this country and Ireland ; 


| predictions, 


He trusted | 


he trusted i in the panes extremes were wrong ; and it further show- 


ed that they were right i in maintaining, that 
the Reform Bill, in spite of these sinister 
was calculated to maintain 
the Constitution, and not to form a step- 
ping-stone to universal suffrage. Could 
any man suppose, that if they had refused 


to carry the Reform Bill in 1830, though 
he was as anxious as any man could be to | 
see the manifestation of that religion in | 


but it did not | 


follow that, because he was anxious for the | 


preservation of that form of Christianity, he 
should therefore refuse to other men the 


credit of being equally attached to their | 


religion; or, that because whilst they agreed 
with him generally in the fundamentals 
they differed on points of great importance, 
he should for these reasons, assume that 
they were not to be treated as equals in all 


the privileges of freedom. But, Sir, my | 


noble Friend (Lord Stanley) last night 
said, that the object, or, if not the object, 
the tendency of this measure was the 
destruction of the Established Church in 
Ireland ; and he further said, how can his 


Majesty’s Government persist in the course | 


which they are pursuing, seeing they are 
told by those who support them, and who 


of one party or the other ? 


they might now be sitting with a constitu- 
tion, and with the Members for Gatton and 
Old Sarum, in their places that we should 
not have a revolution, accompanied by 
anarchy, universal suffrage, and a military 
despotism? But he was convinced that 
no man could look back and think that in 
such case they should still have a House of 
Commons essentially forming a part of the 
British Constitution. But with regard to 
those who took a middle course between 
the violence of contending parties, was it 
to be maintained that they were the tools 
He was the 


| more surprised to hear this argument used 


sit behind them, that the certain tendency | 


of this measure is the destruction of the 
Established Church in Ireland?  and_ his 
noble Friend’s question was, ‘‘ How can 
they go on, burrowing on like moles, ig- 
norant of the tendency of their own mea- 
sure?” He had been too many years in 
this House to attach much value to that 
argument; but he was surprised to hear 
that argument used by his noble Friend 
(Lord Stanley). When he was sitting— 
he wished he had continued with us—yes, 
when he was happily sitting with us on 
these benches, and defending the Reform 
Bill, that argument was treated with all 
the contempt which it deserved. When 
they were advocating the Reform Bill, he 


asked his noble Friend whether they were | 
not told by those who were now his allies, | 


that it would lead to universal suffrage and 
theoverthrow of the Constitution ? 


last night, because it was resisted most 
ably in the speech of the hon. Member for 
Liskeard, who said he would not consider 
his aversion to the Church Establishment 
that he was its open and professed enemy, 
and that being so it was not that he trust- 
ed the granting of the Bill would remove 
those objections which he had to the Es- 
tablishment, that he advocated it. What 
he said in effect, moreover, was, ‘‘ and 
therefore he rejoiced that the English 
Establishment of Ireland had this addi- 
tional odium, of being an obstacle to the 
attainment of civil rights and privileges.” 
The hon. Member said, ‘‘ they would find, 
by rejecting the Bill on the grounds which 
had been put forward, you would show 
the Irish people not only that they were to 
have no national endowment—that they 
were not only to be excluded from the 
advantages of a national endowment, but 
they also taught them, that to bolster up the 
Church Establishment, they were deter- 
mined to shut them out from the rights of 
British subjects.” He appealed to the 


| House whether this was or was not the 


Was 


argument of the hon. Member for Liskeard ? 


not that, he asked, the language of hone | And this, Sir, brought him to the consider- 


who refused to grant that great measure ? 


_ ation he wished more particularly to 


But certainly his recollection was much | advert to—he meant as to whether the 


mistaken if the noble Lord felt any diffi- ! tendency of the measure was to be fatal to 
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the Established Church in Ireland or not. 
If it was, let him ask how was the danger 
to the Establishment to arise? They did 
not apprehend a display of actual foree— 
they did not suppose that the town coun- 
cils would take up arms and resist the 
Church? No; bat they were afraid that, 
inasmuch as the municipal councils would 
have the power of discussion, of petition- 
ing the Parliament, where, as representing 
the wishes and feelings of the great body 
of the inhabitants of the towns they would 
wield a moral force, that force would be 
added to their enmity to the Established 
Church. Did those Gentlemen who used 
the argument to which he referred consider 
what it was that they really assumed ? Did 
they mean to tell him that the Church 
Establishment of Ireland wasso obnoxious 
to the whole population of Ireland, that it 
was so hated and detested by the great 
body of the people, that any increase of 
their political power, or any means which 
might be afforded them of increasing that 
political power, would contribute to the 
fall of the Established Church? He con- 
fessed if that was what was meant to be 
asserted by the strong friends of the Es- 
tablished Church, it was, from those who 
profess to support it, the most inconsistent 
argument he ever heard made use of. But 
what would be the effect of a denial of this 
Bill? Was it possible that it wo Id not 
be what was last night hinted at by the 
hon. Member for Liskeard? Would it 
not be felt by the people of Ireland that 
the Church Establishment was the great 
obstacle to the attainment of their civil 
rights? And if that feeling be created, 
with a political power alluded to, did they 
think they would have improved their po- 
sition by the refusal to grant them Muni- 
cipal Corporations 2? But, Sir, there was 
one ground upon which he could under- 
stand the character of this argument. 
Perhaps there might be hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side who meant to put forward 
this position—that if the Church of Ire- 
land were ever so odious, if the feelings of 
the people were against the Church, and 
our authority as hostile as it might be, 
they were, nevertheless, still determined to 
maintain both by means of their superior 
power! If this, he said, be their position 
— if they meant to say that they knew the 
Church of Ireland was odious, that for the 
sake, nevertheless, of maintaining that 
Church, and on account of it, they refused 
to grant Municipal Corporations, and thus 
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defeat that system of Government which 
they necessarily produced, their power in 
[reland would be maintained by force of 
arms—he then might understand their ar« 
gument. Then, indeed, he should say they 
acted consistently by striking out all those 
clauses that gave civil privileges to the peo- 
ple of Ireland; he said that they were 
right to legislate as they would for aliens, 
anxious to shake off the yoke. But before 
they came to this question of policy, let 
them consider all it involved and implied. 
Remember they would have not the volun- 
tary, but the forced, obedience of the peo- 
ple, if you rest your Government upon 
coercion and not upon the affections of the 
people. They must carry out a principe 
to the greatest extent. What, then, have 
they todo? Had they notrecommenced the 
very struggle they had in the case of Cae 
tholic Emancipation ? Yes, the very pages 
might be transferred from The Debates of 
1829. He could quote from that work 
the very sentiments which were then utter- 
ed by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. If, then, he said, this were the 
same struggle, let them look back to the 
period he referred to, because it afforded 
a most instructive lesson to them. He 
would go back no further than the year 
1825, when it would be remembered, that 
a Bill for emancipating the Roman C ‘atho- 
lics was passed by this House and sent up 
to the other House of Parliament, where, 
unfortunately, it was defeated by a con- 
siderable majority, led on by those who 
were then the colleagues in office of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) opposite. 
Two years afterwards, in 1827, a new Par- 
liament was assembled, and then, for the 
last time, this House divided by a bare ma- 
jority against Catholic Emancipation. In 
the following year the decision of the House 
was reversed; but, again, a majority of 
the other House, acting, as he before said, 
with those immediately connected in office 
with the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), 
stopped the progress of improvement and 
defeated the measure. In the following 
year, within only two years of the time 
when the right hon. Baronet had separated 
himself from the Government of Mr, Can- 
ning, lest his assumption of the lead in 
that Government should give some remote 
assistance to the advancement of Catholic 
Emancipation—within two years from that 
time the right hon. Baronet was compelled 
himself to come forward, to confess that 
his previous policy had been wrong—that 
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his former opposition had been unfortu- 
nate—and to call upon this House to pass 
a measure of Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion! Unwilling as he was to detain the 
House, he could not forbear reading a few 
lines from one particular passage of the 
speech made by the right hon. Baronet 
upon that occasion, in which he stated his 
reasons for proposing a measure of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation. The right hon. 
Baronet on that occasion was arguing on 
precisely the same question as that which 
he maintained was now before them ; 
namely, ‘Could they or could they not carry 
on the Government of Ireland by a system 
of coercion? Could they or could they 
not go on permanently resisting that which | 
the people of Ireland were determined to | 
obtain?” Ard these were the words used 
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grounds on which, for so many years, the 
measure of Roman Catholic Emancipation 
was resisted; and he told them that the 
difficulties with which they would have to 
contend in resisting this measure, would 
be of precisely the same character as those 
with which they had to contend on the 
question of Catholic Emancipation, and 
by which they were ultimately defeated. 
But he continued his quotation from the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet in 1829. 
The right hon. Baronet went on to say: 
**Again, then, he asked, Sir, what was 
to be the remedy? Was it to retrace 
our steps? He would warn them that, 
finding the powers they had already con- 
ferred so great that they could no longer 
struggle with them, they should be cautious 


howthey struggled with them; they should 





by the right hon. Baronet :—‘ He said | be cautious how they trifled with them, or 
they would then be commencing a Govern- | encountered a collision which might en- 
ment with nearly the whole constituent | danger the welfare of the State; for he 





and representative body against them, and 
it would be practically impossible to con- | 
duct the internal Government of Ireland. | 
Separated as that country necessarily was | 
from England, it would be impossible to 
carry on an internal Government in op- 
position to the feelings of the representa- | 
tive and constituent bodies. There would | 
be a moral influence opposed to them 
which would render it hopeless to con- | 
duct the business of Government.” — 
Let him ask, would that difficulty be di- | 
minished now? An hon. Member, who | 
last night sat immediately behind the right 
hon. Baronet, told them distinctly that the | 
Roman Catholics were daily increasing in | 
wealth and influence, and that in a very 
short space of time they would have seventy 
or eighty representatives in the House. 
Those representatives would be arrayed 
against the hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 
because, let the right hon. Baronet re- 
member, that this question of Municipal | 
Reform, which originally only interested | 
the cities and towns of Ireland, had been, 
in consequence of the course taken by the 
Opposition, a question deeply interesting 
to the feelings of every Roman Catholic. 
His noble Friend (Lord Stanley) stated 
last night distinctly, ‘‘ it was because they 
were Roman Catholics—it was not because 
they were Irishmen, but because they were 
Roman Catholics, and because being 
Roman Catholics they would be opposed 
to the Established Church, that he refused 
to grant them the privileges proposed in 





this Bill.” Why, these were precisely the 


firmly believed, that the commencement 
of a system recalling civil privileges al- 
ready bestowed, without an attempt to 
settle the question, and a declaration 


| that nothing was to be conceded, would 
be attended with consequences the most 


disastrous. It would cause a re-action 
which would of necessity lead to a strug- 
gle; and that struggle, if pursued to 
its legitimate consequences, would end 


'in a result little short of the re-enact- 


ment of the penal laws. But, Sir, could 
the penal laws be applied to Ireland 
as it at present existed? Reflect upon the 
difficultics that would attend such a pro- 


ject. Could they force back the great spirit 


that they had let loose by lifting the seal 
from the vessel, and inclose him again 
within his narrow limits? Looking, 
therefore, to the different considerations 
which bore upon the subject, he would 
ask the most determined enemy to con- 
cession, in what mode _ the _ internal 
government of Ireland was to be con- 
ducted?” This was the opinion of the 
right hon. Baronet in 1829. Would the 
difficulty of carrying on the Government 
in Ireland, upon the principle that Catho- 
lics, as Catholics, ought to be denied 
the advantages which were to be extended 
to England, be less now than they were 
in 1829? He admitted the real danger 
of it; far was he from undervaluing 
the importance of it as the symptom 
of a disturbed and diseased state of 
society. But what, he asked the right hon. 
Baronet, wasthis; would he find the present 
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Association less formidable than that to 
which he yielded in 1829? Was it easier 
now to defend their ground when they had 
given up every commanding position that 
they then occupied ? when all the aids to 
resistance they then possessed had since 
been completely abandoned? When they 
had given such an extensive political power 
to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, was 
there any safety, nay, was there anything 
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but the greatest madness in abruptly 
pausing and refusing to go further? In| 
the year 1825, Mr. Canning said, and | 
although he had not then the honour of a | 
seat in Parliament, he happened to be pre- 

sent on the occasion, and had the pleasure 

of hearing him, and his words made a_| 
great impression on his mind—Mr. Can- | 
ning said, speaking of the former system | 
of Government, ‘The rack was a horrible 
engine, but a beautiful piece of mechanism | 
—so the penal laws were dreadful, but | 
admirably adapted to the purpose for | 
which they were originally intended ;” and | 
he went on to show, that by trampling | 
down and brutalising the whole people of | 
Ireland, they might chance to carry on the | 
Government for a time, but that the very | 
first concession that was made would carry | 
with it, of necessity, all those other con- 
cessions which had since gradually fol- , 
lowed. Unfortunately the right hon. 
Baronet would not take the warning | 
which Mr. Canning then gave him. Aj 
few evenings ago, the right hon. Baronet 

felt it necessary to enter into a defence of 
his change of opinion upon the subject of | 
Catholic Emancipation in 1829. But he 
was sure that those by whom he was then 
most condemned, could now hardly resist 
the conviction, thatin 1829 the right hon. 
Baronet acted in the manner that best | 
became him. He made, by braving the 

obloquy then heaped upon him, by having | 
the courage to remain in office and assist | 
in extricating the country from the diffi- 
culties into which he himself had brought 
it, the best amends in his power for the 
fatal errors of his former political career. 
But if the right hon. Baronet were right in 
1829, he asked him was he right in 3825 
and 1827? He imputed no motives to him 
for his change of opinion in 1829. He was 
convinced that he was sincerely anxious to 
do that which was best. It was reserved 
for some of those who had now joined his 
ranks, to impute to the right hon. Baronet 
unworthy motives for his conduct. He did 
not allude to the right hon. Baronet, the 
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Member for Cumberland, but to some of 
the speeches made in 1829, by some of 
the hon. Gentlemen who had since taken 
their seats on the same side of the House 
with the right hon. Baronet. But acquitting 
the right hon. Baronet of anything but the 
most conscientious motives in his conduct, 
he would put it to himself, whether be was 
not afflicted in the years 1825 and 1827, 
most fatally for his country and most un- 
fortunately for his character as a prudent 
and sagacious statesman, with a most extra- 
ordinary blindness? Did not Mr. Canning, 
did not Lord Plunkett, and many other 
distinguished persons, the associates in 
office of the right hon. Baronet, describe 
to him, in language which might now be 
quoted as a correct historical description 
of the course of events, although it was 
then used only prophetically—did they 
not point out in language exactly conform- 
able to subsequent occurrences, the cer- 
tain and obvious tendency of the course 
he was pursuing. Did they not repeat. 
edly call upon him to say, whether he 
could permanently maintain the line of 
policy he had adopted? Did they not 
repeatedly ask, whether it was possible that 
the existing state of things could go on 
from year to year without at least coming 
to a fatal result? And did not the right 
hon. Baronet refuse to listen to their warn- 
ing voices, and blindly persevere in his 
mistaken career, until at length the fatal 
result so long predicted actually arrived, 
and which, he was afraid, did not verify the 
assertion made by his noble Friend last 
night, that they would “ refuse toclamour 
The 
right hon. Baronet in 1825 and 1827, 
made use of very much the same language 
as at present in speaking of the danger 
of the Association in Ireland, of the dan- 
ger to the Established Church, of the 
impossibility of placing confidence in 
giving political power to the Roman Ca- 
tholics. And why was it that he at last 
consented to give them power? Was it 
because the Association had been less 
urgent in its demands, or less menacing 
in its attitude ? Was it because the Church 
was in less danger? No; the reasons 
were those stated by the right hon. Baronet 
himself, that the means of further carry- 
ing on the struggle had altogether failed 
him. With this experience, with this reason, 
with this dearly-purchased experience 
before them, would they again commit the 
same mistake ? Should they once more 
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commit themselves to a system of Govern- 
ment to which the great body of the Irish 
people and the Irish representatives were, 
and would be, the determined opponents ? 
Would the Imperial Parliament once more 
commit itself in a struggle of that kind ? 
Was the right hon. Baronet now prepared 
to face those self-same dangers which in 
the year 1829 he most wisely shrunk from 
encountering; or would he again come 
down to the House and advise us to retrace 
our steps ? Having denied what was asked 
in justice, would he tell us to give it up to 
clamour, when the power opposed to them 
no longer thanks you for the concession, 
but boldly tells you you dare not refuse 
it? He asked the House, whether they 
were prepared to risk the peace of the coun- 
try, the existence of the empire, upon so 
desperate a chance as this? Would they 
embark in thiscareer? If not, he said, let 
them lose no time in adopting those mea- 
sures of conciliation which the present 
circumstances require, and which experi- 
ence told them could not be permanently 
resisted. They had already, fatally in 
his opinion, lost the best and the wisest 
occasion for conceding with grace. They 
had unhappily been prevented from giv- 
ing to Ireland the same privileges that 
had been extended to England and 
Scotland, at a time when it would have 
been considered no triumph of party, at a 
time when it would have been accepted 
by the Irish people asa free and voluntary 
gift on the part of the Imperial Legislature, 
Already, if he was not greatly mistaken, 
the effect of the boon, even though granted 
upon the instant, would be infinitely less 
than if it had been yielded in the last 
Session of Parliament. With all their 
experience, then, of the fatal effects of de- 
lay, would they again be guilty of the error 
of postponement, and throw away, perhaps 
for ever, the only chance of accomplishing 
a satisfactory adjustment of the differences 
unhappily existing in Ireland. 

Sir Frederick Pollock had never ad- 
dressed the House on this important 
question, and he trusted he should be 
excused if he stated, as shortly as he could, 
the grounds upon which he meant to vote 
for the motion of his noble Friend, the 
Member for South Lancashire. Upon the 
measure before the House, he sincerely 
entertained that alarm at which the noble 
Lord who had spoken last seemed disposed 
to sneer. He believed that the Corpora- 
tions proposed to be granted to Ireland, 
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would have a tendency to degrade religion, 
and he thought it much safer for the Pro- 
testant Church that the amendment of his 
noble Friend should be agreed to, than 
that the Bill should pass into a law in its 
present state. An hon. Member (he be- 
lieved the Member for Limerick) had 
stated, that the only arguments which had 
been adduced from the Opposition side of 
the House were, that Municipal Corpora- 
tions were not necessary, and might be in 
Ireland mischievous. But even those were 
sufficient to justify the rejection of this 
Bill. What had been the experience of 
the necessity felt in this country for Mu- 
nicipal Corporations ? The House would 
remember, that by the English Municipal 
Act, power was granted to his Majesty to 
give Corporations to towns on the petition 
of the inhabitants, and yet so little neces- 
sity for Corporations was thought to exist, 
by the parties most interested, that there 
had not been a single such application for 
charters since the passing of the Act. 
With regard to Ireland, he contended it to 
be obvious, that where an exclusive system 
had been adopted on one side, the proba- 
bility was, that an exclusive system would 
be adopted by the other side, and thus 
religious differences and disputes would 
be exasperated. His view of the question 
might be expressed by quoting a single 
sentence from a letter addressed to the 
hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny, 
a few days ago, by the hon. Member for 
Dundalk, on another subject. The sen- 
tence was, ‘‘I will not pull down one 
monopoly to build another on its ruins.” 
The noble Lord who had spoken last, 
had said that the argument with re- 
spect to danger to be apprehended to 
the Protestant Establishment from this 
measure had been newly raised this Ses- 
sion. Now, he thought that statement 
was not quite correct, for he well remem- 
bered the argument was raised last year 
by the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire. It had been said, that these 
corporations would become normal schools 
for peaceful agitation. From such peace- 
ful agitation God defend the nation! He 
did not believe that Municipal Corpora- 
tions were so much desired by the people 
of Ireland as hon. Gentlemen opposite 
wished to represent ; and, he believed, that 
many of the large towns feared both the 
expense and the agitation which the 
introduction of those corporations would 
entail upon them, Should they ever be 
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introduced into that country, he believed 
it would turn out that their effect would 
be to create the very feeling which the 
noble Lord opposite so much deprecated, 
and to give that feeling a force which it 
never before possessed. The hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny had pro- 
claimed, like the eminent philosopher and 
mathematician Archimedes, 905 mov orw 
nas thy ynv xivnow; the mov orw was to be 
the institution of Municipal Corporations 
as schools of agitation, and with these 
he was to shake the foundations of the 
Church which the Association had avowed 
it would destroy. He had the greatest 
respect for the people of Ireland, and he 
must protest against the doctrine, that be- 
cause some hon. Gentlemen objected to 
the establishment of Municipal Corpora- 
tions on the plan proposed by other hon. 
Gentlemen, that therefore any insult or 
disrespect was intended or offered to the 
Irish people. All that his noble Friend 
had proposed was, that the towns of Ire- 
land should be governed in the same way 
as Lambeth, or Westminster, or Maryle- 
bone, or Manchester, or Birmingham was, 
and that could be no insult to the Irish 
people since it was already the case on 
this side of the channel. Whatever ad- 
vantages hon. Gentlemen might anticipate 
from the proposed new corporations, he 
hoped the providence of God would pro- 
tect them from ever coming to that point, 
when they might be compelled to think 
whether even those advantages had not 
been purchased at too dear a price. 

Mr. Roebuck; 1 am happy to rise after 
some hon. Gentlemen who have spoken 
more immediately to the question before 
the House. There is something very dif- 
ficult to grapple with in the sort of argu- 
ments which were yesterday used, which 
were drawn from isolated cases, not with 
reference to the general question of Mu- 
nicipal Corporations for Ireland, but 
regarding only certain proceedings re- 
specting Mr. Cassidy or Mr. Fogarty. I be- 
lieve that we have here met to deter- 
mine whether the population of Ireland 
should have a municipal system for the 
government of their own internal affairs, 
without rendering it necessary to dwell on 
the proceedings of certain Orange Lodges, 
or on the registration of Sligo, or any 
petty grievance as to the executive Go- 
vernment in Ireland. Supposing that the 
Executive Government of Ireland is un- 
worthy of the confidence of the House, i 
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that an argument, or would it operate as 
a sufficient reason with the Representa- 
tives of England and Scotland to refuse 
to the people of Ireland the means of ob- 
taining a system of self-government which 
is found so efficient in its operation in 
England and Scotland? My object, at 
present, is to state as briefly and clearly 
as I am able the grounds of my assent to 
the second reading of this Bill, and, if 
possible, to answer some of the objections 
which I have heard urged to the policy as 
well as justice of the measure contemplated 
by his Majesty's Government. It has 
been admitted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Member for Tamworth, that 
there is astrong prima facie case in favour 
of this Bill, and he has acknowledged 
that on those who oppose it devolves the 
necessity of proving, by special reasons 
| and peculiar circumstances, the wisdom of 
denying to the Irish people those rights 
which by this Bill we seek to confer on 
them; and my immediate purpose is to 
| show how feeble to this end are the cir- 
| cumstances stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, how inconclusive is the argument- 
ation by which he has attempted to sup- 
port his proposition. Before I proceed, 
however, to this attempt at refutation, it 
| is necessary for me to learn why it is that 
ithe right hon. Baronet thinks that there is 
a prima facve case in favour of the measure 
| by which we propose to confer municipal 
| rights on the people of Ireland. It seems, 
as far as 1 am able to ascertain the opinion 
of the right hon. Baronet, that he believes, 
| that as Ireland and England are now one 
nation, and under one government, and as 
we have seen reason to give to the people of 
England municipal governments, that 
there is a presumption at once in favour 
of extending the same measure to Ireland. 
I desire, however, to go one step farther 
into this inquiry. I wish to know, why it 
is thought necessary to confer these rights 
on the people of England, for when we 
have clearly ascertained the nature of the 
necessity for creating municipalities in 
England, we shall be better prepared to 
determine whether there be any difference 
in the two cases of England and Ireland, 
and whether the necessity which is so 
potent in our case exists in Ireland, and 
whether there be anything in the peculiar 
condition of the latter country to counter- 
balance the need which is found to be 
similar in both countries. Now, I suppose 
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which we granted municipal governments 
to England was this, viz., all communities 
of men in towns have, from the very fact 
of their neighbourhood and society, cer- 
tain interests and concerns peculiarly ther 
own—interests which they have special 
reason to watch over with care, and to 
guard and forward with prudence and 
assiduity. While these societies 
these peculiar or local interests, they have 
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have | 


also general interests—that is, interests | 


which are general to the greater com- 
munity of the nation. Now, here in 
England, we have determined, that while 


the general government watches over the | 


more wide or general interests of all, the 
neighbourhoods which have local interests 
shall watch over and protect these more 
narrow and peculiar matters of concern. 
Just in the same manner we have also 
determined, that each individual has mat- 
ters and interests peculiar to himself and 
family, which are left to his own individual 
government. Thus, then, in England and 
Scotland, we have divided every man’s 
interests into three separate classes—per- 
sonal or individual; 
his peculiar neighbourhood ; and thirdly, 
general or national. The first set are 
under his own immediate and singular 
control; the second he 
conjunction with his neighbours ; the third 
he superintends in common with the whole 
nation. Such is the view we have taken 
with regard to the people of England and 
Scotland, and such, at first sight, every 
one must allow we should naturally take 
with regard to the people of Ireland. In 
Ireland, as in England, every man has 
personal, has local, has national interests ; 
and at the first glance, we should be 
inclined to believe that we should in Ire- 
land, as we have already done in England 
-—establish personal, local, and national 
rights. In Ireland (confining myself to 
the second class, viz., local or municipal 
tights) it is undeniable that there are pre- 
cisely the same circumstances of a local 
nature which have in England induced us 
to grant municipal rights to the localities 
in which these peculiar neighbourhood 
interests exist. No one who has _ the 
slightest knowledge of the circumstances 
out of which municipal government has 
arisen will denythis, The necessity is in- 
herent; it arises the moment men asso- 
ciate; and the matter we have to discuss 
is this: why we should travel out of the 
ordinary path of government in the case 
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of Ireland. Why depart from a rule in 
their case, which long experience has 
taught us to be the wisest one in the case 
of all other people, viz., to trust to every 
man the guardianship of his own concerns, 
because his interest in those concerns is 
closer and more potent than any other 
man’s? The case of a neighbourhood is 
the same; and what, I ask, are those pe- 
culiar and remarkable circumstances which 
belong to Ireland, and would or ought to 
induce us to take the charge of local 
affairs out of the neighbourhood’s power, 
and place it in some other and extraneous 
hands? We now come to the right hon. 
Baronet’s reasons—or rather reason, for 
it is but one; and I beg the serious atten- 
tion of the House, and the country, to 
the argument which he has adduced for 
this marked and extraordinary deviation 
from the common experience of mankind : 
** I believe,” says the right hon. Gentle- 
man, “ the existence of Municipal Corpo- 
rations, which admit all sects and deno- 


| minations as members, to be fatal to the 


local, or those of | 


existence of the Irish Church. Irish Cor- 
porations have hitherto been exclusive and 
Protestant—if you allow them to be open 


to all, you will destroy the Protestant 


governs in| 


Establishment ; and I therefore call upon 
the House of Commons, without further 
argument, to refuse to the Irish people 
municipal government.” It is evident, 
that in England and Scotland we have 
found, that for the good government of 
the country, these municipal governments 
were needed—needed, be it remembered, 
in consequence of circumstances common 
to Great Britain, and to Ireland. There- 
fore, for the really good government of 


Ireland, the same machinery is requisite ; 


but it seems there is something in Ireland 


_of far more import than good government, 


and that thing thus exalted, above all 
that we have hitherto thought of para- 
mount importance, is the existence of an 


exclusive monopoly corporation, called the 
Protestant Church Establishment of Ire- 


land. Before I proceed, as I shall directly 


do, to inquire whether this establishment 








be really deserving of this exalted station 
—whether providing good government, in 
short, is not a far better thing than main- 
taining aset of domineering priests in idle- 
ness—before I do this, I would first inquire 
intotheexacttruth and value ofthe assertion 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The asser- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman was, that 
the Municipal Corporations would prove 
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fatal to the Established Church. Now, 
what was and is intended by this state- 
ment? What is its precise signification ? 
Does it mean what the words really im- 
port—-that the religion of the Irish I E'stab- 
lished Church would be in danger; or 
that the Church, viz., the congregations, 
would come to harm in consequence of 
good municipal institutions? Suppose we 
take the first hypothesis—suppose we 
inquire into the assertion, that religion 
would be in danger. My first question 
is, why would it be in danger? Religion 
being in danger, in this case, I imagine to 
mean, that the Protestants would be likely 
to change their religion—and here, then, 
comes the inquiry, why they would be 
more likely to change their religion under 
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good than under bad or indifferent insti- | 


tutions? I can find but one answer to 
this question—the clergy would be un- 
paid. 
lead, in some way not specified, to the 
non-payment, in any shape, by the state 
of the Protestant clergy—and thereupon 
(thus I suppose the argument runs) the 
parsons cease to preach, and then the 
people cease to believe. Now, there are 
some strange things suggested by this train 
of reasoning. First, it is assumed that 
Protestant parsons will not preach without 
state pay. Next it is assumed, that Pro- 
testant congregations will lose their reli- 
gion, if parsons not having state pay 
desert them: and thus religion is made 
dependent upon money, and nothing else. 
I feel a great difficulty in assenting to 
this statement. I thought that Protestants 
were accustomed to think their religion 
the true one; one which kad, in its time, 
been opposed to a powerful state church, 
and had, in many parts of the world, by 
its own inherent truth, conquered its op- 
ponents; but here we see the professors 
of this religion, which is said to be based 
on the right of private judgment, and self- 
supporting truth, openly avowing that Pro- 
testantism will die out, if not fed like a 
pauper by the state. It should, moreover, 
be recollected, that the Catholic religion 
has, in Ireland, no state pay ; it is, never- 
theless, believed, that although wholly 
voluntary and unpaid, it will be too 
strong for Protestantism if they are 
both left to depend upon their own 
unaided strength and truth. This speaks 
not well for the faith of those who use 
the argument. They must have buta poor 
opinion of the force of the truth, or they 
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must believe that they ought to doubt 
their own faith. Butit may be said, that 
Tam not putting the right case—that it 
is not the religion of th 1e congregations 
that Is in danger, but the congregations 
themselves. The dread is not that the 
people are likely to lose their faith, but 
that they will lose their lives. Now, 
really, if this be intended, it is a great 
pity that it had not been plainly and 
openly said; and what is it that is said 
by this—why, that it you allow the large 
majority of the people of Ireland to regu- 
late their own municipal affairs, the first 
thing they will proceed to effect is the 
murder of all the Protestants. Can any 
thine wild, so outrageous, so tho- 
roughly contemptible, as such an argu- 
ment; because you allow the Irish to re- 
eulate the li ehting, watching, and paving, 
of their towns, to determine how the rub- 
bish shall be carried away, how the pick- 
pockets shall be guarded against, and so 
on, the Catholics will incontinently pro- 
ceed to cut the throats of the Protestants. 
Such and no other is the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman, if this hypothesis 
be the correct one. But no, it may be 
said that you have again misconceived 
the argument. What is meant by the 
Church being in danger, is, that par- 
sons will not be paid—the Church Estab- 
lishment will be in no danger. Again I 
say, if this be the real meaning of the 
argument, it is a great pity that it was 
not openly and precisely stated, for there 
is much undesirable confusion and ambi- 
guity created by this species of talk. 
When you cry out “ the Church is in 
danger,” the minds of the people turn to 
the religion of the people, they fancy that 
their religion is in danger—and, as religion 
is held in high estimation, the alarm at 
such a portentous cry is proportionate 
to the interest felt. But it seems it is 
not the religion, but the private, and per- 
sonal, and pecuniary interest of the par- 
sons of the state Church. I may here be 
permitted to remark that the Church, in 
this sense, is just in as great danger as it 
can be—a danger not to be increased by 
any change in the Municipal Corpora. 
tions of Ireland. The majority of the 
people at this moment object to pay the 
state Church parsons, from whom they de- 
rive no spiritual benefit. The question is 
wholly unconnected with, and independent 
of, the question of Municipal Govern- 
ment: deny or grant the reform in the 
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Corporations, the question respecting the 
State Church must again recus, and must 
be settled. You do not hasten, you do 
not retard, the fate of the State Church 
Establishment, by anything you do in the 
present matter. The fate of the compul- 
sory principle is really settled, the doom of 
forced payments is sealed. Do what you 
will—insult, injure, thwart the wish of the 
people in this matter as much as you may 
—the great question of religious freedom 
will haunt you night and day. In Eng- 
land, in Ireland, in Scotland, the same 
question is mooted, and your paltry oppo- 
sition to the present Bill, will in no way 
influence the fate of that important sub- 
ject. It may be thought shrewd policy 
to bind the two questions together; but 
to me it appears that a more fatal course, 
for the very interests which you seek to 
defend, could not have been suggested. 
You here plainly tell the Irish people that 
the existence of the State Church Estab- 
lishment is incompatible with good Go- 
vernment ; and you bring this question at 
once, in all its nakedness, before the peo- 
ple. We have settled, say you, that what 
you believe requisite for good Govern- 
ment, and that which we call the Irish 
Church, cannot exist together. You must 
determine, therefore, which you will 
choose. Will you have all the advantages 
to be derived from municipal institutions 
—advantages which we allow to be de- 
rived from them in England—for the sup- 

osed benefits conferred on you by the 
Irish Church Establishment. We know 
that you are already inimical to this Es- 
tablishment—we know that you aver that 
it has ever stood in the way of peace and 
good government in Ireland—and we 
here again, in spite of your precon- 
ceived feelings, call upon you to remain 
quiet and submit to this outrageous insult 
—to this great and extraordinary injury, 
because you are to be blessed by the exis- 
tence of a corporation of priests, to which 
you have so often manifested an uncon- 
querable disgust. Oh, Sir, this is wise 
policy !—this is excellent statesmanship ! 
—and be it remembered that it has re- 
ceived the sanction of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Member for Tamworth. The 
truth upon this matter has at length been 
openly told to the Irish people; and the 
Tory party—and the right hon. Gentle- 
man—in England, is now allied to the 
bigot Orangeman of Ireland. There is to 
be, there can be, no further disguise in 
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the matter. The people of Ireland now 
know that from the right hon. Gentleman 
they need expect no hope of peace; and 
they must bear steadily in mind that per- 
secution will follow his dominion in Ire« 
land. He has thrown off the mask. He 
is a mere tool of the Orange party. He 
shouts as they shout; and to obtain their 
support, he is now fast sworn to uphold 
in all her rampant prodigality of mischief, 
the harlot Church Establishment of Ire- 
land. It may, however, be worth the 
trouble of inquiring in what way the 
| Establishment of municipal rights will 
|lead to the destruction, as it is called, of 
|the State Church of Ireland. Do hon, 
(and right hon. Gentlemen really know 
what are the rights we seek to confer by 
this Bill? and have they ever asked them- 
selves seriously this question—in what 
way can these rights do mischief? I 
should, for my own part, feel especially 
obliged to any one who will point out to 
me, in what the power of appointing 
constables, the power of regulating the 
paving and lighting these towns, of con- 
veying water to the houses, and maintain- 
ing peace in the streets, is to affect the 
stability of the archbishops, bishops, 
priests, deacons, &c., of the Irish Estab- 
lished Church. If we confine ourselves 
to vague generalities, we may terrify and 
confuse both ourselves and others. But 
when we reduce the question to a specific 
state—when we know what are the powers 
to be granted—when we know the busi- 
ness and end of Municipal Government— 
we shall quickly see through, and properly 
appreciate, the value of all this pompous 
and inane declamation respecting the dan- 
gers of the Church. Party men may blind 
themselves by this wild jargon; but the 
world will soon contemn them and their 
talk. I cannot leave this part of the 
question without congratulating the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Cumber- 
land, upon the part he has played in this 
great matter. Some men, it is said, like 
mischief for mischief’s sake; but he, I 
am sure, is far too devout to desire, and 
far too shrewd to be content with, mere 
mischief as his sole reward. Yet am I 
puzzled to discover what other object he 
could possibly have in view, when he con- 
ceived his argumentation in opposition to 
the present measure, and successfully con- 
trived to add another element of discord 
to the already too turbulent compound of 
lrish politics. The right hon. Member 
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for Tamworth contented himself with 
stirring up to the utmost of his ability 
religious strife in Ireland. The right hon. 
Member for Cumberland endeavours, ac- 
cording to the measure of his ability, to 
set the poor in hostility to the rich. The 
one Gentleman made the question depend 
upon sectarian difference; the other on 
the distinction between rich and poor. 
Ireland cannot have a good Government, 
says one, because the majority are Catho- 
lics. Ireland cannot have a good Go- 
vernment, says the other, because the 
Catholics are poor. One bands the Pro- 
testant against the Catholic—the other 
incites the poor against the rich. Had any 
one not Conservative done this, how soon 
would the destructive qualities of these 
arguments been displayed to this House. 
In the one case, we should have been 
shown to be the enemies of religion—in 
the other, we should have been proved 
hostile to property ; and loud and vehe- 
ment would have been the denunciations 
poured out against us for disturbing, by 
such wild and dangerous doctrines, the 
peace of that much-injured people. For 
just in the same way that the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth has endeavoured to 
show that good government and the Pro- 
testant religion, cannot co-exist in Ire- 
land; so does the right hon. Member for 
Cumberland seek to prove, that property 
and good Government must also be sworn 
enemies. I cannot but admire the be- 
nignant inspiration in obedience to which 
they both have laboured on this memo- 
rable occasion. There is one argument 
on this subject, however, which deserves 
some consideration. It runs through the 
speeches of most of those who oppose the 
present measure, is constantly influencing 
opinions, though it is never very definitely 
or distinctly stated. It is thought, that 
as the community is divided into two 
separate, and, to a certain extent, hostile, 
religious sects, the one party will always 
seek to oppress the other. The majority 
of the people being Catholics, the moment 
that you give power to the community 
generally, you in reality give it to the 
Catholics; and as the rule has hitherto 
been for the party in power to persecute, 
it is believed that now that the Catholics 
are about to have power, it is about to be 
the turn of the Protestants to suffer what 
they have so long inflicted, viz., persecu- 
tion. And hereupon a great outcry is 
raised by those who side exclusively with 
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the hitherto persecuting Protestants, and 
a proposal is brought forward, now that 
the Protestants can no longer maintain 
their former supremacy, to take power 
from both parties; and give up for ever 
after the pleasures of persecution. The 
case then stands thus; hitherto the mi- 
nority have been in power, and have per- 
secuted the majority ; it is now proposed 
to give power to the majority, and our 
opponents immediately conclude that the 
majority will now persecute the minority. 
We should remember, in the first place, 
that this objection, if admitted, is fatal to 
all representative Government. Some- 
body must govern, and the real question 
at issue in all such cases is, whether the 
majority or minority shall govern. Hi- 
therto, in Ireland, the minority have 
governed, and they have persecuted; we 
now seek to give the power of governing 
their local affairs to the people at large, 
and I see no reason to anticipate any per- 
secution on the part of the majority. It 
should always be borne in mind, that the 
position of a minority and majority are 
essentially different. The mere necessity 
of self-defence, the desire for gain, all 
induce tyranny on the part of a few pos- 
sessed of power. Now the interests of 
the majority, for the most part, coincide 
with the interests of the community, and, 
being the larger number, fear does not 
drive them to harsh conduct. But let us 
inquire how the majority can persecute in 
this case. You say they will persecute, 
because they are Catholics—that they will 
persecute the Protestants. Now, 1 ask 
in what manner? Have hon. Gentlemen 
inquired, what are the powers conferred 
by this Act on the city communities ?— 
really and truly nothing beyond the power 
of cleansing the streets, paving them, 
lighting the town, and watching. And is 
it to be believed, that a corporation will 
leave rubbish before a man’s door, because 
he is a Protestant; that, for the same 
reason, they will not pave the street before 
his house, and that they will tell the 
watchman not to watch it? And even 
suppose them to do all these things, how, 
I ask, is this to affect the Irish Church 
Establishment. Really, Sir, when this 
opposition is put upon anything like a 
definite ground, it necessarily appears so 
ludicrous and contemptible, that we are 
driven to believe that something more is 
intended than is openly stated. Seeing, 
then, that on none of the grounds stated 
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is the opposition, so fierce and steadfast 
as we see it, at all rational, can there be 
found any other more worthy of consider- 
ation—though kept in the back ground 
by the hon. Gentlemen opposite? Yes, 
Sir, there is such a reason—one not 
very creditable, indeed, not very honest 
—but one which everybody can under- 
stand. The intrinsic merits of the ques- 
tion have not been considered; the subject 
has been thought important as a matter of 
party warfare. There is no dread of per- 
secution—there is no fear that these cor- 
porate bodies will or can attack the Irish 
Church ; but it is believed that they will 
accustom the people to self-government ; 
that the great masses will thus, by the 
protection afforded them, become more 
powerful; and that the oppression and 
insult which have solong been the favourite 
pleasure of the persecuting minority of 
Ireland will thus be entirely destroyed. 
The powers conferred are not the things 
dreaded ; the immediate mischief to per- 
sonal security or to property, which is so 
much talked of, is not, in fact, appre- 
hended ; but the habits that will be created 
among the people are indeed, viewed with 
intense and uncontrollable terror. We 
dread, says the peaceful Orangeman—he 
who has been a turbulent tyrant all his 
life—we dread the agitation that will be 
practised in these corporations. ‘There is 
nothing like giving anill name to a 
thing; this fashion of fallacy is as old as 
language. Let us, however, learn what is 
actually meant. What is meant is, that 
the people of the towns will now govern 
themselves; they will be accustomed to 
elect their own councillors; these will 
daily, before the eyes of their constituents, 
carry on the business of the neighbour- 
hood ; the people will watch them; will 
acquire daily and hourly the habits neces- 
sary for the due use of the representative 
machinery ; they will daily get still further 
beyond the subjection to which they have 
hitherto been accustomed. In short, Sir, 
they will hourly become a more independ - 
ent and better governed people. Hence 
this opposition—hence all this anger— 
hence all this base dissimulation, this 
whining hypocrisy concerning religion and 
Protestantism. Religion is not what they 
are anxious about, but power—power 
which they are about to lose, and which, 
up to the present day, the Government of 
this country has allowed them to employ 
to their own individual benefit and the 
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general ruin. In the hope of exciting the 
people of England to resist with them this 
desired reform, they have attempted to 


join their unholy interests to those of the 


religion of this country: they are now 
trying to play upon our credulity, and 
seek, by the aid of fanaticism and 
bigotry, to maintain their own mischievous 
dominion, But their day is over; their 
power is doomed to destruction; and spite 
of the assistance and pious endeavours of 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite, justice will 
be done to Ireland. Before I sit down I 
hope the House will permit me to call their 
attention, and more especially the atten- 
tion of the right hon, Gentleman, the 
Member for Tamworth, to the end which 
the opponents of this Bill must have in 
view. If we deny this measure to Ireland, 
we must be prepared to govern that 
country upon principles entirely different 
from those by which the government of 
Great Britain is guided. Now, I am not 
going to ask if they be willing to do this. 
I would only ask the right hon. Gentleman 
if he can doit? Does he believe that a 
whole people, amounting to nearly seven 
millions of souls, are to be thwarted and 
insulted with impunity? Does he believe 
that at this period of man’s history, and 
by the side of the most enlightened nation 
of the earth, principles and doctrines of 
government suited for the dominion of 
St. Petersburg can be carried into actual 
practice? Let me put the question 
plainly: Does he, does any one, believe 
that the system of Protestant supremacy 
can be continued in Ireland without civil 
war? Is he prepared upon any grounds 
stated by him, or that can be suggested by 
his friends, to risk a civil war in Ireland ? 
If he be not prepared for this, his conduct 
appears without any defence. Party 
politics, I know, sanction many things; 
but in the estimation of all wise and 
virtuous men some further justification for 
this fearful hazard will be required than 
the acclamations and applause of party 
adherents; some better reason will be 
demanded of him than the desire to bring 
under his banner the bigots of the Protest- 
ant party; some further excuse will be 
sought than the maintenance of Protestant 
supremacy! The world at large usually 
attributes to the right hon. Gentleman the 
quality of prudence. He has won this 
reputation by a regulated demeanour, by a 
somewhat precise, formal, and guarded 
manner of expressing his opinions. A 
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reputation of this description is, I allow, | subject matter under consideration. The 
of great advantage, but it leads to a severe | hon. and learned Member for Bath asked 
scrutiny of the conduct of these gentlemen | why they refused to the people of Ireland 
of staid reputation and they are con-j|those municipal institutions which had 
demned when others might pass without | already proved so useful to this country ? 
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much comment. We assume that the 
right hon, Gentleman always knows what 
he is doing—that he has weighed the 
consequences of his acts, aud that he is 
prepared for them. Thus, in the present 
case, we assume that he sees the great 
dangers of his course—we suppose that 
when he has aided in denying this measure 
to Ireland, that he is prepared to govern 
her at the bayonet’s point—that he is pre- 
pared to justify before the people the ruin, 
disaster, and bloodshed that will follow his 
hopeful project. We presume that he sees 
these things, that he acts upon reflection— 
and we judge him accordingly. 

Mr. Shaw said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down, having 


arrogated to himself the office of censor of 


the debates of that House, must surely 
have had the noble Lord, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, par- 
ticularly in his eye, in the censure with 
which he commenced his speech, because 
it was admitted on all hands that the 
noble Lord had induced the digressions 


from the immediate subject of debate, of 


which the hon. Gentleman complained, 
and threw out a challenge to the opposi- 
tion side of the House, which had been 
boldly accepted and fairly met by his hon. 
and learned Friend, the Member for Ban- 
don. The noble Lord, aided and assisted 
by another noble Lord, the Secretary for 
Ireland, invited, provoked, and compelled 
a discussion on the general position of 
affairs in [reland—he called upon his hon. 
and learned Friend to go into a justifica- 
tion of the resolutions, condemnatory of 
the whole course and policy of the Irish 
Government, which had been passed at 
the great Protestant meeting in Dublin; 
his hon. and learned Friend had, he 
apprehended, given a full answer, to the 
entire satisfaction of the House and the 
country, and to the great dissatisfaction 
and discomfiture, he had every reason to 
believe, of the noble Lord and his Col- 
leagues in the Government. He was 
determined, however, not to deserve in 
this respect any portion of the censure of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
should therefore direct the few observa- 
tions with which he thought it his duty to 
trouble the’ House immediately, to the 


| First of all, no answer had yet been given 
}to the speech of the hon. Member for 
| Tynemouth (Mr. G. F. Young,) who de- 
‘nied that such institutions were useful to 
| England, and they had just heard from 
his hon, and learned Friend, the Member 
for Huntingdon (Sir F. Pollock), a strik- 
ing fact in corroboration of that opinion, 
| that no town or borough in the kingdom 
(had yet applied for municipal incorpora- 
tion, But he would not be satisfied with 
ithis. He would meet the argument fairly 
and directly. He would admit, as the 
‘hon. Member for Bath stated, had been 
| admitted the other night by his right hon. 
; Friend, the Member for Tamworth, that, 
|prima facie, they should have identity of 
| legislation, and, if possible, extend the 
| same principles of Governinent to Ireland 
| as they applied to England. He fully 
| agreed in all the abstract truths deduced 
| from historical research and philosophical 
reasoning, with which both the speeches 
jof the hon. and learned Member for Lis- 
| keard (Mr. Buller), and of the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Roebuck) abounded, and that 
was their sufficient answer—but after that 
frank concession, he came to the real 
| point in debate, and he maintained that it 
was the part of a wise Legislature to 
legislate for every country not merely 
upon abstract principles, but to give due 
consideration and weight to the peculiar 
condition and existing circumstances of 
that country. The hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman asked why they would not allow to 
the people of Ireland the power of ma- 
naging their own concerns. His answer 
;to him was this—if by passing this Bill, 
they invested the Irish people with that 
nominal power, there was a higher power 
in Ireland that would not allow them 
really to manage their own concerns, The 
hon and learned Gentleman asked, why, 
having given them national power, they 
should not also give them local power ? 
His answer was, if local powers be given, 
| they were plainly told those local powers 
would be abused to bad purposes—and 
they were told so by those who, avowing 
the disposition, had undoubtedly the 
means to verify their own predictions. 
The noble Lord, the Member for North- 
umberland (Lord Howick), said, that the 
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question of the Church had, for the first 
time, been introduced upon the present 
occasion; on that point he begged 
leave to differ from the noble Lord. He 
had himself glanced at the subject, and 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Cumberland, near him, had discussed it 
at large when this question was under 
debate last Session. But suppose it was 
so, what then? What was the cause? 
The plain and obvious reason was, that 
since the close of last Session it had been 
openly avowed, and however indiscreetly, 
yet vauntingly boasted, by those who 
were the real promoters of this Bill, that 
the object they had in view, if they ob- 
tained the Bill, was the overthrow of the 
Established Church in Ireland. The 
noble Lord asked, had the Church become 
so obnoxious to the people of Ireland, 
that if invested with local power, they 
would use it in order to effect its subver- 
sion? His answer was, such was not his 
argument; the argument upon that side 
of the House was this—the Church was 
so obnoxious to those who blindly led the 
great mass of the Irish people, that they 
declared they would use the powers so 
conferred, to the subversion of the Pro- 
testant Establishment. The noble Lord 
stated, not very fairly in reply to the 
argument used by his noble Friend, the 
Member for North Lancashire (Lord 
Stanley), that it had been admitted by 
him that corporate privileges should not 
be denied to the people of Ireland because 
they were Irishmen, but because they were 
Roman Catholics. Now, he must be al- 
lowed to say, he heard no such argument. 
The argument of his noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley) was, that, inasmuch as, in the 
present condition of Ireland, considering 
the unhappy religious dissensions which 
prevailed in that country, no matter 
whether Protestants being the minority 
and the great majority Catholics arose 
from accident or not, still the fact was so, 
and the objection was, that granting, in 
that state of affairs, this power to the 
people of Ireland, must inevitably lead to 
still more marked divisions of parties into 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, and 
therefore prove equally prejudicial to the 
one and the other. But with respect to 
the real question before the House, he 
would first clear the ground of the points 
on which there was at present no contro- 
versy. They agreed, then, in abolishing 
the old corporations, ‘They agreed with 
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hon. Gentlemen opposite further— he 
alluded only, at present, to the Govern« 
ment, he did not speak of those who were 
the real promoters of this Bill—in abolish- 
ing the old corporations, for, in candour, 
his Majesty’s Government must admit that 
this Bill absolutely annihilated the old 
corporations; but they agreed also in 
this, that the object should be to secure 
the peaceable and good government of the 
cities and towns in IJreland. In what, 
then, did they differ? They only differed 
as to the best means of attaining that ob- 
ject. The Government said, ‘ We will 
grant forty-seven corporations, town- 
councils, and all their accompanying ma- 
chinery, to Ireland at once, without regard 
to, or consideration of, the peculiarities in 
the existing condition of that country.” 
What did his side of the House propose ? 
to provide for the administration of justice, 
in the first instance, and in that respect 
they were content precisely with what the 
Bill of last year contemplated. With the 
single exception of mayors, as far as re- 
garded recorders, sheriffs—the whole ad- 
ministration of justice, their object was to 
adopt the provisions of the Government 
Bill as it stood last year. With respect 
to the police, they agreed to the Govern- 
ment Bills for consolidating the constabu- 
lary and police force, and placing them 
entirely under the control of the Irish 
Government. They proposed to provide 
for the discharge of corporate functions 
precisely as at present, by the boards and 
commissioners who now discharged them ; 
they would make over charitable funds to 
charitable trustees appointed for the pur- 
pose of administering them; they would 
abolish tolls, and then, if anything should 
remain of corporate property, and it must 
be a small sum, instead of wasting it in 
useless show or festive extravagance, assign 
it in each district for the benefit of all the 
inhabitants. He would next consider 
what was the difference upon this question 
between the two great political and rival 
parties, into which it was too notorious to 
deny Ireland was unfortunately divided. 
The one, the Protestant party, which, 
however, contained many respectable Ro. 
man Catholics, and as his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Limerick (Mr. S. O’Brien), had 
stated, there were frequently Protestants 
returned by the opposite party. His hon. 
Friend’s own case, however, afforded a 
strong illustration that theirs was no easy 
service, His hon, Friend had felt the 
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despot’s rod, and found his right contested 
to be the independent representative of his 
own constituents. He, however, took the 
distinction without meaning it invidiously 
or offensively ; he had no desire to per- 
petuate religious animosity ; but for con- 
venience, and in order to avoid circumlo- 
cution, he would designate the one party 
Protestant, and the other Roman Catholic. 
What, then, did the Protestant party say ? 
They expressed their willingness to give up 
these corporations, the more ancient of 
which were established for the sake of pre- 
serving British connexion, and the more 
recent for the express purpose of strength- 
ening and maintaining the Protestant 
religion. Seeing the change of circum- 
stances—considering that the Roman Ca- 
tholic Relief Bill had become law, and the 
Reform Bill had greatly altered the fran- 
chise—taking these things into account, 
and taking the view of rational men deal- 
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ing with the altered and actual state of 


society, they were willing to surrender all 
exclusiveness--to give up the peculiar 
political influence belonging to those cor- 
porate bodies, but no more; they would 
not consent to have them transferred to a 
hostile interest. But the Roman Catholic 
party said~-** No, a little while ago we 
should have been very glad if you, the 
Protestant party, had offered us the aboli- 
tion of those corporations, but now we are 
grown too strong for that.” He believed 
the very words used by the hon. and 
learned Member for Tipperary on a former 
occasion, when referring to this subject, 
were—“ No, no; you have had your turn 
long enough, and we shall have ours now.” 
What did those words mean? Why, this 
—‘ You, the Protestant party, have used 
these corporations for the purpose of up- 
holding British connexion, and defending 
the Protestant Establishment in Ireland; 
it is now our turn, and we will use them 
for severing the one, and subverting the 
other.” Such was the language of those two 
great parties; and what, let him ask now, 
was theconduct ofthe Government ? Was it 
their desire to eradicate the evilscomplained 
of, or only to transplant them to a soil 
where they would flourish with greater lux- 
uriance? Was their real object to grant 
to Ireland a measure required for strictly 
corporate uses; or merely to concede to a 
clamour, which they had not the strength 
to resist, a colourable pretext for estab- 
lishing forty-seven political associations or 
debating societies throughout Ireland, under 
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the false pretence and fraudulent title of 
the ancient corporations of that country ? 
The first clause, it was admitted, abso- 
lutely extinguished the ancient corpora- 
tions. Let hon. Members look at the 62d 
clause, and say whether the bond fide inten- 
tion of this measure could be to give sound 
municipal institutions; or whether it was 
not only a fraudulent pretext for some 
ulterior object. The 62d clause recited — 
‘¢ And whereas it may be expedient that 
the powers now vested in the trustees or 
commissioners appointed under sundry 
Acts of Parliament for paving, or lighting, 
or cleansing, or supplying with water, or 
improving certain boroughs or certain parts 
thereof, save and except as hereinafter 
mentioned,” and that exception was most 
important, ‘f should be transferred to, and 
vested in, the councils of such boroughs 
respectively. Be it enacted, that the trus- 
tees or commissioners appointed bv virtue 
of any such Act of Parliament as last afore- 
said, wherein the trustees or the persons 
whose trustees they may be, are not benefi- 
cially interested, may, if it shall seem to 
thein expedient, at a meeting to be called 
for that purpose, transfer in writing all the 
powers vested in them as such trustees,” 
&c. That recital proved this fact, that 
all those municipal functions at the present 
moment in all important towns in Ireland, 
with the exception of Dublin, to which he 
would immediately allude, were actually 
discharged by boards and commissioners ; 
and theclause empowered them, “ifitshould 
seem to them expedient,” to make over 
those functions; but Government did not 
make them over; and then what was the 
exception? ‘* Provided always that no- 
thing herein contained shall extend to 
enable the commissioners for paving, 
cleansing, and lighting the streets of 
Dublin, or the commissioners for making 
wide and convenient streets in the city of 
Dublin, or the corporation for improving 
the port and harbour of Dublin, so to 
transfer the powers vested in them re- 
spectively.” So that the Government, 
suspicious of their own measure, seeing 
its total inapplicability to Ireland, were 
afraid of applying it to Dublin; they re- 
served all the functions performed, as they 
were by boards and commissioners, with 
but a few exceptions, throughout other 
parts of Ireland, in case the boards or 
commissioners thought fit; but absolutely 
and without any option to the commis- 
sioners in the case of Dublin, beyond all 
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comparison the most important corpora- 
tion—the corporation of Dublin having 
three times the corporate property, and a 
population greatly exceeding the whole 
possessed by thirty-six out of the forty-seven 
towns proposed to be incorporated by the 
Bill, And besides, what did their com- 
missioners say upon the subject? At p. 
92 of their report, they stated this—* In 
fact, the present establishment of the 
Paving Board is adequate, with the addi- 
tion of a few clerks, to regulate the affairs 
of all the local taxes of Dublin.” What 
was the opinion of a body which he could 
not but think must have exercised a very 
important influence in this matter—“ The 
Central Independent Club,” or ‘* National 
Association” under a different name? 
Ata meeting held at the Royal-Exchange 
on the 13th of February, 1836, “ to 
secure the independence of the city of 
Dublin in reference to Corporate Reform,” 
how did they explain their notion of the 
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great utility of the proposed Corporate | 


Reform? In these words—‘‘ By this 
means the club will be able to wield such 
a corporate constituency as to secure the 
wards, the common-council, the board of 
aldermen, and every other office of dig- 
nity and influence.” What, in the next 
instance, was the opinion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny? It was 
shortly this—‘* The first thing,” said he, 
in his sworn evidence before the commis- 
sioners, and I read from the notes of the 
short-hand writer, “ which a reformed 
corporation should do, would be to build 
a common-hall; there is no place now 
where the public business can be adequately 


transacted,” and that, although there was | 


at present a hall capable of accommodating 
at least 300—capacious enough certainly 
for all practical purposes; but the real 
object of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was, to have a large debating society es- 
tablished there—a legalised arena for po- 
litical agitation. Whatsaid Schedule C? 
It contained the names of thirty-six 
boroughs which were to have Municipal 
Corporations, The entire population of 
these thirty-six boroughs was but 225,147 
—40,169 less than the population of 
Dublin alone. Thirteen of the thirty-six 
boroughs had no corporate property at all, 
while the property of the whole amounted 
to only 13,0977. 2s. Id. Could the bond 
Jide object of Government then be to give 
corporate institutions to those towns? 
Would it tend to promote their peace, 
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tranquillity, and good government, to sub- 
ject them to yearly elections, perpetual col- 
lections of borough rates, everlasting can- 
vassing, daily recurring exhibitions of 
party triumph, and the eternal bitterness 
of religious animosity. Could such a 
scheme really and seriously for a moment 
be defended as a means of tranquillizing 
Ireland? Was this the panacea for all the 
evils of Ireland, the remedy for all her 
wrongs? The means whereby to supply her 
many and urgent wants? The same virtues 
were ascribed to the appropriation clause 
of last year, and where was it now? 
There were upwards of 2,000,000 of the 
population on the borders of starvation in 
that country, and would the granting of 
municipal corporations to 200,000 feed 
the hungry or relieve the destitute? 
What, then, was the real object? He 
would state it on the authority of the real 
promoters of the Bill. He was sorry to 
be obliged to refer to the speeches and 
letters of the hon. and learned Member 
for Kiikenny; and he could assure the 
House it was without the smallest per- 
/sonal consideration or motive in respect 
| to that hon. and learned Gentleman that 
ihe did so. But if they had a right to 
refer to the King’s speeches in order to 
ascertain the sentiments of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, those who maintained, as he 
(Mr. Shaw) did, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was dictator of the King’s 
Ministers, surely had a right to read his 
authentic writings and speeches in order 
to learn what their real sentiments and 
designs were upon this subject. The hon, 
and learned Gentleman complained of 
the irrelevaney of the quotations which 
were made from his speeches five or six 
years back; that was an unreasonably 
long time to expect the hon, and learned 
Gentleman to be consistent; but that 
observation could not apply to the docu- 
ment he was now about to quote, and he 
heartily wished that the hon. Member for 
Shaftesbury, who expressed last night 
such a horror of the instalment principle, 
had been present in his place to listen to 
it. On the 28th September last, in a 
letter addressed to his constituents, the 
hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny 
says this:—‘ You are well aware that 
the governing rule of my political conduct 
has been to obtain for Ireland as much as 
I possibly could—to get entire justice for 
her if I can; but if not to realize as much 
as possible, In other words, there is 4 
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national debt of justice due to Ireland-— 
I look for the payment of the whole, and 
will never be satisfied until that whole is 
discharged in full: but in the meantime, 
I will take any instalment, however small, 
at any time, when to get more is out of my 
power, and then go on for the balance.” 
They were told that the National Associa- 
tion had arisen out of a denial of corporate 
reform, a denial of justice to Ireland. 
That was the greatest possible mistake. 
Corporate reform never would have agi- 
tated the people of that country if it had 
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the dictator of the present measure.“ I 
| cannot, however, again support such a bill 
| as we sent to sks: Lords last session, be- 


/cause that bill took from the reformed 
| corporations the power to nominate to the 


| crown the persons fit to be sheriffs. 





not been mixed up with other more ex- | 


citing subjects—the abolition of tithes, 


| Ireland, 


the destruction of the church, and the | 


real, 
the repeal of the Union. 


though partially concealed one of 


Ic | thought 
The very same 


letter bore authentic testimony upon this | 


point. ‘ This is precisely the principle 


| [rishman who, 


(continued the hon. and learned Gentle- | 


man) I have acted upon with respect to 
the tithe system in Ireland, My opinion 
is, that tithes ought to be totally abolished, 


and that ultimately nothing less than the | 


abolition of the entire will or ought to | 
satisfy the Irish people. I may be mis- 
taken, but these are my deliberate and 
fixed opinions. 


lof 
I heartily supported the | 


ministry of Lord Melbourne in their mea- | 


sure of tithe relicf, 
wanted for the people of Ireland, but as 
giving us a part, and establis bine an ap- 


not as giving all I | 


propriation principle which would neces- | 


sarily produce much more.” Alas! the 
poor, extinct, discarded, ill-used appro- 
priation principle !—The hon. and learned 
Gentleman then condesceuded to touch 
upon the question of corporate reform, and 
what was his language upon that topic ? 
He insisted upon his instalment principle 
here also, 


| gradation ? 
He said, ‘I supported the | 


government plan of Irish municipal reform | 


throughout, not that I approved of it in 
all its details, but as an instalment, and an 
instalment for what?” This bill was never 
found fault with as not going far enough 
in corporate reform, What then was it to 
be an instalment on account of? Why, 
clearly, the other measures mentioned in 
this same letter—and as in the letter 
quoted by his right hon. friend, Sir James 
Graham, the other night, in which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, ‘ Give 
me corporate reform, and I'll soon carry 
all the rest.’ Then the letter continues ; 
and here we find the real cause of the 
change in the sheriffs’ clause from the bill 


of last year, in the written instructions of 


The 
bill, as brought into the House of Com- 
mons, was not so; it contained that power, 
and I, for one, will not support any bill 
in future which does not contain that 
clause.” He maintained if other more 
exciting subjects had not been mixed up 
with this question, there would have been 
no call for corporate reform at all in 
He knew it to be a fact; as a 
of relief it had never been 
of; but, associated as it had 
been, with other more agitating matters, 
it reminded him of the old story of the 
on being asked what he 
would have to drink, replied, ‘* He did not 
care if it were only intoxicating.” It was 
necessary to mix the question up with 
other more agitating and exciting subjects 

—and what said the hon. and learned 
| Gentleman next? for this perhaps was the 
most extraordinary and important portion 
the letter, considering the offer of 
abolition made on his side. and the ex- 
travagant and absurd use made of our not 
consenting to the creation of new corpora- 


measure 


| tions—hear the hon. and learned Gentle- 
/man himself on this point, he says, ‘ If 


Lord Lyndburst had contented himself 
1 


with leaving the people of Ireland un- 


| inst ilted, and had shortened the Corporate 


Reform Bill to the mere extinction of the 
present corporations, | would have voted 
for the Bill in this shape.”—Where, then, 
was all the insult and all the national de- 
What, after all, did Lord 
Lyndhurst say in the warmth of debate, 
and said, as he had since over and over 


| again explained, without meaning any- 


above 


thing offensive to the Irish people? 
all, 


which the 


But, 
what was it to the language 
hon. and learned Gentleman 


'had used a thousand times respecting the 





people of England generally? And still 
more—how can the mere expressions or 
words of Lord Lyndhurst, or any other 
individual, alter the intrinsic merits of a 
question ?—and so it seems this unpardon- 
able insult-—this outrage which nothing 
but blood can wipe out, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself was ready to 
be a party to. What said the hon. and 
learned Gentleman on another topic in 
the same letter, the repeal of the Union ? 
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‘¢ For this purpose it is, in the first place, 
necessary that we should not for one mo- 
ment lose sight of this important fact, that 
we repealers are at present engaged in an 
experiment. We have not abandoned 
the repeal, we have only postponed all 
agitation on that subject to give time, 
space, and opportunity to work out our 
great experiment. Two questions on this 
subject naturally present themselves:— 
The first is, how long the experiment is to 
last? The second is, whether it is likely 
to be successful?” And let the House 
listen to the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
answer to the second question :-—‘‘ To the 
second question my answer is distinct and 
emphatic. I am convinced of the utter 
impossibility of obtaining justice for Ire- 
land from any other than an Irish parlia- 
ment.” Then they were told that the 
National Association ‘‘ was the spawn of 
their own wrong,” and that it was in 
consequence of their refusal of Municipal 
Corporations to Ireland that it had 
assumed such an attitude of menacing 
defiance. Upon this subject he had also 
a good authority to quote to the House. 
A meeting took place on the 29th of 
January, in one of the country parts of 
Ireland, where a gentleman appeared who 
had been commissioned by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself to act in the 
character of a pacificator, and let hon, 
Members pay particular attention to his 
language and the resolutions which were 
there passed. The first resolution was :— 
“That we express ouranxious wish thatevery 
liberal Member will support such measures 
as may shorten the duration of Parliament, 
extend the suffrage of the people, and 
facilitate the adoption of the vote by 
ballot.” Then followed this other—* That 
we place entire reliance on the General 
Association of Ireland—that we will 
support their views, and pay respect to 
their advice, and that we will proceed 
with the collection of the justice-rent 
throughout this parish on next Sunday, 
Feb. 5.” Now, what were the objects of 
that Association, on what was it founded, 
and how had it worked, always bearing in 
mind that we are told it was caused by the 
refusal of this Bill, and that corporate re- 
form is its first and leading object? The 
subject of corporate reform was never so 
much as mentioned at their meeting. In 
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the first place, the chairman introduced 
Mr. Marcus Costello, a barrister of talent, 
and, he believed, a gentleman of honour, 
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but, notwithstanding, who, though now a 
** pacificator,” had broken the peace him- 
self, and been punished for it. The 
chairman introduced him to the meeting 
as Counsellor Marcus Costello, the chosen 
pacificator of Mr. O’Connell, and the 
representative of the Association, Mr. 
Costello said, ‘‘ | shall clearly explain to 
you the reasons why every man amongst 
you, did he but leave sixpence behind in 
his pocket, should become a member or 
associate of the great body I have the hon- 
our to represent.” What were the objects 
of that body? First, with respect to Lord 
Mulgrave’s government :—“ In connexion 
with this nobleman’s vigorous conduct, I 
must mention a fact not generally known 
—it was my friend, Mr. Purcell, who 
paid me my fee to prosecute the two 
policemen, Scott and Porter, for an 
assault. They assaulted the man for 
giving a pound to the justice-rent, and 
when my Lord Mulgrave became cogniz- 
ant cf all the facts, he dismissed them 
both. What was the result? Though it 
affected personally but a few, the circum- 
stance fled like wildfire, and was rapidly 
diffused among the police; and depend 
on it they will be slow and cautious to 
meddle with you”—* with you”-—observe 
the emphasis—“‘ on any frivolous pretence. 
Under Lord Mulgrave’s administration you 
can look confidently for justice and impar- 
tiality.” That reminded him of adefinition 
of impartiality given by the Rev. Mr, 
Tyrrell, a Roman Catholic priest, at 
the Carlow election the other day, who 
said, speaking of Lord Mulgrave, that ‘ he 
administered his government without any 
improper partiality.” Mr. Costello went 
on— There is a great array of power 
and strength against us. ‘They have 
power enough to send Lord Mulgrave 
away from us. These occurrences would 
again take place but for the strength and 
wisdom of the present association. The 
venerable Catholic hierarchy are members 
of it ;”—aye, and as we learned from my 
hon, Friend, the Member for Belfast, 600 
Roman Catholic priests to boot. Mr. 
Costello continues—‘* But we cannot pro- 
ceed without the sinews of war, without 
money. If you but knew all the demands 
upon us; within the last six months we 
have expended upwards of 2,0007. Law- 
yers and attorneys are employed to watch 
and defend tithe victims. I do not say 
we employ them, we do nothing illegal; 
but somehow we have the knack of getting 
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the thing done. We have ingenuity 
enough.” Now observe, they had been 
told that the sole object of the association 
was to obtain corporate reform, and that 
whenever that end had been gained it 
should be dissolved, but he (Mr. Shaw) 
entreated the attention of the House to 
what followed. Sometimes when the hon. 
and learned Gentleman(Mr. O’Connell) was 
away, the juniors were not so prudent, 
and the truth came out. Let us, then, 
hear, in the words of Mr. Costello, the de- 
legated agent of the Association, its true 
and real object. Mr. Costello proceeded, 
‘‘ | venture to prophecy in twelve months 
we will break the necks of the parsons—we 
will do more, we will take care that Ire- 
land be represented by impartial, honest, 
independent men, if the clergy act as they 
have heretofore done.” This gentleman, 
then, having stated that the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy had become members 
of the Association, and it appearing 
that the four Roman Catholic archbishops 
were among the number, he would, for the 
purpose of testing the value of this cry 
about corporate reform, and also learning 
thereal notions of the most influential mem- 
bers of that Association, refer to the opinions 
of certainly one of the most distinguished 
for talent amongst the prelates of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in Ireland. He 
held in his hand a letter from the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, Dr. M‘Hale, 
in which the following passage occurred, 
The Association had been established, it 
was said, solely with reference to corpo- 
rate reform; but what did Dr. M’Hale 
say? He hadreceived a letter requesting 
him to interest the clergy in the Associa- 
tion, and he answers thus:—‘‘ I hope 
there is no clergyman in this diocess who 
will not contribute to that fund. I trust, 
too, that there is not an individual in 
Ireland, however humble, who will not 
shortly give his offering into the national 
treasury.” Observe the name the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop baptizes the society 
with. ‘ The triumph that crowned the 
Catholic ought to be a lesson to guide the 
General Association.” ‘‘ The tithes shall 
be extinguished for ever.” “ It is from 
the creation of that establishment the poor 
of Ireland may date the epoch of their 
being outlawed from the common privi- 
leges of humanity ; they can never hope 
to be effectually restored until the Legis- 
lature issue the decree of its fiscal annihi- 
Jation, after which little will be heard of 
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polemical acrimony.” He was sorry to 
trouble the House further, but he must 
call their attention to another document 
—a letter from the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny himself—a letter 
written the other day to the Association, 
in consequence of a motion he had made 
in that House. And what did the hon. 
and learned Member say? ‘I have not 
as yet received any petition for presen- 
tation, although many were signed and 
ready when I left Dublin, It is important 
that the petitions for the ballot should 
arrive as soon as possible, and as nume- 
rously signed as may be. Petitions for 
the total abolition of tithes, a speedy reform 
of the Irish Corporations, and vote by 
ballot, according to the directions con- 
tained in the printed instructions,” were 
also required. What, then, was the nature 
of that Association? And was not this 
corporate reform made a mere stalking 
horse for its ultimate designs? He held 
in his hand a copy of the Act of Parlia- 
ment which suppressed the Roman Ca- 
tholic Association—and he maintained 
that the National Association, as stated 
by Doctor M‘Hale, was nothing more nor 
less than a revival of the old Catholic As- 
sociation. Supposing that opinion to be 
right, why, he might be asked, not try 
the question by law? He was not giving 
an opinion that the Government should 
put it down; but suppose the noble Lord 
were advised that the inquiry should be 
instituted whether that body was contrary 
to the law, who would be the first person 
to whom he would apply for advice ? Why, 
the very confidential adviser of that asso- 
ciation, who nursed it in its infancy, who 
by his zeal and assiduity reared it to its 
present strength and power, and had been 
publicly thanked for having done so. 
Could the noble Lord in common sense 
and reason, or without an outrage on 
both, appeal to Mr. Pigott whether his 
Majesty’s Government were bound to put 
down the Association? Or, supposing they 
were to try the question by issuing a war- 
rant, arresting some one of its members, 
and put it into the hands of Mr. Laurence 
Cruise Smith, whom Government had 
lately appointed a stipendiary magistrate, 
who had over and over again occupied the 
chair of that Association, and was one of 
the most noted agitators in Ireland—would 
the cause of justice, in such a case, have the 
smallest chance of success? and yet under 

ese circumstances we were disdainfully 
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told that the Protestants and other peace- 
able inhabitants of Ireland had no just 
cause of complaint. Upon the whole of 
this case—was it reasonable—was it states- 
man-like—was it not an extravagant out- 
rage upon common sense—to charge them 
with premeditated insult—to talk of na- 
tional degradation—to invoke mutiny and 
eternal discord —and, like the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. Buller) to threaten 
them with civil war, because they ven- 
tured quietly and calmly to hold the 
Opinion that in the present state and cir- 
cumstances of Ireland it was safer and 
better after abolishing the old, not to 
create new corporations there? In look- 
ing over some newspapers of last year he 
had happened to come across one which 


contained a letter from Sir F. Burdett to | 


the electors of Westminster, in which, 
speaking of the English Corporate Re- 
form Bill, the hon. Baronet made the 
following observation: —‘‘As to the 
corporate bill, I am inclined to think that 
it would have been 
old corporations, and not to have created 
new.” Was that an insult to the English 
people ?—and might not Irishmen, with- 
out intending any, hold the same lan- 
guage as to Ireland? He had last year 
quoted a letter from General Cockburne, 
an Irish Gentleman of great respectability, 
but of politics entirely opposite to his, to 
the same effect as regarded the present 
measure. He knew many Roman Catho- 
lics, merchants, and men who thought 
more of business than of party, who took 
the same view of the question, but who 
with safety to their business durst not ex- 
press it openly—and upon this same prin- 
ciple it was, that he founded one of his 
strong objections to the measure, know- 
ing that independent Roman Catholics 
would not hold offices under the new 
corporations, apprehensive of injury to 
their business, or annoyance to their 
family—if, in the discharge of their pub- 
lic duties, they did not yield a servile obe- 
dience to the petty tyrants who would 
seek to control the proceedings of those 
bodies. English Members who spoke, 
appeared to forget that this was not a 
question merely between England and 
Ireland, but that a great, and, let him add, 
no inconsiderable portion of the Irish na- 
tion opposed it. He would not allow hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to monopolise every 
feeling of patriotism ; he, as an Irishman, 
was one who would not submit to any 


better to abolish the | 
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really national insult ; he felt, however, that 


hon.and hon. Friendsaround him, although 
Ireland was left without town-councils— 
just as the merchant at Birmingham or 
Manchester did not hang his head at 
Leeds or at Liverpool from a consciousness 
of degradation, because the former had not, 
while the latter enjoyed, the great dignity of 
municipal corporations. He contended that 
the tone of the noble Lord (J. Rus- 
sell) and his Majesty’s Ministers conveyed 
much more real insult to the Irish nation 
than was for a moment contemplated by 
the refusal of this measure. The noble 
Lord, and he was followed by the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Ireland, both, by 
the way, being but the echo of a speech of 
the hon, and learned Member for Kil- 
| kenny (Mr. O’Connell) at the Catholic 
| Association, had charged—and he believed 
most unjustly and unfoundedly—the ma- 
gistracy, composed of the gentry of Ire- 
land, with encouraging faction, feuds, 
and party fights, in order that the people 
might maim and destroy one another upon 
the abominable principle of devede et umpera. 
Again, was it no insult, no outrage upon the 
feelings of the many widows and orphans 
of the murdered victims of five years’ 
cruel and unrelenting persecution of the 
Protestant clergy in Ireland, to ridicule 
the bare notion of their sufferings, to deny 
them even the poor retribution of com- 
plaint? The noble Lord could not have 
consulted the better feelings of bis own 
heart, if he had contemplated for one 
moment the condition of many a clergy- 
man’s family at the very time he was 
speaking. He had heard from such since, 
in remote districts of that country, where 
the pious minister, impelled by a high 
sense of duty, resists the entreaties of his 
family, and goes forth amidst the threat- 
enings and danger upon his daily minis- 
trations. His wife, meanwhile, and her 
children drawn in anxious alarm around 
her, watch his returning steps with breath- 
less anxiety, listening with trembling fear 
to every breath of wind, lest it should 
bring the report of the murderous weapon 
raised to destroy, or the deathery of the 
husband and the father—their only earthly 
hope, the single means of their support. 
The noble Lord could never have intended 
it; but was it not calculated to harrow up 
the wounded feelings of such a family as 
that, to be told that it was only because 
there “ was such a charm in melancholy, 








he could stand erect among his noble right © 
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that they would not, if they could, be 
gay?” Then that important body of the 
Irish people, who in an immense propor- 
tion represented the rank, the wealth, the 
intelligence, and the independence of that 
country, were designated by the noble 
Lord as a miserable monopolising mi- 
nority. Was the, Marquess of Downshire, 
who long supported the Whigs, and was 
the consistent friend of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation, a miserable monopoliser ? 
Was the head of the Hutchinson family — 
a family who for half a century had been 
the zealous and untiring advocates of 
popular rights, and the relie! from Roman 
Catholic disabilities—was Lord Crofton, 
and many others whom it would be too} 
tedious to mention—but though ~~ not | 
least, he could not pass over Mr. Naper, | 

the chosen Commissioner of the present | 
Government—almost the only independent | 
Gentleman who visited the Irish court— | 
was he, too, a miserable monopoliser— | 
driven, not till the last moment, to sub- 
scribe to the resolutions which had pro- | 
voked the present discussion, because, as 
he himself so well expressed it, he saw 
the Irish Government in that condition of 
miserable weakness and dependency, that 
they were at the same time ‘‘ ashamed to 
destroy, and afraid to defend,” the rights 
and properties of the Protestants of Ire- 
land? He could wish plainly to tell the 
House, and the country, what it was this 
‘* miserable monopolising minority ” asked, 
and what now it was they refused? They 
asked, they desired, nothing but equality, 
equal justice, impartial administration of 
the law, security for their persons, for 
their properties, for their liberties, and 
their religion; they offered to surrender 
all monopolies, all exclusiveness, all pecu- 
liar political influence ; but they entreated 
you not to transfer these to their oppo- 
nents; they desired no superiority, no 
ascendancy, nor to inflict on their oppo- 
neuts any civil inequality ; but their Pro- 
testant Church Establishment they would 
cling to with all tenacity; they would 
support it with the last farthing of their 
property; they held their lives cheap in 
comparison with it; they knew that there 
would be no safety to either their pro- 
perties or their lives without it. Ay, and 
they knew, too, that it was the best se- 
cbrity, even for the rights and liberties of 
their Roman Catholic fellow subjects. If 
the vote could be taken that night upon 
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the question, whether or not the present 
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Bill was calculated to destroy that Church, 
a large majority would affirm that propo- 
sition; he would employ the hon. and 
learned Member for Shaftesbury to draw 
the pleading, and take care there was no 
false or immaterial issue; but let him 
bring out at once the plain, straight- 
forward honest question—does this Bill, 
or does it not, tend to the subversion of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland? As it 
was, he knew there would be a large ma- 
jority against his side of the House; some 
Friends would not vote 
to abolish the old corporations; many 
were lukewarm on the subject, and many 
on the other side would vote from a secret 
conviction, that the Bill was a blow aimed 
at the Trish Church; others, from an 
| honourable desire to support the Ministry; 
| for, disguise it as they would, depend 
aap it, “the vote that night would neither 
be one on the Church question, nor yet 
given because a Bill of corporate reform 
is vital to the peace and tranquillity of 
Ireland, but because the same use had 
been made of this question, which last 
year was made of the appropriation clause 
—it had ingeniously been made vital to 
the existence of the Ministry. Many, from 
an honourable and amiable motive would, 
therefore, vote with them. Some, who 
liked their persons, but not their mea- 
sures, and others, who favoured their mea- 
sures, but not themselves, would feel in 
honour bound not to desert them in their 
distress. He knew not whether the noble 
Lord had felt, or ever would feel, the pain, 
but he certainly might discern, in that 
debate, the symptoms of a mortal disease 
in the Ministry with which he was con- 
nected. It might be a question of time, 
a little more or less, but he was persuaded, 
notwithstanding the opinion of the noble 
Lord to the contrary, that the people of 
England would consider this a religious 
question—would be surprised at the noble 
Lord and his Colleagues adopting the 
views of the hon. Members for Liskeard 
and Bath on that subject; and that the 
Protestants of Ireland would not, in their 
extremity, appeal in vain to the religious 
and generous sympathies of their brethren 
in England and in Scotland. The people 
of this country were, as it had been truly 
observed in the debate, slow to move— 
they resolved not quick, but once resolved, 
they were very strong. The nobie Lord 
might be assured, that whatever was the 
vote of the House that night, the minds 
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of the sober and rational people of Great | opposite them, as had stood against them 
Britain were turned from the present Mi- | on the former lists. One other allegation 
nistry : they patiently waited their time; | was, that whereas the capital in the list of 
but their hopes were steadily and deter- | subscribers delivered into that House, ap- 
minedly fixed on one who, as he had him- | peared to be 3,000,000/., yet in an adver- 
self said, and would prove, disdained to| tisement put forth by the company, the 
hoist false colours, to conciliate the favour | amount of that capital was stated to be 
of any party; but who had manfully de-| only 2,000,0002. These, however, were 
clared, in the face of the nation and the | points of minor importance ; and the real 
world, that the principle of his government | complaint was contained in a short clause 
would be ‘ to support the national estab- | of the petition, which he would read. He 


lishments which connect Protestantism | had stated, that the capital of the com- 
with the state, in every portion of the | pany was said to be 3,000,000/. Now, 


United Kingdom.” 
Debate again adjourned. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, February 22, 1837. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord REDESDALF, 


from West Moseley, against Abolition of Church Rates.—~ } 


By Lord Gopo.puHin and the Earl Frrzwiti1aM, from 
Willingham and Peterborough, for the Abolition of Church 
Rates.—By the Earls of Devon, SHaFresBuURY, Lords 
KENYON and REDESDALE, the Bishops of BATH, WELLS, 
and Exeter, from Dunstable, Lyme Regis, and other 
places, against Abolition of Church Rates.x—By Lord 
Crioncurry, from St. Micham, Dublin, for Poor Laws 
(Ireland),—By Lords StraFFORD, BrouGHAM, the Earl of 
Rapnor, the Marquess of CoONYNGHAM, from various 
places, for the Abolition of Church Rates.x—By Lord 
Cuoncurry, from Corry, for Abolition of Tithes (Lre- 
land), 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 22, 1837. 


MiNuTES.} Bills, Read a first time :— Church Rates. 


Ratitways.—Jopspinc BY MemBers.] 
Mr. Warburton, in conformity with the 
notice he had given on the preceding 
evening, rose to present two petitions to 
which he had adverted yesterday. The 
first was from the owners of land in Kent, 
and related to the Deptord and Dover 
Railway. There were three names ap- 
pended to the petition, one of which he 
knew to be that of a most respectable in- 
dividual. The amount of the capital of 
this projected company was 3, 00,000/. 
There were various minor allegations con- 
tained in the petition, to which it would 
be unnecessary for him particularly to 
advert. One was, that it was said the 
capital of two former companies had been 
handed over to the present, while the 
transfer was not a transfer of real capital, 
but simply a handing over of the names 
of those who had subscribed to the first 
companies, those names being placed on 
the list of subscribers to the present un- 


the House was aware, that by the stand- 
| ing orders, it was necessary to lay before 
the House a list of the subscribers to such 
undertakings, whose joint subscriptions 
amounted at least to fifty per cent. of the 
| estimated capital; and it was further ne- 
{cessary that the address, and place of 
residence, of those subscribers should be 
distinctly stated opposite their names. In 
compliance with that order, a list had 
been delivered in by the projectors of the 
present company; and from that list it 
appeared that 1,590,150/. had been sub- 
scribed for, exceeding, in a trifling degree, 
the required amount of fifty per cent. of 
the whole. In the list so delivered in, 
there appeared thirty-three names, and 
the sums placed opposite to those names, 
amounted to 224,9007. Now, what the 
petition alleged, was, that those persons 
had no real interest in the undertaking, 
that they were, in fact, mere men of 
straw, whose names had been obtained 
previous to the list being delivered in, in 
order to make up the fifty per cent. re- 
quired by the orders of that House, 
before any progress could have been made 
with the Bill which was introduced. The 
second petition was short, and he would 
therefore read it to the House. The hon. 
Gentleman then read the petition, he 
substance of which was as follows :— 
that there were six out of the thirty-three 
names which had been alluded to put 
down for sums varying from 500/. to 
12,000/., that the petitioners subscribed 
the contract of the company at the desire 
of one Jacob Costello, for the sum of 4s. 
They had since, however, been convinced 
that they had incurred a great and serious 
responsibility, and that they had been 
guilty of a gross fraud upon the country, 
and upon that House; and for these rea- 
sons it was, that they had now appealed 
to the House. The case he had stated 








@ertaking, and the same sums placed 


was, he thought sufficiently flagrant; and 
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there was also sufficient ground for the 
appointment of a Committee to investigate 
the whole transaction. There were other 
allegations in the petition, which showed | 
that the affair had but too much the cha- | 
racter of a bubble company; for it was | 
stated that there were other persons of | 
gambling habits, and no property, who! 
appeared on the list as subscribers to the 
extent of 300,000/., in addition to the 
224,900/. already alluded to. These were | 
fictitious names, or the names of per-| 
sons who had not paid, and who were not | 
able to pay, any deposit, and who had no | 
interest whatever in the undertaking. He | 
had mentioned yesterday that those peti- | 
tions involved the names of some hon. | 
Members of that House, in the transac- 
tions to which they referred; not that any | 
direct charge was brought forward, but | 
only that there appeared on the list of | 
the provisional committee the names of | 
certain Members of that House. The 
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names mentioned were those of Sir Andrew 
Leith Hay, and Mr. Hesketh Fleetwood. 
There was no charge against those Gen- 
tlemen beyond that of culpable negligence 
in allowing their names to be connected 
with a body, the character of which they 





had not sufficiently ascertained. He en- | 
treated the House to consider the conse- | 
quences of hon. Members of that House 

allowing their names to appear on the list 

of directors of Companies, the respecta- | 
bility of which they had not sufliciently 

investigated. These were the gaudy flies 

which hid the barb by which the public 

were hooked and caught. He, therefore, | 
entreated the House to grant him a Com- | 
mittee to investigate the whole matter, 
that hon. Members and the public might | 
know the consequences which followed 

from allowing their names to be connected | 
with such speculations. There were, he 

regretted to say, Gentlemen in that House, 

who did allow their names to be con-| 
nected, with too much ease and unwarti- | 
ness, with companies like the present. | 
Such companies as the one in question | 
created distress with the subscribers, and | 
when the period for the payment arrived, | 
then the distress was felt, and the Bank | 
was called upon to give relief, and they | 
then made advances, which enlarged the | 
currency ; so that it was vain to say that, | 
beyond the evil to individuals, those spe- 

culations were not pregnant with national | 
evil, 
the petitions of a grave and serious 
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There were various other things in | 
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nature, but he believed that what he had 
already stated, would be sufficient to in- 
duce the House to institute an investiga- 
tion into the whole transaction. When, 
therefore, he had presented the petitions, 
he should move that a Committee be 
appointed. His own opinion was, that it 
would be much bette to have it referred 


| to a Select Committee, restricted in num- 
| ber, and certainly not exceeding at the 


utmost, fifteen Gentlemen, who had 
weight with the House, instead of refer- 
ring it toa larger Committee, where the 
numbers would be fluctuating. He did 
not intend to name the Committee to-day ; 
and, indeed, under the circumstances of 
the case, he thought that the Go- 
vernment ought to take its nomination 
into their own hands; and he should 
therefere, now only move that a Select 
Committee be appointed, to whom these 
petitions should be referred. 

The petitions having been read, 

Sir Andrew L. Hay observed, that dur- 
ing the last Session of Parliament, although 
his name might have appeared inconnexion 
with some railway companies, he had not 
thought it his duty, nor found it his in- 
clination, to vote either in favour of those 
Railway Bills with which he was connected, 
or against those to which he was opposed, 
nor should he have thought it necessary 
to address the House on the present occa- 
sion, had not his name been prominently 
brought forward as one of the directors of 
that company whose conduct was thought 
censurable by the hon. Member for Brid- 
port. His name was last year on the list 
of directors of a company for forming a 


| Gravesend Railway, but the Bill for that 


object was refused by the House, and 
then, without his knowledge, his name 
was transferred to the list of directors of 
this railway company, and he had certainly 
since that time not directed his name to 
be withdrawn from that list. At the same 
time, he must say, that he had not at- 
tended the meetings of the directors, he 
had not signed the deed of settlement, and 
he had never participated in any proceed- 
ings of the company. Having been con- 
nected in common with many other gen- 
tlemen of high respectability, with this 
company, he did not now come forward to 
shrink from the consequences of an act 
which he must admit was one involving a 
charge of considerable negligence on his 
part. The moment, however, he had 
ascertained that there was any doubt as to 
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the respectability of the proceedings of the 
company, he determined to withdraw his 
name from the direction, and although he 
did not believe that there was any single 
individual in the direction on whom the 
imputations thrown by the petitions could 
rest, he did not think it consistent with the 
duty he owed to others or to himself, to 
remain a single moment longer in con- 
nexion with the company after it had 
been affected by the slightest taint of 
fraud. 

Mr. Hesketh Fleetwood should not have 
intruded himself upon the attention of the 
House, unless his name had been used in 
connexion with the circumstances stated 
in the petitions, and for his part he had 
no wish whatever to shrink from any pro- 
per responsibility which could attach itself 
to him for allowing his name to be placed 
upon the list of provisional directors. His 
name had been put down as a director of 
a railway between London and Ramsgate, 
and he had said, that if they attempted to 
carry the railway on to Dover, he would 
cease to be a member of the company, and 
he had stated that circumstance as a 
reason for his withdrawal to the secretary 
before those petitions were brought for- 
ward. But in saying this, he had no wish 
to free himself from any imputations which 
could fall on members for the commission 
of an act of negligence, namely, that when 
they saw a scheme that they considered 
likely to lead to national benefit and ad- 
vantage, they lent it their countenance by 
permitting their names to be used as pro- 
visional directors. He had never attended 
any meeting of the board of directors, but 
he would state one point, in justice to the 
individuals connected with the railway, 
which he thought of consequence. He 
thought that this should be a fair Com- 
mittee, and with that view he should have 
avery great pleasure in assenting to its 
formation, with this one point in reserve 
—that if any party had brought forward 
these petitions, in order to impede the pro- 
gress of this Bill, then, supposing the 
parties implicated should be cleared from 
the charges brought against them, the 
House would kindly indulge them with 
further time, and not permit the Bill to be 
lost. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull expressed his 
satisfaction that the hon. Member for 
Bridport had acceded to the suggestion 
which he had thrown out the day before, 
that Members whose characters were af- 
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fected by the allegations in these petitions, 
might have it in their power to make any 
explanations which they thought it fit and 
right to offer. He assented entirely to 
the course of proceeding which the hon. 


| Member for Bridport proposed to follow. 


There was one observation, however, which 


| he wished to make; namely, that Gentle- 


men should be a little cautious how they 
lent their names to any projects of this 
description. He knew that there were 
many out of doors who were interested in 
this inquiry, and who were naturally in- 
terested that the investigation should be 
pursued; and he trusted the selection of 
the Committee would be such as would 
secure the confidence of the country. He 
would only say now that he earnestly 
hoped that this investigation would be 
prodactive of public good. 

Mr. Matthias Attwood said, that in 
addition to those Gentlemen whose names 
appeared in the list of directors, there 
were many other individuals whose names 
were well known to the House, and who 
were quite as respectable and as incapable 
of acting improperly as any of the hon. 
Members who had addressed the House. 
He was satisfied that they would not 
shrink from the inquiry which the hon. 
Member for Bridport asked for, and on 
their part he courted the fullest investiga- 
tion into these transactions. 

Mr. Gisborne thought that the House 
should be careful in interfering with these 
matters before the right time, and that 
they ought to bring the case before the 
proper tribunals. He understood that a 
petition for leave to bring in a bill had been 
presented to a section of the Committee 
of 42, which had been appointed this 
session, and he considered that into all 
the allegations made by the hon. Member 
for Bridport, except one point, this section 
of the Committee would have a right to 
inquire. He doubted, therefore, whether 
it would be right to appoint a Committee 
to conduct an investigation which fell 
peculiarly within the scope of the duty 
which this section of the Committee of 42 
had to perform. He had not the least 
desire to screen any of the parties, but at 
the same time he thought there was some 
danger of the House stepping beyond its 
functions, and the present was not the 
most convenient time for such a Commit- 
tee to be appointed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer dif- 
fered from his hon, Friend who had last 
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spoken, because he thought that if they 
gave leave to bring bills before the House, 
and made themselves responsible for the 
character of the undertakings, they must, 
in defence of their own standing orders, 
appoint a select Committee, to inquire 
into the facts alleged in these petitions. 
If they remitted parties who had trusted 
to the vigilance of that House, to a court 
of law, and exposed them to delay and 
expense, they would be abdicating one 
of their most important functions and 
neglecting one of their most imperative 
duties. He would take this opportunity 
of stating further, that parties applying 
for bills to Parliament ought to be aware 
that the funds at the disposal of the 
Exchequer Loan Commissioners were al- 
most entirely exhausted, and Parliament 
would do well to reflect before they re- 
newed that fund, whether they would give 
encouragement to any fresh speculations. | 
He should be sorry if it were thought that | 
in making this declaration he wished to 
throw any distrust or discredit on these 
great national undertakings when in the 
hands of responsible persons, and when 
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properly directed. 

Lord Stanley quite agreed with his | 
right hon. Friend in thinking that in a) 
case which so materially affected the | 
whole of their proceedings, it was impos- | 
sible for the House to refer it to any) 
other tribunal than one of their own. If 
the facts stated in the petition were true, | 
this was one of the grossest frauds which | 
had ever been attempted to be imposed | 
upon the House. The statement which | 
had been made to night must have the | 
effect of warning hon. Members how they | 
lent their names, their high and honour- | 
able names, to projects of which they 
knew nothing. He had invariably, upon 
all occasions, refused to lend his name as 
a director of a company of any sort or 
kind, and he was quite sure that if gen- 
tlemen would only give themselves the 
trouble of considering the expediency of 
not allowing their names to appear before 
the public as nominal directors, from 
which they could not afterwards shake 
off the responsibility, though they could, 
in truth, exercise no direction, they would 
see the absolute necessity of not yielding 
to any such solicitations. With regard 
to the tribunal before which these peti- 
tions should be sent, he was rather in- 
clined to the opinion, that it should be 
referred to the standing orders Com- 
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mittee. A Sub-Committee of the 42 
Members must go into the merits of this 
transaction ; they must report on the 
whole facts, and therefore he thought it 
the most proper tribunal to which the 
case could be referred. At the same 
time, if the House entertained a different 
opinion, and thought that it should be 
referred to a select Committee, he would 
not object to that course. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson was of opinion 
that the House was bound to institute a 
grave inquiry into the circumstances of 
this case. He should have been inclined 
entirely to agree with his hon, Friend in 
his motion for a select Committee, pro- 
vided this case had occurred last year, 
because up to last year there was no other 
tribunal to which it could with propriety 
have been referred. At present it would 
be preferable to refer the case to the 
standing orders Committee than a select 
Committee. He did not wish in this, 
the first instance of the kind which had 
been brought before the House, to relieve 
the standing orders Committee of what 
he conceived to be their special duty. 

Mr. Robert Palmer begged leave to 
suggest that considerable inconvenience 
would result from the course which the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to follow. 
The present was a question of facts, and 
if the Sub-Committee were to enter into 
them, one of the Sub-Committees of the 
42 would be shut up from going into 
the investigations which were now before 
them. At present there were not less 
than ten or twelve bills before each of 
these Sub-Committees every day, and 
it was likely that as the session advanced 
they would have more claims upon their 
time. He put it therefore whether, as a 
matter of convenience, it would not be 
better to agree to the motion of the hon. 
Member for Bridport. 

Mr. Warburton said, that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken had 
anticipated one of the objections which 
he was about to offer to the plan proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade. If his advice 
were followed, it must materially interfere 
with the progress of business in this very 
busy session for private bills. Again, 
suppose the company withdrew their bill, 
as they had the power to do, this would 
stop all proceedings. What would the 
standing orders Committee do then? 
That was the second objection. He had 
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yet a third. It would be recollected that 
the parties who had subscribed their 
names to this petition were landowners 
upon the line; were they to go into this 
investigation before the standing orders 
Committee at their own expense? This 
was not a private but a public question, 
and he wished a select Committee to be 
appointed—first, because if these petitions 
were referred to the standing orders Com- 
mittee, it would put a stop to the progress 
of private business; secondly, because 
it would be in the power of the parties to 
stop the proceeding by withdrawing their 
bill; and thirdly, because the expense of 
the inquiry ought to be borne, not by the 
parties but by the public. 

Petitions to be referred to 
Committee. 


Municipal Corporations 


a select 


MunicrpaL Corporations (IRE- 
LAND)—ComMITTEE—A DJOURNED De- 
BATE—TuirpD Day.] The Order of the 
Day for resuming thedebate on the 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill 
having been read, 

Mr. Brotherton, being in possession of 
the House, would avail himself of the 
opportunity it afforded him of saying a 
few words merely in reference to the re- 
mark on which great stress had been laid 
by the hon. Gentlemen opposite, that 
Manchester had not manifested a desire to 
be constituted a corporate town. He 
thought he should be fully justified in 
saying that the fact was, that in all classes 
of inhabitants, and in every degree, it was 
the unanimous desire to obtain an im- 
proved system of local government, on the 
basis of corporations. The difficulty had 
been in making an arrangement which 
would prove satisfactory to the townships 
which constituted the town of Manchester. 
There had, however, been a meeting held, 
and a committee appointed to consider 
the subject; that committee had made a 
report, which he held in his hand, and 
with the leave of the House, he would 
read the concluding part of it. It was 
that— In conclusion, your committee 
beg most respectfully, but earnestly, to 
impress upon their fellow-townsmen the 
importance of an early arrangement of this 
important subject, and they think that the 
present time is a most favourable oppor- 
tunity for effecting it. The subject should 
not be viewed as a party question, but as 
one which should have the good of the 
community for its sole object, by the con- 
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stitution of a local government, which 
will sustain the acquirement, and be 
worthy of the character of the town. The 
interests of every part of the borough, 
which are one and the same to all intents 
and purposes, ought to be strengthened 
by consolidation, instead of being weak- 
ened as they now are by subdivisions and 
distinctions inimical to the general good.” 
It was plain, therefore, that Manchester 
was desirous of having municipal govern- 
ment. He would not enter upon the 
general question, as he could not expect 
to interest the House by anything he 
could advance. He considered the sub- 


ject was nearly exhausted, and he would 


only state his opinion, that having paid 
considerable attention to the debate, he 
had not heard one shadow of an argument 
on the other side, or any fact tending to 
prove, that Corporations would not be 
highly beneficial to Ireland. He had 
heard some alarm expressed with regard 
to the Church, that the Established 
Church of Ireland would be injured by 
Municipal Reform; but, for his own part, 
he thought he could give proof that he 
had no hostility to the Church, when he 
said he was thoroughly convinced the 
Church of Ireland would exist twice as 
long if Municipal Reform was granted as 
it would if it was withheld, Believing, 
then, that these corporations would be 
beneficial to Ireland, he should give his 
cordial support to the original motion. 
Lord Clements said, the hon. and 
learned Sergeant opposite had particularly 
alluded to the exercise of the prerogative 
of mercy by the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land; and if the hon. and learned Ser- 
geant were able to prove his grave charge, 
and induce the House and the people of 
England to consider that the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland had prostituted the 
power which was placed in his hands, he 
would go far to prove that the policy pur- 
sued by the Irish Government was the 
reverse of the most just, the most concilia- 
tory, the most beneficial to the English 
connexion that had ever been pursued by 
any Lord-Lieutenant by whom Ireland 
was ever yet governed. He begged to 
read a letter which he had received from 
a gentleman in the county of Cavan—a 
gentleman as respectable and honourable 
as any of the hon. Gentlemen whom he 
saw opposite—a gentleman who was the 
brother-in-law of the Conservative Mem- 
ber for Cavan, and who had done as much 
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to promote the peace of the county of 
Cavan, the connexion between England 
and Ireland, and the happiness of the 
people, as any man in this House. He 
was not about to refer, like th hon. and 
learned Sergeant, to an anonymous author- 
ity. The gentleman to whom he alluded 
was Mr. Saunderson, of Castle Saunderson, 
His letter bore on the statement of the 
hon. and learned Sergeant that a person 
of the name of Patrick Maguire, who had 
been found guilty of having fired at the 
revenue officers, and whose sentence, 
which was transportation, had been com- 
muted by the Lord-Lieutenant to two 
years’ imprisonment, was subsequently 
discharged by order of his excellency 
before the term of his imprisonment had 
expired, the reason assigned being the bad 
state of the man’s health. It was said by 
the hon. and learned Sergeant that the 
necessary proof of the sickness of the 
prisoner—the certificate of the surgeon— 
had not been given, and it was with refer- 
ence to this representation that the letter 
would be found to afford some important 
information. The letter was as follows :— 
The writer said, that feeling he was re- 
sponsible for the representation which had 
been made respecting the release of 
Maguire without a surgeon’s certificate, 
he begged to state such of the facts as he 
was acquainted with. A petition, signed 
by fourteen or fifteen magistrates, besides 
many other respectable persons, praying 
for an extension of the Royal mercy to 
Maguire, was brought to him, with a re- 
quest that he would sign it, but he 
declined to do so, not knowing anything 
of the circumstances. It having been 
represented to him, however, that the 
case was one of great hardship, and that 
his name would be very serviceable, he 
promised to inquire into the case; and 
having satisfied himself on the subject, he 
determined to sign, but before he could do 
80, the petition had been forwarded to the 
Government. Subsequently the Lord- 
Lieutenant visited the prison, and having 
gone through it, was about to leave, when 
the surgeon requested him to commute the 
sentences of two men confined in the hos- 
ital, one of whom was this Maguire. 
His excellency objected to doing so in 
Maguire’s case, because he had already 
commuted his sentence from transporta- 
tion to imprisonment. However, on the 
representation of the surgeon that the 
man was languishing in the infirmary 
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under a wound, that he was reduced to a 
hectic state from which he did not think 
he would recover if his confinement cons 
tinued, and further, on the entreaty of the 
high sheriff, the writer, and others who 
were present, his release was ordered, to 
the perfect satisfaction of all parties. The 
man’s offence consisted in this:—He was 
surprised when smuggling by some revenue 
officers, when he jumped into a boat and 
rowed, under the fire of the officers, to-~ 
wards the middle of the lake. When 
beyond the range of their fire he rested, 
and, levelling his piece, fired, it was be- 
lieved purely out of bravado at the officers. 
He was taken, tried, sentenced to trans- 
portation, and sent to the hulks; but his 
ease becoming known, was thought one 
of great hardship, and an extraordinary 
number of magistrates and others inter- 
fered in his behalf. The second case, 
which was that of a man who had 
been tried for killing another, and who 
was found to be insane, the Lord- 
Lieutenant would not interfere in. 
Now he would ask the House whether the 
testimony of this gentleman, who had done 
his best to promote the peace of the country, 
was not of more value than the anonymous 
authority on which the representation of 
the hon. and learned Sergeant was founded. 
The hon. and learned Sergeant had also 
referred to some transactions in the county 
of Leitrim. Perhaps the hon. and learned 
Sergeant would allow him to inquire whe- 
ther his informant in this case was or was 
not Mr. Potter? The hon. and learned 
Sergeant assented ; the authority, then, to 
which he appealed was that of Mr. Potter. 
Now he would state that he did con- 
sider Ireland, and his county (Leitrim) in 
particular, to be in a state of remarkable 
quiet. He believed his hon. Friend op- 
posite to be the last person who would 
have permitted the magistracy to connive 
at acts of riot; he believed him to be the 
last person who would have looked over 
such a thing; yet he must say, that 
neither in his Administration, nor in any 
other up to the present time, had there 
been the same anxiety on the part of the 
constituted authorities, on the part of the 
magistrates, or on the part of the police, 
to prevent or to bring to justice parties 
guilty of rioting at fairs. He did not 
mean to say his hon. Friend had not done 
his best, but he did not go so energetically 
to work to that end as had the present 


Government. As far as his own expe- 
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mitted than there were. In the month 
of November there were only five pri- 
soners for trial in the gaol of Leitrim. 
He believed that there were few counties 
in England which could say as much at 
that period of the year. Was he not 
justified, then, in representing the county 
to have been in a remarkably quiet 
state? The learned Sergeant had refer- 
red to an outrage committed on the Rev. 
Mr. Hogg, of the parish of Cloon. He 
had received the facts of that outrage 
from a friend of his. He begged to de- 
clare that he yielded to no man in his 
desire to promote the peace of the country. 
To him it was of the highest importance. 
He lived there. Therefore, to him, he re- 
peated, it was of the utmost consequence 
that peace should prevail. He did not 
mean to say, that he had put himself in 
any situation of danger to effect that ob- 
ject. He did not say, like Lord Charle- 
ville, that he would share in the danger 
of enforcing peace; he did not say he 
would share any danger; but he was ready 
to do his duty; and the fact was, that he 
had never been incommoded. He lived in 
a house without fire-arms; its windows 
were open down to the ground; and no 
stone wall surrounded it. Such was his 
position, yet he had never been incom- 
moded in the slightest degree. But the 
hon. and learned Sergeant said, that Mr. 
Potter, forsooth, connected the outrage on 
the Rev. Mr. Hogg with the clemency of 
the Lord-Lieutenant. He would tell the 
House how that gentleman came to the 
county first: he would show them what 
the country must expect if the Tories came 
into power. Of course they must consult 
somebody—they must consult the learned 
Sergeant, and he must consult this Mr. 
Potter. Well, Mr. Potter was introduced 
to the county by the late Rector of Cloon 
as a tithe proctor, and his conduct in that 
capacity was so harassing, so obnoxious 
to the people, and so disadvantageous to 
the rector, that he, or the executors of 
that gentleman, discharged him. At pre- 
sent the living was held by Mr. French, 
and he found the conduct of Mr, Potter 
such that he discontinued him as _ his 
tithe proctor. Mr. Potter having been so 
treated by his friends, turned round and 
joined the other party, and became an 
anti-tithe agitator; so he united in his 
own person the two characters which both 
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rience had gone, he was surprised that 
there had not been more outrages com- 


sides of the House agreed had most 
agitated the country. His side of the 
House attributed to the tithe proctors 
much of the agitation which had existed 
in Ireland; the other side contended that 
the agitation was chargeable against the 
anti-tithe agitators. Now this gentleman 
was both. He was originally a_ tithe 
proctor, and then he became an anti- 
tithe agitator. He, after this, tried a third 
trade, and now he was an attorney. It 
was in his capacity of attorney that he in- 
stituted the prosecution for that very out- 
rage which the learned Sergeant wished to 
make out. Without entering into the 
question whether the prosecution was 
right or wrong, he would say the outrage 
was one of a horrible description, and one 
the parties to which he would bring to jus- 
tice if he could; but he must also declare 
that it was not a party outrage. On this 
subject he would ask the House to whose 
testimony would they attach the greater 
weight—that of Mr. Saunderson, or that 
of Mr. Potter? He might throw into the 
scale his own testimony, which, humble in- 
dividual as he was, nevertheless was en- 
titled to a little consideration. He did 
not mean to say, that the constituency he 
represented had that interest in the Cor- 
poration question which some others had. 
The reason was this: there were no towns 
in his county which were likely to become 
corporate towns. But it was now said 
that the rights of Irishmen were to be re- 
fused, because the majority of them were 
Roman Catholics; why, if the question 
were brought forward in that shape, they 
might refuse to Irishmen the enjoyment 
of any rights whatever. If they refused 
what must be admitted to be just rights 
to Irishmen because a majority of them 
were Roman Catholics; why, then, they 
might be denied trial by jury ; they might 
be denied, in fact, any rights that ought to 
appertain to them as British subjects. 
He wanted to know what argument, that 
would withhold Corporations from Ire- 
land, that would refuse to Irishmen 
the right of their Municipal elections, 
would not apply generally to the extension 
of any other liberty to Irishmen, whether 
as Protestants or as Roman Catholics? 
He was glad to hear hon. Gentlemen 
opposite refer so much to the jury question, 
because it showed this, that if the Tories 
were consistent and got into power they 
ought to have Tory judges, that they might 
appoint Tory sheriffs, in order that the 
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Jatter might nominate Tory under-sheriffs, 
and so they would have packed juries. 
He did not impute that to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir R. Peel), whose 
worth he respected. He believed that 
right hon. Baronet had saved the country 
once, and he hoped God would bless him 
for it. He believed that the right hon. 
Baronet would not knowingly do any 
such thing; but the fact was, that the 
feelings of prejudice were so strong 
amongst the Orange party in Ireland, 
that they did not believe they could get 
a fair trial unless there was a_ packed 
jury. He would instance a case to 
prove this. In the parish in which he 
lived the officers of the revenue police 
and the country people had a conflict. It 
occurred in the dark; the country people 
rushed on the police, by whom one of the 
people was slaughtered, and died in con- 
sequence of the wound he had received, 
One of the revenue officers came to him 
in a state of great excitement, and told 
him of the occurrence. It was necessary 
to have a coroner’s inquest: but the 
coroner (as was usual in Ireland) was in 
gaol. The revenue officer said, that the 
magistrates must hold an inquest, and 
stated that he had sent for a magistrate 
with whom he was acquainted, to request 
his attendance; and also that the jury 
might be taken, notfrom the neighbour- 
hood in which the occurrence took place : 
he desired that a jury might be summoned 
from a town which was at four miles 
distance. His answer was, that he did 
not approve of the revenue officer having 
sent for a magistrate with whom he was 
acquainted, nor did he even approve of 
himself presiding on the occasion; that 
they should not only show the people that 
justice would be done, but also guarantee 
justice being administered. He, therefore 
sent for the stipendiary magistrate. He 
stated, also, that he would not consent to 
a jury being brought a distance of four 
miles, when the law said the jury should 
be taken from the neighbourhood. It was 
predicted of course that the jury of the 
neighbourhood would never find any other 
verdict than that of manslaughter. The 
jury heard the evidence—they were sworn 
—they attended to their oaths—and they 
found a verdict of justifiable homicide. 
Now, the hon. and learned Sergeant op- 
posite was for continuing the old jury system. 
He did not mean to say that a jury even 
under that system would not act according 
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to their conscientious opinions—that twelve 
men on their oaths would not find an 
honest verdict—he did not mean to say 
that such persons put into a box would 
not give a good verdict; but what he 
contended for was this, that just as good 
a verdict would be given if the men in the 
box were not party men. Now since that 
unfortunate homicide to which he had 
referred there had never been another case 
of outrage, and this because the people 
were convinced that they would have fair 
play, and that the jury who decided the 
case never would have found a verdict of 
justifiable homicide if the act committed 
were not justifiable. It was all very well 
for hon, Gentlemen to say, that juries were 
always fair in Ireland, because a case had 
never come against themselves; but this 
he knew Protestants to say when the 
shoes pinched themselves, that they could 
not bear corporation juries. He had not 
himself any personal interest in this matter, 
he never attended their public meetings in 
all his life, but still he could not remain 
silent when his country was denied that 
which it was her plain and manifest right 
to have. He denied, that because the 
majority of the people of Ireland were 
Catholics, that they, therefore, were hostile 
to the connexion with this island. It 
had, indeed, been said, that corporation 
reform would affect the Church question ; 
this was said because it was declared to 
have been asserted by the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny that it would 
affect the Irish Church. Now it was not 
enough for hon. Gentlemen opposite to say 
this, or to rest upon the assertion that 
another said it ; they ought to prove, that 
a connexion between corporate reform 
and the Established Church existed. The 
General Association did not maintain that 
it would destroy the Church. What it 
said was, that corporation reform would 
lead to a satisfactory adjustment of the tithe 
question, and, in his opinion, there was 
the greatest difference between a satis- 
factory adjustment of the tithe question 
and the Established Church. What effect, 
he asked, could bodies in towns have with 
respect to the tithes, which was merely an 
agricultural question ? The opposite party 
could not show it, except by quotations 
from speeches made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny. In_ his 
opinion corporation reform could have no 
effect whatever on the Established Church. 
The right hon, Member for the University 
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of Dublin had taunted him with con- 
stantly saying he was a Protestant. He 
hoped he was a sincere Protestant—that 
he adhered with firmness to the religion 
that he professed. He was ready to 
maintain the religion of the Established 
Church, and he was one who, if his religion 
were attacked, would, to use the language 
of the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire resist that attack ‘to the 
death.” He did not say, that corporate 
reform could alone pacify Ireland; but he 
believed that, with Poor-laws, it would 
go agreat way towards the tranquilisation 
of that country. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site wished that things in Ireland should re- 
main in statu quo. That was impossible : 
they could not remain so without coercion 
bill after coercion bill, and the people of 
England, he believed, would not run the 
risk of a civil war for the purpose of sustain- 
ing things as they were in Ireland. He 
might pass over to the other side if it were 
practicable to keep things as they were 
in Ireland; but believing that to be 
impracticable, he gave his support to his 
Majesty’s Government in the course they 
were pursuing. 

Mr. Robinson observed, that he had last 
year given a silent vote upon this question, 
and he would have done so this year but 
for the increased importance which the 
question had acquired. He would state 
that there was no question in which the 
people of England took so deep an interest 
as this question, and this because it 
appealed to their sober judgment. He 
was at a loss to conceive how hon. 
Gentlemen on the opposition side of the 
House, who were supporting the Protes- 
tant Establishment in that country, could, 
consistently with their own arguments, 
impose on Ireland an establishment alien 
to the feelings of the great body of the 
people, on account of the Union, and yet 
pretend, looking to the same Union, to 
draw a distinction between them and the 
English people, and deprive them of cor- 
porate reform. He had been generally a 
supporter of the present Ministry, because 
he saw them, on the one hand, acting as 
a check upon democracy, which was so 
unsuited to a mixed Government, and, on 
the other, opposed to a party to which he 
should be opposed, who wished to govern 
the majority for the benefit of the few. 
It was his opinion that the maintenance 
of the present Government in Ireland was 
for the benefit of that country. He had 
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heard rumours in many quarters of the 
near approach of the dissolution of the 
Melbourne Administration. He would 
ask those near whom he sat [on the oppo 
sition side of the House]—he would ask 
the Gentlemen on thatside of the House, 
whether it had ever occurred to them to 
reflect on what must be the condition on 
which any Administration could succeed 
to the present with the hostile feeling 
which must be entertained on their part 
by the whole Catholic population of I[re- 
land? He would ask, could an appeal 
be safely made to the people of England 
and Scotland upon this question? If he 
could pretend to know anything of the 
feelings and opinions of his countrymen, 
he would state with perfect sincerity to 
those Gentlemen near him, that it was 
impossible for them to appeal to the 
people of England and Scotland upon any 
question that would be more fatal to them 
and their party than this very question. 
This was his decided opinion. It was 
supposed that such an appeal would be 
attended with more or less success, be- 
cause it was mixed up with the question 
of the existence of the Church Establish- 
ment. As a member of that Church, he 
must confess he was extremely sorry to 
find the claims of the Protestant 
Church so much mixed up with this ques- 
tion. He was very sorry to hear it avowed 
by the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire (Lord Stanley), when he sup- 
ported the amendment of the noble Lord, 
the Member for South Lancashire, that he 
did so because he considered that the 
granting Municipal Corporations to Ire- 
land would necessarily lead, and was, as 
he believed, intended to subvert the Pro- 
testant Church. In his opinion, the ex- 
istence of the Protestant faith, whatever 
became of the Establishment, did not 
depend upon this or any other question 
—he would rather say that it rested upon 
its intrinsic merits, and in the affection 
and respect of those who honestly and con- 
scientiously belonged to its communion. But 
it was said that the granting of Municipal 
Reform to Ireland would have a tendency 
to increase the influence—an influence 
which no subject should possess—enjoyed 
by the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
kenny over the people of Ireland, They 
were warned not to pass this measure, be- 
cause that hon. and learned Member, in his 
ndiscretion, had avowed elsewhere, that if 
Municipal Corporation Reform were 
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granted to Ireland, he would make it the 
means of carrying all the other points 
which were desired by him and those who 
acted with him. He would tell the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny, that 
he was very much mistaken in the people 
of this country and of Scotland, if he con- 
ceived that the sympathy felt by both 
countries towards the Irish people, which 
induced them to co-operate with the hon. 
and learned Member and others, in their 
endeavours to obtain justice for Ireland, 
would in like manner be available, if the 
hon. and learned Member should, in an 
evil hour, turn round and advise his 
countrymen—having obtained this mea- 
sure, as he hoped they would—to attempt 
to establish a Catholic dominancy on the | 
ruins of the Church Establishment. Was | 
it possible that the Dissenters, who, to a 
man almost, supported the present Go- 
vernment, was it possible that they would 
be induced to co-operate for such an un- 
holy purpose? The power of the hon, 
and learned Member for Kilkenny was 
created by a long system of misrule, and 
his hope and belief was, that by taking 
away the cause, they would deprive the 
Irish people of the motive for rallying 
round andsupporting the hon. and learned 
Member; and so far from adding to his 
strength for mischievous purposes, they 
would absolutely put an end to it in this 
country, and greatly weaken it in Ireland. 
He must repeat, that he was sorry to find 
this question mixed up with the question 
of the Established Church. He was sorry 
to see that Church put forward as the 
only barrier between the people of Ire- 
land and their political freedom. He 
spoke the sentiments of his constituents 
when he said, that if the result should be 
the rejection of the present measure by 
the other House of Parliament—there was 
no doubt that it would be carried by a 
large majority in this House—but if the 
other House should reject this measure a 
second time, and there should be, in con- 
sequence, an appeal to the country, he 
was perfectly satisfied that the people of 
England were determined to support that 
Government, and that Government only, 
which was disposed to grant the same 
rights and privileges to Ireland which 
were enjoyed by the people of this country. 
This question would be an insuperable 
obstacle to keep the hon. Members on that 
side of the House out of power. The 
time had arrived when it was absolutely 
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necessary that they should change the 
whole course of their policy towards lre- 
land, and when they must endeavour to 
conciliate the affections of the Catholics 
of Ireland by a real union and identity of 
interests between the two countries. They 
had tried the contrary system long enough. 
They were told, that it would be dan- 
gerous to go on making concession after 
concession. In his opinion the danger 
was purely chimerical. They had seen the 
baneful consequences of a long system of 
misrule and misgovernment in Ireland, 
Let them try conciliatory measures—let 
them establish civil, political, and reli- 
gious equality in Ireland, and he was 
very much mistaken if they would not 
have reason to bless the hour when the 
two branches of the Legislature came to 
so just a determination, instead of pur- 
suing this miserable warfare between 
Protestant and Catholic. The present 
debate, the acrimonious invectives on 
both sides, showed the diseased and dis- 
ordered state of Ireland. Let that House 
adopt a different system, and they might 
expect that Ireland in future, instead of 


| being a source of weakness, would be- 


come a pillar of strength to this country. 
For this reason he would oppose most 
decidedly the amendment of the noble 
Lord, the Member for South Lancashire, 
and support the measure of his Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. Richards denied, that the hon. 
Member for Worcester was at all justified 
in attributing to hon. Gentlemen at that 
side of the House such a motive as that of 
wishing to govern the many for the ad- 
vantage of the few. He denied that they 
were actuated by any such feelings, and 
therefore he thought the obseryation of 
the hon. Member for Worcester open to 
great animadversion. For himself, he 
could say, that he participated in no such 
feeling; and he was convinced he might 
make a similar declaration on behalf of 
every hon. Gentleman on his side of the 
House. The noble Lord, the Member for 
Leitrim, had replied to the facts stated by 
the hon. and learned Member for Youg- 
hal, but had he disproved any of those 
facts? If the desire were to ascertain 
whether these facts were true or false, 
why not grant the Committee which the 
hon.} and learned Member for Youghal 
had demanded? The refusal to grant 
that Committee would enable the country 
to judge of the matter for themselves, 
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because they must feel, as he did, that if 
the case made out by the hon. and learned 
Member for Youghal could be met, an 
inquiry would at once have been volun- 
teered. He was anxious, however, to dis- 
cuss this question on its broad principles. 
The noble Lord, the Member for Leitrim, 
stated, that the people of Ireland were 
entitled to equal rights with the people of 
this country, and of Scotland. No one 
doubted that; but then the question was, 
were not the circumstances of Ireland 
such as to render it unsafe to grant mu- 
nicipal institutions to that country? It 
was notorious, that there was in this coun- 
try, a struggle between two great prin- 
ciples—the influence arising from pro- 
perty, and the democratic influence—and 
he would ask, whether the latter influence 
had not been considerably augmented by 
the change which had taken place in the 
English corporations? It was by means 
of the democratic power that many of the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite occupied seats 
in that House, and on that same power it 
was, that his Majesty’s Ministers relied 
for their continuance in office. It had 
been said, that there was no connection 
between this question, and that relating 
to the Established Church. He enter- 
tained a very different opinion; and, be- 
lieving that this measure, if carried, would 
tend to the subversion of the Church, he 
felt it his bounden and sacred duty to 
Oppose it. When the Reform Bill was 
under discussion, much was said about 
allowing certain individuals to nominate 
to seats in that House: but what were 
they now going todo? Why, to enable 
the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
kenny, not to nominate six or seven Mem- 
bers for Ireland, but perhaps eighty or 
even ninety. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had stated, that this measure would 
place power to that extent in his hands, 
and was he not more likely than the 
noble Lord to understand what would 
most contribute to the advancement of his 
own views? The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny might be sincere in wish- 
ing the welfare of his country; but as he 
(Mr. Richards) did not think that object 
could be attained by the course which the 
hon. and learned Member pursued, he 
must give it, as his opinion, that this Bill 
would place a most dangerous power in 
the hon. and learned Member’s hands. 
The hon. Member for Worcester had said, 
that the people of Worcester were in fa- 
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vour of granting Municipal Corporations 
to Ireland. Now he was well acquainted 
with that county, and, knowing, as he 
did, the feeling that prevailed there, he 
must deny the assertion, He might make 
the same observations, generally, with re- 
spect to the people of England and of 
Scotland. The noble Lord, the Member 
for Leitrim, thought, that this Bill would 
tend to the pacification of Ireland. No 
doubt it might satisfy certain parties in 
that country; but, from his acquaintance 
with the state of Ireland, he could under- 
take to say that, whatever might be its 
tendency, it would not be of a pacific 
character. He had never yet found, that 
the lust for all was satisfied by the con- 
cession of a part. On the contrary, am- 
bition was a passion that grew with what 
it fed upon; and, in the present case, he 
was convinced, that if these corporations 
were put into the hands of the majority, 
they would be used as a lever for the 
attainment of universal dominion in Ire- 
land. He well recollected, that when the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Home 
Department, introduced the English Mu- 
nicipal Bill, he declared his conviction 
that the power gained would not be ap- 
plied for party purposes; yet since that 
Bill had been passed, the power had been 
exercised for scarcely any other objects ; 
and he was convinced that it was intended 
to be so wielded at the coming election ; 
for the Ministers had no hopes in the 
counties, and they must, therefore, rely 
on the towns. The hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard had, on a former 
night, spoken in periods that were, no 
doubt, most elaborately worded, of the 
extraordinary virtues of municipal institu- 
tions—of the occupation they would give 
the inhabitants in paving and lighting 
their streets. That hon. Member also gave 
one of the oddest illustrations he had 
ever heard—he said, that the state of Ire- 
land was untranquil, and that these cor- 
porations would give the people of that 
country something to think about, and 
draw them off from their present quarrels. 
Why that should be, he could not under- 
stand. If the power was now abused by 
the minority, how much more likely it 
was to be abused by the majority. Why, 
in proportion to the greatness and irre- 
sponsibility of power would be the abuse 
of it. On the Opposition side it was pro- 
posed, that provision should be made for 
the due performance of all the municipal 
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duties, and that there should be a proper 

responsibility. It was singular the sii. 
larity that there was between the speeches 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Liskeard, and those of Danton, Marat, 
and Robespierre, at the time of the French 
Revolution. They, too, talked of the ad- 
vantages of municipal institutions, and of | 
the harmlessness of their intentions in de- 

manding them, Yet what was the result ? 

The hon. and learned Member for Bath 

had talked of the local advantages of cor- 

porations. Probably this meant liberty 

of speech and action, and security for 

property. But where, in any country, 

would so much liberty, so much security, 

be found as in England? Why change 

this state of things, then? What could 

they hope to substitute for it? What had 

they ready to substitute, when they had | 
pulled down all the present institutions of | 
the country? Neither Danton, nor Ma- 
rat, nor Robespierre knew what to substi- 
tute when they did the same thing. In 
the excess of their kindness for the 
people, hon. Gentlemen opposite wished 
to take away the great advantages they 
now had, and to give them, in their room, 
more sounding ones, certainly, but more 
dubious. He protested against their efforts 
to destroy the institutions of the country, 
under the specious pretext of reforming 
them. 

Mr. Walker said, a very few words 
would be quite sufficent to answer the ob- 
servations, for he could not call them 
arguments, of the Member for Knares- 
borough—indeed, he had heard nothing 
deserving the name of argument during 
the debate from the other side of the 
House. The hon. Member boasted that 
he lived in happy England, enjoying her 
free institutions in peace and prosperity, 
and by which means he had succeeded in 
trade, and had grown wealthy, and that, 
therefore, he would not agree to this Bill; 
so, because he saw they were useful to 
England, he would refuse to give like 
blessings to Ireland. ‘The same Member, 
with equal wisdom, observed that the 
Orange minority monopolised and abused 
the corporate power, and persecuted the 
majority of the people; ergo, says he, a 
majority would monopolise, and persecute 
still more in exact proportion to its num- 
bers, and for that reason he would refuse 
to accede Corporate Reform to Ireland. 
Truly, to mention these absurdities, was a 
sufficient answer to them, The hon, 
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Member seemed to be ignorant that the 
minority were a small political faction, 
whilst the majority to which these rights 
were to be restored was a nation com- 
prising within its millions that faction 
itself. The debate had run to such length 
that he should now confine himself to a very 
few observations, and a few facts which he 
thought would show that the apprehen- 
sions of Members opposite were ground- 
less. The Tories assert that this is a 
question between the Protestants of Ire- 
land, on the one side, and the Catholics 
on the other; he, however, positively 
denied that position, It was truly a 
contest between a section only of the 
Protestants, who strive to retain an 
exclusive possession of corporate property 
and power for individual advantage, and 
the Irish people at large, being Catholics, 
Protestants, and Presbyterians, who are 
seeking the removal of civil disabilities, 
and an equality of civil rights with the 
people of England and Scotland. The 
lrish Conservative Members assert that 
they alone represent the Protestant pro. 
perty and feeling of Ireland; that he also 
denied, for the liberal Jrish Members were 
in number and property nothing inferior 
Ireland sent thirty li- 
beral Protestant Memberstothat House,and 
their opinion was, that the passing of this 
measure could not endanger the Protestant 
church, whilst the refusal of it, and par- 
ticularly on the grounds put forward by 
the other side, must be injurious to that 
church, by rendering it more odious to the 
people. He wished to address this to 
English Tory Members opposite, and, if 


| possible, that it should go forth to the 


English people that thirty Irish Protes- 
tant Members believed that the conduct 
of the Conservatives of Ireland was calcu. 
lated to upset the Irish Church, and that 
those who set up that Church as an 
obstacle upon all occasions to good 
government and equal laws were the real 
and worst enemies to the Protestant 
Church. But the Gentlemen opposite 
taunt all liberal Protestants with being 
only nominal Protestants, and therefore 
not interested in the existence of the 
church. Now, he would ask, if this were 
true, what motive could a liberal Protes- 
tant have to profess that religion at all? 
The Orange Protestant had clearly a 
worldly advantage in doing so, for he had 
hitherto a monopoly in all the good things 
going in Church and State. On the 
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contrary, the liberal Protestant had no 
expectation that his opinions can bring 
him any such harvest. It is quite mani- 
fest that when the Tories were in power, 
he had no chance of any of the crumbs; 
and the Gentlemen opposite, as also the 
resolutions passed at the Mansion-house, 
allege that none except a Catholic had 
any chance of promotion under the present 
Government, so that it would really appear 
that the liberal Protestant Members were 
the only party that had any right to 
complain. ‘Then what other motive except 
a religious one, namely, a conscientious 
belief that his own religion was the best, 
coulda liberal Protestant have for professing | 
Protestantism? and he thought that the 
liberal Protestant, who wished to do to 
his Roman Catholic neighbour what he 
would wish his Catholic neighbour should 
do to him, was at least as Christian a 
Protestant as the Orange one, who was 
constantly doing to the Catholics what he 
would be exceedingly sorry the Catholic | 
should retort upon him. He should not 


have dwelt so much on this, only at the 
present time such exertions had been 
made by the Tories, in and out of the | 
House, to renew that hypocritical no | 





Popery cry, not that they really believed | 
that the measures of the present ministers | 
endangered the church, but that they | 
knew that unless they could deceive and 

rouse the prejudices of the people of. 
England, they could never turn the pre- | 
sent Ministry out or regain their own lost | 
placesor power. Another objection stated 

against this Bill was, that agitation was | 
still going on; that it was promised, on_ 
the part of the Irish Catholics, that 

680 soon as emancipation was carried, 

agitation should cease, and that that 

promise had been broken. To this he— 
would answer, that so soon as Catholic 

emancipation was really granted, Catholic 

agitation would cease; that so soon as 

{reland obtained equal rights and equal | 
justice, national associations and national 
agitation would cease. But he would 
ask, had Catholic emancipation really 
yet been granted, when noble Lords, 
and right hon. Baronets opposite, 
declare, that their only reason for refusing | 
a full participation of the British consti- | 
tution to Ireland is because the majority | 
of the people are Catholics? The act | 
passed to emancipate the Catholics stated | 
it to be for the removal of all civil disabi- 
lities, but were the civil disabilities of the 
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Catholics removed, when you not only 
refuse to admit them tothe same muni- 
cipal rights enjoyed in England and Scot- 
land, but the House was actually en- 
deavouring, by its amendments to this 
Bill, to destroy the civil rights of the 
entire people of Ireland? The people of 
Ireland would never desist from agitation 
until they obtain their full share of the 
constitution, and they would be undeser- 
ving of liberty if they did. He would at 
once admit, that the passing of this Bill, 
therefore, would not put a complete end 
to agitation, but he would say, that it 
would be taken as an instalment which 
would go far to allay it; refuse it and the 
agitation would be ten times worse. 
Another objection was, that the Catholics, 
being the majority, would exclude the 
Protestants from all ofice and emolument; 
this was an assumption which Parlia- 
mentary experience disproved, for Catholic 
constituencies had hitherto made no 
religious distinctions between candidates, 
but had returned many Protestants to this 
House, and had frequently shown a marked 
preference to Protestants. But it was 
also said on the opposite side, that though 
this was true as regarded Parliamentary 
returns, it would not be the case in muni- 
cipal elections, there would be so many 
little local party prejudices; now at the 
best this objection was but a prophecy, 
and in order to upset it, he should state 
what he considered would be the practical 
working of the Bill throughout Ireland, 
by stating how the open corporation system 
worked in the town which he had the 
honour to represent. He should first 


state, that the town of Wexford was, next 


to Belfast, one of the most rising commer- 
cial towns in Ireland, and the House 
might judge of its importance when he 
told them that between 200 and 300 sail 
of vessels belonged to the merchants of 
Wexford, and that 1,000 of her townsmen 
were on the sea; the great majority of the 
inhabitants are Roman Catholics, at least 
in proportion of five to one Protestant ; 


‘the corporation consists of a mayor, who 
exercises extensive judicial functions—of 


two bailiffs, whose duties are somewhat 
similar to sheriffs—of twenty-four bur- 
gesses, or as they might be termed alder- 
men—and of the freemen at large, who 
are the electoral body. Now, in ancient 
times, this corporation was open to all the 
inhabitants, without any religious distinct- 
tion, and Catholics had actually held high 
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office in it. Next came the days of per- 


secution and exclusion, and it grew into | 
one of the close Tory corporations, Ca- | 
tholics and liberal Protestants being most | 
religiously excluded, and scarcely one of ; 
the inhabitants of the town was permitted | 
to enjoy the advantages of its freedom, | 
or a share of its property, which at one | 
time was immense, but which had gra- | 
dually and long since disappeared, for the | 
individual benefit of the favoured few. | 


In this state it continued until about nine 


years since, when it was suddenly thrown | 


opentoall the inhabitants, without any pro- 


perty, qualification, or religious distinc- | 
tion, in consequence of a contest between | 
the then two Parliamentary patrons of the | 


borough. 


During those nine years, there 


had been, he believed, about six vacan- | 
cies amongst the burgesses, and when the | 
first vacancy occurred, did the Catholics | 
No such | 


elect a Catholic to fill it? 
thing; though only just having obtained 


a restoration of their rights—though na- , 


turally smarting under their former un- 
just exclusion—they had too much mag- 


nanimity to practise revenge, and they | 


filled up the vacancy with a Protestant, 
to whom they felt an obligation. Upon 


a second vacancy, he was asked by some 
of the freemen if he would start for it. 
He declined, and recommended them to | 
elect a Catholic, as they had been so_ 


long excluded. 
lics and two Protestants had been 
elected; but even if every vacancy had 
been filled up with Catholics, he should 
have thought it quite fair, where the body 
consisted of twenty-four burgesses elected 
for life. In the same period, nine mayors 
had been elected, the first mayor a Pro- 
testant; and, in short, the Catholic free- 
men have elected only three Catholics to 
that office, though there are many opulent 
and respectable Catholics in that town, 
members of the corporation, No doubt 
the Gentlemen opposite would exclaim, 
Oh! these Mayors might call themselves 
Protestants, but they were Radicals. He 
would say, wrong again. The majority 


of these nine mayors were, in religion | 


and politics, as true Conservatives as 
themselves, He would astonish them 
still more, by telling them that the gen- 
tleman last selected to fill that office was 
a Conservative, whose name he saw among 
the list of those published, as having 
attended the meeting at the Mansion 
House, and that this election by the 
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| Catholic freemen of Wexford, was made 
when they might naturally be supposed to 
be smarting under irritation at the auda- 
cious insult that had been offered to 
Catholic Ireland in another place; but 
they proved themselves superior to any 
paltry feeling of revenge, and, generously 
placing political difference aside, elected 
a Conservative gentleman; being guided 
in the choice of a municipal officer by a 
conviction of his municipal fitness alone. 
An election for the office of town-clerk 
also occurred. A Catholic gentleman, 
and a Conservative Protestant gentleman 
were the candidates—the Conservative 
was elected. Now, perhaps, Members 
opposite might think that this was 
owing to complete apathy on the part 
of the Catholics at Wexford, as re- 
garded politics. Hecould assure them it 
was no such thing; that when it became 
necessary for the assertion of their politi- 
cal rights in their country’s cause, the 
men of Wexford were foremost in the 
fight. But when they had to exercise 
their political franchise, they laid aside all 
sectarian considerations it is true, but ac- 
curately examined the political opinions 
of the candidates, and he felt proud to 
say, their choice had fallen upon himself, 
because they believed him to be a staunch 
and uncompromising opponent of Toryism, 
and therefore a fit representative of their 
political opinions; while on the other 
hand, when called on to exercise their 
municipal franchise, they laid aside all 
political as well as sectarian considera- 
tions, and looked alone to the respectabi- 
lity and municipal fitness of the candidate. 
The consequence, then, of the admission 
of all the inhabitants of Wexford, with. 
out religious or political distinction, to 
their municipal privileges, had been, that 
instead of bitter feelings existing between 
| the excluded and the excluders, they all 
now lived in the most perfect harmony, 
exchanging friendship and hospitality, and 
the ministers of the two religions going 
about hand in hand seeking to relieve 
the objects of their common charity. 
And thus he would assure English Mem- 
bers, it would be throughout Ireland, but 
for the madness of an interested party re- 
fusing to break down those pernicious 
distinctions which alone keep Irishmen 
now asunder, and which, so long as they 
are suffered to exist, were the only real 
dangers that Church they seem so anxious 


to defend, had to dread. He should 
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conclude by again saying these few facts 
were better than all their prophecies. 

Sir Frederick Trench had to congratu- 
late the hon. Member who had just sat 
down on being the representative of such 
a town as he had described. It certainly 
seemed to constitute a brilliantexception 
to the general state of Ireland. The noble 
Lord, the Member for Leitrim, had chal- 
lenged any person to show that a con- 
nexion existed between the claims of the 
Irish people to municipal rights and the 
Protestant Church in Ireland. He for one 
was not ashamed to acknowledge himself 
bigot enough to apprehend that danger 
threatened the Protestant Church fromthe 
measure then before the House, and that 
it was thereby intended to deliver that 
Church into the hands of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny. The hon. Member for 
Liskeard had, in the course of the debate, 
delivered a very eloquent speech, in 
which he insisted strongly on certain 
general principles, but these principles 
though just in themselves, were not 
applicable in the present instance. The 
case of Ireland was a_ peculiar one, 
and demanded apeculiar treatment. But 
if he disagreed with the hon. Member for 
Liskeard, he had heard with the utmost 
pleasure the hon. Member for Shaftesbury 
deprecate the system of instalments, and 
the plan of proceeding on the principle of 
the wedge—obtaining a little entrance at 
first, and then by degrees penetrating 
farther in, until nothing less would be at- 
tempted at last than the destruction of the 
Protestant Church. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Home Department had, in 
introducing the measure then under dis- 
cussion, spoken in very slighting terms of 
the state of the Protestant clergy in Ire- 
land, and in place of pitying the condition 
to which they were reduced, the noble 
Lord had spoken of them with what he 
considered an unbecoming levity; and, 
instead of suggesting some means of al- 
leviating their condition, he quoted a 
trifling poem, to the effect that they were 
enamoured of their present lot. His Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney-General, when out of 
office, when speaking of Ireland had used 
language which had tended to promote 
the assassination of the Protestant clergy 
in Ireland, and yet, after having used such 
language he had been promoted to his 
present high office. That the House might 
not suppose he was making so grave a 
charge lightly, or without due reason, he 
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would read the passage from the debate 
on the Irish Church, which took place on 
the 2nd of April, 1835. The Attorney- 
General then said—‘* What benefit was it 
to a Christian community to erect churches 
which were not frequented, which were 
considered a grievance even by those for 
whom they were intended, while they were 
regarded as an insult by those of a dif- 
ferent faith 2” And again— Such was 
the state of feeling in Scotland, that at 
the time of the assassination of Arch- 
bishop Sharpe, that assassination was ac. 
tually approved of by a majority of the 
people of Scotland.” This was a pretty 
broad hint, he thought, to the people of 
Ireland. But this was not all, ‘The hon. 
Gentleman proceeded still further, and 
alluded openly to Ireland :—‘* There was 
nothing in recent times to compare with 
that assassination, and yet it was a com- 
mon observation by the people of Scotland 
that the killing of the Archbishop was 
‘no murder’ he being of a religion op- 
posed to the majority of the people.” 
Surely after such language as that which 
he had just quoted, the present Govern- 
ment must have had some strong motives 
for promoting the hon. Gentleman to the 
office which henowheld. This Attorney-« 
General added—*‘ Scenes had occurred 
more serious than what had taken place 
at Carrickshock and at Rathcormac. Need 
he mention the scenes at Drumclog and 
Bothwell Brigg, where much blood was 
shed?” But what did the Attorney- 
General say with regard to the Church ?— 
“The number of archbishops and bishops 
ought to be diminished.”* Such was the 
language of the Attorney-General, and it 
did not require any legal knowledge, or 
any ingenious special pleading, to draw 
the inference that the reading of such pas- 
sages ought to produce the very worst 
effects on the people of Ireland. When 
the Government raised the person who 
had delivered such inflammatory language 
to his present high station it appeared to 
him that they gave a most convincing 
proof that they had no intention of taking 
any pains to conciliate the Protestant 
party in Ireland. He conceived the Go- 
vernment to be nothing more than the in- 
struments of the hon. Member for Kil 
kenny—and, as such, completely under 
the influence of that hon. Gentleman’s 
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wishes. They were obliged either to yield 
to that hon. Member’s desires or at once 
resign their places. In conclusion, he 
would say, that he was not ashamed to de- 
clare himself opposed to the measure be- 
fore the House, which would, if it passed, 
first destroy the Protestant Church in 
Ireland, and afterwards, though at no 
great distance, would materially affect the 
Protestant Church in England. 

Mr. Morgan John O'Connell began by 
alluding to the quotations which had been 
made by the hon. Gentleman who had 
just at down, from a speech delivered by 
the hon. and learned Attorney-General 
two years ago. It was a pity the passages 
alluded to had not been discovered in 
time to use them on the hustings against 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. To 
come, however, to the question before the 
House. The arguments which had been 
urged by the opponents of the measure 
were divided into two classes—old and 
new. On the old, as they were the same 
which had been urged and answered last 
Session, he would touch very lightly. One 
of the principal of the new arguments was, 
that the Protestant Church Establish- 


ment in Ireland was in danger; another, 


that an Association had arisen in Ireland, 
pregnant with danger to the tranquillity of 
the country; a third, that his Majesty’s 
Government had not made their official 
appointments in Ireland in a manner satis- 
factory to the hon. Gentleman opposite. 
With regard to the last point, he wished 
to know whether the Tories had ever ad- 
vanced any man to office except a political 
partisan? Those who objected to the 
conduct of his Majesty's present Govern- 


ment, in that respect, reminded him of 


the line in the satirist— 

“*Dat veniam corvis vexat censura columbas.” 
The appointments in question were all 
of them creditable to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; and none more so than that of 
Mr. Pigott, a man of great and acknow- 
ledged talents. The General Association 
had been compared to the Orange so- 
cieties, but there was a wide difference 
between them. To prove this it was only 
necessary to refer to the words of the re- 
solution of that House, denouncing them 
as ‘secret political societies, confined to 
one class of individuals.” The General 
Association was not secret, and was open 
to men of all descriptions. As to the as- 
sociation of so large a body for the pur- 
pose of obtaining their rights, if they had 
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not done so it would have been justly said 
that they were unworthy of those rights 
The noble Lord the Member for North Lan- 
cashire, had spoken of the paucity of pe- 
titions from Ireland as a proof that the 
people of Ireland were indifferent to the 
subject. But the noble Lord was mistaken 
in his computation, and had omitted to 
notice a number of petitions which had 
actually been presented. Why was the 
Emancipation Bill passed if the people of 
Ireland were still to be considered in- 
ferior to the people of England, and if 
they were still to be prevented from en- 


joying an equal participation of civil rights? 


Did not the Emancipation Act mean that 
any civil rights which might thencefor- 
ward be conferred on the people of Eng- 
land should be extended to the people of 
Ireland? To deny the people of Ireland 
this, wasat once to injure andto insultthem. 
But it was to check the progress of liberty 
and of liberal institutions that the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite opposed the present 
Bill, as they did the Reform Bill. But 
even some of those who had supported the 
Reform Bill were opposed to the present 
measure. The sentiments of the noble 
Lord, the Member for Lancashire, de- 
livered during the debateson the Reform 
Bill, were very different from those which 
he had expressed on the present occasion. 
In answer to the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, on the 23rd _ of 
May, 1832, the noble Lord said—*‘ The 
tight hon. Gentleman has expressed his 
regret that this subject should be agitated 
so soon after the apparent settlement of 
the Catholic question ; but is it not much 
better that this measure should be passed 
at a time when it will give satisfaction, 
than that it should be withheld, like the 
Catholic question, for a long time, and 
conceded, at last, at a period of irritation, 
which prevented it having the good effect 
which it otherwise would have had? ** Why, 
I ask, should the question of religious 
difference be again excited in conjunction 
with the question of Parliamentary Re- 
form? If we allow the present system of 
close corporations to continue, under the 
pretence that it is unsafe to trust the 
Catholic inhabitants of the towns with the 
franchise, we may justly be told, that so 
far from making a settlement of that great 
question in Ireland, we have continued 
the grievance and added to the insult. 
Let me again remind the House, that, if 


we determine that those grievances shall 
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continue to exist and be felt in Ireland 
which we have long since removed from 
England, we furnish a just ground of com- 
plaint, and give to the agitators a power 
which they otherwise would look for in 
vain.” He (Mr. O’Connell) would now 
put the same question as the noble Lord 
had put, with the change of a single word: 
why should the question of religious dif- 
ferences be again excited in conjunction 
with the question of Municipal Reform ? 
The most unholy appeals had been made 
to religious prejudices in the course of the 
present discussion. ‘The opposition to the 
Bill was made a stepping-stone to office 
by the hon. Gentlemen opposite. They 
had raised a ‘‘ No Popery ” cry upon it, 
from the effects of which he called on all 
the moderate Whigs and Tories to protect 
the country; or a religious warfare might 
be excited, the consequences of which 
would be destructive of the general peace, 
He implored hon. Members, who were not 
actuated by factious motives, not to con- 
sent to the opposition to this Bill —an op- 
position which, in the name of Christianity, 
sought to perpetuate every existing evil. 
Mr. Grove Price was not in the habit 
of trespassing upon the attention of the 
House unless the question for discussion 
was of such a nature as to call for an open 
and unequivocal expression of opinion. 
Such he conceived to be the case in 
the present instance, and he therefore 
felt anxious to express, however brief- 
ly, his judgment on a measure which 
he conceived not only of vital importance 
to the country to which it more immediate- 
ly related, but to the whole of the British 
empire. The hon. Gentleman who last 
addressed the House had thought proper 
to indulge in some sarcastic allusions to 
those on his side of the House who op- 
posed the Reform Bill. For himself, he 
would say, that he too had ever been the 
open, and undisguised, and conscientious 
opponent of that measure up to the period 
at which it was carried. Indeed, so stren- 
uous was his opposition to that question 
that he would have willingly resigned his 
life if, by sucha sacrifice, he could have 
prevented its accomplishment. But the 
moment that question was settled—the 
moment the fiat of the Legislature had 
declared it law—from that moment he had 
used his honest and best exertions to carry 
out the principle into practical effect. The 
able, eloquent, and elaborate speeches of 
his hon. and learned Friends, the Members 
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for Bandon and of the University of Dub- 
lin, rendered it unnecessary for him to 
touch upon topics connected with the 
Administration of Lord Mulgrave in Ire- 
land, which otherwise he might have been 
induced to do. He would not, therefore, 
dwell further on this point, except to say 
that the statements of his hon, Friends 
were well deserving of the serious attention 
of that House and the country. Never 
was there a period at which Ireland more 
required the rule of a Government marked 
by strength, by decision, and by character, 
and never in the history of that country 
was it degraded by a Government the 
distinguishing characteristics of which 
were imbecility and frivolity. He implored 
the House to recollect that they were 
called upon to decide on a great question, 
and that decision, if once made in favour 
of democracy, could never be rescinded. 
If the House decided that popular power 
should be extended, and contributed by 
its vote to swell the ranks of democracy, 
who amongst them could mark its limits. 
Who could undertake to say where the 
popular demands would stop short, or how 
they could be resisted? Who could deny 
that this was a stepping-stone to other 
measures of a more serious and dangerous 
character ; or who could tell (if he might 
quote from Shakespeare) whether it was to 
bring ‘airs from heaven or blasts from 
hell?” Before they extended Municipal 
Reform to Ireland he entreated the House 
to look at the effects it had already pro- 
duced in England, and if they found that 
in acountry like this, differing in habits, 
in manners, in education, in religious be-« 
lief, and other essential particulars, from 
Ireland, it had been productive of heart. 
burnings, of social discord, of political 
animosities, of local jealousies, and party 
feuds, how much more cautious ought 
they to be in extending it to a country 
where two great parties were arrayed in a 
contest marked by all the rancour of re- 
ligious warfare? From his experience he 
could say, that this measure of Municipal 
Reform had been a firebrand in the do- 
mestic circle in every town in England, 
and had roused into action all the angry 
passions which had so long been permitted 
to slumber. He repeated this assertion, 
and what would be the consequence if 
they invested towns in Ireland with a 
power like this—a country where a bigot- 
ted and intolerant priesthood reigned 
paramount and influenced every political 
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movement? Would not the municipal 
elections be determined by their dictation ; 
and under such a domination who could 
answer for the safety of the Church, or 
any other of the institutions of the coun- 
try? A noble Lord on the opposite side 
had expressed a wish that the clergy of all 
religious denominations should abstain 
from interfering inelections. In this wish 
he (Mr. Price) most cordially concurred, 
but, at the same time, he was bound to say, 
after eighteen years’ experience of English 
elections, he never knew an instance, ex- 
cept in three cases, where a clergyman of 
the Church of England had overstepped 
those legitimate bounds which a moderate 
country gentleman might prescribe to 
himself. Could this be said of the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland? [Mr. O'Con- 
nell: “Yes.”] ‘The hon. and learned 
Gentleman well knew that they had not 
confined themselves within legitimate 
limits, and he must also know that the 
fabric of his power rested on the will of 
this intolerant priesthood. The cry of 
** Justice for Ireland” was the watehword 
of a faction; and if by justice to Ireland 
was meant its tranquillity and happiness, 
they would not do justice to the people of 
that country if they sanctioned the present 
measure. 

Mr. Sergeant Woulfe felt satisfied that 
it would be excusable on his part to con- 
dense into as narrow a space as he could 
whatever he had to offer, and to avoid 
travelling out of those topics which con- 
stituted the subject matter of debate. It 
was not his intention to go into the ques- 
tions which the hon. and learned Member 
for Bandon, in a speech of two hours’ 
length, detailed to the House. He had 
not intended to go into any of these mat- 
ters until he had received a letter from a 
nobleman that morning, begging him to 
make some explanation on transactions 
connected with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber. He could not refrain from explain- 
ing these facts, and though he could not 
complain of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bandon having occupied the House so 
Jong on the occasion of making his speech, 
he did not think himself justified in fol- 
lowing him through it. To the allusions 
which had been thrown out against Lord 
Milltown, he thought it his duty to revert, 
for the purpose of showing how unthink- 
ingly charges were brought against the 
King’s Government. The hon. Member 
stated that Lord Milltown, being dis- 
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missed, or having resigned to avoid being 
dismissed, from the commission of the 
peace, in consequence of his having at- 
tended a tithe meeting, and in consequence 
of his agitating conduct there, was, after 
an interval of time, when he had again 
qualified himself, in the estimation of the 
succeeding Government, by joining the 
General Association in Dublin, actually 
restored to the commission of the peace. 
Now, how stood the fact ? Lord Milltown 
never attended any tithe meeting but one; 
and at that tithe meeting he attended, not 
as an oppouent of the tithe system, but 
actually to exhort the people to continue 
to pay the tithes as long as they were 
liable by law. He did this, not merely 
from a general disposition on his part to 
sustain the law of the land, but also be- 
cause he had a strong personal interest in 
the due payment of tithes, being a lay 
impropriator of not less than seven pa- 
rishes, and deriving a considerable portion 
of his income from that source of revenue. 
So much, then, for the charge that Lord 
Milltown was a tithe agitator. He was 
not dismissed from the commission of the 
peace, nor did he resign the commission 
of the peace, in consequence of anything 
he had done in connexion with the tithe 
question in Ireland. He resigned in con- 
sequence of an intimation made to him 
that it was not consistent with his holding 
the commission of the peace that he 
should continue to be a member of a 
political association which was then said 
to exist in Dublin, and which was called 
the Volunteer Association. He prayed 
the House to attend to the cheers of the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. They meant 
to intimate, by those cheers, that the fact 
of having once belonged to an objection- 
able Association was to disqualify a man 
for ever from holding the commission of 
the peace. Now, he would ask, when they 
made such an intimation, were they ap- 
plying to the Associations of their political 
opponents the same rule that they claimed 
for the Orange Societies? If gentlemen 
who had formerly belonged to the Orange 
Society of Ireland—a society which had 
freely and generously dissolved itself, were 
not to be considered as disqualified from 
holding the commission of the peace, he 
should be glad to know why the same rule 
should not apply to other respectable men 
belonging to other societies which had 
also dissolved themselves? Those cheers 
seemed to insinuate that some of those 
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societies still existed. That might be 
true; but there was this essential differ- 
ence between the society to which Lord 
Milltown belonged (and which had spon- 
taneously dissolved itself the instant it saw 
the probability of the object for which it 
was formed, being attained) and those 
Orange Societies, to which many of the 
hon. Gentlemen who had cheered had 
been attached, that the Association of 
which Lord Milltown was a member, was 
never, by any Act of Parliament, declared 
to be illegal. It was not so with respect 
to the Orange Lodges ; they were declared 
to be illegal. So much, then, for the case 
of the dismissal of Lord Milltown. But 
it was said that he had been re-appointed 
to the commission of the peace by the 
present Government in consequence of his 
having become a member of the General 
Association in Dublin. What was the 
fact? He was re-appointed to the com- 
mission of the peace long before he be- 
came a member of the Association. With 
regard to Lord Milltown, then, it was not 
true, either that he had been dismissed 
from the commission of the peace in 
consequence of having attended a tithe 
meeting, nor that he had been re- 
stored to the commission in conse- 
quence of having connected himself with 
the General Association. Furthermore, 
instead of having made violent and turbu- 
lent speeches in the Association, he never 
spoke in that Assembly more than twice. 
To be sure, on those occasions it was most 
probable, nay it must almost of necessity 
happen, that his speeches were of the most 
violent, most turbulent, and most inflam- 
matory character—for only think what 
the subjects were: on the first occasion 
the subject was that of joint-stock banks. 
Doubtless atumultuary subject— enough to 
make one’s blood boil. Well, Lord Mill- 
town went down to the Association and 
made a flaming speech upon the subject 
of joint-stock banks. The next topic upon 
which he spoke so much sedition, upon 
which he poured out such a torrent of lava, 
was that of the Poor-laws. He made a 
speech in favour of the Poor-laws. With 
these observations he dismissed the subject 
of the charges brought against Lord Mill- 
town. He ought, perhaps, to apologise to 
the House for having dwelt upon it so 
long; but he felt bound to refute the 
charges that had been made, as well in 
justice to Lord Milltown as to the charac- 
ter of the Government of Lord Mulgrave, 
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which had been most inconsiderately and 
unjustly assailed, upon statements, every 
one of which, he did not hesitate to de- 
clare, was as totally unfounded as the one 
he had just refuted, or as any statements 
that were ever uttered within the walls of 
Parliament. He would not occupy the 
valuable time of the House, which he 
thought ought to be devoted to the dis- 
cussion of a subject most important to the 
well-being of the empire, by investigating 
the various isolated and particular cases 
which had been introduced by the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and which had no 
relevance whatever to the question at 
issue. He did not mean to complain of 
hon. Gentlemen for the course they had 
pursued, but he thought he should hardly 
be justified in occupying so much time as 
would be necessary to follow the hon, and 
learned Member for Bandon into the 
cases of Mr, Magrath and Mr. Maguire, 
and to inquire why it was, that the 
Court of King’s Bench passed so lenient 
a sentence, and why that sentence was 
afterwards remitted? In the discussion 
of such cases upon the present occa- 
sion, he thought the time of the House 
was utterly wasted, and therefore he 
would not enter into them. But there 
was one topic incidentally introduced 
into the debate to which he thought he 
might for a moment allude. He did so, 
because he considered himself bound in 
justice to an hon. Friend of his, who had 
been his predecessor in the office he had 
then the honour to hold, to state that the 
ear of the House had been grossly abused, 
he did not say intentionally—but still 
grossly abused by the statements which 
had been made, attributing to that hon. 
and learned Gentleman a rule with regard 
to the challenging of jurors, in conse- 
quence of which rule, it was asserted that, 
in many instances, there had been a 
failure of justice. It was said that his 
hon. and learned predecessor had laid 
down this rule—that in the trials at 
the assizes the Crown should abandon its 
prerogative, not of challenging, but of set- 
ting aside jurors called upon the panel ; 
and that no juror should be challenged 
or set aside except where there was a 
legal objection to his being placed upon 
the panel. That was a misstatement of 
the fact. The rule that his learned pre- 
decessor had laid down, and which he, on 
coming into office, considered it to be his 
duty to desire the counsel employed for 
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the Crown to follow, was this—not that 
they should repudiate or abandon the pre- 
rogative which the Crown, from time im- 
memorial, had exercised in Ireland, of de- 
siring a person upon the panel to stand 
aside, if a proper case for so doing oc- 
curred ; but that they should not set a 
juror aside merely because he happened to 
be a Protestant or a Roman Catholic. 
They were, of course, instructed to chal- 
lenge wherever there was a legal ground 
for challenging; and they were further 
instructed to set aside jurors in other cases 
where the objection might not amount to 
a legal ground of challenge, but this was 
to be dependent upon the discretion and 
sound opinion of the counsel employed for 
the Crown; and to prevent a wanton 
exercise of this power on the part of any 
subordinate officer, the Crown solicitor 
was directed to take a note of every case 
where a juror was set aside upon an ob- 
jection not amounting to a legal ground 
of challenge, and that he should report 
the circumstance, together with the de- 
tails of the trial, to the Attorney-General. 
A wiser or more discreet regulation could 
hardly be conceived; and the late Attor- 
ney-General never laid down any other 
rule than that. What was the value, then, 
of all that had been said of the various 
cases in which there had been a failure of 
justice in consequence of the abandon- 
ment of the prerogative of the Crown? 
He would not stop to inquire whether it 
were true that convicts had sat up n 
juries; it was a point upon which the at 

tention of the House had already been sut- 
ficiently fatigued; but this he would say, 
that if the fact were so it had been not in 
consequence of the rule laid down by the 
late Attorney-General, but in consequence 
of the non-observance of that rule. There 
was only one other topic irrelevant to the 
real subject of debate to which he would 
refer—it was the case of Mr. Pigott. It 
had been alleged that he was a member of 
the Association at the time he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the Attorney-Gene- 
ral. Mr. Pigott was not a member of 
the Association at the time of his ap- 
pointment to that office. He had been a 
member of it some time previous to his 
appointment; but he ceased to be so at 
the time of his appointment—a very short 
time previous to his appointment, he ad- 
mitted. He did not state that fact as an 
apology—he did not think an apology 
necessary ; but he stated this simple fact, 
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that Mr. Pigott did think it right to with- 
draw from the Association before he took 
the office he was then holding; not be-« 
cause he thought that the Association was 
illegal, but because he felt that it was the 
growth of great popular emotion, and that 
it was not fitting that either a judge—or 
a person who might be called onto bea 
judge, should take such a decided part in 
a popular movement. An instinctive de- 
licacy and sense of propriety on the part 
of Mr. Pigott induced him to think —not 
that he considered the Association illegal, 
but induced him to think it right that 
he should not continue to be a member of an 
Association which was undoubtedly the off- 
spring of great popular passion; and it 
would be well for the respect due to jus- 
tice if those who were members of other 
societies would follow Mr. Pigott’s ex- 
ample. The hon. and learned Member 
for Bandon had put a question with re- 
gard to this circumstance which he would 
take the liberty to answer, after the 
fashion of his country, by putting ano- 
ther. The hon. and learned Member 
asked what would the Government do if 
they found it expedient to put a question 
to Mr. Pigott with regard to the legality 
or illegality of the Association? Now he 
was grievously misinformed if there did 
not exist in Dublin another association, 
called the Lay Association, which con- 
sisted of persons who had confederated 
together, and clubbed their purses and re- 
sources for the purpose of carrying on a 
system of the most expensive and vexatious 
litigation. If he were misinformed, of 
course what he said would fall to the 
ground; but he had certainly heard ofa 
confederation in Dublin, called the Lay 
Association, the members of which con- 
tributed largely for the purpose of carry- 
ing on suits,in which they were not per- 
sonally interested, on the part of the tithe- 
owners in Ireland. He was glad that his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Sergeant 
Jackson) denied the existence of such an 
association ; but up to that hour he 
had certainly been led to believe, not 
only that such an association notoriously 
existed, but that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself was a member of it. 
But as there was no such association, of 
course it could not be true, either that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, or any other 
distinguished Conservative Members of the 
bar were members of it. Asno such associa- 
tionexisted, hecould only putthe case hypo- 
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thetically. Suppose such asociety existed, 
suppose the Government changed, and 
suppose a Lord-Lieutenant sent over to 
Ireland, who should think it necessary or 
proper to call upon some of the members 
of that Conservative association to act as 
his legal advisers, and a question were to 
arise as to the legality of that association, 
upon which the gentlemen so called upon 
to act as officers of the Crown would have 
to decide—would not the situation of 
those gentlemen be, in every respect, si- 
milar to that of Mr. Pigott? One asso- 
ciation, perhaps, might be quite as legal 
as the other; but there was, at all events, 
this difference between them —that the one 
had existed, if not identically, at least in 
shapes exactly similar to itself, for a mul- 
titude of years, and had been declared by 
the highest authorities, to be beyond the 
reach of either the common or the statute 
law—whereas the legality of the other had 
not yet been brought to the test, although 
it might be soon. He was ashamed to 
find that he had occupied so much time 
upon isolated and irrelevant topics. He 
came now to the proper subject of debate. 
The great, the fundamental proposition 
that had been pressed by hon. Gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House, as an 
objection to the plan proposed by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government for reforming the cor- 
porate bodies of Ireland was this :—that 
the effect of it would be to transfer the 
power incidental upon those corporations 
from the hands of the Protestants, where 
it was now alleged to be, into those of the 
Roman Catholics. Now that proposition, 
as far as it had any claim to truth what- 
soever, entirely failed in supporting the 
argument that was built upon it; and as 
far as it was capable of sustaining the ar- 
gument built upon it, so far it was utterly 
devoid of all truth. It was not true, that 
the effect of the measures proposed by his 
Majesty’s Government would be to trans- 
fer from the Protestants of Ireland the 
power incidental to the corporate bodies 
in that country. It was not true that that 
power was now in the hands of the Pro- 
testants. It was not true that the parties 
holding that power were the Protestants 
of Ireland. He did not wish to use a 
harsh phrase, but, as the term had been 
used in the course of debate, he might 
observe, that the Protestants connected 
with the corporations of Ireland consti- 
tuted but a miserable minority, when com- 
pared with the general Protestant body of 
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that country. The persons who now hold 
the power incidental to corporations as 
effectually excluded from among them- 
selves the great mass of Protestant wealth 
and intelligence, as they did the Roman 
Catholics. There was not a province in 
Ireland, scarcely a county, which did not 
contain within it a body of Protestants, 
rigidly excluded from the corporations, 
but who, nevertheless, surpassed the whole 
body of those corporations put together, 
in everything that could give value to cha- 
racter, and weight to opinion. If any 
authority were wanting to sustain a pro- 
position that was so notorious, he was 
armed with one of the strongest kind—an 
authority valuable in itself, and of pecu- 
liar weight in the estimation of the hon. 
Gentlemen who sat opposite. In the year 
1829, when the Duke of Wellington, then 
at the head of affairs, introduced into the 
House of Lords the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill, and when the right. hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, did the same 
in that House, they both naturally and 
fairly sought to justify their measure, by 
showing that they were sustained in the 
introduction of it, by the great mass of 
the Protestant wealth, numbers, and intel- 
ligence in Ireland. With this view, each 
in his respective place, went into minute 
statements of details, for the purpose of 
establishing his doctrine; and they did so, 
although it was as notorious as the sun at 
noon-day, that every man belonging to 
the corporations in Ireland was arrayed 
against the measure they were proposing ; 
yet, in their estimation, so far from re- 
garding the corporations as constituting 
the great mass of the Protestant popula- 
tion of Ireland, they viewed and treated 
them as an inconsiderable section. The 
thing really was too notorious and ob- 
vious to require any argument. The power 
now vested in the corporations was not in 
the hands of the Protestants; it was in 
the hands of a small sectarian portion of 
Protestants; and not even in that part of 
the Protestant body which happened to 
differ from his Majesty’s Government, but 
in a sub-division of men held together by 
local ties and family connexions. It was 
not true that the proposition of the Go- 
vernment was, that the Protestants of Ire- 
land should have anything taken from 
them ; and it was less true, that the pro- 
position was to give power to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. The effect of the 
measure proposed was, to give the power 
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of these corporations. not to the Catholics 
of Ireland, not to the Protestants of Ire- 
Jand—but to give it to the people of Ire- 
land. ‘The effect of it would be, to give 
to every man in the country who would 
be entitled to it, a participation in that 
power, irrespective of his creed. The effect 
of it would be, to attach to corporate 
power a civil qualification; and wherever 
that qualification was found, there the 
power would be found also. The limita- 
tions adopted in the Bill proposed by 
the King’s Ministers, made it utterly 
impossible that the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland could acquire more power than 
they de facto possessed, or than they 
were de jure entitled to; or, that they 
should have less de facto than they were 
entitled to de jure. It distributed corpo- 
rate power upon the only principle on 
which any power can be justly distributed. 
Itdistributed it to every man who had that 
presumption of fitness to possess it in his 
favour which arose from his having the 
necessary civil qualifications. It was the 
principle upon which all the powers in the 
state were now distributed; it was the 
principle upon which the elective fran- 
chise was distributed; it was the prin- 
ciple upon which the power to sit in the 
House of Commons was distributed ; it 
was the principle which pervaded the 
whole system of our civil establishments. 
But he was not now arguing that point, 
because, if he mistook not, hon. Members 
on the other side of the House did not 
suggest that this principle was not a fair 
one, and ought not to be adopted. No; 
they said, that if the power was to be 
created, this mode of distribution was 
just; but they alleged that, inasmuch as 
the adoption of this principle of distribu- 
tion would lead to the giving of that 
power into the hands of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, therefore the power itself ought 
not to be created : because, if the power 
were to be distributed at all, it must be 
distributed upon a constitutional prin- 
ciple, and that principle would give the 
Catholics more power than the Protes- 
tants. Was not that the argument? In 
the first place he would remark, that gross 
exaggerations had been made as to the 
extent of the influence which this Bill 
would give the Roman Catholics. He 
really could not believe that any man 
acquainted with the state of Ireland could 
get up in that House to say, that the 
effect of the Bill would be to put the 
VOL. XXXVI, {fin! 
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entire corporate power in the hands of the 
Roman Catholics. With those who knew 
the state of the city of Dublin, of Belfast, 
of Waterford, of Cork, and of other cities 
in Ireland, such an argument could have 
no weight. Was it not notorious that in 
those towns the Protestant strength chiefly 
prevailed. And what was the fact with 
respect to parties in those cities? Not 
only were the Roman Catholics not a 
decidedly ascendant party, but in those 
places where the 10d. qualification was 
established, even with the aid and assist- 
ance of the liberal Protestants—a most 
efficient as well as valuable body of men 
—the Roman Catholics were only able to 
maintain a difficult and precarious strug 
gle against the section of Protestants who 
were arrayed against the Government. 
It was impossible, therefore, to insist that 
the whole power would fall into the 
hands of the Catholics. If any man would 
look only at the shops and houses occu- 
pied by the Protestants in those towns 
and count their numbers, he would be 
compelled to say, that the Protestants 
must necessarily partake, in a very large 
degree, of the power of the municipal cor- 
porations in those places. Was it, then, 
he would ask, just or honest to represent, 
that this was an entire and wholasale trans 
fer of power out of the hands of Pro- 
testants into those of Catholics? It was 
not. It would fall into the hands of Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants in that 
proportion in which it ought to fall with 
respect to the population, wealth, and 
intelligence of the towns. It was a re- 
markable thing how differently the 
strength of the Catholic body was repre- 
sented in that House, according to the 
different ends which were to be attained, 
by the hon. Gentlemen opposite. At one 
moment hon. Gentlemen opposite had to 
exhort the House not to yield to abstract 
justice; pressing upon them the practical 
expediency that intervened, and made it 
improper that a body so influential and 
large, and occupying all the civil positions 
in Ireland, they should be entrusted with 
the power of local taxation. When that 
was the view to be pressed upon the 
House, nothing, according to those hon. 
Gentlemen, was so great and irresistible 
as the power of the Roman Catholics; 
they were all in all, and quite over- 
whelmed the Protestants everywhere. But, 
on the contrary, when the feelings of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland were to be 
2G 
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outraged, and every indignity to be cast 
upon them, then they were represented as 
an insignificant body, and that the Pro- 
testants of Ireland were able to control 
and to keep them down. In short, the de- 
ductions drawn from the proportion of the 
Roman Catholics and Protestants were 
made to answer any purpose. But he 
would not dwell upon this fact. He would 
place his argument upon higher ground. 
He would admit, for the purpose of argu- 
ment, that this power, being distributed 
upon a proper and sound principle of 
distribution among the people of Ireland, 
it would throw a larger proportion of that 
power into the hands of the Roman Ca- 
tholics than into the hands of the rest of 
the population. Assuming this, for the 
sake of argument, he would then say, that 
to withhold that power from the people of 
Ireland upon the ground of their religion 
alone was a gross violation of the Act of 
Union, and of the Act of Emancipation. 
He would say, that to withhold from the 
people of Ireland an important civil power 
which had been already given to the peo- 
ple of England and of Scotland, because 
in Ireland a greater proportion of that 
owerp might fall into the hands of the 
Catholics than of the Protestants, was to 
disturb the balance of constitutional power 
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pire and to violate the principle of the 
Union. He would say, that to give to the 
people of Scotland and of England a 


civil institution which enabled them con- | 


stitutionally to exercise a control over the 
Government and the Legislature, which 
gave them an important influence over all 
the executive functions of the state, and 
at the same time to withhold that power 
from the people of Ireland, was to act in 
violation of the Act of Union, and to the 
prejudice of the Irish people. What was 
the principle of the Union? The principle 
of the Union was equality. The principle 
of the Union was equal dealing towards 
the people of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. But it was not equal dealing to 
give to the people of the two former 
countries those means of controlling the 
legislative will and the executive Govern- 
ment which were withheld from the people 
of Ireland. Was it denied on the other 
side that these corporations did give 
to the people, wherever they existed, 
a great constitutional power over the 
— will, and over the executive ; 

as that fact denied? It was so far 
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from being denied, that it was the very 
groundwork of the argument advanced on 
the other side. Their argument was, that 
Municipal Corporations would have that 
effect in Ireland ; and because they would, 
so they ought not to be given to the people 
of that part of the empire. The argument 
used both for and agairst the English 
Corporation Bill, when it was passing 
through Parliament, was, that it tended 
to augment the power of the people over 
the ruling authorities of the State. He 
would not now inquire whether the English 
or the Scotch Municipal Bills had had 
that effect ; but he would say this, that 
having given that power to the people of 
England and Scotland, they could not in 
honesty or in justice, or in adherence to 
the principle of the Union, withhold it from - 
the people of Ireland. He knew, that in 
the course of this debate, Gentlemen on 
the other side had affected to think that 
they had answered this argument, founded 
upon the title of the people of Ireland to 
share equally with the people of England 
and Scotland in exercising all constitutional 
power over the will of the Legislature 
and the Executive, by saying that there 
existed other differences between the law 
of Ireland and of England and Scotland ; 
that a similarity of the law was no portion 
of the Union, and that it was not necessary 
to the Union that such a similarity should 
exist. Noone had ever said—he, at least, 
had never said—that a similarity of the 
law was necessary; but what he con- 
tended for was, that if they gave to the 
people of one part of the empire power 
which enabled them to exercise a control 
over the will of the Legislature and the 
Executive, they could not in fairness re- 


| fuse the like power to the other parts of 


the empire. The Poor-law and the Con- 
stabulary Bills had been referred to. The 
similarity of those measures to the laws in 
England might or might not be necessary ; 
but show to him that the want of any 
law in Ireland which existed in England 
would beattended with thisresult—that the 
people of Ireland had less control over the 
willof the Legislature and the Government 
of the Empire than they would enjoy if that 
law existed—show him that, and he would 
then do the utmost he could to assimilate 
the laws of the two countries. It was not 
the act of Union alone that would be in- 
fringed and violated by the project of the 
noble Lord on the other side (Lord F. Eger- 
ton), but the fundamental principle of the 
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Act of Emancipation would be widely de- 
parted from. The principle of that Act was, 
that all the civil powers of the State might 
be properly intrusted to Roman Catholics, 
notwithstanding their religion. The prin- 
ciple of the Emancipation Bill was to 
place in the hands of the Roman Catholics, 
in spite of their religion, the most import- 
ant civil powerand authority. It intrust- 
ed to them the right to sit in the House 
of Commons; it intrusted to them the 
right of filling the highest offices in the 
executive department of the State, while 
acts of the same nature empowered them 
to lead our army and conduct our fleets. 
Such was the principle of the Emancipa- 
tion Bill; a principle which declared that 
notwithstanding their religion Roman 
Catholics were trustworthy to hold civil 
power in the State. But what was the 
principle proposed by the noble Lord's 
project? He considered it to be this— 
that by reason of their religion the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland were not worthy 
to be intrusted with the exercise of that 
power over their own concerns which the 
rest of his Majesty’s subjects enjoyed. 
He knew very well that an attempt had 
been made to reconcile the principle of 
that project with the principle of the 
Emancipation Act. It was said, that there 
was no injustice in that project, because 
the principle of the Emancipation Act was 
equality between Catholics and Protest- 
ants, and accordingly the project of the 
noble Lord dealt with them upon the 
principle of equality. The noble Lord 
said, that the Bill of his Majesty’s 
Ministers did not deal equally with Pro- 
testants and Catholics, whereas his amend- 
ment did. But the distinction was most 
marked and obvious. The principle of the 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill was 
equality of employment, notwithstanding 
dissent—the principle of the project of the 
nobleLord was equality of privation because 
of that dissent. The principle of he Ca- 
tholic Emancipation Bill was equality of 
rights—the principle of the project of the 
noble Lord was equality of wrongs. The 
princjple of the one was the principle of 
dis riu ion—dealing with the powers of 
the State as equitably distributable among 
all without regard to difference of creeds ; 
while the principle of the other was the 
principle of destruction—destroying all 
civil powers instead of distributing them 
upon an equitable principle. The principles 
of the two measures were not only not the 
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same, but the very antipodes of each other. 
Nothing could be more dissimilar than the 
two principles. He could understand how 
a person who opposed the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Bill, and who entertained senti- 
ments hostile to that measure, might still 
think that, under every circumstance, the 
augmentation of the Roman Catholic pow- 
er was to be considered as likely to militate 
against the Ecclesiastical Establishment 
in Ireland; but how any man who at the 
time of its being passed thought, and still 
continued to think, that principle just, 
could support the project of the noble 
Lord, really surprised him. At the same 
time he must observe, that those persons 
were departing from their own principle. 
Their ancient principle was, not only that 
the Catholics should not have civil power, 
but that Protestants should and Catholics 
should not; whereas, now their principle 
was, that neither Protestants nor Catholics 
should have civil power. If they were 
justified in principle and policy in with- 
holding civil power from Catholics and 
Protestants in Ireland, for fear a pre- 
dominancy should fall to the Catho- 
lics he could not help saying that 
would have found the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, in 1829, means 
of escaping the difficulties by which he 
was then beset. The right hon. Baronet 
distrusted the Roman Catholics—he was 
afraid they would abuse the powers to be 
placed in their hand, but he was coerced 
by circumstances togive it them. Now, 
if the principle of the noble Lord’s pro- 
ject were sound, could not the right hon. 
Baronet have adopted it, and instead of 
giving civil power to Catholics and Pro- 
testants indiscriminately, why not have 
taken it indiscriminately from both? That 
would have been a much more safe mode 
of proceeding according to the right hon. 
Baronet’s own views.’ But he did not 
think of adopting that principle. It was 
a new-fangled principle unheard of before. 
He defied any hon. Member to open a 
single page of the History of England, 
since it was a nation, and show that the 
principle of destroying civil power, be- 
cause it might possibly fall into the hands 
of one party rather than of another, was 
ever before acted upon. It was a prin- 
ciple at variance not only with history, 
but with every system which had ever 
been adopted. The principle upon which 
the predecessors of the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had proceeded was, that if there 
2G 2 
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were a party in the State which ought not 
to be intrusted with power, yet punish- 
ment ought not to be inflicted on others 
—that Protestants were not to be de- 
prived of their rights because Catholics 
were unworthy. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
spoke of innovators and of innovation. 
But who were the innovators, and what 
was innovation? That was innovation 
which spoliated Protestants without gra- 
tifying the Catholics. It was no satisfac- 
tion to the Catholics of Ireland that when 
their civil rights were destroyed, the civil 
rights of the Protestants of Ireland should 
also be destroyed. He was sure that there 
was not a Catholic in Ireland who would 
not rather a thousand degrees that the 
corporations should be established in Ire- 
Jand upon a fair basis, and upon the prin- 
ciple of popular representation, although 
confined to the Protestants only, than that 
they should be wholly extinguished. He 
admitted that by the adoption of that 
clause the Catholics of Ireland would sus- 
tain a considerable wrong; that the prin- 
ciple of the Emancipation Bill would be 
violated, though not more grossly than it 
would be by the present project of the noble 
Lord opposite; but still the principle of 
the Union would be saved—that Act of 
Union which established equality between 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, would at 
all events be preserved. He had in all 
periods of his life been a supporter of that 
Act of Union. He had done so because 
he considered by the provisions of that 
Union every man in Ireland would be treated 
in all respects upon terms of equality with 
Scotland and England, and that on all 
questions of power, in all matters where 
the people were to exercise any influence 
in the State, the people of Ireland would 
receive the same attention, their feelings 
would be equally consulted, and their 
will, their prejudices, if you please to call 
them so, would have equal effect on the 
Parliament of the United Empire, and 
would produce as full an operation upon 
the proceedings of the Legislature and the 
Executive as the will, the passions, the 
feelings, and the prejudices of the other 
parts of the empire. He had argued with 
many people in Ireland upon the principle 
of the Union, but he could not argue with 
them again if the argument maintained 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite were to be 
admitted. How could any man suppose 
that they could maintain the Union if the 
people of Ireland were to be taunted as 
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they had been. You told them that you 
would support the Union between the two 
countries—you told them that the people 
of England would do justice to them with 
all other parts of the empire; but what 
had the Irish nation done, that while mu- 
nicipal institutions, on a popular basis, were 
given to all other parts of the country 
they were withheld from Ireland? It was 
not because they did not require local 
bodies like those established in England, 
it was not because they had no local mat- 
ters to attend to which required watchful 
superintendence, but because those bodies 
had hitherto been made exclusive in Ire- 
land, and that, therefore, they should not 
be established now. This argument, how- 
ever, was now in substance abandoned 
with regard to Ireland; and, to use a 
vulgar expression, was now regarded as 
mere chips in porridge. Then why should 
Gentlemen opposite not accept this mea- 
sure now? Did they do so on the ground 
that these institutions had not been found 
to be beneficial in England and Scotland? 
On the contrary, their utility was admitted, 
He would then ask whether they could 
sustain the Union without life. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite said that they could not 
maintain the Established Church con- 
jointly with these bodies. He never heard 
of a proposition having been made in that 
House to grant some boon, or to bestow 
some advantage on the people of Ireland. 
that was not met by some ill-omened ex- 
pression in some speech or other, that if 
they did so they would tend to destroy the 
Irish Church. He could only regard such 
expressions as mere cant, which had been 
constantly used from the time of Swift 
down to the present time; and they had 
been urged not only against the Catholics, 
but also against Presbyterians and Dis- 
senters—indeed, they were sometimes now 
applied in the latter way. The Legisla- 
ture, then, had been driven, step by step, 
to grant to the people of Ireland large and 
constitutional powers, but at the same 
time refused them the government of their 
local affairs. You give them political 
power, but you refuse them this compara- 
tively insignificant, but at the same time 
important, power. The mode in which 
this had been refused was an insult as 
much as the refusal was an injury; but 
was there no possible loss of strength in 
withbolding these institutions? This part 
of the subject had been eloquently dwelt 
on by the hon. Member for Liskeard, who 
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traced out the several uses and benefits 
which had arisen from them in England 
and Scotland. If, however, these bodies 
were perfectly useless in Ireland, yet if 
they were withheld from that country in 
the manner in which they had _ hitherto 
been, it would excite feelings of discontent 
which they would never be able to dispel. 
He was most anxious to support the union 
between the two countries, but to do this 
effectually, every reason and argument 
showed that they must give the same mea- 
sure of justice to Ireland that was pos- 
sessed by the people of England and 
Scotland. 

Sir James Graham could assure the 
House that he had risen with very great 
unwillingness. Need he make any excuse 
for saying so, aware as he was that the 
subject had been so sifted and winnowed, 
that he feared the chaff only remained, 
and that, therefore, the House would be 
unwilling to hear him on this third night 
of the debate, and furthermore, because 
he had presumed, on more than one occa- 
sion, to address the House on that very 
same subject ; nevertheless, the vital im- 
portance of that subject impelled him once 
again to then offer his opinions. If he 
thought the subject important before the 
commencement of the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down, he was disposed now to think it of 
still higher importance. Sectarian as he 
was called, and almost bigot as he was 
held to be by hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, he would remind 
them that he had been the firm, constant, 
and uniform supporter of the Catholic 
claims for emancipation; and, as one who 
supported those claims, he sincerely con- 
gratulated the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man on having won his way to the highest 
office of his profession by his legal abili- 
ties, and on having sustained the credit 
of his appointment by the ability he had 
displayed in the speech which he had just 
delivered. Having said that, he hoped 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
permit him to comment with freedom on 
some of the topics of that speech. He 
(Sir J. Graham) had already said, that, in 
his opinion, the importance of the subject 
had been increased by what he had heard 
fall from the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
whom he understood to have said, that if 
this question were not carried, then he, the 
King’s Attorney-General, would cease to 
defend the Union, 
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Mr. Sergeant Woulfe begged leave to 
explain: he had said more than the right 
hon. Gentleman attributed to him. What 
he had said was, that he should cease to 
be able to defend, with effect, the Union 
from those who attacked it. 

Sir James Graham: That was a very 
nice distinction. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman would excuse him for saying, 
that this was a fine-drawn legal subtilty, 
which he feared would not be so nicely 
discriminated by the people of Ireland. 
He must, however, remark, that there was 
something ominous in such a declaration 
being made by the King’s A‘torney-Ge- 
neral, that if this question was not carried 
now—at this particular moment—that he 
was of opinion that he would not be able 
to defend with efficiency the Union with 
Ireland. But he would pass on from this 
topic to the real question in debate, which 
was in point of fact, the actual state of 
affairs in Ireland. He would not follow 
the hon. and learned Gentleman through 
his arguments as to the criminations and 
recriminations which had passed between 
different sides of the House respecting the 
Association in Ireland. It appeared, that 
that which was one day the Volunteer 
Association, became shortly after the Na- 
tional Association ; and, in answer to re- 
marks respecting this to-day, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman recriminates the other 
side with the existence of the Lay Asso- 
ciation, and of the Orange Association 
which was put down last year, but which 
was now again got up under another form. 
And he would remind the House, that 
although the National Association was on 
one side, and the Lay Association on the 
other, that the Lay Association had been 
formed for the purpose of maintaining the 
administration of the law, the execution 
of which duty had been, in some respects, 
partially or wholly neglected by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government in Ireland. The Na 
tional Association, however, was formed 
for the purpose of violating the law, anc 
he must also add, that he considered thar 
that Association continued to receive a most 
extraordinary degree of indulgence and 
support from his Majesty’s Government. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said, that 
he would not go into a defence of the 
various legal acts of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. What would the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for Ireland, say to this declara- 
tion of the Attorney-General, after the 
statement he made the other night? What 
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was the answer which would be given to} to the offer of the appointment on condition 
the case of Mr. Cassidy? Surely it had| of his withdrawing from the Association ; 
not escaped the recollection of the hon.| and it remained yet to be seen whether 
and learned Gentleman, that since the| the offer of the appointment was made 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, had while he was yet a Member of the 
spoken, the letters of Lord Vesey and Lord | Association. If it was made while he was 
Oxmantown had been read to the House?: a member of the Association, and he of 
The statements contained in their letters; his own free will resigned the Association, 
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had not been denied; they could not be. 
denied. He would not stop at the case of | 
Mr. Cassidy, but would go on one stage | 
further. He would not, however, pass by | 
the general gaol delivery made by the, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland during his tour | 
through the country, when he liberated | 


it became a mere subterfuge, and the 
argument remained untouched and uncon- 
tradicted as regarded his Majesty’s 
Ministers, that they had made an appoint- 
ment of a gentleman to the most confi- 
dential legal office connected with his 
Majesty’s Government in Ireland who had 


not less than sixty-nine prisoners in one, previously taken a part in the proceedings 
county, and when he found that certain | of the Association, had been a most useful 
prisoners had been committed fora further | member of it, and had taken an active 
time to gaol, until they found bail, he or- | part in its formation. And let the House 
dered them to be liberated, and they had | not forget that for the purpose of making 
not heard that he had taken care to) this gentleman the legal adviser of the 
direct that some provision should be Government a special and unusual vacancy 
made for surety in the shape of bail.| wasmade. Who was the first sergeant in 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, as the} Ireland ? A gentleman of great ability and 
Attorney-General, was the legal adviser of | high professional reputation, and very 
the Lord-Lieutenant ; and surely he | lately in the confidence of the Government. 
might have been expected to give some| This gentleman had been passed over in 
explanation of this proceeding.. He now, | appointing a Solicitor-General. Certainly 
however, came to a much more important] his hon. and learned Friend, the Member 


point, namely, the case of Mr. Pigott.) for Bandon (Mr. Sergeant Jackson), had 
He intended to argue the general question | no title to the confidence of his Majesty’s 


immediately ; but, in the first instance, he | Ministers. But who was the third 
trusted that he should be allowed to make | sergeant? A gentleman whose talents 
some remarks on this case. There could) were well known and appreciated in that 
be no doubt that Mr. Pigott seemed to| House, and who had a high professional 
entertain a higher sense of duty with regard | reputation and character, These two 
to the appointment he held, and the, gentlemen were passed by, and a person 
situation he occupied in connexion with| was made Solicitor-General who held the 
the Association, than was entertained by | office of confidential legal adviser to the 
his Majesty’s Ministers. It had been) Irish Government, that Mr. Pigott, who 
stated by the hon. and learned Gentleman ; was comparatively little known in the pro- 
opposite, that Mr. Pigott thought that it fession, might be placed in the latter office. 
was only proper and becoming before he; He understood the hon. and_ learned 
accepted the office which had been con-! Gentleman to say, that the establishment 


ferred upon him by the Irish Government 
that he should retire from the Association. 
It appeared that his Majesty’s Government, 
however, had no such scruples. As the 
case stood, according to the statement of 
the King’s Attorney-General for Ireland, 
it appeared that Mr. Pigott thought that 
it was only decent and proper for him 
to withdraw from the Association before 
he accepted office ; but it was not stated 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman—it 
remained to this moment a presumed fact— 
that his Majesty’s Ministers made no such 
agreement on this appointment of Mr. 





Pigott. But he did not attach much weight 


of Municipal Corporations would give 
greatly increased political power to a certain 
party in Ireland, and would afford 
additional means of controlling the 
Legislature. He begged toask his Majesty’s 
Ministers whether at present there was 
not a sufficient control exercised over 
them as regarded all their Irish measures ? 
Were they desirous, by a measure like 
that before the House, to increase this 
influence and control, for a learned Gen- 
tleman sitting beside them had told them 
that by giving municipal corporations they 
would materially increase the political 
power of a certain party in Ireland? He 
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thought that he had read in a speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman—he 
believed an electioneering speech—another 
description of the probable operation of 
this measure. If he was wrong in his 
quotation, he should be happy to be set 
right; but he recollected to have read 
some observations purporting to be made 
on a certain occasion at Cashel, when the 
hon. and learned Gentleman took an op- 
portunity of discussing this question, Did 
not the hon. and learned Gentleman then 
make use of an expression somewhat of 
this nature—that if this measure were 
carried, the popular influence of a certain 
party which was now supporting His Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be greatly in- 
creased—that the number of Members 
of that party returned from Ireland would 
be augmented from sixty to ninety. He 
would now turn to a very important part 
of the question, and would, in the first 
place, refer to the speech made last night 
by the noble Lord, the Secretary at War. 
The noble Lord put certain questions with 
great perspicuity and force. The first 
was, why did the opposition put forward 
this argument, that the carrying this 


question would be attended with danger 


to the Church of Ireland? And next he 
asked, how would the establishment of 
municipal institutions endanger the estab- 
lished Church in Ireland? The Attorney- 
General for Ireland had refused in no very 
courteous terms to give any answer to 
these questions. He said that it was all 
cant to talk of the Church being endan- 
gered by these municipal eorporations. 
The hon. and learned Member for Bath 
had said, that the notion of the Church 
being in danger was merely the hobgoblin 
phantom ofa fanaticalimagination, Another 
hon. Gentleman called it a political cry ofa 
faction, and other expressions of a similar 
character had been used. The noble 
Lord opposite did him only justice in 
saying, that, in arguing the question last 
year, he did so in connexion with the Es- 
tablished Church. He did so consider 
the question last year. It was afterwards 
said, that the question connected with the 
Irish Church was only made a stepping- 
stone to power; he could reply that neither 
noble Lords nor the right hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite would assert that he was touched 
by any such insinuation. He would now 
endeavour to establish the fact that this 
connexion between the two questions was 
not so unnatural as hon, Gentlemen oppo- 
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site asserted; and he would do this by 
citing evidence which the opposite side of 
the House could not refuse to receive. The 
evidence he alluded to had been given in 
the course of the present debate, and in 
the presence of the House. The noble 
Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, com- 
plimented an hon, and learned Friend of 
his on the great ability he displayed in the 
speech which he made on this question 
two nights ago. He admitted that the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. C. Buller) manifested 
great ability, and he confessed that he 
heard the opinions put forth in the course 
of it without surprise, coming from whence 
it did. That speech contained some very 
strong expressions, and he certainly did 
not mean to say, that the noble Lord 
when he praised that speech was to be 
considered as adopting all the opinions 


put forth in it, or to be held answerable 
‘for all the expressions used in the course 


of it. This would be very unfair; but 
then the House should consider the cha- 
racter of the speech in support of this 
measure. The hon. and learned Member 
for Liskeard said, that he regarded the 


Irish Church with horror, as the most 


revolting profanation of all that was most 
venerable in Christianity, and the most 
odious perversion of all that was useful 
in the principle of a church-establishment. 
He went on to argue that the Church in 
Ireland could not co-exist with free insti- 
tutions. He was followed last night by 
another hon. and learned Gentleman, in 
a speech of not less ability than that of 
the hon. Member for Liskeard, and what 
was his description of the Church of Ire- 
land? He applied terms to it which had 
in former times been used with reference 
to another Church in the height of pole- 
mical quarrels. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman called it the harlot Church of 
England in Ireland, the greatest enormity 
in any country in Europe—this harlot 
Church of England as now existing in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Roebuck rose to order. He begged 
the right hon. Baronet not to misrepresent 
him. The words he made use of were, 
“the harlot Church of Ireland;” he said 
nothing about the Church of England. 

Sir J. Graham: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman might endeavour, with great 
legal precision, to make a distinction be- 
tween the expressions, but in the eyes of 
the law and the nation there was no dif- 
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ference. The Church of Ireland did not 
exist separately from the Church of Eng- 
land. Did any hon. Gentleman deny that 
the proper expression to be used was the 
Church of England as established in IJre- 
land? The main point, however, was, 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath had used the opprobrious epithet, 
“‘ the harlot Church of England, as estab- 
lished in Ireland,” and had declared that 
Church to be the greatest enormity in 
Europe; and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, following up the arguments of the 
hon. and learned Member for Liskeard, 
went on to give, in able terms, his ratio- 
nale of the further proposition, that an 
abuse so great, so flagrant as the Church 
Establishment in Ireland, could not co- 
exist with free municipal institutions. His 
words were— This Bill will produce a 
spirit of self-dependence that will prevent 
them (the municipal burgesses) from suf- 
fering themselves any longer to be guided 
or governed by any body,”—a very happy 
prospect ! ‘‘so as to make them support or 
approve of any abuse whatever.” He was 
accused of being a bigot for contending 
that the two questions were connected ; 
but he was now showing the House that 
there was not only a natural but an irre- 
sistible connexion which could not be 
denied even by Gentlemen on the oppo- 
site benches. His noble Friend, the Mem- 
ber for North Lancashire, had shown, that 
with the petitions in favour of this Bill, 
the question of tithes had been generally, 
it might be said invariably, united. That 
was not the result of accident, but of pre- 
vious arrangement, under the direction of 
the National Association of Ireland. He 
was glad to see the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary in his place, for whenever he heard 
him discuss any great national question in 
which he felt interested, no man listened 
to him with more sincere pleasure than he 
did. He would now read to the House the 
forcible suggestions given by the hon. 
Member for Tipperary at the meeting in 
the Coburg-gardens : he told his auditors, 
that ‘‘ strong and immediate application 
must be made to the Legislature for relief 
from that most frightful of all grievances ; 
that 7,000,000 was the talismanic word by 
which to disarm the rancorous faction of 
its power.” That was rather on a footing 
with the threat of the Attorney-General 
for Ireland that the Union would be dis- 
solved unless the Bill were passed. It was 
said that it was the bigots, the political 
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hypocrites, on his side of the House, who 
united these two questions; but here was 
the hon. and learned Member for Tip- 
perary telling the people of Ireland by no 
means to petition for corporate reform 
alone, but in every petition to unite with 
that subject the more important and more 
pressing question of tithe. The hon. and 
learned Member further said, * Trust to 
me who have long observed the debates, in 
which I have acted as well as looked on, 
when I say that success is certain, that 
they will, they must, they shall give way.” 
The hon, and learned Member cheered 
this sentiment of his; and it had, indeed, 
become quite evident, from the tone 
which the subject had assumed, that the 
question now was, whether the House was 
to yield to intimidation by force, whatever 
its real opinions on the subject might be. 
There was plenty of evidence to establish 
the fact of this connexion. Besides the 
evidence of the hon. and learned Members 
for Bath, for Liskeard, and for Tipperary, 
there was the hon. and learned Member 
for Kilkenny, who could be brought for- 
ward as additional evidence on this point. 
He would not read to the House the many 
extracts he had by him from the hon. and 
learned Member’s speeches, on number- 
less occasions, on this subject; but he 
would recall to the House the important 
declaration which that hon. and learned 
Member had made:—‘“ Let me get the 
Whigs to a certain point, and I will un- 
dertake to carry them the rest of the way 
with me.” That was not all. The hon. 
and learned Member connected with the 
Municipal Corporations question, not only 
the Church question, but many other and 
much greater ones. He had declared, 
“‘T am for the assertion of the voluntary 
principle in Ireland, the separation of the 
Church from the State, the vote by ballot, 
the household suffrage, the expulsion of 
the Bishops from the House of Lords, and 
the organic reform of the Lords them- 
selves: give me Municipal Reform, and 
I will undertake to carry all these into 
the bargain.”” He would not carry this 
point any further; the connexion of the 
two subjects, he thought, had been indis- 
putably proved. The noble Lord, the 
Secretary at War,had pressed another point 
on the attention of the House in reply to 
the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire, who had charged the Govern- 
ment with always burrowing onwards, 
although they were satisfied that this mea- 
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sure could produce no good effect, and 
although a large minority in that House 
had declared, while the supporters of the 
Bill admitted, that it was a step towards 
the destruction of the Established Church. 
The noble Lords and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, satisfied themselves with 
the notion, that because they had no 
such intention, that therefore no such 
result would take place ; and the noble 
Lord, the Secretary at War, by way of 
meeting his noble Friend, the Member for 
North Lancashire, had charged him and 
his Friends with taking up the very posi- 
tion which those occupied who opposed 
the Reform Bill when he held office. But 
the cases were by no means analogous or 
parallel; and to prove that he would 
remind the House that the measure then 
brought forward by Earl Grey as the head 
of the Government was a specific and final 
measure, utterly and entirely unconnected 
with any other. When Earl Grey pro- 
posed it to the House of Lords, he said, 
‘‘ There is nothing in this measure which 
is not founded on the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of the constitution ; there is nothing 
that is not perfectly consistent with the 
ancient practices and institutions of the 
country ; there is nothing that may not be 
adopted with perfect safety to the rights 
and privileges of all the orders of the 
State, and particularly of that order to 
which your Lordships belong.” What was 
the declaration which Earl Grey made 
after the Bill had passed, and after his 
Government had been broken up, and 
within a few days of his retirement from 
office? On the 6th of June, 1834, Earl 
Grey said, “It is undoubtedly true, that 
while every Member of the late Adminis- 
tration felt the necessity of introducing a 
measure of Parliamentary reform, we 
thought it right that it should be an exten- 
sive measure, in order that we might after- 
wards take our stand upon it; and I ap- 
peal to your Lordships and to the country 
whether I have not resisted any attempt 
to push the principle of that measure fur- 
ther.” That was a measure, then, specific, 
and finite in itself; and although in car- 
rying out that measure the Government 
received the support of some Gentlemen 
who had ulterior views, yet the existing 
state of parties at that time was such that 
the old Whig party had a most predomi- 
nant influence in the House, and the Ra- 
dical party was comparatively small, so 
that there was a party sufficiently strong 
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in itself to resist any attempt to push ex- 
treme measures. But was the present a 
specific and a final measure? The noble 
Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, might 
say that it was intended to be so, but was 
not the question left open still with regard 
to tithes inlreland? Were there not other 
questions still left in a vague and indefinite 
state? Had his Majesty’s Government 
given any decided answer yet as to the 
course they meant to pursue with regard 
to the appropriation clause? What power 
had the Government to give effect to their 
own decisions on this point? Had not a 
great change taken place in the relative 
strength of parties? What were the rela- 
tive proportions at present of the Radical 
and old Whig party? Had there been no 
compact in this matter? Not only a 
compact—but a compact union was no- 
toriously effected at Lichfield-house, and 
what was it? As he understood the nature 
of that union, it might be shortly and 
simply stated—it was this, to give Down- 
ing-street and office to the Whig party, 
and surrender the Irish Church to the 
Irish Association. He said more. He was 
decidedly of opinion, after surveying the 
relative strength of parties in that House, 
that if the Gentlemen among whom he 
sat were to secede from the House of Com- 
mons, and cease, for a short while, to 
attend to the duties here, he did believe 
not a month would elapse before vote by 
ballot, household suffrage, the expulsion of 
the Bishops from the House of Lords, 
and the voluntary principle in Ireland, 
would be established by the most trium- 
phant majorities of at least two to one. 
So much with respect to the strength of 
parties at the present moment as con- 
trasted with their relative strength during 
the progress of the Reform Bill. He 
should now shortly address the House 
upon one or two other points. And first 
of all, he begged to state that the repre- 
sentation of this motion for the abolition 
of corporations as an Orange device, was 
utterly unfounded. It was no new opi- 
nion—it was no new project. It was first 
mooted, he believed, so far back as 1829; 
it was decidedly advocated in the letter of 
Lord Cloncurry, which he had read at 
that time; and if he were not greatly mis- 
taken, in a petition which came from the 
Catholic Association in 1826, this precise 
object, this disfranchisement, meaning 
thereby the abolition of those corporations, 
was distinctly prayed, It was therefore 
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no new proposition. He should not go 
into all the details of the measure itself, 
but there was one point on which he must 
be allowed to touch—he alluded to the 
alteration which had been made in the 
Bill with regard to the appointment of 
sheriffs, That point had not been very 
distinctly explained by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, He wished to call to the recol- 
lection of the House what had taken place 
on this subject. When the Bill was intro- 
duced last year, it was provided that as in 
England so in Ireland, the sheriffs in the 
counties of cities should be subject to 
popular election. Those on the opposition 
argued that this was an undue inter- 
ference, in the shape of popular control, 
with the administration of justice. His 
Majesty’s Ministers yielded to that argu- 
ment, and withdrew from popular control, 
the sheriffs of counties of cities, and the 
other justices. But an alteration was made 
this year. The Bill gave to the popular 
body the right of returning three names to 
which the Lord-Lieutenant might abso- 
lutely object, without assigning the slightest 
reason. It then empowered the municipal 
bodies to name the other three, and gave 
the Lord-Lieutenant the power of setting 
them aside also. Now he begged the 
House to observe what had already taken 
place on the subject of setting aside jurors. 
If public opinion had rendered it necessary 
to place some restraint on the unlimited 
power, as it had hitherto been exercised 
by the Crown prosecutors—and the rule 
had been to-night satisfactorily enough 
explained by the hon. Attorney-General 
for Ireland, although his explanation was 
somewhat inconsistent with that furnished 
on a former evening by the noble Lord—if 
the weight of public opinion against the 
setting aside of jurors had rendered the 
practice so unpopular, what would be the 
effect of the Lord-Lieutenant setting aside 
six gentlemen thus nominated by their 
fellow-townsmen to fill the high situation 
of sheriffs without assigning any reason 
whatever? There might be sufficient rea- 
sons against all of these, and yet in the 
present state of public opinion in that 
country it was hardly possible for the Lord- 
Lieutenant to exercise that most sound 
and proper discretion. Either this varia- 
tion from the principle adopted last year was 
a real concession, or it was a colourable one, 
Was it, then, real concession, restoring to 
popular control an officer who had to 
appoint the juries in Ireland? If so, he 
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held in his hand the solemn adjudication of 
the House against it in a recent instance 
last year. The House of Lords in this 
very Bill inserted a clause which gave the 
present clerks of the peace and clerks of 
the Crown in ce a life tenure in 
their offices. The House of Commons 
objected to that clause, and assigned a 
reason for their objection. He would read 
to the House the reason which had been 
unanimously adopted, and which he be- 
lieved there was no ground to forego. 
Tbe Commons objected to the Lords’ plan 
and the reason given was ‘ because such 
officers as are connected with the ad- 
ministration of justice in Ireland should 
be removed from local influence, and 
placed directly under the authority of the 
Crown.” Here was the recorded unani- 
mous opinion of the House of Commons. 
Again, therefore, he asked, was this a real 
concession, restoring the sheriff to popular 
control in defiance of the opinion of Par- 
liament, or was it merely a colourable 
one? Was it an act of tame submission 
to the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
kenny? It was an attempt to deceive 
the public or an attempt to deceive one 
who would not be deceived, to satisfy one 
who would not be satisfied. He should 
have gone further into the details of the 
question if the evening had not been so 
far advanced as to preclude the possibility 
of doing so with propriety. He could 
have shown how tolls—one of the most 
fertile subjects of grievance in Ireland— 
was kept up in all the obnoxious integrity 
by it; and then he could have compared 
with it the plan of his noble Friend, 
which went to abolish them all. The 
commissioners eyen of the Government 
itself, who reported on the corporations, 
with Mr. Sergeant Perrin at their head, 
had pointed out the propriety of abolish- 
ing tolls in the strongest manner. They 
said, that ‘* The tolls were excessive and 
unreasonable in their amount and exac- 
tion; and that the schedules laid them 
on the smallest articles coming into towns; 
all of which was a great hardship on the 
people, and especially bore with severity 
on the poorest.” Then were tolls set down 
by the Corporation Commissioners them- 
selves as one of the worst grievances of 
corporate cities; and yet the Bill of the 
noble Lord opposite, which affected to 
remedy all grievances in corporations 
altogether, omitted to notice that crying 
one. The Commissioners then went on 
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to say in the same report, ‘“‘ That these 
tolls were often unjustly and illegally 
enforced, and were as often resisted by 
violence and tumult.” Thus the law was 
transgressed on both sides. On the one 
by an illegal assertion of rights which did 
not exist, and on the other by an illegal 
resistance to wrong; through which means 
commotions and bloodshed ensued, un- 
happily not of unfrequent occurrence in 
Ireland. The noble, Lord the Home 
Secretary, admitted that there was a great 
analogy between the Bill before the House 
and the Bill on the Poor-laws—that was 
between the subject of both. Now what 
did Mr. Nicholls say in his report on the 
state of the poor in Ireland? He said 
in substance that he did not believe there 
were the means of constituting boards of 
guardians in that country, and the noble 
Lord, in corroboration of the correctness 
of that belief, gave the central board the 
power of suspending such of the boards 
of guardians as they thought fit. Mr. 
Nicholls went still further, for he stated 
that he believed the mode of electing a 
board of guardians for the poor by the 
popular voice wouid be at present dan- 
gerous in Ireland; yet the noble Lord 
proposed in the measure under dis- 
cussion to confer all the power upon 
the popular body. How did he recon- 
cile the discrepancy? The noble Lord, 
the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, in moving the other night for leave 
to bring in the Poor-law Bill for Ireland, 
gave no very flattering picture of the pre- 
sent state of that country; he described 
the want of education—the lawless habits 
—the marauding mendicancy that pre- 
vailed there; he described it as a country 
overrun by marauders and mendicants. 
He went on to tell of ejected tenants re- 
turning with multitudes, and even with 
arms, to recover possession of their hold- 
ings; and it was in the recollection of the 
House how the noble Lord illustrated that 
by an example. He told a story of an 
ejected tenant, the morning after his ejec- 
tion, again appearing on the land to resist 
the entry of the new farmer, and being 
armed, actually fired a shot at the tenant; 
fortunately it did not take effect, but with 
the other barrel he fired at the tenant’s 
servant, and killed him, while multitudes 
were present aiding and abetting him. 
Such was the description given of the pre- 
sent condition of Ireland by the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
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ment; but he would read to the House 
something still more curious, and which 
well merited the attention of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. The House was perhaps 
aware that Downing-street had lately 
brought forth a pamphlet. The Foreigne 
office had been in labour, and was safely 
delivered, and he held the bantling in his 
hand. It was christened — they might 
guess who were the sponsors on the occa- 
sion—‘ The policy of England towards 
Spain.” Now in this pamphlet it was at- 
tempted, if not to defend, at least to gloss 
over, those atrocities which disgraced and 
disfigured the civil war in Spain. The 
murder of the mother of Cabrera, for in- 
stance, the assassination of Quesada, and 
many other such dreadful atrocities, were 
disposed of in that spirit. But perhaps 
the House would like to hear the juvenile 
Whig speak for himself. Not only were 
the offences to which he had referred 
treated in the way he had stated, but ac- 
tually—which perhaps they would hardly 
believe—a comparison was instituted be- 
tween the present state of Spain, in which 
country civil war was raging, and the state 
of lreland—very little to the advantage, 
he was sorry to say, of the sister kingdom. 
The passage ran thus: “ Let us look at 
home-—let us examine what happens here, 
under our own eyes, with every circum- 
stance most favourable to the prevention 
and punishment of crime, and we may 
then form an estimate of the difficulties 
against which a Government of Spain, in 
its present state, has to struggle. Some 
of the provinces of Spain are larger than 
Ireland ; but it may be doubted if in the 
course of a twelvemonth the balance of 
crime would not be against the sister 
island, and in favour of any province of 
Spain that might be selected. Yet, with 
all the authority of the law—with all the 
force of opinion—and with the long array 
of judges, magistrates, infantry, cavalry, 
and police, all well disciplined, all having 
a common object, how hard is it for the 
Government to exercise its functions, when 
the people, unfortunately, do not recog- 
nise their own interest in the suppression 
of vice and crime!” Was he then wrong ? 
Had he overstated the case? Was there 
not a comparison drawn between Spain, 
where civil war was now raging, and the 
existing state of Ireland, and was not the 
assertion broad and distinct that crime was 
more rampant in Ireland because the 
people in that country took no interest in 
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the vindication of law and the prevention 
of crime? While he had the pamphlet in 
his hand he might, perhaps, as well read 
another short extract. It was a portrait 
drawn by a master hand; it was meant to 
describe a Spaniard, but he was much 
mistaken if they did not recognise in it 
some prominent features of a character 
nearer home: ‘ The Spanish monk is ge- 
nerally an illiberal and most illiterate per- 
son, of coarse manners, and not of a moral 
life, but he is well versed in low intrigues, 
in the management of the ignorant pea- 
sants about his convent, and in the con- 
duct of most worldly interests: cunning, 
patient, persevering, bigoted, accessible to 
all, and having access to everybody, and 
by means of the confessional, of spies, of 
gossip, and by perpetually mixing himself 
up with the family affairs of his neighbour, 
he becomes most thoroughly well informed 
of what is going on.” What was the 
reflection? ‘‘ An army of such men, in a 
country like Spain, is sufficient to over- 
turn an empire.” If, unhappily, there 
should be an army of such men in Ire- 
land, it was sufficient to overturn an em- 
pire. The hon. Member for Lincoln had 
been pleased to cite the conduct of Lord 
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Grey’s Government, with regard to poli- 
tical unions during the progress of the 
Reform Bill, as analogous to that pursued 
by his Majesty’s present Ministers in re- 


gard to the National Association. But 
the hon. Gentleman had not taken the 
trouble correctly to inform himself of the 
facts of the case. But he would take 
leave to state to the House a circum- 
stance which was distinctly within his 
recollection. He knew not what other 
Members of Lord Grey’s Government 
might have done, but he could speak 
for Lord Grey himself. Lord Grey, in 
his place in Parliament, when the conduct 
of the political union of Newcastle, his 
native county, was brought under the 
consideration of the House of Lords, took 
the opportunity of saying that there was 
no circumstance connected with the his- 
tory of the Reform Bill which gave him so 
much pain as the existence of those 
unions, and that nothing had tended so 
much to impede the progress of the 
measure; he also denounced them in 
strong terms as dangerous to the cause of 


the constitutional Government of the 


country. But did Lord Grey’s Govern- 
ment stop them? It was said that no 
step had been taken to suppress them. 
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That Government issued a proclamation 
warning the people of their illegality, and, 
at all events, no Mr. Pigott was selected 
from the ranks of any political union to 
be the favoured object of the confidence 
of His Majesty’s Ministers. As he had 
already trespassed so long on their time, 
he would not refer more particularly to 
the appointment of Mr. Pigott, nor would 
he stop to inquire into the amount of the 
funds of the General Association, or the 
application of them, with respect to which, 
however, notwithstanding the boast they 
had heard, it did so happen that a letter 
of caution had appeared from the hon. 
and Jearned Member for Kilkenny. A 
motion had been made not only that the 
receipt of the money, but that the mode of 
its expenditure, should be published 
weekly. On this the hon. and learned 
Gentleman wrote a letter, in which he 
said, ‘‘ The amount of the receipts you 
may publish; but with regard to the 
amount of the expenditure, | recommend 
to you the course which was adopted by 
the old Roman Catholic Association—by 
no means publish an account of the ex- 
penditure. Wait till the accounts are 
regularly vouched, and after the lapse of 
a year or two you may proceed to pub- 
lish.” But he would not stop to enlarge 
upon this matter, nor would he be tempted 
to debate the abstract merit of municipal 
institutions, because it appeared to him 
altogether beside the real question be- 
fore the House. In the abstract, muni- 
cipal institutions might be excellent; the 
real question was, though generally appli- 
cable, were they convenient to all forms of 
Government, and every condition of a 
people? Were they applicable to the 
present unhappy circumstances of Ire- 
land? He conceived that nothing could 
be more certain as a general proposi- 
tion, than that it was not proper in 
the abstract to refuse demands, which, in 
themselves, were right, because they might 
have a deep conviction that, if granted, 
they might lead to ulterior demands which 
it would be improper to grant, and neces- 
sary to refuse. That was good reasoning 
in the abstract; but as he had before 
maintained, so he maintained now, it was 
the high office of political wisdom to look 
to the consequences of what they were 
about todo. He did not pretend to cite 
the precise words, but the principle he 
alluded to was somewhere enunciated by 
Mr, Burke, in his most felicitous manner, 
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He said, of all abstract rights, none is so 
clear as the right of self-defence. A 
sword is a weapon of self-defence. A 
man asks me for my sword; if I know 
that sword is to be drawn to cut my throat, 
I am a fool or a coward if I surrender it. 
So he (SirJ. Graham) said, in the abstract 
municipal institutions were good, but if 
he knew—if he were told beforehand that 
these municipal institutions were to be 
employed for a purpose which he con- 
sidered fatal, to use the words of Mr. 
Burke, he should be a fool or a coward, 
if he gave those weapons to be employed 
for so deadly a purpose. It was come to 
this. He saw clearly and distinctly that 
the Protestant Church in Ireland was in 
the utmost danger. To those who con- 
sidered “ that harlot church,” as it had 
been designated, a nuisance that must be 
abated, the cry of the church in danger 
would be a sound of cheering joy; but to 
those who regarded it as a great national 
good, which it was their sacred duty to 
maintain, the present aspect of affairs 
could not but occasion the gravest appre- 
hension. And could he doubt that 
church was in danger when he had lived 
to hear a Minister of the Crown, and that 


Minister the Secretary for Ireland, talk of 


the rottenness of that church? Wherein 
consisted its rottenness? Notin its foun- 
dation—it rested on the rock of ages. 
Not in its bulwarks—the hearts of a mil- 
lion of brave men, who regarded it as 
their first duty to defend, and would 
rather die than betray it. But still he 
admitted there was rottenness in that 
church, and that rottenness, in his opinion, 
mainly consisted in the hollow, wavering, 
if not insincere, support, given to it by the 
ministers of the King—of that King who 
was sworn to defend and maintain the 
united church of England and Ireland in 
all its rights, privileges, and immunities. 
They had been prepared for 


“ The rent the envious Casca made,”’ 
but— 
‘¢ This was the most unkindest cut of all.” 


He certainly must say, not in bitterness of 
spirit, but from the bottom of his heart, 
he wished “ an enemy had said this!” 
Ministers had declared against that 
church, and when Ministers had so de- 
clared, was it to be wondered that it had 
assumed a most formidable aspect ? What 
the supporters of this measure ask for, 
concluded the right hon. Baronet, is jus- 
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tice to Ireland. We contend for justice 
to Ireland—justice to the judges of the 
land, whose sentences are reversed, whose 
feelings are outraged, whose opinions are 
rejected, whose judgments are reversed by 
the Lord-Lieutenant of the King—justice 
to the magistracy of Ireland, whose au- 
thority is impaired, as is proved by the 
fact, hardly denied, that turbulent viola- 
tors of the law are placed in the commis- 
sion of the peace, side by side with its 
accredited guardians and defenders—jus- 
tice to the Protestant clergymen of Ire- 
land, whose rights are overborne by open 
violence, whose property is despoiled with 
impunity, whose lives are taken in open 
day, and from whom the protection of the 
King’s Government seems almost en- 
tirely withdrawn in face of the tyrannou- 
hatred of the Irish people—justice to 
the freeholders of Ireland, who 
are overawed in their exercise of the 
elective franchise, by the constant inter- 
ference of those priests who impress them 
with the belief that they hold in their 
hands the keys of heaven and hell; and 
who bring to bear upon their fears the 
terrors of the other world, and the pres- 
sing struggles of this—jJustice to the 
entire people of Ireland, by vindicating 
the majesty and supremacy of the law, 
with a hand of firmness, so that in pro- 
gress of time, life may become more se- 
cure, and the rights of property more 
respected in that unhappy country. 
These, Sir, are our plans of justice. And 
when you shall have satisfied them, then, 
but not till then, we shall be prepared to 
consider the extension of popular privi- 
leges to that country, and to encounter 
even the danger of your “ normal schools 
of peaceful agitation.” 

Mr. Sheil: The right hon. Baronet 
commenced his speech by saying, he be- 
lieved he was regarded by this side of the 
House as a sectarian and a bigot ; whe- 
ther his speech was calculated to remove 
any such injurious impression, I will 
leave those who heard it to determine. I 
cannot help thinking that the right hon. 
Gentleman made use of language, in 
speaking of the Roman _ atholics, such 
as no Roman Catholics in this House have 
ever applied to the Protestant Church. 
No Roman Catholic in this House has 
spoken of the Church of England, or of 
the Church of Ireland, in language so 
derogatory as that which they have heard 
applied to them by a Member of that com- 
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munion—as that which they have heard 
not with disgust, no such thing, but with 
a feeling of commiseration—with a feel- 
ing of commiseration and surprise that a 
person who once sat on this side of the 
House, and who was so strenuous and un- 
compromising an advocate for reform, that 
he defied all its consequences in Ireland, 
should on this occasion be so far led 
away as to utter the expressions which 
have been heard from him. Why did he 
speak of Spain? Why did he refer to 
the atrocities which have been committed 
in that country? Why was Cabrera’s, 
why was Quesada’s, name introduced ? 
I will not call the right hon. Gentleman 
a bigot, but he will pardon me if 1 call 
him a convert. On this occasion he has 
exhibited all that zeal and enthusiasm for 
which conversion—conversion be it--is 
proverbial. In the course of his speech, 
which was certainly an extremely discur- 
sive one, he did me the honour to refer to 
a speech of mine, and I must confess he 
spoke of me in terms which were most com 
raypronth I, in return, must say, I hear 

im always with the most unqualified 
pleasure; he is in heart most generous 
and humane, and his tongue carries con- 
viction to the mind. I remember an in- 
stance of this in a speech made by the 
right hon. Baronet at Cockermouth—a 
speech in which there was some reference 
toa recreant Whig.—[Sir J. Graham: 
That was a long time ago.] Well, no 
matter; I don’t know how long it was 
ago. Sir, in my opinion, this measure 
before the House must be granted. In 
saying this, I assert no more than was 
said, [ believe the night before last, by 
the noble Lord who sits behind the right 
hon. Baronet. The noble Lord said, 
Municipal Corporation Reform should not 
be granted to Ireland, I say it shall be 
granted, The right hon. Baronet has also 
referred to a meeting which was held at 
a place which he calls the Lichfield House 
of Commons. He described the result of 
that meeting as a compact between two 
parties. I have already stated the ex- 
pression I used with respect to that meet- 
ing—I said that there was then formed 
“a compact alliance.” But if you are 
to hear of the Lichfield House of Com- 
mons, do you remember that in 1831 
there was a meeting at Brookes’s Club? 
Does the noble Lord, or the right hon, 
Baronet remember that then there was an 
assemblage of Irish Members, who had 
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differed from the Government, and who 
were called upon by that Whig Govern- 
ment to forego their differences, and enter 
into ‘a compact alliance” with them ? 
The noble Lord and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet were Members of that Whig Go- 
vernment. The right hon. Baronet shakes 
his head, but there is nothing init. All 
must recollect the course taken by the 
noble Lord on that occasion. The noble 
Lord ina paroxysm, I will not say of after- 
dinner oratory, delivered one of the most 
powerful speeches I have ever heard 
against the very persons with whom he is 
now operating. I have not adverted to 
this subject from any malevolent purpose, 
But have I not a right to advert to it? 
Is Lichfield house meeting to be made 
the subject of discussion in this House, 
and out of this House—and is a meeting 
at which the noble Lord took so conspi- 
cuous a part, not to be made the subject 
matter of debate? Is the one to be fair 
game, and the other to be prohibited ? 
If you are disposed to do justice to Ire- 
land, do justice at least to the person who 
is now speaking to you, and who will 
break through no rule of decorum in his 
address to you. The right hon. Baronet 
in the course of his address to you, pro- 
ceeded to comment on the General Asso- 
ciation. Now I think that he ought to 
feel that this was dangerous ground for 
him to tread upon—if not for himself, at 
least for his existing associates. You talk 
of that Association. How long ago, I 
ask, is it since the right hon, Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, when called upon 
to form an association, selected as the 
objects of his special favour, the mem- 
bers of an association which has since 
been denounced by the House of Com- 
mons? The hon. Member for Sligo, the 
treasurer of the Orange Society, was pro- 
moted, the treasurer of a society that 
tampered with the army. Have we not 
evidence of that? Has not the evi- 
dence been produced in this House that 
the Orange Society was in communication 
with the army? Was there not the de- 
claration of the Duke of Cumberland, 
that he was unacquainted with the fact? 
Is there an Orangeman in this House— 
is there a Gentleman in this House—who 
can deny that the proofs were afforded to 
us, that warrants were issued to the army ? 
Will that be denied ? 

Colonel Perceval: Yes, I deny it. I 
wish to state distinctly, that I did not say 
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that warrants were not issued ; but I did 
and do say, that the army was not tampered 
with. 

Mr. Sheil: We do not materially differ. 
In fact, what [ insist on is this, that war- 
rants were issued to the army. We have 
that in the printed reports; we have it, 
too, stated there that Mr. Boyton moved 
that warrants should be sent to a par- 
ticular regiment. We have abundant 
evidence of the fact, and in consequence 
of that evidence Lord Hill issued an order 
to the army. I entreat the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite (Colonel Per- 
ceval) to believe that, if I refer to him, it 
is in no spirit of unkindness. I fairly 
and frankly tell him that I do so, because 
Mr. Pigott being a Member of the Asso- 
ciation has been so much dwelt upon by 
hon. Members on the other side. I point 
then, to the hon. and gallant Member who 
was promoted by the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth. [ shall only 
advert to another—Lord Roden, who was 
also raised to a very high office; he is, I 
admit, an individual of the highest res- 
pect, but a Member of the Orange Asso- 
ciation, Surely, then, when the Tories 
make charges against the present Govern- 


ment for promoting Members of one As- 
sociation, they ought to recollect that 
they dwell in so fragile a tenement that 
they cannot with impunity incur the 
danger of a tile being flung upon the roof 


of their place of refuge. So much with 
respect to one Association ; but then the 
right hon. Baronet has adverted to cther 
Associations—to the Birmingham Union 
for instance. What, I ask you, is the 
reason, if you now condemn these Asso- 
ciations, when Lord Brougham addressed 
the Birmingham Union, at the time they 
passed a resolution to pay no taxes—what 
is the reason that the right hon. Baronet 
and the noble Lord did not resign—why 
did he not then refuse to hold office with 
his then colleagues? Let the right hon. 
Baronet beware—we have not forgotten 
his public life, though he may have done 
so. He and the noble Lord who sits 
beside him have taken as strong a course 
in the excitement of the public passions 
as any one of the agitators who are now 
the objects of their denunciation. I shall 
not go into the details connected with 
Ireland. There is only one point to which 
I mean to advert—the Government of 
Ireland—as materially affecting this ques- 
tion. The appointment of Mr, Cassidy 
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as a magistrate is a matter of so little 
consequence, that it ought not to be mixed 
up with subjects of national importance. 
I will tell vou what is my view of the 
matter, as connected with the conduct 
of the Irish Government, and which I 
regard as of great importance. The Irish 
Government is acting on a peculiar policy, 
and the question is, will the Legislature 
adopt a similar policy? Has the Irish 
Government succeeded? Has it produced 
peace in Ireland? I can produce you 
strong authority on the subject. I have 
not the means of referring to official de- 
tails; but I refer you to Mr. Howley, a 
gentleman who unites in approbation of 
his conduct the applauses of the Radical, 
the Agitator, and the Orangeman, and 
who has received an unanimous vote of 
thanks from the magistracy who witnessed 
his conduct as an assistant barrister. I 
find in his charges repeated statements 
made of the tranquillity produced in the 
county Tipperary; and by a return from 
the clerk of the Crown for the same county 
[ find that where 111 were formerly tried 
at the Nenagh sessions for riot, in the last 
session there were only two. Then I ask 
you, has not the policy of Lord Mulgrave 
succeeded? What has he done? He 
has laid to rest that question which. you 
regard as the truly dangerous one. Who 
has heard in our public assemblies in 
Ireland the repeal of the Union made a 
subject of discussion; or if introduced, 
but incidentally glanced at—a question 
which, if not dead is dormant? I have 
not uttered one syllable on the subject ; 
but this I say, that if justice is denied to 
us here, we have aright to ask for the 
repeal of the Union; and I wish to show 
you that this sentiment was uttered by 
the noble Lord (Stanley) on the opposite 
side of the House. What is justice to 
Ireland? Let us examine the question 
calmly, as such a subject ought to be 
examined. What is justice to Ireland ? 
And will it not help us in determining 
that question to ask what is justice to 
England? The Test and Corporation Acts 
were at one time regarded as defences to 
the Church—through them the corpora- 
tions were regarded as the bulwarks of the 
Church; and Mr. Canning felt this so 
strongly that in 1827 he refused to repeal 
the Test and Corporation Acts. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) 
refused also to repeal them until he was 
forced to do so: he had not experienced 
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then the process of soft compulsion which 
he has since been undergoing, and which 
I have no doubt he will yet be compelled 
to submit to. The Test and Corporation 
Acts were then repealed; but by means 
of the machinery of self-election in the 
corporations the people had not the benefit 
of them. What was then done? The 
House of Commons came to a resolution 
that the corporations in England should 
be placed under popular control ; and the 
Lords did not think fit to reject such a 
proposition. Do not the corporations, then, 
which are now made to apply to the Irish 
Church, apply in a still greater degree 
to England? In Liverpool the effect of 
the Corporation Bill had been to transfer 
power from one party to another. In 
Liverpool the Tories have been completely 
prostrated ; and the people of Liverpool, 
struck with admiration of the system of 
education given by the noble Lord opposite, 
to Ireland, and this, too, notwithstanding 
the violent remonstrances of the noble Lord 
himself against such a course, have adopted 
it in} Liverpool. I do not know whether 
the noble Lord has not also changed his 
opinion about his own system of educa- 
tion. You then find the transference of 
power from one party to another. I should 
be glad to know if, on that account, Liver- 
pool is to be deprived of its corporate 
rights? Corporations were considered the 
defence of the Established Church in Eng- 
land, and yet to England corporate reform 
has been conceded. What, then, was the 
course pursued with respect to emancipa- 
tion? I have now to refer to the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth ; 
and I beg of him to understand that I do 
not mean to say anything which can be in 
the remotest degree offensive to him. I 
submit to him—TI beg to remonstrate with 
him in language respectful as it is earnest 
—whether he is not bound to fulfil the 
compact with us that he entered into upon 
that occasion? Did he wish to exclude 
Roman Catholics from corporations when 
the Emancipation Bill passed? In his 
address to this House he admitted the 
pressure which my hon. and _ learned 
Friend (Mr. O’Connell) had subjected him 
to. He declared that Roman Catholics 
were to be admitted into the corporations 
—to every office in those corporations. 
Does it stop there? The Emancipation 
Bill contains two clauses respecting Roman 
Catholics being admitted into corporations, 
and providing that they should be admitted 
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into every office. Were you sincere in 
that declaration? No doubt you were; 
—the promise you made was to the heart ; 
—you did it unwillingly, but you did it 
honestly. Can you approve of the course 
which the Irish Orangemen have pursued ? 
From that day to this—mark it! English- 
men!—from that day to this, despite of 
that Act of Parliament—despite of the 
declaration of the right hon. Baronet—not 
a single Catholic—I repeat it—not one 
has been admitted into the corporation at- 
tached to the metropolis of our country. 
Do you approve of that? You do not. 
Will you then now, as the opportunity is 
afforded to you, carry emancipation into 
effect? Will you do it? Do you repent 
of having sanctioned part of the Act of 
Parliament? Was that the compact ? 
Was it to be a dead letter? Will you 
permit the law to be still evaded by the 
Orangemen of Dublin? You tell me that 
you fear for the Established Church. Why, 
you had that fear before you when you 
passed the Emancipation Bill. You had 
all the arguments, all the danger, all the 
evils, and you saw those evils as clearly 
as those who remonstrated with you. You 
tell me you have fears for the Church, I 


shall not use any warm language with 


respect to that Church. If that Church 
be, as it is said, built upon a rock, it is a 
very hard one. We are told, too, that 
there are millions of men ready to die for 
it. If it will afford martyrs, many of them 
are as ready to insult and put to death 
others, as well as suffer such themselves. 
I will not suggest one word against that 
Church; but, admitting it to be the 
asylum of truth, I still cannot but think 
it unfortunate that that Church is made 
the plea for refusing every concession. If 
we ask for the remission of a severe and 
grievous impost, you answer, the Church 
—if we ask you for any benefit, you an- 
swer, the Church—if we ask you to do 
justice to Ireland, and make perfect the 
Emancipation Bill, you still answer, the 
Church. You say we must have the same 
Church in both countries; but you can- 
not have in both the same Corporations, 
because the same Corporations and the 
same Church cannot exist together. Then 
the Church of eight hundred thousand is 
to be maintained, and the Corporations of 
seven millions to be refused. I come now 
to the course which was pursued on the Re- 
form question, and the observations I have 
to make cannot be at all applicable to the 
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right hon. Baronet. The Tories stood 
forward as the opponents of Reform— 
they objected to Reform being conceded 
tolreland. ‘They said that Reform would 
annihilate their power in Ireland; that 
“the Roman Catholics would not only 
drive them from the guns, but turn the 
guns against them.” ‘This was the lan- 
guage of the Recorder of Dublin, and of 
every other Irish Tory who spoke on the 
subject. What did the noble Lord then 
say of the cautions that were thus 
given by those with whom he was now 
sitting? Here is the language of the 
noble Lord. Citations, 1 know, are not 
favourably received here; but when the 
right hon. Baronet spends the recess in 
groping out speeches—when he even 
refers to Cabrera’s mother—surely a_per- 
son may be excused for reading such a 
document as this. It is very short. I 
begin with a paragraph referring to the 
Irish Members. ‘Phe extract is taken 
from volume 17, page 2278 of The Mir- 
ror of Parliament. Jord Stanley thus 
speaks—‘‘ I call upon those who are for 
Reform in England, to look back, and 
consider what has been the conduct of the 
Irish Members with respect to that Bill.” 
A 


We certainly carried the Reform Bill. 
majority of English Members, a majority 
of Scotch Members, voted against it. 


We insured its success. I invoke, then, 
the people of England and the people of 
Scotland in this crisis to stand beside us. 
The noble Lord then proceeded to speak 
of Reform in England and Ireland. He 
said “If it be just here, so it must be 
just there.” I entreat of the advocates of 
the Conservative interest, and those who 
consider themselves the supporters of 
Protestant institutions, to look at the 
danger to which those institutions are ex- 
posed. By withholding the _ privileges 
which this Bill confers, you will give to 
Ireland a real substantial grievance. 
It will give a handle for agitation—a great 
argument for the repeal of the Union. Do 
not let them say that in the House of Com- 
mons Englishinterests weretreated one way, 
and Irish interests in another—that in Eng- 
land public opinion is attended to, while 
in Ireland the public voice is stifled. I, 
for one, cannot conceive how, in a spirit of 
fairness and justice this can be done. 
Agitation will break out, and in a manner 
that it has never done before. I cannot 
conceive that anything can be more clear 
than that there ought to be an extension 
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of the English Bill to Ireland. I cannot 
conceive how we can refuse to treat both 
countries equally, and make the same 
principle applicable to all the Members of 
the empire.” Now the right hon. Baronet 
speaks of fears for the Church, and shows 
distinctions between the two countries. If 
the right hon, Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) 
who sits on his right hand will do me the 
{honour of adverting to anything I say, I 
| hope he will have the goodness to extricate 
the noble Lord from his difficulty; and 
certainly it will require all the consume 
mate dexterity for which the right hon. 
Baronet is so conspicuous to serve his 
Friend, for he certainly is now in need of 
it. Is it not, after all, a painful thing to 
see the man who uttered sentiments like 
these—whose principles were so advocated 
—is it not a lamentable thing to see him 
occupy his present position? He will for- 
give me for saying, that it is more with 
a feeling of mournfulness than resentment 
that I see him where he is. It is melan- 
choly to see him where he is; and the pain 
is aggravated by the tone and character of 
the speeches he has lately addressed to 
this House. The man who speaks thus, or 
who uttered such language amid the accla- 
mations of those who heard him, that is 
the very man who tells the people of Ire- 
land that they never shall have corporate 
reform. [Lord Stanley: No,no.] If he 
did not say so I beg the noble Lord’s par- 
don. What did he say? If he recals the 
phrase I am satisfied. [Lord Stanley: I 
never used it.] It is enough. I admit I 
was not in the House when the expression 
is alleged to have been used. I unaf- 
fectedly retract every phrase I used under 
the impression that the expression was 
used by him. I understand from the 
noble Lord he did not use the expression. 

Lord Stanley: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman has made a personal attack 
upon me. 

Mr. Sheil: No, no! not a personal 
attack. 

Lord Stanley: What! no attack? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has made an 
attack on me, knowing that I have not the 
opportunity of answering him. I do not 
complain of this; but as he does ask me to 
explain that which he had not the oppor- 
tunity of hearing, and yet to which he is 
replying, I beg to tell him that I did not 
use the expression that the people of Ire- 
land should not ever be put in possession 
of corporate reform; but I stated this, that 
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while the Irish Church was subject to 
danger, and while the General Association 
was using threats and intimidation, that 
the more these threats and intimidation 
were used, the more would the people of 
England be determined that they should 
not have what they thus demanded. 

Mr. Sheil resumed: The people of Ire- 
land relied upon the principles contained 
in the speech which I have just read. The 
noble Lord complains that I am making 
an attack to which he cannot reply. The 
noble Lord knows perfectly well that al- 
though I feel myself, and I speak most 
unaffectedly, most conscious of my infe- 
riority to him in point of talent, I have 
never shrunk once when my public duty 
called upon me to assail him, whether he 
had a reply or not. I must appeal to the 
House whether I have made an attack on 
the noble Lord. I would rather say that 
there is that in his own breast which re- 
proaches him more than I can do. | 
stand here, in a constitutional point of 
view, the noble Lord’s equal. The noble 
Lord knows it. I respect his rank, I re- 
spect his talent, I lament his opinions. 
Let me add that the noble Lord himself 
is not characterised by mercy to his oppo- 
nents. No man fears an operation so 
much as a surgeon. I have always heard 
that the drummer of the regiment has the 
greatest terror of the lash. I will now 
show the reasons why the ‘ No Popery” 
cry, which is attempted to be raised, can- 
not succeed. I wish to show that this 
question must be carried. We have car- 
ried Catholic Emancipation, not against 
the noble Lord, but against the right hon, 
Baronet beside him (Sir R. Peel). The 
right hon. Baronet is as good a debater as 
the noble Lord, and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet has discretion, he has great personal 
influence, and a great hold on the feelings 
of his country; and with his resistance, 
which was as immediate and as strong as 
that opposed by the noble Lord to the 
present measure, we carried Emancipation. 
We did that by union, by organization, 
and by an associated power; we carried it 
by the Clare election. I beg leave to ask 
the noble Lord whether, with our power 
now trebled, we are not able to carry on 
the immediate result of reform? Let the 
noble Lord look around. You see the na- 
tional power: you see Ireland advancing 
with rapidity in the march of improve- 
ment; you see her spirit of union, her in- 
telligence, and, we have to thank the 
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noble Lord for it, her education; you 
see the character of Ireland gradually 
changing; you see something of British 
thought; you see us not only free, but 
we feel as if we had never been slaves, 
I may say, without exaggeration, that 
Ireland not only stands erect, but she 
looks as if she had never stooped. I may 
say that this improvement is general. I 
may point at the bar, and show the second 
judicial office held by a Roman Catholic. 
I may point to the Irish Attorney-General, 
and to many others, if individual cases 
are necessary, to illustrate the point. It 
may be regretted, it cannot be denied— 
the conclusion is irresistible. I say, then, 
that the Clare election carried emancipa- 
tion. No! What carried it then? Is 
not the Duke of Wellington an authority, 
and has he not said that he could not 
help it? But if the Clare election con- 
tributed to carry that question, what 
power must we have now? How do we 
stand in this House? Sixty, at least the 
great majority of the representatives of 
Ireland act together as one man, our 
power is combined and confederated for 
one great purpose, and do you think that 
this power you will ever be able to put 
down? Weare here, thank God, in this 
House. I remember the time when I 
occasionally obtained admission under 
that gallery, and I heard men who ap- 
peared as the advocates of the rights of 
Ireland—I heard them, whilst addressing 
the House, under the necessity of doing 
so as if in asking for liberty for Ireland 
they were soliciting alms. Perhaps it was 
necessary then to take that tone, but shall 
it be necessary again? We may he less 
eloquent, we may have less astuteness, we 
may have less wisdom and less erudition, 
but we bring to the advocacy of our rights, 
our hearts, and our hands. Though we 
may be deficient in the qualities of public 
speaking, though we may not be masters 
of diction, in our determination we stand 
unsurpassed. With this power you have 
to contend, and this you attempt to meet 
by raising the “no popery” cry. The 
noble Lord is not one that will do this, he 
will repudiate it; I am not telling him 
what he is doing, but I hope he will forgive 
me if I tell him what the Tories once did. 
The actors and the transactions to which 
I allude are now matters of history, and in 
speaking of them, therefore, make no 
reference to what can be painful to any 
individual. What I allude to occurred in 
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1807. I am not speaking of individuals, 
but of the party. That year found the 
Whigs in Downing-street, whilst the Tories 
were in possession of St. James’s. The 
Whigs did no more than propose that 
Roman Catholics should be admitted to 
the army and navy. The Tories saw the 
opportunity and seized it, to work on the 
excited feelings of the people of England 
against their adversaries. What course did 
they take? They raised the cry of ‘* No 
Popery!” On that key the Tories worked ; 
the tocsin of religious warfare was sound- 
ed; they alarmed the minds of the 
people ; in public assemblies noble Lords, 
not greatly distinguished for religion and 
morality, addressed the people in the 
most exciting language—‘ Rally round 
your King,” they exclaimed in 1807! 
‘* Rally round your Church,” ** Rally round 
your Constitution.” They appealed to 
the passions of the people—they got the 
Whigs out of office, and in eight years 
after they passed this very measure. Yes, 
in eight years they passed the very measure 
which they made such strenuous and dis- 
creditable efforts to obstruct. I ask you, 


are you playing the same game now? | 
do not say you are, but if you are, shame, 


shame upon you. Let the facts speak 
for themselves. Look at the language of 
the journals in your interest. Look at 
the papers containing the names of the 
subscribers for the publication of ‘ Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs,” with the name of the 
Duke of Cumberland at the head of them. 
What was the language used at the Man- 
sion-house in Dublin ?—ay, at the Man- 
sion-house, the seat of the corporation, 
and at a meeting at which the hon. and 
learned Member for Bandon (Sergeant 
Jackson) attended? What said The 
Evening Mail? Why, that the moment 
Lord Roden appeared there with Orange 
emblems, assuming an attitude of thought. 
fulness, and exhibiting an Orange hand- 
kerchief, he walked up the room. Then, 
said The Evening Mail, there was a dis- 
play of Orange handkerchiefs: then came 
peal after peal of the Conservative or Ken- 
tish fire. Does the right hon, Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, approve of all 
this?) The right hon, Baronet does not, 
I am sure, approve of all this. The right 
hon. Baronet’s speech at Glasgow was 
distinguished for its moderation. But the 
right hon. Baronet could not check this 
formidable display, although he might 
entreat for a forbearance to offer gratui- 
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tous insult to the feelings of the people of 
Ireland. But [am dwelling too long on 
this subject. I will come to the question. 
All we ask is simply justice. Can you 
reconcile it with common sense or justice, 
that I, who stand in this House as Mem- 
ber for the county of Tipperary, cannot be 
a member of the corporations of Cashel or 
Clonmel? The thing ismonstrous. We 
ask for justice, and we will persevere in 
the assertion of our just cause. If the 
Tories come into power, they shall find us 
here ; they will find us combined and con- 
federated against them. We beat them 
before, and we will beat them again, 
What is our cause? I will tell you what 
our cause is, You took from us a Parlia- 
ment. If you left us our Parliament, 
there would have existed in Ireland the 
same dominion over that parliament as the 
British people have over theirs. But you 
bought our House of Commons, and you 
paid for it in gold; ay, gold in its most 
palpable and sordid shape. You affected 
to enter into a league with us; and the 
head of the Administration of the time, 
the great minister of the day, by his 
classical references elucidated and illus- 
trated that great unnational compact, 
Twenty-nine years had passed before this 
House took a single step for the purpose 
of carrying that contract into effect. At 
length Emancipation was forced from you, 
Parliamentary Reform came next, and 
Corporation Reform was given to Eng- 
land; and now, when we ask you for the 
same privileges which you exercise your- 
selves, you refuse them. Yes, that which 
you did not dare to refuse to the people of 
England, you have contemptuously denied 
to the people of Ireland. Is this justice ? 
Oh, but there is an anxiety to do us jus- 
tice. This is the language that has been 
always used ever since Strongbow first 
put his foot on the shores of Ireland. Yes; 
every Englishman to whom the Govern- 
ment of Ireland has been committed, pro- 
fessed the utmost solicitude to do justice. 
Even Strafford, the deserter of the people’s 
cause—the renegade Wentworth, while 
setting his foot on the necks of Irishmen, 
declared his anxiety to do justice. I am 
not surprised at this, for the same influence 
now exists by which Strafford was in- 
fluenced. But while all others professed 
to do justice, there is one amongst you of 
the most distinguished talent, and the 
most decided character. He is not a 
Member of this House; but he spoke at 
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least with more frankness than others of 
his party. He does not profess to do 
justice to Ireland, he is above imposture, 
and part of the epitaph on Chartres is 
applicable to him. This distinguished per- 
son tells us, when making an appeal to 
the passions of the English people, he tells 
us—the people of Ireland—that in every 
particular by which strangers can be enu- 
merated, we are aliens to this country. 
The phrase is certainly a remarkable one, 
and one which now belongs to history. 
It is one which must necessarily be the 
subject of fair and legitimate quarrel now, 
as it must be the subject of observation 
hereafter. I am not aware whether that 
phrase has ever been attempted to be 
explained. I know the phrase has never 
been distinctly disavowed. I know that 
the utterance of that phrase has not been 
denied, and with respect to the meaning 
of it, but little doubt can be entertained. 
I know that in this House, upon one oc- 
casion, immediately after that remarkable 
phrase had been uttered, I took the liberty 
—if it be one, I beg pardon—but I took 
the liberty of asking every one who held 
a conspicuous position on the opposite 
benches, whether he adopted the phrase 
or not? I remember more especially, the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, on that occasion saying, that he 
was not responsible for any language but 
his own. The right hon. Baronet was in the 
painful situation of being in close connex- 
ion and association with a man, in whose 
expressions he did not think it judicious 
to express his concurrence. I am sur- 
prised that at the moment the phrase was 
uttered, the Duke of Wellington did not 
start up and say, that those aliens had 
done their duty. But the Duke of Wel- 
lington is not a man of a peculiarly excit- 
able temperament; his mind is too martial 
for sudden emotions, but yet I cannot help 
feeling, that when he heard expressions so 
affronting to his country, I am surprised 
that he did not recollect how often in the 
field, and in the fight, the Irish Roman 
Catholics have been the auxiliaries of his 
renown. He ought not to have forgotten 
Vimeira, and Badajoz, and Salamanca, 
and Toulouse, and the last and most glo- 
rious conflict which crowned all former 
victories. 1 will appeal to the gallant and 
hon. soldier opposite (Sir H. Hardinge), | 
know he bears in his breast a brave and 
generous heart. Let him tell how, on that 
day, when the destinies of mankind were 
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trembling in the balance, when the batte- 
ries, with fatal precision, spread slaughter 
over the field, and men fell in heaps— 
when the legions of France rushed to the 
fight, and, inspired by the voice of their 
mighty leader, rushed again and again to 
the onset—the gallant. soldier opposite 
will tell you whether, in that last hour of 
thousands, the ‘ aliens” flinched. And 
when at length the moment for the decisive 
charge arrived—when the banner so long 
closed was at length unfurled, he will tell 
you—when the mighty champion of that 
day cried out ‘* Now, boys! at them”— 
he will tell you, for he must remember, 
whether the Irishman, the Catholic Irish- 
man, hung back from the charge. No: 
he will tell you, that on that day the blood 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland was 
poured forth together—their children 
fought in the same field—they died the 
same death—they were stretched in the 
same pit—their dust was commingled in 
the same earth—the same dew of heaven 
fell upon the earth that covered them, the 
same grass grew upon their graves, Is it 
to be endured after this, that we should be 
called aliens, and complete strangers to 
that empire for whose salvation our best 
blood was shed. 

Sir Robert Peel said, his wish was, at 
the close of this debate, to have confined 
himself exclusively to the consideration of 
the proper subject in question, to have 
stated briefly and simply the reasons why 
he could not concur in the arguments 
which he had heard from the opposite side 
of the House, to have refrained from any 
reference to the conduct of the Irish Go- 
vernment, although provoked to do so by 
the challenge of the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord John Russell), and to have treated 
this subject on its simpie and_ proper 
grounds, But the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, by the personal attack which he 
had just made, for the purpose, not of 
convincing the reason, but of exciting the 
passions—of stimulating—he did not say 
with the intention, but with the effect 
of widening the national differences— 
had compelled him to depart from the 
course which he had prescribed to him- 
self. He would ask, was it wise, was 
it prudent, was it just to ransack every 
past debate for every angry expression? 
Was every hasty expression that might 
have fallen from an individual in this way 
to be taken up at once, considered as mat- 
ter of history, and handed down as evi- 
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dence of national prejudice. Was the 
hon. and learned Member content to abide 
by the same rule? Did he ever hear that 
when the illustrious captain of that 
mighty field-—as he designated the Duke 
of Wellington—that when he to whom 
life was nothing, staked the mighty repu- 
tation which he had gained hy former vic- 
tories on the field at Waterloo—when he 
stood there opposed to the legions of 
France, leading the united bands of Eng- 
lishmen, of Irishmen, and of Scotchmen— 
did he ever hear that after the Duke of 
Wellington had rescued Europe by that 
great battle from the dominion of Bona- 
parte, and established the military fame 
and the peaceful security of his own coun- 
try—did he ever hear of an Irishman who 
had so little sympathy for his country’s 
glory, as to be able with all the opulence 
of his own peculiar vocabulary, to find no 
other appellation for the illustrious hero of 
Waterloo, than that of “ the stunted cor- 
poral”? And if it were unfair to fasten 
upon words like these, uttered in a mo- 
ment of irritation, of jealousy, or morti- 
fication at his country’s triumphs, and at 
the fame of the most illustrious man his 


country ever produced, was it not equally 


unfair to select the expressions used by 
Lord Lyndhurst as irrefragable proofs of 
his hostile sentiments against the whole of 
the Irish? The hon. Gentleman had 
called on him (Sir R. Peel) to defend the 
conduct of his noble Friend, the Member 
for North Lancashire. The hon. and 


learned Gentleman had contended, and | 


justly, that he had a perfect right at any 
time to make, on public grounds, any re- 
ference to the opinions and conduct of his 
noble Friend. But when the hon. Gen- 
tleman alluded to the'meeting at Brookes’s, 
the hon. Gentleman must have known 
that that was a matter in which he, for 
most evident reasons, was precluded from 
giving the hon, Gentleman any answer. 
It required no ingenuity, no knowledge of 
petty details, however, to defend the con- 
duct of his noble Friend. What was it 
that had placed him in the position which 
he now held? What defence was re- 
quired for his noble Friend? Why should 
he require deliberation to devise an in- 
genious justification for his noble Friend, 
when, from the facts which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had himself. stated, 
that justification appeared so palpable, so 
evident, as to occur at once to the mind of 
every man, be he friend or opponent of 
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the noble Lord? What man was there, 
he repeated, who ever held in public life a 
prouder position than his noble Friend ? 
What man ever attained, not by the ad- 
vantages of connexion, or of rank, or of 
fortune, but by his evident abilities for de- 
bate and public business, and through the 
undivided confidence of a great party to 
which he belonged, what man had ever 
attained to greater or more permanent 
eminence than his noble Friend? What 
man was there more endeared to the per- 
sons with whom he had ever been con- 
nected? When his name was mentioned, 
was there any man who had ever been 
connected in office with him, who did 
not express the deepest regret at being 
separated from him, and a deep sense of 
the public loss which had been sustained 
by his quitting office? He (Sir R. Peel) 
was speaking to those who had been con- 
nected with the noble Lord in office, not 
those whose designs he had combatted. If 
love of office or ambition for official dis- 
tinction had been the object of his noble 
Friend, was there ever any man who had 
such prospects open to him, such means of 
gratifying his wishes? What, then, made 
him relinquish office, but a stern and overs 
powering sense of duty? What, and what 
alone, had placed him in the position he 
now occupied? What, he demanded 
again, had caused his noble Friend to re« 
tire from office, to sever himself with feel- 
ings of the deepest regret from his ancient 
party, what object could he have had in 
view in so doing, but the highest and 
purest sense of public duty, which, being 
obeyed, had placed him where he was, in 
opposition to his former connexions? 
What he (Sir R. Peel) had thus stated 
on the instant, without any communi- 
cation with his noble Friend, were facts 
well known to all mankind, and which 
he perceived were confirmed by the 
testimony of the former colleagues of 
his noble Friend; and after stating 
these facts, it did not require any inge- 
nious dexterity or skilful advocacy on his 
part, to make out a complete and unan- 
swerable justification of his noble Friend’s 
conduct in quitting office, and taking up 
his present position. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman next applied to him (Sir R. 
Peel) to fulfil the compact which he said 
was entered into with him at the time of 
passing the Roman Catholic Relief Act. 
Let them see for one moment the exact 
nature of that alleged compact. The hon, 
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and learned Gentleman contended that 
this compact compelled him (Sir R, Peel) | 
to apply to Ireland the same principle of | 
municipal reform as that which had been | 
adopted for England. Now, on referring | 
to the Roman Catholic Relief Act, he | 
found no such compact. He certainly | 
found a compact to this effect—that 
Roman Catholics and Protestants were | 
to enjoy equal eligibility to corporate 
offices. The hon. and learned Gentle. 
man referred to a speech he made in 183], 
when he gave his advice that Roman 
Catholics and Protestants should be ad- | 
mitted into the corporations according to 
their fair merits. There was no compact 
made that he was aware of, that the | 
municipal institutions of Ireland were to 
be framed upon the model of those of | 
England; nor, if it were shown that it 
would be better that those institutions 
should be altogether abolished, would there 
be any thing inconsistent with the Roman 
Catholic Relief Act, in abolishing them. 
This was not his single opinion only, for 
in a petition which had been presented to 
this House by the Roman Catholics them- 
selves, anticipating the removal of every 
civil disability, the same view had been 
taken. The prayer of the petition to 
which he referred was, “‘ that they would 
cause a reform to be made in the tem- 
poralities of the Established Church— 
that they should declare Orangemen to 
be ineligible as magistrates—that they 
should emancipate the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland—and that they should disfran- 
chise the Irish corporations.” So that at 
the time that the Catholics petitioned for 
the removal of their civil disabilities, it 
was not considered an insult to them that 
the municipal institutions should be re- 
tained in England, and should be discon- 
tinued in Ireland; but, on the contrary, 
it was expressly asked as a favour not to 
reform those institutions, but to abolish 
them altogether. He admitted, indeed, 
that at this period the corporations of 
England had not been reformed, and the 
Irish Roman Catholics had not these 
reformed institutions to contemplate; but 
still those institutions themselves existed 
in England, and the inference was the 
same. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had relied on the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill as a contract, the terms of which they 
were bound to fulfil. But did he not 
consider the Act of Union a solemn com- 
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from the general context of that Act, 
supposed, implied, and evidently under- 
stood, that the protection of equal laws 
should be extended to Ireland This 
argument in support of the permanence 
of the municipal institutions of Ireland 
was an inference drawn from a supposed 
article in the Act of Union that the two 
countries were to be governed by a parity 
of legislation. There was no such article 
however, in the act; though he would 
admit that, generally speaking, the prin- 


ciple might be correct; but in the anxious 


search which the hon. and learned Gen- 
man had made through that Act, he won- 
dered that that article had never struck 
him in which one institution was particu- 


'larised, not by remote or doubtful infer- 


ence, but in express and clear terms, and 
its existence guaranteed as a condition of 
the Act of the Union. The fifth article of 
this Act was as follows:—‘ That the 
churches of that part of Great Britain 
called England, and Ireland, shall be 
united into one Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh, to be called the United Church 
of England and Ireland; and that the 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment of the said United Church shall be 
preserved as was by law established for 
the Church of England.” Would the hon. 
and learned Gentleman allow him to ask 
him whether or not the uniform declaration 
of every Roman Catholic, whether every 
petition presented by a Roman Catholic, 
whether every declaration made by them, 
either individually or collectively, had 
not, with the force of a compact, led the 
Protestant mind of England to this con- 
clusion, that the restoration of political 
equality to the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land was perfectly consistent and com- 
patible with the maintenance of the 
Church establishment in that country? 
Nay more; was it not the express assur- 
ance of every Roman Catholic who had 
spoken on the subject, that the main- 
tenance of the Established Church as the 
religion of the State was perfectly con- 
sistent with the political privileges and 
civil rights claimed by the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland? Did not the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself once believe 
that such was the case, and that political 
privileges once granted to the Irish Ro- 
man Catholics, the causes of jealousy and 
disunion would cease, and the system of 
agitation subside? Did not the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself once say— 
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he was perfectly convinced that neither on 
the subject of tithes, nor on the Union, 
nor on any other political subject, would 
the people of Ireland be permanently or 
generally excited if the civil disabilities of 
the Roman Catholics were removed; that 
at present they were aggrieved by the 
state of the law, and that it was not so 


much on public grounds as by a sense of | 


personal injustice that they were urged to 
complaints.” 
here complained of was now done away 


with by the passing of the Roman Ca- | 


tholic Relief Bill; and the hon. and 


learned Gentleman himself boasted of the | 
result of that measure, when he stated 


that the chief offices on the bench and at 
the bar in Ireland were now filled by 
Roman Catholics. From these circum- 
stances it appeared that not only had a 
serious complaint of injustice been re- 


blished. 


learned Gentleman, in pursuance of his 


express or implied compact, in the ex- | 


pressions he had quoted, whether he con- 
sidered the present state of the Protestant 


clergy of Ireland to be consistent with the | 


declarations he had made at the above 
period ? 
gious freedom could not exist in Ireland 
until the voluntary principle was esta- 
blished, or, in point of fact, until the Pro- 
testant religion was destroyed. [Mr. 
Sheil: I have not said that.] 
never said so ?” 
tinued the right hon. Baronet, to be res- 
ponsible for expressions which had fallen 


of those who acted with me. And now, 
when I repeat a plain statement, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had no other re- 
fuge but to say, ‘1 did not say so, it 
did not fall from me.” Was this, he 
asked, the promised fulfilment of the 
compact on passing the Reform Bill—that 
Ireland was never to be tranquil until the 
Protestant Church was abolished? The 
noble Lord (Howick) who spoke last 
night, had used certain expressions in 
reference to the part he (Sir R. Peel) 
had taken in the passing of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill, in the course of 
which the noble Lord had done him the 
justice to say that he thought that in 
the year 1829, in coming forward to 
remove the civil disabilities of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, he had acted upon 


{ Fes. 22} 


before a Committee of that House—“‘that | disinterested motives, 


The individual injustice | 


| the measure into effect. 
| indignation had been expressed against his 
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and with great 
courage in remaining in office as he did. 
The noble Lord had also referred to the 


| taunts which had been cast at him by per- 


sons belonging to that party, by whom he 


| had before that period been respected and 
| supported. 


3ut the noble Lord, from his 
experience in public life, ought to know 
what was the value and weight of expres- 
sions of this nature, uttered under such 
circumstances. He regretted at the time 
the taunts thrown out on the part of friends 
whom he had every reason to respect, but 
the impression made by those remarks had 
long passed away ; they had left no rankling 
wound, because he knew that the imputa- 
tions were unfounded; and he could say, 


| that there was no one act of his political 


life which he was more prepared to 
justify than remaining in office, in spite of 
such imputations, for the purpose of re- 


/lieving the disabilities of the Catholics, 
moved, but a practical equality esta- | 
Now he would ask the hon. and | 


The part which he took on that occasion 
was approved of by his colleagues; he 
had the concurrence of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and also the concurrence of his 
noble Friend, Lord Lyndhurst, on the sub- 


_ ject of granting Catholic relief; and acting 


in concurrence with them and with the rest 


of the Members of the Government, he 
They were now told that reli- 


resolved to lend his assistance in carrying 
Much public 


conduct, that at the close of the Session 


'of 1828 he had not adopted the views 
“You | 
But you asked me, con- | 


which he adopted in the following years ; 
and in answer to that he would say, that 


| after renewed applications—after reflecting 
on the desire evinced by the public mind 
from others, and to check the indiscretions | 


in England and Ireland, and on the im- 
possibility of forming a united Government 
without conceding the question—he came 
at last to the conclusion, that though he 
did not consider the claims founded on 
right, it was better that those claims should 
be granted than resisted. But when he 
gave his consent to advocate the measure, 
he gave it under the full conviction of the 
sacrifices with which it was to be accom- 
panied, and under the full impression of 
retiring from office, and supporting the 
claims of the Catholics in private life. And 
the reason why he remained in office was 
because he foresaw to demonstration, that 
if he did not remain in office and brave 
the storms of calumny (he did not say that 
from any arrogance, but because it was 
consistent with truth), these disabilities 
would not have been removed. An 
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erroneous construction had been put on 
something which had fallen from him, and 
it had been inferred that he had been out 
of office from an unwillingness to redeem 
the pledge he had given to his noble 
Friends with respect to the Catholic ques- 
tion; and that a difference of opinion had 
existed between them. Such was not the 
case; for, having come to the conclusion 
of the expediency of conceding the Catho- 
lic claims, and having given notice of his 
intention to bring forward a measure on 
that subject, he never once thought of 
shrinking from the performance of that 
task. But the noble Lord opposite, while 
admitting that his conduct on that occa- 
sion was free from the suspicion of inter- 
ested motives, asked why he did not take 
the same course with regard to the Catho- 
lic question in 1825 and 1827, as he had 
done in 1829, and how it happened that 
at that latter period an entirely new light 
broke in upon his mind? Now, he de- 
clared that he, for one, never professed to 
entertain in 1829, the sanguine expecta- 
tions which others entertained with regard 
to the effect which would be produced by 
the removal of the Catholic disabilities. 
He had his misgivings; nay, looking to 
the state of Ireland, he entertained great 
doubts whether the removal of those dis- 
abilities would restore peace, and afford 
full security for the Protestant Establish- 
ment in that country. But in 1829 he 
made up his mind upon a consideration of 
what ought always to have influence over 
every statesman, upon a comparison of the 
evils and dangers existing on both sides, 
and on the whole he came to the conclu- 
sion, without the assistance of any new 
light, and without changing his opinion, 
that the Catholic claims were not founded 
on any abstract right, he came, he repeated, 
to the conclusion that those claims ought 
to be conceded, and that, if conceded, the 
concession ought to be full, frank, and 
generous. The noble Lord opposite asked, 
why he had not taken the same course at 
an earlier period? The same question 
might be put to many other public men. 
Would the noble Lord have the goodness 
to ask the noble Lord, the Secretary of 
State for the Foreign Department, why he 
was not an earlier convert than he had 
proved toreform? He had no doubt the 
noble Lord was an honest convert, and 
that, acting with regard to the question of 
reform on the same principles as he had 
acted with regard to the Catholic claims ; 
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he had chosen what he considered to 
be the lesser of two evils. Would the 
noble Lord opposite inquire of the head of 
the present Administration, why he, too, 
had not been an earlier convert to reform 2 
If it were blindness in him not to foresee 
in 1825 the necessity of granting—of con- 
ceding the Catholic claims, was not Lord 
Melbourne blind in 1826, when he made 
the most vigorous opposition to all reform, 
even to the transfer of the Representatives 
from Penryn to Manchester? Nay, even 
the leader of the House of Commons could 
not escape the searching question of the 
noble Lord, his colleague. Hada prophetic 
vision of what was now passing appeared 
to the noble Lord some ten years ago, he 
doubted whether any eulogium on Old 
Sarum, or any declamation on the neces- 
sity of preserving Aladdin’s lamp, and 
cherishing the vestal flame, would ever 
have proceeded from the pen of the noble 
leader of that House. He knew not what 
answer the noble Lord might return to the 
question, why he had changed his course 
with respect to the question of reform, but 
he would freely reply to the question which 
had been addressed tohim on the subject of 
the Catholic claims. He thought that a 
man might, without any irrational distrust 
of the Roman Catholics, have entertained 
conscientious doubts on the question, 
whether the removal of the political dis- 
abilities of the Roman Catholics would 
restore peace to Ireland, and secure the 
stability of the Established Church; and 
the hon. Member for Liskeard was not 
justified in saying, that he had been, on a 
former occasion, carried into office by the 
force of the “‘ No Popery ” cry, if the hon. 
Member meant to imply that his opposi- 
tion to the concession of the Catholic 
claims proceeded from any bigotted motive. 
He feared danger to the Protestant Estab- 
lishment. Had he been entirely wrong ? 
He would, however, say, if the question 
were to be discussed again—if the question 
carried in 1829 were again to be agitated 
—looking at the position of parties and 
the state of public opinion, looking 
at the hostile elements, the parties in 
favour and those opposed to emancipa- 
tion, he should on the balance of oppo- 
sing evils do as he did before, and resolve 
that concession would be the wisest 
course. But had he no reason to re- 
linquish all the fears which he might 
once have entertained of the danger of 
conceding the claims of the Roman Cas 
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tholics? Did he not find that all the 
public men who appeared as the advocates 
of the Roman Catholics—all, without ex- 
ception, made two declarations—first, 
that they considered the maintenance of 
the Established Church essential to the 
well-being of Ireland, and to the mainte- 
nance of the connexion between the two 
countries; and secondly, they gave the 
most positive assurances that, the dis- 
abilities of the Roman Catholics being 
removed, all fear of danger to the Estab- 
lished Church would be removed? Did 
not he find those declarations solemnly 


recorded in the preamble of Mr. Grattan’s | 


Act, by which it was proposed to remove 
the Catholic disabilities? The preamble 
of that Act declared, that ‘the Episcopal 
Church of England and Ireland, and its 
doctrine and government, were perma- 
nently established, and that it would pro- 
mote the interest of the same, and 
strengthen our free constitution, of which 
they formed an essential part, if the dis- 
qualifications under which the Roman 
Catholics laboured were removed.” Had 


he not heard Mr. Grattan declare, that 
he thought the removal of the Catholic 
disqualifications consistent with the pre- 


servation of the Protestant Establishment, 


the maintenance of which he considered | 


essential to the peace of Ireland? Did he 
not find it written in that paper, which 


that eloquent individual called a testa- | 
mentary bequest to his country, that the | 
Protestant Establishment should be main- | 
' Established Church, who believed that 


tained inviolate? Did not Mr. Canning, 
Lord Castlereagh, and every advocate of 
Catholic relief, attempt to banish all 
fear with regard to the result of the 
removal of the disabilities? When 


he (Sir R. Peel) had at an earlier pe- , 


riod than 1829 stated his apprehen- 


sion, that by the passing of a Catholic. 


Bill, animosities would not be subdued, 
that distractions would still continue, and 
that the stability of the Church would be 
endangered, how was he then replied to 
by Lord Plunket? That noble and learn- 
ed individual stated, that the Catholics, 
though they preferred their own religion 
to any other, looked upon the Protestant 
Church as an institution established by 
law, and necessary for the liberty of 
Catholics along with all the subjects of 
the realm. And what said the same au- 
thority with reference to the Church of 
Scotland as a precedent for subverting the 
Protestant Church in Ireland? He said, 
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the assertion that the establishment of the 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland could 
form a precedent for the subversion of the 
Episcopal Church in Ireland was laughed 
at by the Catholics, because they knew 
that the Presbyterian religion was the 
reformed religion, and it was so ordered 
by the solemn contract entered into at the 
Union, that the maintenance of the Pro- 
testant religion should form a permanent 
law of the empire, and added, that the 
Catholics considered the clergy of the 
Established Church were as much enti- 
tled to the possession of Church property 
| as private individuals were entitled to pro- 
| perty purchased or devised, and that he 
| would abide by the oath he had taken, 
| and so far from adopting measures for the 
| subversion of that Church, he would offer 
\the most strenuous resistance to those 
| that would overthrow it, from whatever 
| quarter it came. That was the language 
/of Lord Plunkett; and was it not rather 
| late now tosay, that religious freedom could 
not exist unless the Protestant Church 
were destroyed? Was it not rather late 
to say, that the Protestant Church was 
ithe greatest curse, and to rejoice in 
the prospect of establishing municipal 
‘corporations in Ireland, because these 
would certainly lead to the overthrow of 
that Church? Those who held that lan- 
guage might have been no party to 
the carrying of the Catholic Bill, but he 
who was instrumental in carrying it—who 
believed that there was danger in it to the 





| the maintenance of that Church was essen- 
tial to civil rights and liberty. Was he to 
be blamed for asserting the principle for 
which he had always contended ; and were 
they to be surprised if, after the assu- 
rances that had been made of the deter- 
mination of the advocates of emancipation 
| to support that Church, that he should now 
do every thing in bis power to protect what 
| some called a curse, but what he called the 
| greatest blessing? And if he were told, 
that the establishment of these municipal 
institutions were subordinate to the de- 
struction of the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land, and that they were to be used as a 
means to subvert it, was he to blame for 
not acceding to the Bill till he knew what 
security they would give against its sub- 
version? He did not oppose the measure 
on the ground imputed by some. He did 
not cast any reflection upon Catholics ; 
his only object was to take care, as it wag 
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the duty of every Government, that insti- 
tutions should be established which would 
be conducive to the peace of Ireland and 
the impartial administration of justice. 
The hon. Member for Liskeard had ar- 
gued the propriety of discussing the 
abstract principle of the measure, aud he 
concurred with him in thinking, that by 
adopting such a course they would have 
arrived at safer conclusions, but they had 
been led away from that by the indiscreet 
challenge of the noble Lord who brought 
forward the measure. The hon. and 
learned Member had also contended, that 
these municipal institutions were of great 
use in former times, and on that point he 
entirely concurred. He agreed that in the 
eleventh century the municipal corpora- 
tions in France and Italy, and Spain, and 
almost every country in Europe, were 
great instruments of improvement. In 
those times when the great body of the 
people were vassals to the Crown, or to 
great Lords, there could be no doubt that 
municipal institutions were a great bles- 
sing ; but it did not follow, that because 
they were good in the reign of Louis le 
Grand, or when a man could not dispose 
of his property, or give his children in 
marriage without the consent of his supe- 
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rior, they were equally good in more 


civilized times. And besides these there 
were other causes of civilization at the 
remote periods alluded to. There were 
the Crusades. The Crusades improved 
the manners and enlarged the views 
of the people. They opened the av- 
enues to commerce, and removed many 
turbulent noblemen from the different 
kingdoms of Europe. He referred to 
those, and he might refer to other causes, 
to show, that it was not necessary to attri- 
bute the progress of civilisation to the 
sole cause to which it had been as- 
cribed by the hon. Member for Liskeard. 
The hon. Gentleman then proceeded to 
talk of the confidence which ought to be 
reposed in local authorities. He said, 
that the right of paving, of watching, of 
lighting, ought to be placed in local au- 
thorities; and had referred to the Act of 
9 Geo. 4th, on the subject. The hon. 
Member for Liskeard was also desirous 
for the establishment of municipal institu- 
tions in Ireland, because he said they 
would inculcate lessons of mutual forbear- 
ance and concession, If it could be 
proved, that such was likely to be the 
result of the creation of corporations in 
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Ireland, his (Sir R. Peel's) objections to 
the Ministerial proposition would, in a 
great measure, be removed. But when 
he saw the maintenance of political insti- 
tutions, which all admitted to be per- 
verted, was insisted on, he then suspected 
that it was the object of the promoters of 
the present proposition to get hold of 
political power for their own benefit, and 
to exercise it through the instrumentality 
of those corrupt bodies, the existence of 
which was so strenuously advocated, but 
to which he was opposed, because he be- 
lieved they would continue to be perverted 
to bad purposes. 

* Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 

Testa diu.” 

He feared it was because of the sweetness 
of the odour that they wanted these cor- 
porations. But there was one question 
from which those who advocated the ne- 
cessity for these institutions had invariably 
shrunk from answering — namely, the 
question, “‘ why they were not in opera- 
tion in the great towns in England ?” 
Why had not Manchester, Birmingham, 
Marylebone, and many others, petitioned 
the Legislature to grant them these so 
much coveted institutions? The truth 
was, that Manchester and Birmingham, 
and the boroughs of Southwark, West- 
minster, Marylebone, and Finsbury, were 
satisfied with their present condition, and 
municipal institutions, such as Ministers 
proposed to give to Ireland, were not con- 
sidered necessary by the inhabitants of 
those places. In Ireland, he did not 
think they would be found, as the amiable 
simplicity of the hon, Member for Liskeard 
supposed, conducive to mutual goodwill, 
concession, and forbearance. Itwas much 
more likely they would be under the con- 
trol of that species of central government, 
the General Association, and would con- 
stantly interfere with the elective fran- 
chise; and the result would be, that the 
ascendancy of one political party would 
be effected, while all confidence in the 
administration of justice by the local au- 
thorities would be destroyed. In support 
of his argument, he might quote a passage 
from the Report of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into Municipal Cor- 
porations, They stated, that a great 
number of corporations had been pre- 
served solely as political engines, and that 
the towns to which they belonged derived 
no benefit, but often much injury, from 
their existence ; to maintain the political 
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influence of a family, or the political | 
ascendancy of a party, had been the sole | 
end and object for which the powers in- 
trusted to a great number of these bodies 
had been exercised. It appeared, then, | 
that the most flagrant abuses had arisen | 
from the perversion of the municipal pri- 
vileges to political purposes, and that the | 
corporations not possessed of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise had most faithfully per- 
formed their duty. But it was contended 
by the hon. Member for Bath, that in the | 
present instance, there was a_ security 
against corruption and persecution on the 
part of the corporations in the circum- | 
stance that they would be the instruments 
of a majority. Surely, it would hardly be 
contended that it was impossible for a 
majority to persecute? Mr. Fox said, 
that the ancient republics, whenever 
danger was apprehended, did, by incor- 
porating every man with the state, excite 
great enthusiasm in their defence; and 
yet, that such instances of iniquity, injus- 
tice, and oppression were never presented 
as were presented by those republics. Did 
the hon. Member for Bath consider the 
present position of the Church in Ireland 
as no proof that a minority might be per- 
secuted? Had the hon, Gentieman read 
the history of the French Revolution ? 
Were not the emigrants, were not the 
Girondists persecuted, and were they not 
the minority? Did not the hon, Member 
for Bath bear in mind that the government 
of Spain had confiscated the property of 
General Alava, and that it had lately sent 
a general into Andalusia with authority to 
proclaim, that every man who did not join 
him should be hanged—and was net that 
persecution? Would it be right, then, to 
establish the proposed municipal bodies in 
Ireland, the election of which would, in 
his opinion, be influenced by pacificators 
appointed in every parish, and acted upon 
by Roman Catholic priests? —Pacifica- 
tion was, indeed, a noble object, but he 
did not think it most likely to follow from 
a transfer of authority from one section in 
the state to another, and certainly he had 
serious doubts whether it were conducive 
to religious peace, above all, that the 
transfer should be from a minority to a 
majority. He had been tauntingly re- 
minded of the minority in which he was 
in that House, but what was his minority 
compared to the overwhelming importance 
of the question before them? He felt 
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that it was more important to him to take 
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the course prescribed by justice, than to 
enter into speculations concerning his 
minority—to look to the safety and the 
solidity of the Protestant Church, rather 
than to the insufficiency of his minority— 
to provide, in the first place, against his be- 
coming an instrument of doing wrong, 
and not until he had made that provision 
to think of his minority. He never felt 
so satisfied of the justice of any cause as 
that of that Church, nor was he one whit 
less satisfied that the House was bound by 
all the obligations of honour, of justice, 
and of interest too, to provide for the 
security of that Church. The noble Lord 
had asked him, and with considerable 
anxiety too, which was not to be wondered 
at, as the noble Lord would soon have to 
ask the question of himself, what his 
intentions or designs were under the for- 
midable circumstances which Ireland pre- 
sented. Yes, the noble Lord would have 
to ask himself that puzzling question, 
when, with these Municipal Corporations 
in the fore-ground, he peered over the 
battlements of the Church, which he and 
his Colleagues were ashamed to abandon 
and afraid todefend. They pointed to the 
Association, and they asked him how he 
proposed to meet the power which was in 
open resistance to the Church, and which 
meditated a violence as open? Who had 
made the Association powerful—not he, 
but they. The existence of that Associa- 
tion was fraught with importance to the 
Church, for it had determined on the 
destruction of the Church, had resolved 
that in Ireland peace should not ensue 
until that destruction wascomplete. They 
were persons fond of secret determina- 
tions as to the benefits they might obtain ; 
they never could be satisfied with what 
they got; they were always asking for 
more, and each new boon was an instal- 
ment only, a fraction of some greater 
claim. This was the way they had re- 
ceived the Appropriation Clause bestowed 
on them by that House, and this was the 
way in which everything else would be 
received. Now, he would ask them, did 
they think it possible, that if they selected 
their confidential legal advisers from out 
that Association, from among its most 
active members, they would disabuse the 
public mind of the impression that they 
approved of it, that they were anxious to 
encourage it, that they were desirous even 
of rewarding it? An effort at a retort had 
been made by the allusion to the appoint- 
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ment of Colonel Perceval, but was there 
no distinction between the cases? Did 
the House see none? Was there nothing 
in the existence of funds regularly col- 
lected, which, though now said to be kept 
sacred for a legitimate purpose, might be 
used to effect the perversion of justice ? 
Was the man most active in the creation 
of such funds, which might be applied to 
defeat the law, to be appointed a legal 
adviser of the Government? The Prime 
Minister had declared, that he disapproved 
of the Association, and thought it ought 
to be discouraged—that was the declara- 
tion of a gentleman; but the mode of dis- 
couragement was a singular one. Todis- 
courage the Association, they gave office 
to a gentleman who had tried his ’pren- 
tice-hand in that Association; because he 
had graduated in the normal schools of 
agitation, they thought him fit to become 
a professor in Dublin Castle—they had 
actually created a vacancy for him. If 
that were their mode of discouraging, to 
him, it appeared anything but an ettica- 
cious one. They might think to limit the 
evils by the plan they were pursuing, but 
their turn would come next, their luke- 
warmness would fail them. He knew 
that it was difficult, and ungracious, per- 
haps, for a Government to exert its power 
to restrain, but it should not lend its 
power to incite or goad on those who 
were, or might become, disaffected ; if it 
were so lent, then it was a perversion of 
power, and became a formidable encou- 
ragement. He did complain of such 
conduct as unjust, ungenerous, and impo- 
litic; it was unjust to discourage one 
species of association merely, and from 
another to take an important functionary, 
whose duties as a lawyer for the Crown 
ought to be uninfluenced by the spirit of 
any association; it was ungenerous to 
avail themselves of the loyalty of Orange- 
men, to cajole them with praises of their 
love for their Sovereign and deference to 
his commands, to confess that the law 
could not reach them, and to obtain their 
ends from their goodwill, and then to turn 
round on them and call them a miserable 
monopolising minority; it was impolitic, 
for if a Government did not interfere to 
restrain, it at least should not interpose to 
encourage. When did the principle of 
successive concessions, of constant com- 
pliances, of a nervous horror of refusals, 
ever succeed? Never—it was revolting 
to common sense to suppose that it would. 
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Such a system, if pursued in private life, 
would be most injurious to society; in 
official life, it was much worse, much more 
pernicious. Persons in official life, should 
recollect how great the interests were 
committed to them, and they should never 
interpose their authority, no matter what 
the direction of its exercise, to encourage, 
or todo acts tending to encourage, any 
party or political sect whatever. 

Mr. O’Connell rose to bring back to 
the recollection of the House, who the 
claimants were in this case. The Irish 
people were the claimants before a legis- 
lature which was not Irish, and they asked 
only for that which an Irish Legislature 
would concede to them. He stood there 
an avowed Repealer; he stood there as 
one convinced that the Union should be 
repealed. He was, therefore, persuaded 
that the period had not arrived, and he 
feared it never would arrive, when a Bri- 
tish Legislature would be prepared to do 
perfect justice to Ireland. Everything he 
had heard that night, and everything 
which he had witnessed, convinced him 
the more strongly that there was not the 
disposition on the part of a great portion 
of that House, nor in another place, as it 
was termed, to do justice to Ireland. And 
yet he saw sufficient to warrant him in not 
abandoning the hope that the Irish people 
would be able to obtain justice for them- 
selves. But he should not be doing justice 
to those who opposed this measure, if he 
did not caution them against pursuing 
that conduct which might induce the Irish 
people to look to constitutional means for 
the restoration of their own Parliament. 
He would bring under the attention of the 
House the history of the connexion be- 
tween the two countries. It was a fact 
admitted, that there was no country in the 
world which had suffered so much from 
another, as Ireland had from this. This 
country had had dominion in Ireland for 
a period of 600 years, and they were still 
to be deceived by professions and treach- 
ery ; and now, at the end of 600 years, 
the British Legislature were as little dis- 
posed to do justice as if they were begin- 
ning their work for the first time. The 
Irish people had always claimed British 
institutions. In the year 1172, in the 
reign of Henry 2nd, that claim had been 
made; in the year 1200, in the reign of 
John, that humble petition was repeated ; 
and, in the reign of Edward 3rd, in the 
year 1336, the question was taken into 
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solemn consideration. This happened | 
500 years since; and, the Irish people! 
were again to be deceived in the year | 
1837, though the King was disposed to | 
allow them constitutional local govern- | 
ment. But the great Lords declared it 
to be their interest, that Municipal Corpo- | 
rations, on the principle of those in Eng- 
land, should not be created. To the peti- 
tions, and the demands of the Irish people, 
the Government in England had _perse- 
vered in their refusal to do justice. The 
excuses which had been made were, 
to be sure, various. At one time, the 
Irish were too numerous, and the British 
were too few; at another period, the 
English were too powerful, and the Irish 
too few in number; and, therefore, of 
course, it was safe to refuse their de- 
mands; at another period, it was said 
that the Irish people were hostile to the | 
Government, and therefore they must be | 
treated as enemies; at another time, it 
was said that they were friendless, and 
therefore it was unnecessary to do any- 


thing. And thus the excuses which had | 
been made changed, and thus they had | 


varied up to the present day. But the 


excuse, which hon. Gentlemen on the | 


Opposite side now gave was of far greater | 
value, though that excuse had been given 


before. 
they granted these Corporations, they 


would only become normal schools of | 
entertained of cajoling or deceiving any 


agitation. Now, they had put their re- 
fusal on another footing ; namely, that of 
decided bigotry on the part of the Roman 
Catholics. 
Member for Cumberland, had read what 
he hoped was a slanderous, as it was a 


vicious, description of the second order of | 
them to dissolve; 
' ground that they yielded, saying only that 


clergy in Spain, and he had ventured to 
insinuate the same thing as against the 
clergy of Ireland. 
no Popery flag,” 
Yes; 


your way into office. I tell you 


the right hon. Member for Cumberland | 


did not disguise it. He gave this excuse, 


to be sure, that if you granted Municipal | 
‘considered dangerous or objectionable in 


Reform to Ireland, you would endanger 
the Protestant Church. 


injustice to Ireland? Is this your recom- 
mendation of Protestantism? In the first 
place, then, the Protestant Church cannot 
exist unless you tax those who have no 
concern in it for its support; and next, 
unless you deprive the people of the same 


{Fes. 22} 


Last year they were told, that if | 


The right hon. Baronet, the | 


“You have raised the | 
said the hon. and learned | 


Member, “‘ and under it you think to fight | 
| of these societies, he must own he could 


What! does the | 
Protestant Church depend upon doing | 
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rights as you yourselves enjoy.” The 
hon, and learned Gentleman proceeded to 
say, that he rose for the purpose of dis- 
tinctly stating that the people of Ireland, 
though they came forward as petitioners 
for that relief which had been given to 
England and Scotland, he was by no 
means prepared to say that their fates and 
fortunes depended upon the British Legis- 
lature. They were anxious to show, that 
the Legislature was capable of giving 
equal laws with the people of England 
and Scotland. But they knew fall well, 
that seven millions of men never yet were 
outraged with impunity unless the fault 
was theirown. The overpowering senti- 
ment on his own mind, was the impossi- 
bility of getting such laws from a British 
Parliament, as they would get if the Irish 
had their own Parliament. It was said, 
that the Union was not founded on an 
equality of rights. If it had not been so 
founded, it was a fraud on the one country 
and an act of tyranny on the other. He 
desired to put upon record, his conviction 
of the necessity of looking to other means 
for redress. 

Lord John Russell: The right hon. 
Baronet had accused the Government of 
cajoling the Orange societies in Ireland— 
of inducing them to abandon their Asso- 
ciation, and afterwards allowing similar 
societies to be raised. He denied that 
charge. No intention whatever had been 


one upon the subject. But those Orange 
societies were exclusive in their character 
—they were formed of persons who were 
exclusively of one religion ; and they were 
secret in their meetings and conduct. It 
was on that ground that he had asked 
and, it was on that 


all other secret societies should be dealt 
with in the same way. Whatever might 
have been the grounds of the dissolution 


not see any resemblance whatever between 
the Orange lodges and the General Asso- 
ciation of Ireland. The latter might be 


different ways; but it did not resemble 
those secret societies to which allusion 
had been made. Having said those few 
words as to the charge of the right hon. 
Baronet, he would beg to call the atten. 
tion of the House to the question then 
before them, and this was a question for 
the Parliament of Great Britain as to 
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what in future years should be their 
course with regard to legislating for Ire- 
land. It was a question, whatever party 
might be in power, to decide what should 
be their rule and guide, and to discrimi- 
nate what course it would be wise to pur- 
sue for the promotion of the interests of 
seven millions of their fellow-subjects, 
who were united to us, and were ready to 
apply themselves, as he believed, as cor- 
dially in the support of this great empire 
as any of the great body of inhabitants of 
England or Scotland. It did then become 
a great question to say, whether they 
should adopt the proposition before them, 
utterly to extinguish corporations in Ire- 
land. He would not go over those argu- 
ments which had been so admirably put 
by the hon. Member for Liskeard with 
respect to corporations in general, because 
nothing could be more complete than the 
proof that hon. Member had given the 
House that corporations tended to invigo- 
rate those excellencies of a free character 
on which the government of all free coun- 
tries must depend. The argument of the 
hon. Member for Liskeard had not been 
met—it had not been denied. But he 
must remark on one observation which 
had been made upon that speech by his 
noble Friend, the Member for North Lan- 
cashire, who, completely misunderstanding 
and misinterpreting the purport of that 
speech, stated, that the hon. Member for 
Liskeard had said that the great recom- 
mendation for instituting corporations was, 
that they might be made the engine for 
destroying the Church Establishment in 
Ireland. Now, the hon. Member’s argu- 
ment was, that where, by the establish- 
ment of corporations, they created a gene- 
ral interest in local matters, there the 
power and influence of priests and dema- 
gogues would be overwhelmed; but the 
noble Lord had understood the argument 
in an opposite sense. He must say, with 
respect to these corporations (it being 
allowed that corporations were good in 
themselves), that they formed a part of 
the greatness of imperial Rome, nor did 
they fall when the empire had began to 
decline. It remained, then, to be shown 
why corporations were unfit to be adopted 
at the present time. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that in a state of civili- 
zation, corporations were not productive 
of good. And why, at one moment, 
should it be maintained that corporations 
could not be adopted under a highly civi- 
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lized condition, and in the next breath tell 
them that Ireland was not so civilised as 
to allow them to give her municipal insti- 
tutions? But he was told, as an answer 
to every plea that had been urged, that 
the hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny 
had made certain predictions, and had 
said that these corporations must be fol- 
lowed up by certain effects. Why, Gen- 
tlemen opposite took these predictions as 
certain consequences. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite said, they could not bear the in- 
fluence of the hon. Member for Kilkenny ; 
they abjured this influence ; but here what 
he said was considered by them infallible, 
and must come to pass. The hon, Mem- 
ber for Cavan said, his opinion was that 
at first, parties in these corporations would 
be likely to use their power to political 
purposes, but when the offices were vested 
in merchants and tradesmen of repute 
they would soon lose that heat which 
would first be evinced, and men of cha- 
racter, and wealth, and leisure would be 
the persons chosen in these corporations. 
That was his belief. But it was said, and 
it was urged, indeed, as a conclusive argu- 
ment on this subject, that although these 
corporations might in themselves be fitting, 
they would be dangerous to the Church of 
Ireland. He would not deny, that the 
Church of Ireland, in the position in which 
she stood, might be placed in danger by 
many circumstances; and he knew not 
that they could save that Church from all 
dangers by depriving the Roman Catholics 
of their political and civil rights. In a 
country where there were more than six 
millions of a different religion, and not 
more than one million were Protestants, 
and the six millions of Roman Catholics 
were daily increasing in power, it could 
not be said the Church could remain free 
from all danger. They were not, how- 
ever, to look to a supposed contingent 
danger; and he could see no danger in 
receiving these new corporations. It was 
ten times a more dangerous proceeding to 
tell the people of Ireland, ‘* You cannot 
have corporations, because the Protestant 
Church is there established.” If they 
did this, they would indeed most unques- 
tionably, increase the danger to the 
Church, whilst they would place it in an 
odious position. He could not refrain 
from quoting some observations made by 
Mr. Burke which bore on this subject. 
Mr. Burke said, * You have an ecele- 
siastical establishment which, though the 
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religion of the prince, and of the first class 
of the landed proprietors, is not the reli- 
gion of the major part of the inhabitants, 
and consequently does not answer any 
one purpose of a religious establishment. 
This is not a state of things which any one 
in his senses can call perfectly happy. 
But it is the state of Ireland, and has been 
the state of Ireland for upwards of 200 
years.” Mr. Burke also said, ‘* To-day 
the question is, are we to make the best 
of a situation which we cannot wholly 
alter—shall the condition of a body of the 
people be alienated from a burthen to 
which they are now subject—the burthen 
of living under and paying for two reli- 
gious establishments, from one of which 
they do not receive any religious instruc- 
tion or consolation; or are we to aggra- 
vate their condition by stepping out of 
our way to cut off three millions of people 
from all connexion with popular repre- 
sentation?” Mr. Burke’s argument was, 
do not aggravate the burthens of the great 
majority of the Irish people—do not ag- 
gravate, in the eyes of the people of Ire- 
land, the burthen of having to support an 
establishment to which they do not belong, 
and from which they derive no benefit; 


rather try to alleviate it, and show them 
that if the Church Establishment cannot 
be altered, at least that they were not 


inferior in other respects. ‘* With these 
observations,” continued the noble Lord, 
“TI have now only to beg the attention of 
the House to the real question before it. 
It is not a question of degree—not a ques- 
tion of whether any part or parcel of this 
measure shall be conceded—but a question 
of whether you will now agree to abolish 
entirely Municipal Corporations in Ireland, 
and whether by so doing you will affix 
upon the people of Ireland the stigma of 
being unfit to enjoy our free institutions, 
and whether you will look for the future 
to nothing but force to enable you to 
conduct the government of that country.” 

Mr. Henry Grattan regretted that he 
had tried in vain to catch the Speaker's 
eye. He begged to say, that as Gentle- 
men opposite had made attacks upon Lord 
Mulgrave’s Government, and certain per- 
sons appointed to offices by his Excellency, 
he held in his hand letters and statements 
from three individuals, Mr. Berwick, Mr. 
Lawrence Cruise Smythe, and Mr. Cas- 
sidy; and he was authorised to give to the 
charges advanced against these indivi- 
duals, the most unqualified denial. Mr. 
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Berwick had actually received the thanks 
of Lord Bantry and the magistrates of the 
West Riding of Cork; who passed unani- 
mously a resolution of unqualified appro- 
bation of his conduct, and of the appoint- 
ment made by the Irish Government. So 
much for the truth of the charges mace 





by Gentlemen opposite. 
The House divided on Lord Francis 
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Walker, C. A. 
Walker, R. 

Wallace, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, Hen. George 
Wason, R. 

Wemyss, Captain 
Westenra, hon. H. R. 
Westenra, J. C. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
White, Samuel 
Wigney, Isaac N. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilde, Sergeant 
Wilkins, W. 

Wilks, John 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wilson, H. 
Winnington, H. J. 
Wood, Alderman 
Worsley, Lord 
Woulfe, Sergeant 
Wrightson, W. Battie 
Wrottesley, Sir J., Bt. 
Wyse, T. 

Young, G, F. 


Sheil, Richard L. 
Simeon, Sir R. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, hon. R. 
Smith, Robert V. 
Smith, B. 

Spry, Sir S. 
Steuart, R. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Strangways, hon. J. 
Strickland, Sir G, 
Strutt, Edward 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, V. 

Surrey, Lord 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thomson, C. P. 
Thomson, Paul B. 
Thompson, Colonel 
Thornley, Thomas 
Tooke, W. 
Townley, R. G. 
Trelawney, Sir W. L. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Turner, W. 

Tynte, Chas. K. K. 
Tynte, C. J. K. 
Verney, Sir H., Bt. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Vivian, J. H. 


TELLERS. 
Stanley, Edw. J. 
Wood, C. 


Paired Off. 

Smith, T. A. 
Verner, Colonel 
Corbett, T. G. 
Ilerbert, Sidney 
Peel, J. 

Cooper, E. J. 
Mandeville, Lord 
Goodricke, Sir F. 
Plunkett, R. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Hay, Sir J. 

Foley, E. 

Owen, Sir J. 
Glynne, Sir S. 
Tollemache, hon. A,G. 
Cartwright, W. R. 


Grey, C. 
Dobbin, L. 
Heneage, E, 
Tracey, H. 
Crompton, S. 
O’Conor, Don 
Chapman, M. L. 
Speirs, A. G. 
Talbot, J. I. 
Bellew, Sir J. 
Belfast, Lord 
Winnington, Sir T. 
Guest, J. J. 
Childers, J. W. 
Ingham, R. 
Rice, T. 8S. 


The House went into Committee, pro 
forma, and resumed. 
Committee to sit again. 
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MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord CLoncurry, 
from Saint Micham, Dublin, for the Adoption of Poor 
Laws (Ireland).—By the Earls of Devon, SHAFTESBURY, 
Lords Kenyon, RepespDALg, the Bishops of Batu and 
WELLS, and Exeter, from Dunstable, Exeter, and other 
places, against the Abolition of Church Rates.—By Lords 
STRAFFORD, BrovuGHam, the Earl of RADNorR, and the 


Methuen, Paul Sharpe, General Marquess of ConyNGHAM, from Brighton, Lincoln, and 
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other places, for the Abolition of Church Rates.—By Lord 
Crioncurry, from Cong, for the Abolition of Tithes (Ire- 
land). 

Wits Biti.] Lord Langdale: I beg 
leave to move, that the Bill for the Amend- 
ment of the Laws with respect to Wills be 
now read a second time. 

It is so important to the welfare of fa- 
milies, and to the general interests of the 
community, that men should be able to 
dispose of their property by will, and that 
their lawful intentions should be faithfully 
carried into execution after their deaths, 
and the laws under which these objects 
are to be effected are now attended with 
so much doubt and perplexity, that I am 
induced to hope that an attempt to intro- 
duce some improvement will not be con- 
sidered to require any apology. 

The subject has of late years been very 
much considered, and has been carefully 
investigated by two distinct Commissions — 
by the Real Property Commission, which 
was appointed in 1828, and by the Eccle- 
siastical Commission, which was appointed 
in July, 1830, It was part of the business 
of the Real Property Commission to 
consider the law relating to wills of real 
estate; and part of the business of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission to consider the 
law relating to wills of personal estate ; 
but in such a case it was impossible for 
either Commission to avoid touching upon 
something which was within the province 
of the other ; and the result has been, that 
upon several points comprised within the 
general question, the public has the bene- 
fit of the investigations and recommenda- 
tions of both Commissions. 

The Report of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission was made in February, 1832. The 
fourth Report of the Real Property Com- 
mission, which is upon the subject of wills, 
was made in April, 1833; and with a 
view principally to carry into effect the re- 
commendations of the Real Property Com- 
mission, a Bill was prepared by Mr. Tyr- 
rell, a very able and distinguished member 
of the Commission, and that Bill was 
brought into the House of Commons in the 
year 1834. It was referred to and con- 
sidered in a Select Committee, but did not 
then proceed further. In the year 1835 
it was introduced into the House of Com- 
mons, and passed the House after having 
been again referred to, and, as I am in- 
formed, very carefully considered in a Se- 
lect Committee. It was then brought up 


to this House, read once, and referred, o 
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a Select Committee, from which it received 
great attention, but no report was made, 

My Lords, I had the honour to present 
the same Bill to your Lordships early in 
the last Session, and, though I had every 
reason to think that great pains had been 
taken to investigate the subject fully, yet 
being of opinion that in such a case no 
caution could be superfluous, and being 
certain that I might rely on receiving ad- 
vice and assistance from the members of a 
learned and liberal profession, [ caused se- 
veral copies of the Bill to be sent to many 
eminent men engaged in different branches 
of the law, and from them I received, as I 
had expected to do, many valuable com- 
munications—some of them reached me at 
a late period of the Session—and that, 
together with other circumstances, pre- 
vented me from laying the subject in de- 
tail before your Lordships in the course of 
the last year. 

These communications have been care- 
fully considered, and in consequence of 
them, and with the assistance of Mr. Tyr- 
rell, some alterations, though not to any 
great extent or of any considerable im- 
portance, have been made in the Bill 
which I now submit to your Lordships in 
what, I hope, may be considered an im- 
proved state. 

The general object of the Bill is to col- 
lect the provisions of several statutes re- 
lating to wills into one Act of Parliament, 
and at the same time to make in these 
provisions such modifications as may af- 
ford additional securities for the preven- 
tion of spurious wills, and additional faci- 
lities for making genuine wills. 

The particular provisions relate to the 
property which may be disposed of by 
will; the persons by whom wills maybe 
made ; the forms which are to be observed 
in making them; and the modes of revok- 
ing, altering, and reviving them; and to 
these provisions, which necessarily belong 
to the subject, it has been thought right 
to add others for correcting certain rules 
of construction, by which the lawful in- 
tentions of testators are often defeated ; 
and there are some incidental matters 
which may, perhaps, be more conveniently 
explained on a future occasion. 

According to the policy of this country, 
it is desirable that the property which a 
man may dispose of by his will should 
comprise every thing which he has—i, e. 
every thing he has for an interest which 
endures beyond his own life, and which, 
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in default of any disposition made by him, 
would devolve upon the person who is de- 
signated by the general law as his real or 
personal representative, and, generally 
speaking, the law as it stands, gives this 
power of disposition—but there are some 
exceptions, and one of the objects of this 
Bill is to remove those exceptions. I 
will endeavour to explain the nature of 
them to your Lordships. There are some 
customary freeholds or tenant rights and 
also, as it is supposed, some copyholds of 
which the legal estate cannot at present 
be devised: any equitable interest, how- 
ever, in the same estates may be devised, 
and consequently when a man wants to 
make such estates subject to his will, he is 
obliged by some direct or indirect means 
to constitute a trustee who may voluntarily, 
or under the compulsion of a Court of 
Equity, dispose of the estate as the real 
owner may by his will direct. What is 
proposed is, to make the legal estate in 
property of this nature pass directly by 
the devise without any of those expensive 
and sometimes hazardous contrivances 
which are now necessary. Again, estates 
for others’ lives, estates pour autre vie as 
they are called, are in general devisable by 
the law as it now stands—but if the pro- 
perty be copyhold and there be no special 
occupant, the estate is not devisable, and 
this Bill proposes to remove that exception. 
Again, almost all contingent and future 
interests are now devisable, but there is an 
exception if the testator be not, when he 
makes his will, ascertained to be the per- 
son in whose favour the contingency, if 
it happens, must fall, Thus, ifan estate be 
limited to two sisters and the survivor of 
them, and, after the death of the survivor, 
to such other person as the survivor may 
give it by will,—whilst the two sisters are 
both living, it cannot be known which 
will survive; and 1 will suppose that one 
of them in the expectation of surviving, 
makes a will giving the estate which in 
that event she will be entitled to dispose 
of, and after making that will, actually 
becomes the survivor, and competent to 
dispose of the property; yet, if she dies 
in that state of things, without re-execu- 
ting her will, the property will not pass, 
and for this it is proposed to give a remedy. 
Again, although reversionary interests are 
now devisable, rights of entry are not; 
and this strange case has happened and 
may again occur. An estate is vested in 
one man for his life ; the reversion is in 
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another who may effectually devise it ifhe 
pleases. [ will suppose him to make his 
will for that purpose, and to die without 
knowing that anything has occurred to 
prevent its legal operation. Unfortunately, 
however, the tenant for life without the 
knowledge of the reversioner bas done one 
of the several acts which may in law oc- 
casion a forfeiture of his life-interest. 
This act at the same time converts the 
reversion into a right of entry which is not 
devisable, and the testator’s will is as to 
that estate wholly frustrated, and this is an 
evil which the present Bill proposes to 
correct. 

My Lords, the propositions which I have 
mentionedthough important in themselves, 
and in relation to the particular cases to 
which they may be applied, cannot I think 
be represented as of very frequent and 
general occurrence. ‘The cases occasion- 
ally occur; they give rise to well-founded 
complaint, and bring some reproach upon 
the law; but neither in respect of their 
frequent occurrence nor in respect of 
the amount of property likely to be in- 
volved do they at all approach in import- 
ance to the next proposition which is 
made in reference to this part of the sub- 
ject. 

As the law now stands, a will does not 
pass any real estate which the testator is 
not intitled to, both at the date of his will 
and at the time of his death; it has no 
effect upon any real estate which may 
have been acquired in the intermediate 
time. It is probable that the rule, in this 
respect, arose partly from the construction 
given to the word “having” in the Statute 
of Wills, and partly from the desire which 
has been felt to favour the heir; but, 
beyond all doubt, it defeats the intentions 
of testators. A man may, in express 
words, devise all the real estate he possesses 
at the date of his will, together with such 
other real estate as he may afterwards 
acquire and be intitled to at the time of 
his death; only that which he had both 
at the date of his will, and also at the 
time of his death, will pass, and not that 
which he acquired after his will. He may 
in his will recite, according to the truth, 
that he is in treaty for the purchase of a 
particular estate, and expects to become 
the absolute owner by the purchase, and 
then declare that he is buying the estate 
with a view to the benefit of a particular 
person to whom accordingly he devises it. 
He afterwards does complete his purchase 
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and become the owner, but, without re-ex- 
ecution, the will is wholly ineffective as to 
this estate. Nay more, a man may have 
entered into a binding contract for the 
purchase of an estate which in equity is 
justly considered as his. Being his, he 
devises it; and if he were then to die, 
the equitable interest would pass to his 
devisee—but during his life, he obtains a 
conveyance of the legal estate; and, if 
from some circumstance of family conve- 
nience, or it may be from some whim of 
the conveyancer not knowing of the will, 
the legal estate should be taken in a form 
different from that of the equitable estate 
obtained by the contract, the will fails 
and the devisee is disappointed. And 
what seems more extraordinary than this, 
a man may be possessed of the same real 
property, both at the date of his will and 
at the time of his death, so that by the 
ordinary rule the estate would pass; yet 
if in the interval he should, with the 
desire, and, for the avowed purpose of 
strengthening his own titie, and by that 
means making his gift more secure, have 
done certain acts as he thought for further 
assurance, the effect of those acts (as 
the law now stands), may have been to 
strengthen his own title, and, at the same 
time; to defeat the devise for the sake of 
which alone he desired to strengthen his 
own title. 

These and other anomalies have been 
constantly complained of; and judges 
have lamented the necessity under which 
they were, to act upon rules which they 
disapproved of, and which they could not 
evade. The Real Property Commissioners 
have, therefore, recommended, and _ this 
Bill proposes, that a man should be able 
to dispose by his will of all the real estate 
which he may be intitled to at the time of 
his death, although he may have become 
intitled to it after the date of his will. 

Such are the alterations which it is pro- 
posed to make in the property which may 
be disposed of by will. 

As to the persons by whom real estate may 
be devised, it is not proposed to make any 
change; but, at present, personal estate 
may be bequeathed by boys of fourteen 
and girls of twelve years of age, if they 
should be of sufficient discretion. It was 
proposed by the Real PropertyCommission, 
that no will of any sort should be made by 
any person under the age of twenty-one 
years; and the Bill, when introduced into 
the House of Commons in 1834 and 1835, 
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contained a clause to that effect. In the 
Select Committee of that House, it was 
considered that persons under twenty-one 
/might be intrusted to make their wills, 
and seventeen was the age there proposed 
and adopted. This change, however, was 
not acquiesced in by the House, and the 
age of twenty-one years was restored to 
the Bill, and remained in it when it came 
up to this House. The present Bill pro- 
poses twenty-one years as the age of per- 
sons who make wills of lands, and seven- 
teen years as the age of those who make 
wills of personalty; and, if it should be 
your Lordships’ pleasure that this Bill 
should go into Committee, it may be con- 
sidered whether this is not a convenient 
arrangement by way of compromise, The 
law, as it stands, makes the property of an 
intestate devolve in a manner which, not- 
withstanding some objections, is, I believe, 
generally approved in this country; and 
the intestacy of a young person under 
twenty-one years of age cannot be looked 
upon as a considerable grievance; but 
there are cases (of illegitimate children 
particularly), in which with reference to 
the persons by whom they have been 
brought up and kindly treated, it may be 
thought desirable to give a power of 
making a will at an earlier age than twenty. 
one years. 
| The provisions of this Bill, with respect 
to the mode of executing wills, are next 
to be considered. 

Now, my Lords, of all acts whatever by 
which property may be disposed of or 
affected, it may justly be said, that at the 
very times when the acts are done, you 
should secure the means of authenticating 
and establishing them on future occasions : 
and that which is true of all such acts, is 
more particularly important in the case of 
wills, the making of which, though a most 
important duty, and one which every man 
ought to perform in his time of health and 
strength, is so frequently delayed to the 
last moments of life—moments too often 
of agitation, debility, and destitution ; 
when the man may not be able to procure 
the assistance which, at another period, 
he might have commanded; and, when 
he may be surrounded by interested and 
artful persons, willing, if they safely can, 
to withdraw the testator’s estate from the 
proper objects of his bounty, or from the 
persons whom the law has designated as 
his proper successors in the absence of any 
expressed will of his own to the contrary. 
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It has,therefore, never been doubted, but 
that in the formation of wills, it is desira- 
ble to have some means of authentication 
provided—some forms and ceremonies 
observed, when the wills are made—and 
it will probably be admitted, that for the 
purpose of securing in the best mode you 
can the observance of them, the directions 
for the forms and ceremonies which you 
require should be clear, uniform, and 
simple, to the utmost extent which is con- 
sistent with the security you desire to 
establish. 

Considering, that to prevent the imposi- 
tion of spurious wills, is the reason for 
requiring forms; and that wills may be 
genuine, 7. e. may be true expressions of 


the testator’s intentions in the absence of 


the forms, or of some of the forms which 
you may direct, one would wish it to be 
practicable to direct the observation of 


certain forms for security without abso- | 


lutely excluding the validity of wills in 
which those forms had not been observed, 
in cases where in the absence of the forms 
full and satisfactory evidence of the 
genuineness of the wills could be pro- 
duced. 

With respect to wills, formal and 
genuine, informal and spurious, are not 
convertible terms; and it seems, I confess, 
but a coarse and clumsy mode of legislation 


upon such a subject as wills, often made zn | 


extremis, to say, that unless certain forms 


are observed, the will shall be wholly null. | 


But, after careful reflection on the subject, 
and the topics necessarily connected with 
it, I am afraid that, at present, all that 


can be done to avoid the frustration of | 
genuine wills, whilst you are imposing | 


forms to prevent the imposition of spurious 
wills, is to make the directions for those 
forms as clear, uniform, and simple, as the 
nature of the case admits of. 

What then are the forms which appear 
to be necessary? It is plain that writing 
affords the most useful means of authenti- 
cation: but not only may a writing be 
forged, but a writing, even in the hand of 
the testator, may purport to express an 
intention, when the writer in making it 
contemplated only a project: the writing 
may seem to express a will or determina- 
tion concluded upon, when in truth it 
was written only asa draft to facilitate 
meditation and future consideration. It 
appears, therefore, that writing alone does 
not afford sufficient security; and even a 
writing with the signature of the testator 
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at the foot, which would indicate a con- 
clusive act, does not afford any security that 
the writer was, at the time when he wrote 
and signed, of sound mind or free from 
all undue influence. In addition to the 
writing and the signature, it is desirable to 
have witnesses of the act, attesting it at 
the time when it was performed. 

And it is scarcely disputed but that 
these things, viz.—writing—the signature 
of the testator—and the attestation of 
witnesses—are the acts which the law 
should require to be done for the authen- 
| tication of wills. But these acts, instead 
of being required to be done in a clear, 
simple and uniform manner, are by the 
present law required to be done in modes 
which have been justly enough said to 
exhibit ‘* a matchless variety.” The Real 
Property Commissioners have stated ten 
different modes of making wills, sanes 
tioned by the law of England, and de- 
pending on the various sorts of property 
intended to be disposed of. Ido not in- 
tend to trouble your Lordships by stating 
them all; but shall content myself with 
adverting to those which are most con- 
trasted to one another—the mode of de- 
vising freehold land—and the mode of be- 
queathing ordinary personal estate. 

Freehold lands are to be disposed of by 
will, executed according to the forms di- 
rected by the Statute of Frauds, which 
| passed in the year 1676, and which pro- 
vided, that wills of land should be in 
writing, signed by the testator, or by some 
| other person under his direction, and at- 
| tested by three or four credible witnesses 
in his presence. 
| Personal estate, on the other hand, may 
| be disposed of by any writing, however 
| informal. The ecclesiastical courts have 
| exclusive jurisdiction over this matter, and 
| may consider as a will that which appears 
! 
| 
} 











in the shape of a letter to a friend or an 
agent, or of a loose memorandum, or of a 
series of detached memoranda, if it be 
| deemed that such writings afford sufficient 
means of collecting an intention. 
| Thus a freehold interest in land, how- 
| ever small, cannot be disposed of by will 
| without all the forms required by the Sta- 
tute of Frauds, whilst an interest in per- 
sonal estate, however large, passes by a 
will for which no form but writing is re- 
quired. 
Both methods have been disapproved of 
by eminent judges. Ithas been regretted 
that the Statute of Frauds directed forms 
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so strict, in language so loose, for wills of 
real estate, and that the Legislature did 
not require some form for the validity of 
wills of personal estate. The discrepancy 
between the modes of executing wills of 
real, and wills of personal estate, and the 
grave inconveniencies arising from that 
discrepancy, have been from time to time 
pointed out and lamented, and have been 
noticed at length in the Reports of both 
the Real Property and the Ecclesiastical 
Commissions. 

I shall submit to your Lordships only 
one case, for the purpose of illustration. 
A man having ample property, real and 
personal, and a large family, makes his 
will for the purpose of providing for all his 
children: he settles what he thinks proper 
for the benefit of his heir—he directs all 
the rest to be sold, and the produce to be 
divided amongst his younger children in 
certain shares ; or knowing the different 
habits and characters of his younger chil- 
dren, he provides fur some by giving them 
portions of his real estates, and for others 
by giving them sums of money. He ex- 
presses himself clearly and distinctly, so 
that there is no doubt of his intention. 
He signs his will, and procures witnesses 
to attest his signature; but knowing that 
two witnesses are commonly sufficient to 
attest a legal act, and not aware that 
three witnesses are required to attest the 
execution of a will, he procures no more 
than tivo ; and the consequence is, that the 
will, though good as to the personalty, 
wholly fails as to the real estate. To cars 
not familiar with such things, it seems 
strange to say that the will, though clearly 
expressing the intention in every part, is 
partly good and partly bad, but so it is, as 
the law now stands. 
tended for the younger children, descends 
upon the heir in addition to the provision 
expressly made for him, and the younger 
children, whose provision was to consist of 
real estate only, are left penniless. 

I might mention other cases of striking 
inconvenience arising from the want of 
uniformity in the mode of executing wills 
relating to different sorts of property, but 
it seems unnecessary. It is clearly desir- 
able that the validity of all wills should 
depend on circumstances of the same 
sort; and as I apprehend that no one 
would agree to sanction informal wills of 
real estate, it follows that some forms 
should be required to give validity to wills 
of personal estate, 
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It is not to be denied that the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts have sometimes been able to 
collect a clear intention from the informal 
and imperfect papers which they have 
held to constitute a will; and, conse- 
quently, that the intentions of some testa- 
tors may be disappointed by excluding 
such documents. But in considering the 
propriety of a proposed general rule, it is 
necessary to estimate the probable incon- 
veniences to arise from adopting or re- 
jecting it; and ona fair consideration of 
all the circumstances, both the Commis- 
sions concur in recommending that a 
formal execution of the wills of personal 
estate should be required. 

And supposing that your Lordships may 
be disposed to concur in an enactment, 
providing for the execution of all wills, in 
an uniform manner, the next consideration 
is what the form should be? the forms 
required for wills of lands by the Statute 
of Frauds, or any other ? 

There is not, asl apprehend, and as I have 
before stated, any doubt as to the neces- 
sity of writing—signature—and _ attesta- 
tion of witnesses,—but the Statute of 
Frauds in directing the attestation of wit- 
nesses says, that the will is to be sub- 
scribed by three or four credible wit- 
nesses in the presence of the testator; and 
from this clause great litigation has arisen, 
and continually arises. The questions re- 
late to the number of witnesses—to the 
legal effect of the word “ credible’—and 
to the direction that the witnesses shall 
subscribe the will in the presence of 
the testator. 

Both Commissions recommend, that the 
number of witnesses shall be reduced 
from three to two, for reasons which they 
have stated, and which seem to be suf- 
ficient to warrant their conclusion. In 
most legal instruments the attestation of 
two witnesses is thought sufficient. Two 
witnesses are usually called in, and are 
often required to subscribe the attestation, 
and this to such an extent, that a sort of 
habit of attesting by two witnesses has 
been acquired, and very many wills have 
been frustrated in consequence of testa- 
tors having unfortunately conformed to 
that habit. It is obviously less difficult 
to procure two than three witnesses in 
cases of emergency, and this Bill, pur- 
suant to the recommendation of the Com- 
missions, proposes, that an attestation of 
wills by two witnesses shall be sufficient. 

As to the word “credible”; it is cere 
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tainly desired to have the means of ex- 
amining witnesses who know the fact, and 
of whom you have reason to believe that 
they will speak the truth; but this object 
cannot always be secured. At the time 
when the will is required to be proved, 
the witness may be dead, or may have 
become insane. He cannot be examined, 
but the Jaw permits his attestation, and 
ihe circumstances attending it (as far as 
they can be), to be proved in another way. 
But besides, a witness who has attested 
and subscribed the will may be interested 
under the will, as a legatee; and because 
he is interested, he is not, by the ordinary 
rules of evidence, considered to be a cre- 
dible witness to prove the will by which 
his own title to a legacy is to be estab- 
lished. To meet the very great incon- 
venience which arose from excluding the 
testimony of witnesses who were legatees, 
a statute was made in the 25th year of 
Geo. 2nd., and thereby any devise or lega- 
cy to a witness attesting the will was made 
void, and the interest of the witness 
being thus destroyed, he was admitted to 
prove the execution. In other words, the 
Legislature, in order to avoid the great 
injustice of destroying the whole will by 
excluding the testimony in its favour, 


attempted to commit the less injustice of 


destroying the legacy, which was but a 
part of the will: but, in truth, laws such 
as this, are not executed. It has often 
happened that the only persons present, 
and therefore the only personas who could 
have attested the execution of the will, 
were relations, friends, or servants to whom 
the testator has given some token of his 
bounty, or some memento of his affection 
To make such gifts void, is revolting to 
the feelings of mankind; and, whatever 
the law may declare, the sense of interest, 
if there be any to bias him, remains in the 
inind of the witness. He believes, as from 
the ordinary practice in such cases he 
must, that the executors and residuary 
legatees will concur in giving him that 
which the law takes away; and, it is 
plainly their interest to encourage that 
belief which is more dangerous to the real 
interests of truth, when it is made to 
depend not on the validity of the will 
but on the favour of the persons most 
interested under the will. I ought to 
State, that neither of the Commissions has 
prenend any alteration in this respect ; 
ut the Real Property Commission has 
stated reasons for an alteration which seem 
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to be sufficient; and surely a law which 
the ordinary feelings of men do not permit 
to be executed should not be allowed to 
remain. But, besides that a man who has 
an interest under the will is not considered 
credible as an attesting witness, the will 
is liable to be rendered inoperative by the 
fact of a witness having been convicted of 
an infamous crime, and having for that 
reason become incompetent to give evi- 
dence in a court of justice. No doubt a 
man may have been guilty of an infamous 
crime and be a proper object of punish- 
ment, and may nevertheless be worthy of 
belief when called to prove a particular 
fact; but the law declares him incompe- 
tent, and the will of a testator who never 
heard of the offence, or of the consequence, 
and who upon a sudden emergency could 
procure no other witness, is wholly frus- 
trated by the operation of that law. 

What is proposed by this Bill, is not 
any alteration in the law of evidence upon 
any Other, or even on this occasion; but 
that a will attested by a witness who can- 
not legally be examined by reason of his 
interest, or any other cause of incompe- 
tency, shall be treated as a will attested 
by a witness who afterwards died or be- 
came insane. It has been suggested, and 
I believe justly, that this rule if adopted 
will require some additional provision to 
secure the testator from fraud, which 
might be practised by persons filling the 
characters of witness and legatee, and not 
subject afterwards to personal examina- 
tion. The object, your Lordships will 
see, is if possible to preserve both the will 
and the legacy, in cases where the legatee 
is made a witness. Iam not sure, that 
the object can be effected, but it seems 
worth while to try; and I shall be happy 
to consider, and if satisfied, to acquiesce 
in any alteration in the proposal now made, 
which may be likely to accomplish the 
object. If your Lordships permit the Bill 
to go into Committee, the subject will 
deserve great consideration. 

The direction in the Statute of Frauds, 
that the attestation and subscription of 
the witnesses shall be made in the presence 
of the testator, has given rise, and even 
now gives rise, to great litigation. The 
question is, whether it is necessary or 
useful ¢ 

It is very common for persons who have 
been percipient witnesses of the execution 
of a legal instrument, not to sign their 
attestation at the same table, or even in 
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the presence of the party who has executed 
it; but to take the instrument into an 
adjoining room and there sign the attesta- 
tion. This mode of proceeding does not 
in any way affect the validity of a deed ; 
but if it is adopted in attesting the execu- 
tion of a will, the validity of the will may 
be wholly destroyed, because the statute 
requires the attestation to be subscribed in 
the presence of the testator—and incon- 
veniences so great have occurred, and have 
been threatened, in consequence of this 
provision, that in this, as in other cases of 
inconveniences occasioned by the law, the 
courts have been impelled to use their 
best endeavours to defeat the plain mean- 
ing of the Act of Parliament, by giving to 
the words a construction which it is 
scarcely possible to suppose the Legislature 
intended—and it has been held that the 
words ‘‘in the presence of the testator,” 
do not mean in the same room, or even in 
the same house with the testator, or even 
within the actual sight of the testator; 
but they mean being in such a situation 
that, if he would, he might have seen the 
witnesses sign the attestation. The 
testator may be sitting in his carriage in 
the street, and the witnesses may sign the 
attestation in a house—if by design, or 
even by accident, the carriage is so placed 
that through the window he might have 
seen the attestation signed, it is enough; 
it is not made a question whether he did 
see. Ifthe testator is in bedin one room, 
and the witness sign the attestation in an 
adjoining or any other room, the inquiry 
is not, whether the testator saw the attest- 
ations signed, but whether he might have 
seen, if he would. In what position was 
the testator lying in his bed? where was 
the table on which the witnesses signed 
the attestation? were the doorsor windows 
between the room where the testator was 
and the place where the witnesses signed 
the attestation, open or shut? was there 
any hole in the wall or in the floor? in 
short, could a straight line, by any means 
or through any aperture, have passed 
without interruption from the head of the 
testator to the place where the witnesses 
signed ? or if not, was there a mirror or 
looking-glass so placed, that by the laws 
of optics a reflected ray of light might 
have enabled the testator, if he would, to 
see what was doing? if yes, the will was 
good; but if no, the will is bad, and the 
intentions of the testator are wholly frus- 
trated, 


{LORDS} 
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* Now the probable reason why it was 
directed that the attestation should be 
subscribed in the presence of the testator 
was, that the witnesses might be prevented 
from substituting a spurious paper instead 
of the will—a very improbable risk, the 
protection against which was lost from the 
moment that constructive presence was 
substituted for actual presence. No bad 
consequence has followed from the loss of 
that protection, but the inconvenience of 
great litigation and uncertainty has arisen 
from the question what constitutes ‘ pre- 
sence” in particular cases, according to 
the constructive meaning which has been 
given to that word—and it is conceived 
that this inconvenience may be removed, 
and that no benefit will be lost by omitting 
from the directions for attestation con- 
tained in the Statute of Frauds, the words 
“in the presence of the testator’—and 
this Bill accordingly proposes to omit 
them. 

My Lords, it is to be observed, that the 
Statute of Frauds, whilst it provides that 
the witnesses shall attest and subscribe in 
the presence of the testator, does not pro- 
vide that they shall be present together at 
the time when the testator signs or ac- 
knowledges the will. The consequence of 
this is, that the testator may sign the will 
in the absence of all the witnesses; and 
may afterwards acknowledge his signature, 
at successive intervals of time, to different 
witnesses, who may never have seen each 
other. Chief Justice Willis considered 
this to be an inlet to great frauds and im- 
positions, and he thought it desirable that 
the witnesses should be present together, 
and be acheck upon each other. Other 


judges have expressed the same opinion, 


and on this ground the Real Property 
Commission proposed, and it is provided 
by this Bill, that the signature of the tes- 
tator shall be made or acknowledged by 
him in the presence of witnesses present 
at the same time. In this provision 
there can be no question as to any con- 
structive presence; anything vague or un- 
certain in the word presence is limited by 
this,—that whilst present they are to be 
percipient witnesses of the siguature or ac- 
knowledgment. 

The next subject to be considered is the 
revocation of wills, and the mode of reviv- 
ing them after revocation. 

At present there is a great variety of 
rules applicable to this subject ; and from 
this variety great inconveniences have 
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arisen : a will is often revoked as to part 
of the dispositions made by it, and left in 
operation as to the rest, and thereby the 
general intentions of the testator are frus- 
trated. No alteration is proposed to be 
made in the rule whereby a woman’s will 
is held to be revoked by her marriage. 
But it is recommended by the Real Pro- 
perty Commission, that the rule adopted 
from the Ecclesiastical Courts in modern 
times, by which a man’s will is held to be 
revoked by his marriage and the birth of a 
child, should be altered. The reason of 
that recommendation is, that the Courts 
have often found that the rule operated 
against the intention of the testator, and 
have held that the presumption of a change 
in the testator’s intention from the change 
in his circumstances may be rebutted by 
other circumstances. The testator may 
by his will have provided for a future wife, 
or for future children; in that case he 
contemplated his change of circumstances 
when he made his will, and it would be 
absurd to hold the will revoked by that 
change. He may have an heir apparent at 
the time when he makes his will, and re- 
voking the will by a subsequent marriage, 
followed by the birth of a child, would 
give all the real estate to that heir appa- 
rent, which could not be for the benefit of 
the children of the subsequent marriage ; 
and other cases of more complication have 
occurred, fram which it is very often doubt- 
ful whether the Courts will or will not con- 
sider particular circumstances sufficient to 
rebut the constructive revocation of the 
will by marriage and the birth of a child; 
and from this cause, uncertainty of title 
and litigation to a considerable extent, 
have arisen, and the inconveniences of the 
rule have been considered to preponderate 
over its advantages. 

The Bill provides that any will may be 
revoked by another will or writing duly 
executed, or by destruction with intent to 
revoke, and that alterations by interlinea- 
tion shall not be valid without signature 
and attestation; and it is provided that 
revoked wills shall not be revived with- 
out re-execution, or a codicil showing an 
intention to revive. 

The Bill, after providing for these several 
objects, contains some clauses which may 
be considered as more clearly defining the 
effect on the testator’s property, of wills 
to be made under the law now proposed. 
If, after the date of his will, a man makes 
a conveyance of his estate, reserving some 
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interest which he possesses at the time of 
his death, it is provided that the will shall 
operate on that interest. It is next pro- 
vided that the will shall speak at the time 
of the testator’s death. If he has real 
estate at the date of his will, and other 
real estate at the time of his death, and 
by his will has devised all his real estate, 
the will speaking at the time of his death 
means all the real estate he then has, and 
not merely the real estate which he had 
at the date of his will. Further, this Bill 
provides, that a residuary devise shall in- 
clude lapsed and void devises. This fol- 
lows almost necessarily from the proposed 
rule to make the willspeak from the death, 
but it has been thought better to remove 
all doubt by making the declaration, 

[ ought, perhaps, to have stated at an 
earlier period what this Bill proposes to do 
with respect to powers of appointment to 
be executed by will. This subject is not 
mentioned in the report but is of consider- 
able importance. 

A man may if he pleases give an estate 
to such persons as another shall appoint, 
and may say that such appointment shall 
be made, or such power be exercised bya 
will executed in a particular manner with- 
outany witness, or with one witness, or any 
number of witnesses, of any particular 
quality ; and if the mode in which the 
power is directed to be exercised is not 
strictly followed, the appointment fails : 
and questions followed by great litigation, 
very often arise between those who claim 
under the appointment and those who 
claim as in default of appointment ; and it 
is conceived that great benefit will arise 
from enacting that powers to be executed 
by will shall be held to be duly executed, 
whenever a will purporting to be made in 
execution of the power shall be executed 
according to the forms required for a valid 
will by the general law. 

The Bill also provides that a general 
devise of all the testator’s estates shall be 
held to include estates over which he has a 
general power of appointment. The im- 
portance of this provision will appear from 
the statement of one out of several cases 
which have actually occurred. A man 
having lands in fee only in five parishes, 
lands over which he had a general power 
of appointment only in three parishes, and 
both lands in fee and lands over which he 
had a general power of appointment in 
one parish, devises all his lands in the nine 
parishes, naming them. The lands in fee 
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passed of course—the lands over which he 
had the general power of appointment in 
the three parishes passed, because as he 
named the parishes he must have meant 
the lands within them, and those were only 
lands over which he had the power of ap- 
pointment ; but in the one parish in which 
he had lands of both sorts, the lands over 
which he had the power of appointment 
did not pass, because the lands in fee 
in the same parish were sufficient to 
satisfy the words of the devise. It is im- 
possible to believe that the testator did 
not intend these lands to pass; and the in- 
tention of the enactment now proposed is 
to prevent such disappointment of inten- 
tion in cases of the like kind. 

The clauses in this Bill which are next 
to be noticed are those which relate to the 
construction and effect of certain words. 
There are certain constructions of words 
which the Courts are at present obliged to 
adhere to, and have no power to alter; 
but being acknowledged to produce an 
effect which, if uncontrolled, is in all cases 
contrary to the intention of the testator; 
endeavours are constantly used to find out 
other words and circumstances to control 
them: and to what extent those other 
words and circumstances may be available 
for that purpose is always a question 
attended with doubt and difficulty, and is 
often a source of great uncertainty in 
titles. Ido not know how I can explain 
the nature of the proposed enactment 
better than by stating examples of the 
cases which occur. The words lands 
and tenements do not of themselves de- 
signate the quantity of estate for which 
they are held. They are equally applica- 
ble to lands and tenements held in fee 
and to lands and tenements held for years 
only, and when found in wills they clearly 
ought to be applied to both; but the 
construction which the Courts are now 
bound to give to the words varies accord- 
ing to circumstances. If a man having 
lands in fee only in one parish , lands for 
years only in another parish, and both 
lands in fee and lands for years in a 
third, devises all his lands and tenements 
in the three parishes, the lands in fee 
pass by the will, and so do the lands for 
years in the parish in which he has no 
lands in fee, but the lands held for years 
in the parish in which he has both lands in 
fee and lands for years do not pass. The 
case is very like that which I have men- 
tioned upon the subject of land over 
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which there is a general power of appoint- 
ment, and the plain and manifest intention 
of the testator is equally violated, and is 
by all judges admitted so to be. It is 
therefore proposed to be enacted, that a 
general devise of lands shall be held to 
include leaseholds. 

Again, because the words lands and 
tenements do not of themselves designate 


‘the quantity of estate or interest for which 


they are held, and in common parlance 
when a man speaks of his house or of bis 
lands as property which he has a right to 
dispose of, he means his whole right to it, 
it often happens that a man making his 
will without competent legal advice, gives 
his house or his lands at such a place to 
such a person without adding any word of 
limitation or inheritance. To common 
understandings, and out of the Courts, his 
meaning is clear and obvious, to give all 
his interest in the house or in the lands 
to his devisee. But the rules of construc- 
tion which have unhappily been established 
intervene to thwart the plain intention ; 
and if there be no other words in the will 
to help that plain intention, the devisee 
takes only an estate for life. Lord 
Mansfield and other eminent judges have 
admitted, that in almost every case where 
by law a general devise of lands is reduced 
to an estate for life, the intention of the 
testator is thwarted; and it is therefore 
proposed to put an end to this reproach 
upon the law, 

Again, it is very common to devise real 
or personal estate to a particular person, as 
to an eldest son, and if that eldest son 
“shall die without issue,” then to the 
second son. Of the meaning and inten- 
tion there is no doubt—no one who con- 
siders the ordinary sense and meaning of 
the words ‘“‘ die without issue ” has or can 
have any doubt that they mean die, being 
at the time of dying without issue, and 
that the testator means that the estate 
shall go to his second son if the first shall 
die without issue living at the time of his 
death. But very different is the construc- 
tion which the judges are bound to put 
upon the words if they can find nothing 
else in the will to control their technical 
meaning. They are bound to construe the 
words “ shall die without issue”’ to mean, 
“ shall become dead without issue at any 
period however remote.” Now a man may 
die to day, leaving a family of children ; 
he is not dead without issue, but two or 
three hundred years hence, his children 
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and their offspring may be all exhausted, 
and then for the first time, at that remote 
period, the man becomes dead without 
issue, and consequently in the absence of 
any other words to control the construction, 
the judges are obliged to hold that it is 
only upon that remote event that the 
estate is given or intended to be given 
over to thesecond son. The result is, that 
the eldest son is deemed to have an estate 
tail in freehold estate and an absolute in- 
terest in the personal estate, and thus 
notwithstanding that the eldest son may 
never have any issue, the intended gift 
over to the second son entirely fails. 

My Lords, I should scarcely venture to 
employ the language applied by Chief 
Justice Willmott to cases of this nature, 
but in an opinion delivered by him in this 
House, he calls the technical exposition 
which I have adverted to, of the words 
‘if he shall die without issue,’’ * a mon- 
strous absurdity, a shameful abuse of 
language, a confounding of the present 
and future time together, the most into- 
Jerable tyranny and the grossest barba- 
“rism;” and after saying most truly, that 
wresting and torturing words cut of their 
natural signification, to defeat a testator’s, 
intention 1s directly counteracting the in- 
junction of the law in expounding wills, 
and rackivg a man upon his death bed to 
make him say what he never meant or 
thought of,” he adds, ‘* but unfortunately 
for devisees claiming under bequests, de- 
pending upon the contingency expressed 
in these words only, without any other 
words to restrict them, some of the 
greatest and ablest men have followed one 
another in saying, that alone and by 
themselves, they must be considered to 
mean, being dead without issue at any 
future time, and that limitation over upon 
them are void.” 

My Lords, the judges have no choice 
upon this subject; they must administer 
the law as they find it, and adopt the 
constructions which are established. I, 
who have now the honour to address your 
Lordships, and who feel sincerely the truth 
of the remarks made by Chief Justice 
Willmott, may, in the discharge of my 
duty, be obliged to-morrow to act upon 
the construction of words which he so 
severely condemns; and _ the rule being 
established, no judge can be exempted 
from the necessity of conforming himself 
to it without the interposition of the legis- 
lature, 
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But the construction given to the words 
“ die without leaving issue,” when there 
are no other words to restrict them, is 
still more extraordinary. By a train of 
decisions which can only be controlled by 
the legislature, it is established, that the 
words ‘ die without leaving issue” shall 
have two distinct meanings, one applica- 
ble to real estate, the other applicable to 
personal estate. When the words are 
applied to personal estate, they are to 
have what may be called their natural 
meaning, ‘‘ leaving no issue living at the 
death,” but when applied to real estate, the 
same words are to mean, “ a failure of issue 
atany period, liowever remote.” And if a 
man devises and bequeaths as follows : 
“‘T give my freehold and leasehold estates 
to my eldest son, and if he shall die with- 
out leaving issue, to my second son,” the 
words ** die without leaving issue,” in this 
short phrase, are held to have two distinct 
meanings with respect to the two sorts of 
estates given, viz. an indefinite failure of 
issue with respect to the freeholds, and a 
failure of issue living at the death with 
respect to the leaseholds. 

And thus, under the same words in the 
same sentence, and it being beyond all 
doubt that the testator meant the same 
thing as to both freehold and leasehold 
estates, the gift is by the construction 
quite different. In the freehold the eldest 
son takes an estate tail, which he can dis- 
pose of as he pleases. In the leasehold 
he takes an interest defeasible on his own 
death, without leaving issue then living. 

This rule, laid down by Lord Chancellor 
Parker in 1720 against the opinion of Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, has been loudly complained 
of, and diligently have the Judges endea- 
voured to evade it by constructions and ex- 
ceptions, from which an intolerable amount 
of litigation has arisen ; and it is hoped that 
a great deal of litigation may be prevented 
by enabling the judges to construe the 
words according to their natural and 
obvious meaning, and in the same way in 
which they are now construed in their ap- 
plication to personal estates. 

My Lords, I have heard of objections 
being made to a legislative construction 
of words; but when a rule of construction 
which plainly violates the lawful intention 
of testators has been established in the 
courts of law, | know no way of correcting 
the abuse (for such it is) but by legis- 
lative interposition; and I beseech of your 
Lordships to consider how important it is 
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that the courts should construe the words 
of a will in their plain, popular, and ob- 
vious sense. A man may have made his 
will in his time of health and strength, 
and with the ablest professional assistance : 
such a will is probably so expressed as to 
secure the execution of that which was 
the intention at the time when the will 
was made, But in the mutability of all 
human concerns, no man can say that the 
will which is now most suitable to the 
state of his family and affairs, will be so 
in the course of a few days hence, or at 
the time of his death. However well his 
affairs may now be arranged, however 
accurately the will already made may 
express his wishes at this time, a change 
may be necessary almost at the last mo- 
ment of life, and at a time when it is im- 
possible for him to procure the assistance 
of a professional man, competent to sug: 
gest the words, by the use of which alone, 
in the technical construction put upon 
them, it can be made sure that his real 
intentions will be carried into effect. He 
must take such assistance as in the emer- 
gency he can procure; words taken in 
their ordinary and popular sense, will 
probably be used: and if the courts can- 
not, as they now cannot, construe them 
in the same ordinary and popular sense, 
the intentions of the testator will be frus- 
trated. I hope, therefore, that your 
Lordships will not object to the construc. 
tion clauses introduced into this Bill. 

My Lords, I have already occupied so 
much time, that I shall barely notice the 
remaining clauses in this Bill. Two of 
them are introduced for the purpose of 
making it more easy to ascertain what 
estate is vested in trustees, and to remove 
uncertainties and difficulties which have 
arisen from the rule which in some cases 
makes the estate of the trustee commen- 
surate with the purposes of the trust 
which he has to execute: and there are 
two others which relate to lapsed devises 
and bequests. 

When there is a gift in tail, the testator 
intends the issue to take if no act be done 
to bar the entail; and if the persons to 
whom the gift in tail is made, should die 
in the life-time of the testator, leaving 
issue inheritable under the intended entail, 
it is probably intended by the testator, 
that such issue should be substituted as 
the devisee in tail, in lieu of the person 
first named, and the Bill proposes to 
cary this probable intention into effect, 
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Again, it often bappens that a testa- 

tor gives legacies to his different children 
as their portions, and that some of his 
children marry and die in his lifetime, 
leaving children of their own. It is in 
the highest degree probable that the tes- 
tator does not intend the portions of such 
| deceased children to lapse—does not in- 
tend the children of his deceased children 
ito be left destitute; and this Bill there- 
fore provides, that the legacies or por- 
‘tions of such of the testator’s children 
'as die in his lifetime, leaving children, 
should take effect. 
I have now endeavoured to explain, 
' however imperfectly, the principal provi- 
\sions of this Bill. If your Lordships 
‘should be pleased to adopt them, they 
| will, I believe, be found to supersede all 
| the statutes heretofore made on the sub- 
| ject, and it would seem to be more conve- 
/nient to repeal those statutes. 

It only remains for me to thank your 
| Lordships for the attention which I have 
received, and to move that the Bill be read 
a second time. 

Lord Abinger concurred in many obser- 
vations and propositions of his noble and 
learned Friend, and though he was not 
altogether pleased with the phraseology 
of the Bill, yet it was considerably less 
objectionable than the last. Of that it 
had been said in another place that it had 
lain in the dormitory of that House so 
long as to prevent its being enacted. It 
had never undergone public discussion 
elsewhere, but it had in that House, and 
to him it was unintelligible at first, and 
not quite clear even when interpreted by 
the Gentleman who had drawn it. The 
present Bill was an important improve- 
ment on the last, and was rendered the 
more valuable by the fact, which his noble 
and learned Friend had not adverted to, 
that by it rights of entry and of action, or 
suit, might be devised or bequeathed. 

Lord Brougham did not rise to offer a 
panegyric on that which required none, 
but to express his satisfaction that his 
noble and learned Friend, who had just 
spoken, did approve of this Bill. He was 
sure, that had his noble and learned 
Friend examined the former Bill as atten- 
tively as he appeared to have done this, 
he would have found no difficulty in com- 
prehending it. There were but two dif- 
ferences of any importance between them, 
or, at the most, five. There were some 
clauses, however, to which, in Committee, 
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he should propose alterations. The repeal 
of all the other statutes must be guarded 
against with great caution; especially 
must their Lordships consider what the 
effect would be of altering that part of the 
law of revocation which affected the mar- 
riage of a man, and the subsequent birth 
of a child of that marriage. If that were 
abolished in cases of sudden death pre- 
viously to the re-execution of an old, or 
execution of a new will, gross injustice 
might be done. 

Lord Wynford was of opinion, that the 
facility for willing away personal estate 
ought not to be greater than that which 
existed for the disposal of real property. 
He did not understand the reason why it 
should he permitted to a boy of seventeen 


years of age to will away any amount of 


personal property, even to the value of a 
million of money, while he was prevented 
at that age from disposing of, by testa- 
ment, even a shilling’s-worth of real pro- 
perty. He saw no good ground for estab- 
lishing such a distinction, and he hoped 
the provisions in the Bill with regard to it 
would be altered. 

The Lord Chancellor expressed great 
satisfaction at the unanimity of opinion 
expressed by their Lordships as to the 
principle of this Bill; and his only object 
in rising then was, to draw their attention 
to another measure, which he had the 
honour of introducing Jast Session, and 
which he had postponed, in order that 


the present Bill might take precedence of 


it. The object of this measure was to 
attach more solemnity to wills of personal 
estate; and that object could not be 
affected unless some provision were made 
for affording the means of strict proof. 
At present that matter was left entirely to 
the very imperfect machinery of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and the Bill for the 
improvement of those Courts (to which he 
had alluded,and which had been much dis- 
cussed up stairs, but had subsequently 
been postponed in consequence of the 
necessity of passing previously some Bill 
of the same nature as the present) con- 
tained a clause which provided for the 
object in question. The two measures, 
taken together, would be highly beneficial. 
The first Bill would provide the means of 
properly making wills of personal pro- 
perty; andthe other would provide means 
whereby the fact of their having been 
properly executed might be satisfactorily 
tried, 
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Bill read a second time. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 24, 1837. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a third time:—Post Office Cone 
tracts.— Read a first time :—Outlawry. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of SHAFTEsBURY, the 
Marquess of SALISBURY, and the Bishop of DurHAM, from 
Dorchester and other places, against the Abolition of 
Church Rates.—By the Earls of SerTon and BURLINGTON, 
the Marquess of LanspowNe, Lords POLTIMORE and 
BrovuGHam, from Middlesex, Birmingham, and other 
places, for the Abolition of Chureb Rates.—By the Mar- 
quess of SALISBURY, from Saint Mary, Aldermanbury, for 
Exemption from the Poor Law Amendment Act.—By the 
Earl of BANDoN, from the Medical Profession, Donegal, 
for the Repeal of the Grand Jury Act (Ireland) Bill. 


OF COMMONS, 
February 24, 1837. 


Bills. Read a third time :—Charity Commis 
Sedition (Seotland).—Read a first time :—Re- 
Public Records; Controverted 


ILOUSE 
Friday, 
MINUTES. ] 
sioners ; 
covery of Tenements; 
Election. 


Poor-Law AmenpMENY Act.] Sir 
Robert Peel, before the discussion on the 
Poor-law Amendment Act was entered 
into, had a petition to present on the sub- 
ject from the medical practitioners of 
Bucks, complaining of the state of medical 
treatment and practice under the Poor- 
law as at present administered. He 
wished to know from the noble Lord if he 
was prepared with any amendment to the 
Act with respect to medice! treatment. 
Of course inquiry would go te: to point 
out the nature of that remedy. 

Lord John Russell was prepared to resist 
any motion which would go to the repeal 
of the Act, or to any extensive change in 
its machinery or its details. At the same 
time, he was willing to go into an inquiry 
as to the working of the measure by the 
commissioners, though he had no doubt 
that it would be found that the commis- 
sioners had acted on sound principles 
throughout. There were, however, man 
highly respectable individuals who differed 
from the rules laid down by the commis- 
sioners with respect to medical treatment; 
and in the committee for which he should 
move as an amendment to the motion of 
the hon, Member for Berkshire, an inquiry 


| would be gone into on that subject, with 





the view of seeing whether an improve- 
ment might not be made in the working 
of the Bill inthat respect. In the inquiry 
an opportunity would be given to the 
Poor-law Commissioners of stating the 
grounds on which they acted. If, in the 
result of the inquiry, any amendments 
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could be suggested for the working of the 
Bill, he would not object to them. 

Mr. Walter said, that in rising to make 
the motion of which he had given notice 
it was his desire that the House should tho- 
roughly understand that he had not himself 
sought the duty which he now undertook. 
Whatever might be his opinion of the 
character and consequences of the mea- 
sure, to which he should call the attention 
of the House, on its first issuing from the 
original Board of Commissioners, and on 
its subsequent introduction into Patlia- 
ment; and, however he might then have 
given it all the opposition in his power, 
yet, having done this, and the Bill having 
been passed into a law, he, of course, felt 
it his duty to bow to the decision of the 
majority which was against him, and 
therefore for a long time, studiously 
avoided any recurrence to the subject. At 
length, however, he was called from this 
state of acquiescence, by the complaints 
of his own constituents, in the first in- 
stance, and then by those of others through 
the country, who thought they could 
confide in bi to attempt the removal of 
those mischiefs, and the alleviation of 
those hardships, which he had foreseen, 
and had foretold, would be the conse- 
quences of the Billif it were carried into a 
law, and which consequences were then be- 
ginning to be felt. What he was now 
doing—though he did it on the maturest 
consideration—was really little more than 
obeying the calls which had been thus 
made upon him, He was conveying 
the sense of his poorer fellow-subjects, 
the people, to the people’s House of Par- 
liament—for such, he hoped that House 
would prove itself to be. But he was 
doing more than this; for those com- 
plaints had received such sanction from 
persons of higher rank, and more accu- 
tate means of observation —from the 
clergy he would say particularly, and 
from many eminent members of the ma- 
gistracy—that they were not only the 
cries of suffering, ‘but also the voice of 
reason and reflection. Upon these 
grounds, he called the attention of the 
House to them; and he entertained the 
more ardent hope of success, because 
there was nothing to oppose to these cries 
of complaint, and these cool and rational 
observations of which he had spoken, but 
what he considered an ill-understood view 
of their own interests, taken by those who 
had to support the poor, and the stern 
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tules of a something called political 
economy. Though fin the first instance, 
he was opposed to the Bill altogether, 

and though, even last year, had any Gen- 
tlemen of decided influence in the House, 
proposed its entire repeal, he would have 
given him his support; yet he confessed 
that, under existing circumstances—under 
a consideration of the vast machinery 
which had been set at work from one 
end of the kingdom to another, he thought 
it his present duty to confine himself ra- 
ther to an attempt to modify and abate 
certain evils of the system—to knock off 
some of the shackles upon its movement 
—than to aim at a total repeal of the Act, 
or a complete removal of the machinery 
that had been put into operation. He 
would not repeat the arguments of last 
year, but would briefly call to the recol- 
lection of hon. Members, the origin of 
one of the evils which had given occasion 
to the immense change which had been 
introduced into the state and character of 
the Poor-laws. The magistrates of the 
southern counties, in the year 1795, in- 
stead of obeying the law then in existence 
for regulating wages, chose to introduce a 
practice of their own, directing that wages 
should be apportioned to the numbers of 
the agricultural labourer’s family, and that 
the poor-rate should be brought in aid to 
supply any deficiencies that might occur. 
The demoralising effect of this process 
was obvious: it banished prudence, and 
prudential considerations, from the mar- 
riages of the poor, and drove them into 
premature wedlock for the sake of raising 
their wages, under the pretence of large 
families. Such, he said, was the effect ; 
but surely the remedy was not to be found 
in a totally new Poor-law, but in the recall 
and removal of that specific, though ille- 
gal practice, which had occasioned the 
mischief. He was saved much trouble in 
characterising this Bill, by the confessions 
respecting it, made at the time by the 
two great advocates and panegyrists of 
the measure in the Upper House. The 
right rev. Prelate who presided over the 
commission, on the question of an addi- 
tional clause, relating to the establishment 
of provident institutions, spoke thus of 
the whole measure :—His Lordship said, 

that he was anxious for the introduction 
of that clause, ‘* because,” said he, 
“it is about the only one in the 
Bill that bears a kindly feeling to- 
wards the poor on the face of it.” The 
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Lord Chancellor said, ‘‘ that the chief 
point involved in this Bill, was, whether 
their Lordships should retain their proper- 
ties or not. It was*the opinion of the 
Commissioners—and in that opinion he 
concurred—that if this measure, or a 
measure similar to it, were not speedily 
adopted, the property of this country 
would shortly change hands.” The Go- 
vernment organs of the press made use 
also of similar language—‘‘ We require 
a dictatorship for atime.” From these 
three sources any one might clearly come 
to the result, what kind of a Bill it would 
be. It was to be inflicted by despotic 
power—it had nothing in it indicative of 
a kindly feeling towards those who were to 
be its victims, and it appeared to have been 
founded chiefly on the false assumption, 
that unless it was passed, all the property 
of the country would go into other hands, 
The Bill, it was said, was to establish an 
uniform system throughout the country. 
Had such been the case, or was it 
likely to be so? Let the squabbles which 
had so frequently taken place between 


the parishes and the commissioners, some- | 


times one gaining a point, and sometimes 


{Frx. 24} 
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another—let these squabbles, he said, and | 
their contradictory issues, answer the, 


question. Uniformity of system, indeed ! 
Why, how far did their system extend ? 
In many of the most populous districts, 
and where, if it had been good for any- 
thing, it ought to have been first imposed, 
it had not been introduced ~—no attempt 
had even been ventured upon to introduce 


it. In some populous districts, the Com- | 


missioners had been pelted and driven 
away by an indignant population. In 
other places, the guardians, impelled by a 


humane principle, had set the Central 


Board at defiance. In order to constitute 
a uniform system, the law itself ought to 
be uniform. 


But they had been told in | 


this law, that the Commissioners them- | 


selves might relax its stringent operation ; 
that was, in other words, they might apply 
it partially. Was that uniformity? The 
truth was, that what was meant by this 
relaxation, was, that the Commissioners 
were to impose it on the timid and 
weak, but to abstain where they dreaded 
opposition. The evils of the new system 
were of two kinds: as of every other 
tyrannical operation, there were the two 
extremes. The confinement was intoler- 
able, and therefore they who had vainly 
attempted to bear it, or who had shrunk 
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from the hopeless experiment, were flung 
upon the wide world. Hence came the 
encouragement, and all the snares 
and artifices which had been practised 
with regard to emigration. It was admit- 
ted on all hands, that there should be no 
compulsory emigration; that was to say, 
they all agreed that no Act of Parliament 
could be passed to force the people to 
emigrate. Why, then, did they do by a 
side blow, what they confessed must not 
be attempted openly? It was true the 
people were not carried off by force; but 
fraud, deception, and unfounded repre- 
sentations, constituted the worst kind of 
cocrtion, If their workhouses had been 
endurable under the new system, who 
would have thought of breaking all the 
ties of kindred, locality, and everything 
else that binds man to the place of his 
birth, and to all its kindly associations ? 
Having broken these ties, and he must 
say, through the injustice and severity 
practised on them at home in their native 
country, what must be their feelings to- 
wards that country in foreign regions ? 
If they continued to love it, so much the 
more unfeeling must that system have 
been which forced such hearts away. 
That they might feel the movements of 
indignation and revenge for such treat- 
ment, and that they might convey such 
resentments to their posterity, was but too 
probable. General Stewart, in speaking 
of the compulsory emigration of the 
Highlanders, many years ago, said, “I 
have been told by intelligent officers who 
served in Canada during the last war, 
that they found the Highland emigrants 
more fierce in their animosity against 
England, than even the native Ameri- 
cans.” His remarks upon this subject 
must be understood to extend only to Poor- 
law plans of emigration, the motives of 
which had been made obvious. Now, 
how stood the case with our Poor-law 
Commissioners? The victims of their 
expatriation were really crushed, if he 
might use the expression, out of their na- 
tive land by harsh treatment. He would 
read passages from their own report, from 
which it would appear that the principle 
of their success in inducing to emigrate, 
was the poor having nothing at home to 
look to but those vast prisons—the union 
workhouses. They said—“ In the case of 
any real surplus of population being found 
to exist, we have already announced our 
intention of endeavouring to provide for 
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it, either by emigration to some of our 
colonies, or by migration to some home 
district, in which an effective demand for 
labour might be found to prevail. In 
conformity with the intention thus ex- 
pressed, we have thought it necessary to 
enable many parishes in the south-eastern 
districts of England—particularly in Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Sussex, and parts of Wilt- 
shire, where a redundancy of labour was 
most complained of—to raise the necessary 
funds for the conveyance of numerous 
emigrants, who have proceeded chiefly to 
Toronto, in Upper Canada.” It appeared 
that the whole number of persons thus 
driven from their country, under the su- 
perintendence of the Commissioners, last 
year, was 5,140; of whom upwards of 
3,000 were taken from Norfolk alone. A 
friend of his saw 217 of them packed in 
a single waggon. Gentlemen might laugh 
and think this incredible, but he had made 
a calculation, and found that the weight 
in such a waggon would be about seven 
tons. The proportions of able-bodied 
men, to women and children were not 
stated; but some idea might be formed 
on this subject, from the statement of the 
proportions sent from Downton, in Wilt- 
shire. It appeared that out of 200 persons 
sent from that parish, there were only 
*‘ seventy lads and able-bodied men ;” 
the remaining 130 must therefore have 
been women and children, and in case of 
a father’s death, what was to become of 
the survivors? Nor did it appear, upon 
the Assistant-commissioners’ own show- 
ing, that this emigration was necessary ; 
for he added, ‘‘It is a matter of very 
great difficulty to ascertain, even with 
an approximation to truth, the actual ex- 
istence of a superabundance of labour- 
ers. I can instance scarcely a_ single 
parish, in which there is not ample em- 
ployment in the summer season. In 
winter, men are too frequently discharged, 
not because there is not profitable labour 
for them, but because their services can 
be spared, and the small occupiers of Jand 
are too distressed to incur expenses, not 
absolutely indispensable.” — He would 
now read to the House a few of the cases 
which had been sent to him. He would 
begin by reading the letter of a highly 
respectable gentleman, a clergyman anda 
magistrate in the county of Sussex, 
because it seemed to comprise the 
whole process and working of the Bill in 
that gentleman’s neighbourhood :—** The 
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Poor-law Report says much on the beau- 
ties and benefits of migration to Man- 
chester. I will mention the case of a 
family belonging to the adjoining parish. 
The man is aged forty-seven, and his wife 
thirty-eight. They have seven children, 
the eldest a girl of fifteen, in place, the 
remaining six are to maintain. Being out 
of work five weeks before last Christmas, 
the man applied to the Board for work or 
relief. They told him they could give 
him neither; he must seek out and get 
work, At last the Assistant Poor-law 
Commissioner said, ‘‘ Why don’t you take 
all your family, and go to Manchester ; 
you will there earn 12. a-week ?” probably 
thinking that the man would object to 
this, But not so; the man replied, ‘ I 
am an old soldier. I care not where I go, 
so as I can get a living; I am ready to 
go to Manchester, or anywhere else.’ 
‘* Very well (says the Commissioner), you 
shall go.” So fine formal papers were 
procured, duly filled up, signed and coun- 
tersigned by minister, officers, &c., and 
the parish promised to pay his expenses. 
The man, in the interim, is put on the 
roads at 9s. per week, whereon for himself 
and family to luxuriate till the order should 
arrive from a person called the migration of- 
ficer, for him and his family to start for this 
promised Eldorado. But weeks passed away, 
and no answer from the said functionary 
arrives. The Assistant-Commissioner writes 
in vain, At length, towards the close of 
January, he desires the clerk of the union 
to write also. The reply is, there is no 
work for the man now; possibly there 
may be in the spring! Thus has this poor 
fellow been kept on the tenter-hooks, ever 
since November, on 9s. a week, though 
sometimes, by special favour, he is per- 
mitted to go to the stone-quarry, and earn 
10s., but he must not earn more; and thus 
bursts this migration bubble. My in- 
formant calculates, that if the man’s wages 
are 10s. a-week, after providing flour and 
rent for his family, he has 1s. 1d. a-week 
for clothes, shoes, and fuel, for eight per- 
sons, and only Id. a-week for the same 
purposes, if he has only 9s. a-week. But 
when the Assistant-Commissioner discovers 
that the Manchester humbug will not go 
down, he says, “* Well, but you can go 
to the rail-roads—they are at a stand for 
want of men!” The answer to this is, the 
railroad work is such as stiff-limbed men 
of between forty-five and sixty cannot un- 
dertake, being quite new to them; and if 
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they could, the wages that can be earned 
are not such as will enable a man to live 
out at quarters, and send home enough to 
sustain a wife and six children. ‘* Well, 
then, (says the Commissioner), let the 
young men go to the railroads; they can 
earn there great wages!” So the young 
men are refused either work or relief, or 
assistance to emigrate, and are told to go 


to the railroads. To the railroads they go; | 


they come back. ‘ What do you want?” 
“ Work.” ‘ Work! why I thought you 
had gone to get work on the railroad?” 
“So I did.” ‘ Well?” “I could not 
get any.” ‘* I do not believe a word you 


say; you are idle, so you may starve.” | 


Such is the kind of dialogue that takes 
place. Now let us look to the facts. This 


circumstance, of young men having gone | 


to the railroads for work, and having 
come back again, saying they could get 
none, having been several times brought 
to the notice of the Petworth Board of 
Guardians, they sent their relieving officer 
to Winchester, for the express purpose of 
ascertaining the real truth. He returned, 
and reported that there was no work to be 
had. The leading principle and practice 
of the new law seems to be, to harass the 
poor man, to make him run about from 
place to place, from one functionary to 
another whether he wants medical aid, 
relief, or work, until at last, utterly worn 
out, he sits down in hopeless despondency. 
His informant next mentioned the case of 
a day-labourer’s wife, the mother of six 
children, all under twelve years of age, 
who was suddenly taken ill. Her husband 


was obliged to leave his work, to apply to | 


the relieving officer for medical assistance 
for her, but was informed that it could 
not be granted. Why? ‘“ Because this 
union gives relief to the man only, not to 
his family.” The man represented this 
answer to the Board of Guardians, and, 
strange as it may appear in a Christian 
country, the Board approved of it. His 
informant, referring to the report of the 
Poor-law Commissioners, adverted to the 
notoriousfact, that they brought forward 
no evidence but that of their dependents 
—that they did not mention the season, 
oreven month of the year at which the 
evidence on which they relied was given— 
that they made an assertion, which was 
perhaps applicable to harvest time, ‘ that 
the poor are now all employed,” appli- 
cable to the whole year—and that they 
garbled or suppressed the evidence they 
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received, just as suited their own purpose. 
Of this his informant mentioned one in- 
stance, so extraordinary, that he could not 
refrain from mentioning it to the House. 
“‘ The clerk to the Petworth Union,” said 
the rey. gentleman, ‘‘ wrote a letter to 
the Commissioners, stating, as might be 
seen in their report, that ‘ the people were 
/much more orderly, &c., than they had 
been heretofore, in the town of Petworth.’ 
All this was true, as far as it went; but 
the Commissioners had most dexterously 
availed themselves of the beginning of 
| that letter, thereby to prove that all this 
|amelioration had been produced by the 
operation of the new law; but they found 
it convenient to stop short at that precise 
point of the clerk’s letter, where he went 
on to observe, that this state of tranquillity 
was owing to the parish having been re- 
cently placed under the provisions of the 
| Police Act, to a regular system of police 
| having been established, and to the town 
| being lighted. The disorders which attack 
the poor come on suddenly, are rapid in 
their progress, and fatal in their conse- 
quences, unless attended to early. The 
forms necessary to obtain relief are so te- 
dious, and so difficult, that the patient 
incurs a serious risk of dying before they 
are complied with. Suppose a labourer’s 
wife to be attacked with inflammation, and 
her hushand to have to leave his work, 
and to run about from one officer to an- 
other, to get the necessary forms com- 
pleted, she may be dead before those forms 
are gone through, even allowing the Board 
|to be softened at last, and to give direc- 
tions for the attendance of the surgeon. 
In fact, the sole object of some people 
seems tu be, to diminish the expense, no 
matter how; and if the population happens 
to be diminished by the consequences of 
| the process, why, in the minds of many 
| persons, itis an additional recommendation 
to it. A case occurred last week in this 
| parish. A widow with a family was taken 
| violently ill with the prevailing disorder. 
|] was informed of the fact, went to see 
her, and found her in a very bad state. 
The relieving officer I knew was from 
home; and though, under the Gilbert Act, 
I had been visitor of the parish for twenty 
years, yet, under the new regime, I pos- 
sessed no power. However, in passing 
through the town, I fortunately fell in with 
the union doctor, to whom I stated the 
case, observing, that I had no power to 
give an order for his attendance, He kindly 
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said he would see the poor woman without 
delay. He did so, bled her, and admi- 
nistered such medicines as he judged ne- 
cessary. The poor woman is now conva- 
lescent; but had it not been for the 
fortunate circumstance of my finding the 
doctor, and the still more fortunate one 
of his being a man of humane feelings, 
she would probably, ere this, have been no 
more. A most cruel practice is followed 
under the new system, which is, to deny 
to the pauper what frequently is the only 
solace of his departing moments—the hope 
that his dust will be gathered to the dust 
of his forefathers—that his remains will be 
placed by the side of a father, a mother, 
a wife, or a child, who have gone before 
him. But no; this is a luxury of feeling, 
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an overflowing of hope, not to be permitte rd 
to approach the workhouse bedside. Where | 


the pauper dies, there he is to be buried. 
And in perpetrating this cruclty to the 
pauper, a great injustice is superadded, not 
only to the officiating clergyman, but also 
to the rate-payers of the parish which has 
been so unfortunate as to have an united 
poor-house established within its pre- 
cincts. The clergyman is called (and at- 
tempts have been made to compel him) to 
bury all who may die in the said House; 
and the parish, be it small or large, is to 
be taxed to find burial room. Another 
piece of injustice is also committed. These 
unhappy people are brought to an union 
workhouse, elderly persons, who from their 
time of life, and increasing infirmities, may 
think their end approaching : 
broken down by long illness, or who have 
met with some alarming accident, may 
much wish for the attendance of a clergy- 
man: 
state of their new-born ofispring, are de- 

sirous that they should be baptised with- 
out delay. Some or other of such persons 
are constantly sending to the minister of 
the parish where this union house is si- 
tuated, to entreat him to attend them. If 
he is a man of humane and Christian feel- 
ings, he will not hesitate to go to these 
afilicted people; and in doing so, will 
feel within his own breast a reward, far 
beyond all that the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners can give or refuse; but looking at 
the matter in another and secular point 
of view, what right have any set of men 
thus to act? Do these Poor-law Com- 
missioners work for nothing? No; upon 
what principle, then, of common honesty, 
or common practice in the ordinary affairs 
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of life, do they expect of the clergy gene- 
rally, that they should gratuitously attend 
to calls thus unjustly made upon them ?” 
[Cries of * Read, read,” and interrup- 
tions.] The interruptions, said Mr. Wal- 
ter, within the walls of that House—even 
if they amount to the howlings with which 
the neighbourhood rung two nights ago, 
shall not prevent me from making known 
the cries of the poor out of it. 

Mr. Curteis rose to order. The hon. 
Gentleman was reading a speech to the 
House; it was, in effect, reading a speech, 
and he submitted that that was contrary 
to the regulations of the House—it was a 
breach of order, As to the communica- 


tion stated to have been received from 


a clerical magistrate in Sussex, he had 
only to say, that in Sussex there were 
no clergymen in the commission of the 
peace. 

Mr. Walter replied, that he believed 
the letter came from a gentleman who was 


both a clergyman and magistrate—such 


certainly was his impression. 

The Speaker said, that it certainly was 
contrary to the practice of the House, 
and a breach of order, for any hon. Mem- 
ber to read a speech, but, at the same 
time, there could be no doubt with respect 
to the liberty of reading documents, ex- 
tracts, or communications. 

Mr. Walter said, he was merely reading 


a letter—he was literally reading a letter 


| 


persons | 


mothers, anxious by the doubtful | 


‘which had been addressed to him. The 


hon. Member then pruceeded to read as 
follows :-— 

* Ten days ago I was suffering from an at- 
tack of cold, and thought that the prevailing 
| epidemic was coming upon me. I had just 
been sent for, toa house, where the mother 
was dead, and the daughter-in-law dying of 
the disorder. In my return from thence, in the 
_damp of the evening, I was met by a messen- 
| ger, saying that a child of a woman who had 
been brought into our united workhouse, from 
a parish eleven miles distant, was dying, and 
she wished it to be baptised. I conceived that 
[ had nothing whatever to do, rigidly speak- 
ing, with this poor infant; it belonged not to 
my parish; it had been obtruded into our 
workhouse without any act or consent of mine; 
and 1 was not bound to be chaplain to all who 
might thus be sent thither. A chaplain ought 
to have been provided by those who made 
these arrangements. But, onthe other hand, 
I reflected that a child was not to die unbap- 
tised, that a mother was not to be made 
wretched, because a set of brutal, or, to use a 
mild term, thouchtless men, had, in the lan- 
guage of the Poor-law Commissioners, made 
‘an order,’ and with the right liberal spirit of 
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the day, left all the rest to chance, the god of 
their fondest worship: so I went, at much risk 
to my own health, and baptised the child, and 
on the same principle I have buried their dead ; 
but I strongly protest against being called 


upon to do either, and maintain that, where | 


masses are brought together under this new 
law, neither commissioners nor guardians have 


any right to lay an additional burthen upon the | 


minister of a parish, or to call upon the pa- 
rishioners to find burial room for as many as 
they may be pleased to send thither, to look 
for their last earthly location.” 


Another clergyman had furnished him | 


with the following case :— 

“* The union to which my parish is annexed, 
is the Paulerspury and Stoney Stratford Union, 
consisting of fifteen parishes, a population of 
about 8,000, and the guardians all renting 
farmers and tradesmen.” 

Mr. Curties again rose, observing that 
the hon. Member for Berkshire was reading 
a printed letter. 

Mr. Walter said, that these interruptions 
were really most unhandsome on the part 
of the hon. Member. The last letter 
which he read to the House was from a 
clergyman well known to him. As tothe 
remark of the hon. Member for Sussex, 
respecting the form of his documents and 
extracts, he conceived that he had a right 
to use them in the form most convenient to 
himself. He should 
permission of the House, proceed with the 
letter :— 

“ The board is held now once a fortnight at 
Stony Stratford, the extreme point of the union 
which extends nearly nine miles. There was 
only one relieving officer and one medical 
man till the spring of 1836 (when another 
surgeon was appointed to the union) ; conse- 
quently many of the paupers had to send 
eight miles for relief. In 1836 L made seve- 
ral representations to the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners of repeated instances of cruel and 
oppressive cases. One man had to send near 
twenty miles before he could obtain any 
medical assistants. No distinction is made 


between the honest, industrious labourer, the | 


old and infirm pauper, the idle and dissolute. 
The allowances to the poor are by no means 
equal to their absolute wants. One instance 
will suffice for all. An industrious, sober, and 
hard working labourer, with a wife and three 
young children, had no work for seven weeks ; 
he went for relief or work to the board, bui 
could find none ; he asked my advice ; 1 told 
him to go to the board of guardians ; for 
several weeks they would neither give him 
relief nor work ; at last they allowed him four 
small loaves for himself his wife, and three 
young children, and they told him to walk 
every morning for bread from Pury to Stratford 
(six miles), then to Yardly Gobion, nearly five 
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now, with the | 
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| miles, and the distance to his house was four 
| more ; this he did for many weeks. Another 
| man, of good character, complained to me that 
he had no work, and no adequate means of 
| supporting himself and family ; I sent him to 
the board, and the following conversation took 
place between the pauper and the chairman, a 
tenant of the Duke of Grafton’s and a 
parishioner of mine :—‘ What is your name, 
and what do you want ?’—‘ Work or relief.’— 
‘Who sent you here?/—* Mr.——.”  * Why 
did not Mr. —-— come himself, or employ you, 
| or lower his tithes?? This wise remark was 
made at atime when there were weekly robberies 
and fires in the neighbourhood. I went up to 
London immediately, and named to one of the 
Central Board myself the conduct of the chair- 
man; he merely observed, ‘ If this be true, 
it is very bad.? The poor were living, from 
1835 to the spring of 1836, in a poor-house 
rot weather proof, the rain pouring in on the 
wretched inmates as they lay in their beds; no 
means of religious instruction, no classification, 
or employment for the paupers. The sick 
poor of Ashton and Hartwell have been grossly 
neglected by the relieving officer. A poor 
sick pauper of Ilartwell (I speak on the best 
authority) died in consequence of the careless- 
ness of the relieving officer and board of guardi- 
ans.” 
| Another clergyman wrote thus from 
| Stoke Ash, in Suffolk :— 

“T shall lay asimple statement of a case 
| before you, which, occurring as it did in my 
own parish, and verified as it has been upon 
oath before me, will serve to show the cruel, 
tyrannical, and merciless operation of that act 
which professes to have been instituted for the 
; benefit of the truly distressed poor. An able 
| bodied labourer in the parish of Stoke Ash, in 
the county of Suffolk, having a family of ten 
children (two at service, eight were living 
at home with their father and mother), with- 
out employment and without victuals, applied 
on Tuesday, the 15th of November last, to the 
board of guardians at Eye, to request some 
relief, and was refused. On Thursday, the 17th, 
lie was compelled to leave his wife and family 
| to seek for work. On Tuesday, the 22d, his 
| wife informed the relieving officer she was 
| going to the board of guardians to apply for 
relief, as herhusband was gone from home 
| after work, {and she had no victuals ; he said, 
she might return home, the guardians would 
not relieve her, and she did return home with- 
out money or food. Subjoined are a number 
of affidavits which show the severe privations 

which the woman had fortitude enough to 
| endure rather than be immured with her family 
| in the workhouse during the seven weeks and 
| a half her husband was absent. He returned 
home, it appears, on the 8th of January, 1837, 
| having been absent seven weeks and three days. 
Ife could only get ten days and a balf work the 
| time he was gone; of course he brought no 
money home. His wife and family had very 
little else to eat but dry bread the time he was 
2K 2 
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absent, and some days only turnips. When he 
came home he had no employment, and could 
get no relief from the board of guardians, 
until Tuesday, the 24th; he was ill, and his 
wife applied. They had no money or victuals, 
and waited until four o’clock before she got any 
allowance. She had then to go to the relieving 
officer for the order of four stone of flour; he 
would not give itto her thatnight, butforced her 
to go the next morning to Mendlesham for it 
(about seven miles there and back again). When 
she returned home she had to bake and could not 
get itready for her children before six o’clock, 
and they were without victuals from Tuesday 
morning to Wednesday night. Friday is the 
day fixed upon for the relieving officer to pay 
the poor of my parish; they are to meet him 
at two o’clock: On Friday, the 11th of November, 
they assembled at the usual place of receiving 
their allowance. He did not come before six 
o’clock. He told them he would not pay them 
that night, and ordered them to meet him on 
the Saturday at two o’clock. They went,—he 
did not attend, but went to another House 


where he had never paid them, and left. their | 


allowance. ‘The relieving officer comes into 


the parish without knowing the state of the | 


poor, and pays those only who are upon his 
book. I hope you will endeavour to do away 


withsuch men. Why not pay a salary to the | 


overseer of the parish, who knows their dis- 
tresses? Where that system is pursued of not 
relieving able-bodied labourers who have large 
families, they must inevitably perish. Flower 


is 2s. 4d. per stone, labour 1s. 6d. per day, | 


and Ido assure you our labourers with large 
families are starving.” 

There were two other cases in the same 
communication, but being unwilling to tres- 
pass too far upon the indulgence of the 
House, he should not read them. He 
wished now to call attention to the state- 
ments he had received respecting the 
Union of Droxford. The hon, Member 
then read as follows :— 

* The Union of Droxford comprises eleven 
parishes, containing a population of near 
10,000, mostly paupers and labourers. Just 
before Christmas last the guardians reduced 
the number of their relieving officers from 
three to one. The consequence has been a 
great increase of suffering to the poor? for 
instance, the parish of Hambledon, having a 
population of more than 2,000 persons, is 
visited in a hasty way by the relieving officer 
twice in the week, Mondays and Fridays; 
and the medical man there states, that he has 
had during the past month fifty applications for 
attendance and immediate want of relief at the 
beginning of the week, which were obliged to 
remain unattended till the officers should come 
on the Friday. I leave you to judge what ex- 
treme distress must thus ensue, when families 
are afflicted with illness which requires prompt 
relief. Many of the poor are situate six and 
seven miles from the relieving officer’s resi- 
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dence, and he from necessary press of busi- 
ness has never visited a great many of the 
most distressed and afflicted families. The 
guardian of a neighbouring parish came to me 
a few days ago to ask me to try and influence 
the poor to migrate to Manchester, when he 
stated that according to the present scale of 
parish relief, it was impossible for the poor to 
live without stealing. I can mention the 
names of several clergymen in this neighbour- 
hood who, though at first decidedly in favour 
of the Poor-law Act, have declared to me, 
that many families in their parishes have been 
reduced to the greatest state of destitution, 
and must have been nearly starved except for 
private charity. Three children were sent from 
the Fareham Union workhouse the week before 
last to Waltham poor-house, a distance of 
about seven miles; when the children arrived 
(they came in a cart) they could not stand, 
the medical man was sent for, and there ap- 
pears no disease in the children, but prostra- 
| tion of strength from want of food. The ages 
of the children are four, five, and six. I have 
seen them all this day; they look beyond 
| description wretched, and two have marks on 
their bodies of having been severely beaten, 
which the children state they have been, and 
| kept without food.” 

Another gentleman wrote to him thus 
from Berkshire :— 

“ The Commissioners report that allowances 
| have been easily stopped, and without pro- 
| ducing murmurs and complaints. True; but 
this is due in a great measure to the patience 
and fortitude with which the poor have en- 
dured their privations. A gentleman who has 
the best means of knowing, in the Bradfield 
Union, told me on Saturday, that the distress 
and sufferings he witnesses are inconceiv- 
able. I, this morning, procured the particulars 
of the subsistence of one family in my parish ; 
half an ounce of tea, halfa pound of sugar, one 
pound of lard, one pound of cheese, besides 
dry bread, for man and wife, and four 
children. These people endure, and there- 
fore the Commissioners say there is no distress. 
In the Bradford Union the Board advances 
loans. Brown, whom a medical person will 
not pronounce able-bodied, is paying back a 
small sum given in relief to him when he was 
illin the summer. His wife carried six-pence 
out of the remaining eight-pence halfpenny 
last week, and was told, she must, without fail, 
bring the other two-pence halfpenny. I have 
spoken with persons connected with boards of 
guardians in different counties, and have been 
answered, ‘ We go on very well,’ but with 
the additional observation, ‘ we have no such 
practices’ (viz. those of the Bradford Union) ; 
‘ we have been obliged to fight the Commis- 
sioners a good deal, and resist their orders.’ 
One gentleman, from Cambridgeshire, said, 
‘ The success seems to depend on there being 
a good board of guardians, who will not be 
driven by the Commissioners.’ Now I am 
writing on this subject, I cannot help advert- 
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ing to a letter in the first report of the Com- 
missioners, from Mr. Thomas Stevens, the 
new Assistant-Commissioner of Bradfield: he 
says, ‘I have just signed a distress warrant 
to seize the goods of J. Lovegrove, who earns 
12s. weekly, and has refused to support his 
mother. I hear that the goods have been dis- 
posed of, and there is not sufficient to answer 
the distress. Upon the constable’s return 
to this effect, we shall commit him to prison 
for the full term allowed by law.’ This was 
done. Now Lovegrove’s case was this—his 
mother had been allowed 1s. per week, he 
doing all the rest for her. He was sitting an 
excellent example to young men, and had been 
some time engaged to a very respectable 
young woman, but he put off bis marriage in 
order that he might be able to do something 
for his aged mother, and get together some- 
thing previous to marriage. There are many 
observations in that report very harsh towards 
the poor, and arguments which appear to me 
quite unsupported by facts.” 


Lovegrove was since married, and was 
no longer called upon to make an allow- 
ance to his mother. 


“The treatment of the helpless poor in 
Bradfield Union (his correspondent continued) 
is as follows :—A widow woman, very infirm 
and old, half a gallon of bread, one ounce of 
tea, half a pound of sugar and 1s. 4d.,—2s. 7d. 
Allowance to a man and wife, the man 
being very slowly recovering from influenza, 
and much debilitated—these are people of 
sixty-three or thereabouts— one gallon of 
bread, one ounce of tea, half a pound of 
sugar, three pennyworth of oatmeal, one pound 
of mutton, and 1s. making 3s. 8d. Case ofa 
man and wife with four children, young people, 
but the man ruptured and asthmatic, therefore 
not able bodied. In the autumn the man was 
confined two weeks by sickness; the wife the 
second week applied for assistance, and re- 
ceived bread, tea, and sugar, to the value of 
4s. 84d. This money they have been made 
to repay during the winter by sixpence at a 
time. The board gives no assistance to 
widows under sixty out of the workhouse, so 
that a poor woman left with four or five children 
is obliged, like the widow Kerridge, to go 
to prison, with little or no prospect of release, 
for six or seven years. One poor woman, 
lately bereaved of her husband, has eight 
children, two daughters at service, who pay 
her rent, a third, aged seventeen, who can 
only occasionally get work, two boys, aged 
fifteen and thirteen, who earn five shillings 
between them, and three younger, who cannot 
work, get no assistance, and are half starved. 
Another widow has four young children, and 
three grown up ; her husband had been confined 
to his bed with a very painful disease for some 
years before his death; upon his decease all 
allowance to her was stopped ; she has lately 
been ill three weeks ; she was given during 
One week only twogallons of bread, one ounce 
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of tea, halfa pound of butter, half a pound of 
sugar—3s. 8d. She was very ill when I saw 
her, and allowed to be so by the medical 
attendant, but there was nothing for her. I 
give you the whole weekly consumption of 
two families :—1st. A man and wife, and 
four children—five and a half gallons of bread, 
half an ounce of tea, half a pound of sugar, 
one pound of lard, and one pound of cheese. 
A man and wife, and five children—be- 
sides bread, one ounce of tea, one pound of 
sugar, one pound of lard, half a pound of 
butter, and six pennyworth of bacon occasion- 
ally.’ 

A highly respectable gentleman at New- 
bury sent him an account of the following 
inquest, held at Welford, in the county 
of Berks, the beginning of this month, on 
a poor woman named Lucy Watts, sixty- 
two years of age. She was a widow, her 
husband having died about nine weeks 
previously. She was found dead in her 
bed. The verdict was, 

“ That the said Lucy Watts had been very 
infirm and sickly for some time past, and a 
cripple in one hand and one leg; that she 
was very badly off, having barely the neces 
saries of life to subsist on. She was refused 
any allowance by the Board of Guardians, ex- 
cept the offer of going into the poor-house, 
which she refused, saying, she had rather die 
at home, if her neighbours would but look to 
her a little. There was only a crust of bread 
in the house, which belonged to her son, who 
received only 4s. 6d. weekly wages. She had 
no fuel, having been obliged to cut down a 
plum-tree in her garden to boil her kettie. 
The neighbours consider she died from want 
and neglect, not having the necessaries of life 
to subsist on, although a very honest and in- 
dustrious woman.” 

That was the verdict ofthe jury. The 
coroner held an inquest on the husband 
also (about nine weeks previously), 

“ A poor, old, miserable, half-starved man, 
who was seeking for work, but whom nobody 
would employ; and who, from a slight bite of 
a dog, which occasioned the loss of blood from 
his leg, fainted at the door of the farmer’s 
house where he was requesting work, and he 
sank from exhaustion the same evening.” 

The gentleman who sent him this ac- 
count, says— 

“ Dying they are in great numbers, and die 
they will, sooner than go into the bastile, as 
they call it, as did the poor woman herein 
mentioned.” 

A gentleman, who has served the office 
of overseer of the poor for the parish of 
Stoke Damarel, which comprised the 
borough of Devonport, informed him, that 
in that parish, which contained a popula- 
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tion of 35,000 souls, the Board of Guardi- 
ans had determined to reduce the number 
of relieving officers from three to one. 


“* What has been the result? The parish is 
now in a state of excitement owing to a public 
declaration of the overseers, that in their 
opinion the poor are dying from want of proper 
relief—which the relieving ofticer declares he 
cannot properly attend to, while the overseers, 
are forbidden to relieve at all. In our neigh- 
bourhood last week a pauper died from 
neglect ; a coroner’s inquest sat, and the ver- 
dict was, that the relieving-officer had neglected 
him, The relieving-officer pleaded forgetful- 
ness—but the fact is, that he is overwhelmed 
with duty, to save salaries, in order that the 
Poor-law Commissioners and their assistants 
may have large ones.” 


A magistrate wrote from Dolgelly, and 
said — 


“An AssistanteCommissioner has been 
here, and having had his Board of Guardians 
appointed (which was obtained by interested 
persons, who wanted the lucrative offices), he has 
ordered an union of twelve parishes, one and 
all of which are against it, believing that it 
will add greatly to their expense, and in the 
same degree decrease the comfort of the poor 
people. They are, to be sure, numerous, 
owing to their longevity, but from their former 
poverty of living easily kept. In this parish, 
which contains nearly 4-19ths of the twelve of 
the union, there are 530 out of much more than 
4,000 inhabitants who receive relie’, but they 
receive only 1,3481, being not quite 51s, a- 
head per year, or not 1s. a-head per week, and 
not nearly 2s. in the pound on the rack-rent. 
Upon inguiry, I am sure it will appear that 
the other parishes are not in a worse position, 
but some of them better. Can any alteration 
mend this? Nothing but starvation can; and 
Iam satisfied that most of our poor would 
starve rather than enter the workhouse. It is 
on the score of humanity that I appeal to you 
to save the hearts of my poor old neighbours 
from being broken. 1 really heard from good 
authority this morning, that a poor woman 
near me had become deranged through fear of 
the workhouse.” 


The hon. Member next read a letter 
which he had received from the Mayor of 
Morpeth :— 


“ In that part of the country where I reside, 
in Morpeth, in the county of Northumberland, 
there has lately been a union formed for that 
town, called the ‘ Morpeth Union,’ embracing 
sixty or seventy neighbouring townships. [| 
was appointed a guardian, and from what I 
have seen of the working of the measure, I am 
fully convinced that a more cruel and unjust 
Bill never passed the House of Commons. I 
have seen the feelings of the aged and infirm 
wounded in the most brutal manner, and their 
pressing wants ridiculed and neglected, Ican 
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only in this brief note allude to the general 
workings of the Bill; but I shall mention that 
there have been very recently two suicides in 
this union by labouring men, from poor-law 
oppressions. The Board of Guardians for this 
same union have only a few days ago resolved, 
that the common decencies of Christian 
burial shall not be observed, as heretofore, 
towards deceased paupers. This has created, 
both in town and neighbourhood, a strong and 
unmingled feeling of indignation and disgust ; 
but whether this public expression will effect 
the rescinding of the order, | cannot say. I 
could mention individual cases of great hard- 
ship, but as you will have a greater number of 
similar ones from other districts, I shall not 
trouble you with matters of detail. The whole 
of this legislative measure is, in my humble 
opinion, pregnant with cruelty and violence, 
makes war upon the most defenceless class of 
society, and tends to tear asunder all those 
tender feelings and sympathies between the 
middling and lower ranks of life, which are so 
necessary towards maintaining the real happi- 
ness and strength of a state.” 


Some of the most interesting and affect- 
ing cases which he had received in illus- 
tration of the privation, hardship, and op- 
pression inflicted on the poor by the 
present system of Poor-laws, had been 
furnished him by Mr. Lewin, a very re- 
spectable occupier of land at Wickham 
Market, in the county of Suffolk. He 
must decline, however, entering upon 
them at present, because they would detain 
the House too long were he to go fully 
into their details, and he should be loth 
to weaken their effect by an imperfect 
abridgment of them. He summed up 
his letter thus: — 


“‘T have an account of several whole parishes 
where more than half those who actually want 
relief, and used to get it, are now deprived of 
the benefit of the poor-law altogether, and 
something like half the nu:nber, all the oldest 
and most helpless, are only left on their 
books, and these are screwed down to an 
average of 15d., and some to 14d. per week, 
and if they have only 6d. “7 for rent, then 
they have little more than 1d. each per day to 
live on! and they dare not complain. If they 
do, they have nothing, but the prison work- 
house, where the living and treatment have, as 
they believe, in many instances, brought on 
diseases from which the parties have never 
recovered, and they say they may as well 
perish outside a prison as perish in. Can any 
man, with such facts before him, say this is 
working well for the poor? I must beg it to 
be clearly understood, that these are not a few 
individual cases. I have similar cases of some 
hundreds, and they are samples of many thous- 
ands, and are taken from several different 
unions and counties,’ 
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He should fatigue the House were he to 
detail half the cases of cruelty and hard- 
ship which had lately come to hisknowledge 
arising out of this Bill. They had had 
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petitions presented to them from thou- | 


sands of persons, including clergymen, 
magistrates, guardians of the poor, and 
others, the best judges, praying for ils 
amendment. He knew of some guardi- 
ans, one the chairman of a board, who, 
from humane feclings, were induced, with 
great difficulty, to retain their situations. 
With respect to the last report of the cen- 
tral board, on which, doubtless, great 
stress would be laid, he should only say, 
that he had reason to believe that many 
of the statements would be disproved. 
To acertain extent he had the means of 
doing so in his possession. It was a part 
of their duty to support that system which 
supported them. It would be very odd, 


if twenty-five commissioners, receiving | 
| Captain Basil Hall, and who had many 


salaries amounting to 39,000/, per annum, 
could not get up a work laudatory of their 
own exertions. That, however, was a 
matter for the consideration of a committee 
with unrestrained powers, which the noble 
Lord would not grant. The noble Lord 
might depend on it, that he would find it 


itial marriages among the poor. 
| personage, a lady, too, of Scottish extrac- 


very difficult to make the public disbelieve | 


that the most powerful, if not the only 
reason, for this refusal, was to screen the 
Commissioners, and prevent the exposure 
of their false and exaggerated statements, 
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of a humble petition from a Beard of 
Guardians to the mighty Commissioners, 
praying to be allowed to give the aged 
poor an additional allowance of two 
ounces of bread per day. They had 
already once had a refusal. This was 
the last thing he should have expected 
from a Ministry which was pledged to di- 
minish patronage, not to originate fresh 
fountains of it; which was bound to con- 
fer privileges on the people, not to di- 
minish the few and little necessaries of 
the most helpless part of them, and to 
consign them to strangers. On the sub- 
ject of improvident marriages, on which so 
much had been said, and which had been 
so strongly deprecated as the source of 
evils in this country, he hoped the House 
would allow him to read part of a letter 
from a personage whose name must be 
familiar to many in that House; he meant 
the Styrian friend and correspondent of 


opportunities of observing the conse- 
quences resulting from the prohibition of 
any other than what were called pruden- 
This 


tion, thus wrote :— 


“ We have no poor (that is, in the province 
of Styria), which, owing to the question in 
England respecting the Poor-laws, is deserving 
of being noticed. No man is allowed to marry 


| till he can prove he is able to maintain a 


Nor would this opinion of the public be at | 


all unreasonable, when it was recollected 
how many deceptions had been practised 
on the subject of this law. The country 
had been told by Lord Althorp that out- 
door relief would be extended by the 
Bill rather than otherwise, while Lord 
Brougham went so far as to say, that he 
doubted whether any one had ever even 
dreamt of any separation between husband 
and wife, and parent and child. How had 
these promises been kept? The House 
had also been told that the Chief Com- 
missioners were to have only 1,000/. a- 
year, whereas they received double that 
sum. The Assistant-Commissioners were 
to be only eight or ten in number, with 
800/. a-year; there are now twenty-two 
of them, with 1,500/. a-year. Ought not 
the cause of these costly charges to be 
examined into? The Commissioners had 
increased their own salaries; but had 
they made a corresponding increase to 
the pitiful allowance of the poor? At 
that moment he had in his pocket a copy 


wife and children: and this, with the law of 
celibacy of the clergy, and the security re- 
quired by a pecuniary deposit of the military 
before they can marry—almost an act of 
celibacy—are checks on population, which 


| would make the hearts of Mr. Malthus and 


| with garlands and flowers. 


Miss Martineau burn-in them for admiration. 
The result is, the entire demoralisation of the 
people. The mask of religion helps nothing. 
At the last grand jubilee in the next parish 
seventy-two pairs of single women adorned 
the procession, dressed in white, and covered 
In eight months 
forty-four of them were in the family way. 
Madame Nature is not a political economist, 


jand she does not let her laws be outraged 





with impunity.” 


From every account that he had heard, 
he had reason to infer that a great in- 
crease of the crime of infanticide had 
taken place in consequence of the New 
Bastardy Law; and this result was fores 
seen and predicted by seventy-one mem- 
bers of the other House. He would con- 
tent himself with reading one clause in 
the Leicester petition upon the subject. 

** We cannot omit, also, expressing our uns 
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qualified dissent from the principles of (what 
are termed) the bastardy clauses in the Act; 
offering, as they do, in our view, a direct pre- 
mium for infanticide, and consigning in many 
instances, as they must, helpless and deceived 
females, to permanent degradation and mi- 
sery.” 

And among a mass of evidence to the 
same effect, he would also select the ver- 
dict of a coroner’s jury last summer— 

“That the infants were found indecently 
exposed ; but whether born alive, or other- 
wise, there was no evidence; and the jury 
were of opinion, that the desertion of the 
children by the parent, was attributable to the 
injustice and demoralising effects of the base 
tardy clause of the new Poor Bill.” 

The House would be pleased to observe, 
that these and other cases were incidental 
evils only, which he was obliged to pass 
over rapidly, in order to leave himself 
time for the other heavy evils of the sys- 
tem. One of those heavy grievances was, 
the magnitude and extent of the unions. 
Originally, it did not appear to have been 
intended to comprise more than five or six 
parishes within one union. Such an ar- 
rangement might have allowed the help- 
less inmates to indulge a hope of seeing 
their friends on some occasions or other. 
But now they had been extended to thirty, 
forty, and even fifty parishes. It was, 
therefore, a day’s journey for a wretched 
son to go and see aconfined mother. But 
this evil was well anticipated in a humane 
protest of a right rev. Prelate, and seve- 
ral Members of the Upper House, who, 
after enumerating the various demerits of 
the Bill, which they styled unjust and 
cruel to the poor, proceeded thus :— 

“‘We think that the system suggested in 
the Bill, of consolidating immensely extensive 
unions of parishes, and establishing work- 
houses necessarily, at great distances from 
many parishes, and thereby dividing 
families, and removing children from their 
parents, merely because they are poor, will 
be found justly abhorrent to the best feelings 
of the general population of the country.” 

What would their Lordships have said, 
if any one had suggested the possibility, 
that exclusion from public worship, would 
have been added to the pains and penal- 
ties of poverty? To show how little 


credit was due to the statements made in 
the last report of these Commissioners, 
he would read to the House the contra- 
dictory accounts which they themselves 
put forth respecting one particular union 
—the Biggleswade Union. 
dual said ;-— 


One indivi- 
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“T consider the new Poor-law acts re- 
markably well, and is one of the best that was 
ever passed by any Legislature. The check 
it has put upon drunkenness, with the incen- 
tive given to make the best they can of every 
shilling they receive, is truly wonderful. Our 
beer-shops were crowded on the Sabbath, 
from morning till evening; and now I believe 
very few enter them at all on that day, and 
almost all go to some place of worship. We 
are paying our labourers 1s. per week more 
than we did previously to the advance in 
wheat. We now give them 8s. per week, I 
believe there never was more contentment be- 
tween the employer and the employed than at 
present. The number of misdemeanours has 
greatly diminished.” 

But a second witness said :— 

“ They frequent the alehouse quite as much. 
I think it quite out of the question for a man 
with a family to save money out of 8s, a-week. 
Their rents average 1s, 6d., and clubs 6d. 
a-week, to deduct from that sum.” 

A third person said :— 

“ Poaching, and petty depredations, have 
increased in this parish, double to any former 
year.” 

A fourth said :— 

“Tam not of opinion that poaching, and 
petty depredations, have at all diminished ; 
but that the greater crime of sheep-stealing 
has increased to a tenfold degree.” 

And with respect to the beer-shops, 
another person said :— 

“They increase daily in number, and the 
quantity of money spent in them by the 
labourers is very great. I may be wrong, but 
I consider them, as at present, constituting the 
chief obstacle to the assumption of orderly 
and domestic habits by the labourer. He can 
hardly return to his cottage at night without 
passing by one of them; and when he sees a 
companion or two there, and a comfortable 
room, and a blazing fire, and knows that he 
shall be met at home by all the wants of 
poverty, it is a great temptation to him to 
enter in and enjoy its luxusies.”’ 


As great stress had been laid upon the 
improvement of wages, and the raising 
the character of the independent labourer 
—as the economists styled him—it was 
admitted in the report, that in most parts 
of the country, his independence was 
raised to the noble sum of 8s., 7s., and 
even 6s. per week. He knew that in two 
counties at least, the chairmen of quarter 
Sessions had found themselves obliged to 
address the grand juries in the way of 
complaint, respecting the lowness of 
wages. Indeed, could anything be more 
clear, brief, and cogent, than the reason- 
ing, that the more the workhouse was 
rendered an object of dread, toa lower 
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state of poverty would the poor man sub- 
mit, rather than go into it? With respect 
to these official reports, he had already 
shown the suspicion with which they 
ought to be received. Gentlemen might 
recollect the mention, the other night, by 
the noble Lord, in introducing his Irish 
Poor Bill, of a parish called Cholesbury. 
He adduced that parish as an example or 


{Fes. 24} 





warning, in legislating for the poor of! 


Ireland, as he believed another noble Lord 
had formerly done for the poor of Eng- 
land. This parish also made the most 
prominent figure in the report of the 
Commissioners, 
Lords, though they stated that all the 
farms in that parish had gone out of cul- 
tivation under the old system, added the 
important fact, that ‘‘ all the farms” con- 
sisted of only two in number, of fifty 
acres each. The whole parish contained 
only 110 acres of arable and meadow 
land. But his objection to this lav—and 
it was a fundamental objection—was, its 
total variance with the principles of every 
other law, and with the general maxims 
of the constitution. When he looked at the 
persons from whom it had sprung—his 
Majesty’s present Ministers, he was lost in 
astonishment. Was it not their constant 
boast, and did they not celebrate it in all 
their toasts at political meetings, that the 
people were the source of all power? and 
now they invented a law, and would dif- 
fuse it over the whole realm, that they 
and their Commissioners were the source 
of all power, and the people its victims. 
The unconstitutional extent of the powers 
given to the Central Board, was well de- 
scribed, and justly reprobated, by a Gen- 
tleman well known to many Members of 
that House, and of the highest character 
—the Rev. Mr. Cookesley, who was a 
guardian of the Eaton Union. In an 
address to the rate-payers, he asked whe- 
ther they desired their representatives 
(the guardians) to be mere servants :— 


‘*To be a mere court to register the edicts 
of a superior Board of paid Government 
Commissioners. I must (says he) profess my 
astonishment, that the people of England 
should have submitted to the exercise of such 
powers as these Commissioners exercise. 
They are such powers as no body of men, 
since the days of the Star Chamber, have le- 
gally had in England, and such as no body of 
men ever oughtto have had. Ilad the Boards 
of Guardians been open Courts, these powers 
could not have been put in operation ; for 


But neither of the noble? 
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Board to act with independence, in resisting 
the outrageous authority at present enjoyed 
by the Poor-law Commissioners. 


Amendment Act. 


He goes on— 


“ The new Bill professes to be a Bill for the 
better provision for the poor; but I have yet 
to learn how this better provision can consist 
with a total violation of their feelings. The 
aged pauper who has spent his manhood in 
labour, thinks as much of his own armechair 
and his own fireside, and he loves the smile of 
his kindred and his friends, as much as richer 
men love their enjoyments. I know not how 
many hearts may be broken if this system of 
inearcerating the aged in workhouses is to be 
carried into general execution. Your Board 
of Guardians a few weeks since came to the 
resolution of letting the aged paupers out of 
their prison fer a few hours during the day. 
But of this they were afraid of informing the 
Poor-law Commissioners, as they must pro- 
hibit any such infringement of their barbarous 
rules and regulations. Is it your pleasure 
says he) that your aged poor—the creatures 
who flee to you for protection from famine— 
who trust to your benevolence and mercy— 
should be thus treated? Will you submit to 
these mandates of a savage relentless economy ? 
The windows in your workhouses are built at 
the tops of the walls of the rooms. Why? 
Lest the poor should have the blessing of look- 
ing out of them—lest they should forget fora 
moment that they were in a gaol. Is thisa 
wanton deliberate act of cruelty, or is ita 
benevolent instance of ‘ better provision for the 
poor?’ Some time since the circumstance of 
a person having lived for some weeks upon 
workhouse diet was mentioned with pride in 
the House of Commons. Would this same 
man had fattened on it within the walls of a 
workhouse, shut out from the view of every- 
thing but the wretchedness of himself and 
fellow-sufferers. 1 am almost tempted to wish 
that the man who first hit upon this infernal 
scheme of shutting out the sight of our common 
earth from the view of the poor had been con- 
demned to live in one of his own dungeons 
for life. One topic more, and I have done. 
There are about ten idiots in our workhouse. 
If I could fancy an aggravation of the miseries 
of incarcerated poverty, intense and _ tre- 
mendous, it would be this simple addition of 
idiotey. Upon their companions falls the duty 
of attending them. * * * * In our house, at 
this present minute, if a man is dying, his 
wife cannot see him, if he be an inmate.” 

Thus while the Ministers had been put- 
ting the country in commotion about 
establishing Municipal Corporations in 
Ireland, which they said were necessary 
upon the principles of self-government, 
they had been destroying self-government 
in every parish in England, and consign- 
ing the anything but self-government of 


those parishes to Commissioners sitting 
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here in London. Before the House came 
to a decision on this most important sub- 
ject, he conjured gentlemen to think of 
the changes—of the dreadful reverses of 
fortune, to which families, apparently the 
best established, were subject even in the 
highest ranks of society. But more espe- 
cially in the middle classes, for which 
they should particularly legislate, were 
such reverses of daily, ay, in this populous 
realm, of hourly occurrence. He im- 
plored the House not to withdraw re- 
spectable tradespeople, or industrious 
labourers and artisans, in town or country, 
when they fell into difficulties, from the 
official kindness, and even partialities, of 
those who have known them in_ better 
circumstances—the guardians and over- 
seers of the several parishes to which they 
belong. If it were attempted to cast any 
imputation upon the motives of those who 
deprecated the new system, he hoped they 
might be allowed to answer, that they were 
only treading, at however great a distance, 
in the steps of the illustrious men who 
were at the head of both parties in this 
House in the bygone generation, who only 
recommended the removal of abuses from 
the old system, but strict adherence to the 
principle of the system itself. Mr. Whit- 
bread strenuously advocated the right of 
the poor to have work, and that at ade- 
quate wages; he said ‘ his creed was, that 
no excuse should be left them for doing 
wrong.” Mr. Fox suggested the pro- 
piety of an association to raise the price 
of labour. ‘* It was not fitting (he said) 
in a free country that the great body of 
the people should depend on the charity 
of the rich.” Mr. Pitt said, 


“ That the law which prohibited relief, 
where any visible property remained, should 
be abolished. That degrading condition should 
be withdrawn. No temporary occasion should 
force a British subject to part with the last 
shilling of his little capital, and descend toa 
state of wretchedness from which he could 
never recover, merely that he might be entitled 
to a casual relief.” 


His humane provision their new law 
again abolished. They. were forcing Bri- 
tish subjects to part with the last shilling 
of their little capital, and compelling them 
to descend to a state of wretchedness from 
which they could never recover. If this 
horrible wrong were to be te-imposed, let it 
bere-imposed bythe local authorities, ifthey 
had the hearts to doit. Let not strangers, 
let not Londoners, be called in to inflict 


{ COMMONS} 
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the misery on those they never saw before. 
The Commissioners themselves acknow- 
ledged that the “ pauperised labourers 
were not the authors of the abusive system, 
and ought not to be made responsible for 
it.” Was tearing them from their homes 
no responsibility? They were told by the 
sacred word that they ought to do to others 
as they would wish others to do to them. 
Let any Gentleman who heard him think 
what it would be to be separated from bis 
wife at an advanced age, under a melan- 
choly change of circumstances, and to be 
placed in a workhouse, where he could 
only see her occasionally, and under per- 
mission, during the remainder of their 
joint lives ; for if in advanced years a poor 
man and his wife entered the workhouse, 
it was very certain that they could never 
come out from thence till they were re- 
moved by death. The Commissioners 
stated that this acceptance of the work- 
house was the only test of destitution, and 
therefore that it was an indispensable re- 
quisite of their measure. Severe was the 
test, indeed, and how great must that 
destitution be—greater, he would say, than 
one Christian ought to inflict on another, 
before the offensive relief was applied. 
Was there any maxim of religion or 
morality which said, thou shalt not relieve 
a poor man “till he is in the last state of 
destitution,” and that the proof that he is 
so shall be his being driven to accept so 
wretched a boon as their relief held out ? 
On the contrary, the word of wisdom said 
—‘* Make not an hungry soul sorrowful, 
neither provoke a man in his distress. Add 
not more trouble to a heart that is vexed, 
and defer not to give to him that is in 
need.” He disclaimed any intention to 
repeal the Bill, The difference between 
his proposition and that which the noble 
Lord chose to grant was this—he was for 
a full inquiry, which, if the Commis- 
sioners’ reports were just, the noble Lord 
could have no occasion to fear. The noble 
Lord was for a partial inquiry, which, he 
would venture to say, would not and ought 
not to be satisfactory to the people. The 
hon. Member, in conclusion, moved “* That 
a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the operation of the Poor-law 
Amendment Act, and to report their opi- 
nion to the House.” 

Mr. John Fielden said: I have always 
condemned this Bill, I have voted against 
it on every division during the time when 
it was passing, and 1 am here to night to 
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complain of its working now that t isa 
law. The Commissioners are now trying 
to introduce this Act into Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and I tell the noble Lord he 
may as well attempt to conquer the world, 
as attempt to effect that object. 1 
have attended meetings of the people in 
those counties, preparatory to resist the 
introduction of this Act, and I will state 
to the House the reasons why | am pre- 
pared to act my part in that resistance. My 
own opinion is, that the motion of the 


hon. Member for Berkshire should have | 


been for a total repeal of this Act. ‘The 
noble Lord says, that the Bill is working 
well—it is not working well; but if it 
were so, why need there be any dread of 
that full inquiry which my hon. Friend 
asked for? Why, if it is working so well 
as the noble Lord says, need he oppose 
my hon. Friend’s motion for a full inquiry ? 
In page 6 of their report, the Commissi- 
oners state that the complaints made by 
the labouring people are not so much 
against the dict as against the imprison- 
ment and the separation of man from wife, 
and parent from child that they endure 
in the union workhouses; and I put it to 
every Member of this House, whether that 
complaint is not a just one? And [ put 
it to his Majesty’s Attorney-General whe- 


ther, according to the law of England, so | 
severe a punishment can be inflicted | 
where thereis no other crime than poverty ? 
I should like to hear his Majesty’s Attor- | 


ney-General justify this by any law that 
is recognised in England; [ call upon him 


to state that law, if it is in existence ; and | 


I call upon the House to join us in de- 


manding a full inquiry into the facts. I! 


assure the House that the approach of 
the Poor-law Commissioners has created 


extreme dread in extensive districts of | 


the north ; I have myself received many 


petitions for this House upon that subject, | 


both from Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
a remonstrance from the town of Hudders- 
field, passed at a meeting attended by 
20,000 persons. From one township I 
have received a copy of the resolutions 
passed at a meeting, which I will read to 
the House. 
series of resolutions, one of which was to 
the effect, that the object of the Poor- 
law Amendment Act was to grind the 


labouring people down to the level of 


our unfortunate brethren in Ireland. An- 
other was for raising funds to protect 
those who may suffer from any resistance 


{Frs. 24} 


The hon. Member read a | 
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they may offer to the Commissioners. 
Another was also for the purpose of raising 
funds, in order to carry on a system of 
passive resistance to them after the manner 
recommended by Lord Fitzwilliam and 
Lord Brougham—namely, “ by buttoning 
up our breeches-pockets, and stopping 
the supplies.” The main object of this 
Act as it is announced to us by the Com- 
missioners themselves in their own reports, 
is to cause all out-door relief to the able- 
bodied to cease. The able-bodied man, 
if destitute of the means of living, must 
go into a prison before he can demand 
assistance. If he possesses anything— 
furniture, goods of any description—he 
must sell that, before he can claim aid as 
a destitute man. My hon. Friend has put 
it wellto the House in the words of Mr. 
| Pitt, ‘* How unjust and how cruel this 
is;” and I call upon the House to recol- 
| lect, before it suffers this new system to 
' proceed, that the labouring man has no 
| control whatever over the price of his 
labour, and that this House has con- 
stantly refused, under an affectation of 
| principle to regulate that price for him in 
| such a manner that he may receive a due 
‘reward for the labour that he performs, 
| When I first came into this House, know- 
ing intimately the sufferings of an im 
mense body of workmen, the handloom 
weavers, from an insufficiency of wages, 
I attempted to procure for them some inter- 
ference from this House which should im- 
prove their condition, I procured a Com- 
mittee to be appointed, before which I pro- 
ved that those workmen labouring from 
morning until night could earn for them- 
selves and their families not more than the 
pittance of two pence halfpenny per head 
per day. This House refused to act upon my 
suggestions to regulate the rate of wages 
they should receive; and now I put it to the 
House whether, if one of these hard work- 





|ing men, through sickness or accident, 
| becomes incapable of labour, it is just to 
| treat that man as a criminal in the mode 
| of giving him relief? Is it just to make 
| this man go intoan Union workhouse and 
put on a prison dress, and submit to se- 
paration from his wife and children before 
you will aid him in his sufferings? I 
deny that it is; and as I have found that 
this House is unwilling to do that which 
is to keep the people from poverty, I will 
resist this Act, which punishes them for 
being poor. Now, Sir, as to the means 
which are put in force to thrust this Act 
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upon an unwilling people. In page 5 of 
the Poor-law Commissioners’ second re- 
port, they state those means in these 
words :— 


“ Partial riots have occurred in different 
counties; but, by the aid of small parties of 
the Metropolitan Police, (who, by the provi- 
sions of a most useful Act of the last Session, 
can now be sworn in and paid as special con- 
stables in any county of England,) occasionally 


aided by the support of military force, these | 


disturbances have been put down, without 
any considerable injury to property.” 


So that here is this well-working Act 
of the noble Lord, which satisfies the 
country, and yet which requires this new 
military force to carry it into execution. 
I want nothing more, Sir, than this to 
convince me that the Act is one which the 
country would never submit to without 
these unconstitutional means. But be- 
fore I proceed further, Sir, a word as to 
this Act, for although I was a Member of 
Parliament, and attended pretty con- 
stantly to my duties last Session, 1 was 
not aware until I read these words in the 
Poor-law Commissioners’ report that such 
an Act was upon our statute book. I 
have inquired of several Members, who 
all of them told me that they were as ig- 
norant as myself—nay, one of them said, 
he would swear there was no such Act. 
It is, nevertheless, an Act, and it is one of 
the proofs of the mischiefs of that mid- 
night legislation which we carry on within 
these walls. Consulting the votes of this 
House, I find that the Act was brought in 
after twelve o’clock at night by the hon. 
Fox Maule, the Under-Secretary to the 
noble Lord at the head of the Home De- 
partment. The object of the Act is clear 
enough; the Poor-law Commissioners 
hail it as useful, and it is doubtless useful 
to the Poor-law Commissioners. We 
have got, Sir, by stealth, and at mid- 
night, that rural police which I trust we 
never could have had by the light of day. 
Already I see by the newspapers that this 
London police has been sent 220 miles 
down into the country to quell the Cornish 
miners, who were resisting the new Poor- 
law. I do not forget, Sir, the words of 
Sir James Scarlett with respect to the 
Poor-law, when it was passing through 
this House. I remember his saying of the 
Central Board of Commissioners, that it 
was an wnperiumin imperio, and that the 
people of England would be never made 
to submit to it. He little thought, per- 


{COMMONS} 
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haps, that the noble Lord would, by his 
Under Secretary pass a law through this 
House at midnight which should establish 
an unconstitutional force so palpably for 
the express purpose of coercing the people 
into obedience to the dictates of this am- 
perium in imperio. I say unconstitutional, 
| because I have the authority of the noble 
| Lord (Lord J. Russell) himself for calling it 
iso. I holdin my hand an Essay on the 
English Constitution, written and put 
| forth to the world by Lord John Russell, 
jand in describing the sort of force that 
| would be the destroyer of the English 
| Constitution, he has held up to our eyes 
| as a warning the picture of that very force 
'which the Poor-law Commissioners de- 
i scribe to us asa “‘ useful” reality. But, 
| Sir, these are the words, and they are 
‘contained in p. 379 of his Lordship’s 
| book :— 
| ‘€ Itis in this point of view that the increase 
|ofa standing army is really dangerous, and 
| the encouragement of military habits most per- 
nicious; and the reptile is the more to be 
| guarded against, as it would approach with- 
| out the rattle which gives warning of its vici- 
| nity, and serves as a preservative against its 
| poison, A standing army which destroyed 
| the freedom of England, would not march by 
| beat of drum to Westminster and dismiss the 
| House of Commons; it would not proscribe 
ithe House of Peers, and deluge the streets 
|of London with the blood of her magistrates. 
| It would appear in the shape of the guardian 
| of order; it would support the authority of the 
two Houses of Parliament; it would be hostile 
to none but mobs and public meetings, and 
shed no blood but that of labourers and jour- 
neymen, It would establish the despotic 
power, not of a single king, ora single general, 
but of a host of corrupt senators and half a 
million of petty tyrants.” 





Now, what I anticipate is, that this 
new force will be sent down to the peace- 
ful valley of Todmorden, where I have 
all my life lived, there to coerce me and 
my neighbours into subjection to these 
three Commissioners; but J, in my turn, 
warn the noble Lord against making us 
feel this abandonment of hisown principles, 
I tell him, that it will be resisted, and 
moreover, I don’t shrink from telling him 
to his face, that I myself will, if necessary, 
be a leader inthe resistance. If it is come 
to this at last, that the sheriff’s wand and 
constables staff are no longer effective in 
preserving the peace, and if this new law 
is to be the cause of that destruction of the 
constitution which the noble Lord himself 
has so well described, resistance has be~ 
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come our duty, and I am prepared to 
perform my part. Quitting this, however, 
and coming back to the question of whe- 
ther there should be a full or only a par- 
tial inquiry, I call on the hon. Members 
for Bath and Liskeard, who spoke so 
much and so ably the other night upon 
the necessity of allowing a system of self- 
government to operate in Ireland, to aid 
me and my hon. Friend in obtaining a 
full inquiry into the operation of this Act, 
which is destroying self-government in 
England. I remind them of the principles 
they promulgated only a few nights since ; 
and in order to show them and the House 
that we are capable of managing our own 
affairs, I will show, by quoting the Poor- 
law Commissioners’ acts on the one 
hand, and our acts on the other, that we 
are quite as capable as they, and want 
none of their assistance in the manage- 
ment of our poor. I hold in my hand a 
statement put forth by the guardians 
of the Bridge Union, in Kent, show- 
ing the receipts and expenditure for 
the quarter ending the 29th of Septem- 
ber, 1836. The population of the Bridge 
Union is 10,636, or the 1-1,316th part of 
the whole population of England and 
Wales; and I find from this statement, 
that the total sum expended in that quar- 
ter, for in-door maintenance, and out-door 
relief, is 6102. 15s. 53d.; four times this 
would be 2,443. 5s. 9d. for the whole 
year. Now, 1,316 times this is 3,214,9882., 
the actual amount that would be expended 
for in-door maintenance and out-door re- 
lief in England and Wales, if every parish 
were similarly managed. But then we 
have to add the establishment charges— 
the cost of the machinery of management; 
that item, according to the same state- 
ment, amounts in the Bridge Union for 
the same quarter to 1,143/. 15s.; four 
times this makes it 4,575/. for the year, 
and 1,316 times this is 6,020,700/2. for the 
whole of England and Wales, when it shall 
come under similar management to that of 
the parishes comprising the Union of 
Bridge. The sum actually spent on the 
poor in this Union for one year, and ex- 
tended over England and Wales, would, ac- 
cording to this, amount to 3,214,988/., and 
the establishment charges to 6,020,700/., 
making together 9,235,688/., a larger sum 
than ever has been collected in the name 
of the poor, even when it was customary 
to pay county-rates, and highway-rates, 
out of the sum collected as poor-rates, I 
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will now compare this expenditure with 
the actual expense of the poor in two 
townships, where the poor are relieved 
without having this expensive establish- 
ment. The township of Oldham, which I 
have the honour to represent, is one, and 
the township of Todmorden and Wallsden, 
where | was born, and lived all my life, is 
the other. For this purpose I have taken the 
year ending March, 1836, the last year that 
The popu- 
lation of the township of Oldham, accord- 


|ing to the census of 1831, is 32,381, or 


1-432d part of the population of England 
and Wales. The sum disbursed to the 
poor was 2,1947, This, multiplied by 432, 
the proportion of population which Old- 
ham bears to England and Wales, will be 


| 947,808/.; so that, under the management 
| that prevails at Oldham, the expenditure 





for the actual relief of the poor, if ex- 
tended over England and Wales, would be 
947,8081., while, if all were conducted in 
proportion to the expenditure of the Bridge 
Union, the expenditure in actual relief for 
England and Wales would be 3,214,9887. 
and the establishment or machinery to 
bring it about would cost 6,020,7002., 
making together 9,235,688/. Now, I will 
compare this with the expenditure of the 
township of Todmorden and Wallsden, 
where I served the office of overseer of the 
poor in the difficult year 1817. The po- 
pulation, according to the census, is up- 
wards of 6,000, or 1-1,233d part of the 
population of England and Wales. The 
sum disbursed to the poor was, in the year 
ending March, 1836, 4032. This multi- 
plied by 2,333, the proportion of the 
population which my township bears to all 
England and Wales, give 940,199/.; so 
that England, managed in the manner 
adopted at Todmorden and Wallsden, 
would pay in poor-rate 940,199/7. The 
returns from Oldham and Todmorden I 
have had from the parish officers. They 
have been audited, and passed by themagis- 
trates and rate-payers; but it is very singu- 
lar, that they do not agree with the returns 
given by the Poor-law Commissioners to 
this House, printed on the 19th of August 
last, and now in the hands of hon. Members. 
I beg the attention of the House to this, 
for, I assert, that here is a paltering with 
the truth that demands inquiry. In the 
Commissioners’ return I find, under the 
head of ‘* Expended for the relief of the 
poor in the township of Oldham, in the year 
ending 25th of March, 1836,” 2,516, 14s. ; 
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whereas, the accounts I have received say, 
“« Paid to the poor 2,194/. Os. 7d., that is, 
332/. 13s. 5d., or twelve per cent. less 
than the Commissioners reported. But, 
Sir, I find the misrepresentation not con- 
fined to Oldham; for in the same return, 
the Commissioners state the expenditure 
of the poor at Todmorden and Walsden to 
be 4341, 7s.; and according to the return 
made to me by the overseer, the sum so 
expended is only 403/. I have no means 
of putting the whole return to this test; 
but, in these two instances, I find the Com- 
missioners make a serious misrepresenta- 
tion of the amount expended on the poor 
in places not yet under their control; and 
I ask if this, even, is not a good ground 
for inquiry into their doings? I feel con- 
fident I am not deceived by the over- 
seers, and I find in the report of the Com- 
missioners another return, which, on the 
face of it, raises a strong conviction in my 
mind that it is false, In 1835, they state 
the total expenditure for the township of 
Oldham to be 4,568/., and the total sum 
levied in rates 3,747/., leaving a deficiency 
in the amount of rates levied of 8212., 
under what they state to have been ex- 
pended; and, in 1836, they state the 
whole expenditure to be 3,889/, 15s., and 
the total sum levied at 3,351/. 4s., show- 
ing a deficiency of 538/. 11s. under the 
sum stated to have been expended: thus, 
according to this, the good people of 
Oldham run into debt to the amount of 
1,359/. lls. in two years, which I am 
sure they would not do, The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded, by impressing on the House 
the absolute necessity of a thorough and 
searching inquiry ; and with that view, he 
cordially seconded the motion of his hon. 
Friend, 

Lord John Russell rose to move an 
amendment. In the first place, he begged 
to thank the hon. Gentleman, the seconder 
of the motion, for explaining to the House 
its real object. He thanked the hon. 
Gentleman for explaining, that the real 
object of the motion was, the repeal of 
the Poor-law Amendment Act. The hon. 
Gentleman had told them, that that Act 
was defective from beginning to end, and 
that it was now sufficiently obvious that, 
be the circumstances whatever they might, 
the Act was totally and completely in- 
capable of being carried into full opera- 
tion; and therefore he, for one, demanded 
its repeal. This declaration, no doubt, 
was sufficiently candid, but the hon, Mem- 
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ber’s conduct would have been much more 
so, if, instead of bringing forward a mo- 
tion of this description, he had moved at 
once for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal 
the Poor-law Amendment Act. He ex- 
pected, indeed, that that was the real 
object of the motion, although the hon. 
Member for Berkshire did not openly say 
so; and it was with that view, that he 
(Lord John Russell) gave notice of the 
amendment which it was then his intention 
tomove. The hon. Member for Berkshire 
had stated, that that amendment was pro- 
posed with a view to screen the Poor-law 
Commissioners; he said, ** The Govern- 
ment are interested persons in this matter, 
and it is no wonder that they should wish 
to screen their agents from inquiry.” By 
way of answer to that assertion, he would 
read the words of the amendment he 
meant to propose, and the House would 
then see, whether the object or effect of that 
amendment could be to screen anything 
that had been done from a full and fair 
inquiry. These were the words of the 
amendment, ** That a Select Committee 
be appointed to inquire into the admini- 
stration of the relief of the poor, under the 
orders and regulations issued by the Com- 
missioners appointed under the provisions 
of the Poor-law Amendment Act.” Now, 
these words, he conceived, were suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to admit of an in- 
quiry into the whole of what had been 
done under the new law, and would en- 
able the Committee to convince itself, even 
to the minutest particular, of the manner 
in which that new law had been carried 
into operation. It might inquire into the 
establishment of unions, into the propriety 
of having the administration of relief con- 
fined to workhouses, into the manner in 
which the relief had actually been admi- 
nistered in those houses, into the dietary 
established under the directions of the 
Commissioners, into the restrictions im- 
posed upon the inmates of the workhouses, 
into the character and extent of the me- 
dical attention and relief afforded to them 
(upon which the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury had expressed so much anxiety for 
an inquiry); and further, it could inquire 
as to whether the Poor-law Commissioners 
had been too expensive in their proceed- 
ings under the provisions of the Act, whe- 
ther it were fit that it should be applied 
generally to the whole country, or whether 
it would be beneficial that it should be 
confined to certain districts only, in which 
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the abuses of the old Poor-law system ! of the complaints which the hon. Member 


were aggravated and notorious; and, | 
finally, it might inquire whether it were | 
expedient to carry the new law into effect 
in the north, in the counties of West- 
moreland and Cumberland, or in the ma- 
nufacturing districts to which the hon. 
Gentleman, the seconder of the motion, 
belonged. He asked the House, then, 
whether, when he proposed such an in- 
quiry, it could be possibly stated, that he 
had it in view to screen the Commis- 
sioners. The hon. Member who made this 
motion, and who accused the Commis- 
sioners of wishing to hide their proceed- 
ings—of being persons well paid, and 
anxious to secure their salaries—was him- 
self asort of representative of an enormous 
union, and he had endeavoured to make 
out a case against the new law, which no 
doubt they would see admirably reported 
to-morrow, with a number of statements 
of facts, statements of evidence, which he 
must own he very indistinctly heard, and 
which, if he had heard, he must also own 
it would at that moment have been out of 
his power to reply to; and he would tell 
the House why. Whenever any com- 
plaints had been made either to him (Lord 
John Russel!) or to the Poor-law Com- 
missioners, he or they directed an imme- 
diate inquiry to be made, to ascertain the 
correctness of the representations made to 
them, and in every instance it was required 
that the guardians of the Union to which 
the complaint related, should return an 
immediate answer to the inquiries made of 
them. But when the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners saw that the hon. Member for 
Berkshire was about to bring forward a 
proposition in the House, they inquired of 
him whether he had any particular state- 
ments of fact to make, because if he had, 
they would be ready to institute an in- 
quiry, for the purpose of ascertaining what 
the statements were on the other side. 
The hon. Member for Berkshire declined 
to give the Poor-law Commissioners any 
information upon the subject. The hon. 
Member said, it would prejudice his case 
if his statements were inquired into; and, 
he added, that he had no belief in the 
statements contained in the reports of the 
Poor-law Commissioners, and therefore he 
was unwilling that any statement of his 
should be sifted, before he brought forward 
his motion in the House. He hoped the 
House would be satisfied if he did not 





make an answer at that moment to many 





for Berkshire had brought forward from 


' clergymen and gentlemen living in different 


parts of the country, with many of which 
he was wholly unacquainted. It was for 
this reason, that it was quite impossible 
that he could be aware of the statements 
that the hon. Member intended to make ; 
and also, from the reason he had already 
stated, quite impossible that the Poor-law 
Commissioners could be furnished with 
any answer, or any statement, with regard 
to the facts the hon. Member might choose 
to bring forward. Having stated thus 
much, with regard tothe particulars that 
the hon. Member for Berkshire had gone 
into, he would advert a little to the general 
statement made by the hon. Member by 
whom the motion was seconded, and 
whom, he feared, he must lead from the 
peaceful valley, in which, like Rasselas, 
he had so long resided, He was obliged 
to state to the hon. Member, when he 
brought him out of that happy valley, that 
there was, before the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act passed, a state of great poverty, 
misery, and crime, in many districts of the 
country, owing to the abuse of the old law, 
and he would read to him some passages 
from a petition presented to that House by a 
relative of his (Lord John Russell’s) who at 
that time was one of the members for the 
county of Bedford. It wasa petition from 
the magistrates and gentry of Redburn- 
stoke, in the county of Bedford, complain- 
ing of the operation of the old Poor-law 
system, and stating at great length the 
evils that had resulted from it. The poor- 
rate, they stated, had been rapidly in- 
creasing for the last ten years, and 
amounted at that time to nine shillings an 
acre, whilst poverty and pauperism were 
daily becoming greater and more widely 
spread. Hence, evils of the worst com- 
plexion arose as well to the landholders 
as to the paupers; heavy rates were im- 
posed upon the one—idleness, insubordi- 
nation,and crime increased with the other. 
The petitioners concluded by observing, 
that the system, if allowed to continue, 
would affect the whole body of agricul- 
tural labourers, and produce a state of uni- 
versal and inveterate idleness wholly in- 
compatible with the due cultivation of the 
soil. That was the state of things that 
existed in 1829, and it was impossible not 
to see that if such a system were allowed 
to go on, those idlers who would not 
labour on farms, but were employed by 
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day on the roads, and at night resorted to 
poaching, would, in the end, establish a 
system of terror, by which the overseers 
and farmers would be prevented from 
checking their career, and thus, whilst the 
morals and industrious habits of the la- 
bouring classes were destroyed on the one 
hand, the value of the property of the 
country was impaired on the other. He 
confined his illustrations at that moment 
more particularly to the county of Bed- 
ford, because it happened that he was 
better acquainted with it than any other ; 
and he had heard farmers in the county 
say, with regard to labourers out of 
employment, ‘‘ We could very well give 
them employment; but they are men 
of such bad habits and character, that 
if we were to let them into our farm- 
yards they would be sure to rob us.” 
This was the state of the agricultural la- 
bourers in many parishes in England prior 
to the passing of the Poor-law Amendment 
Act—a state most unnatural in this coun- 
try, because the disposition of English la- 
bourers was to work, and work hard, to 
earn an honest and independent liveli- 
hood. It was nothing but the vicious sys- 
tem which the hon. Member for Oldham 
wished to restore that had induced the 
naturally industrious labourers of England 
to abandon ;their former course of good 
husbandry, and to adopt the idle and pro- 
fligate habits which had latterly disgraced 
so large a portion of them. If he wanted 
proofs of that fact, he was abundantly 
supplied with them in all the reports of the 
Poor-law Commissioners, and in all their 
experience of the last three or four years 
during which, the Act, contrary to what 
might have been expected from the diffi- 
culties that stood in the way, had in many 
parts of the country been carried into full 
operation, It was found, indeed, that the 
difficulty of carrying the Act into operation 
was almost everywhere much less than 
could have been anticipated; and what 
was the reason? It was this—that the 
former system was bad in itself, and wholly 
inconsistent with the industrious habits of 
the people. Therefore, the new law being 
more in unison with the natural bent of 
the people the adoption of it became easy, 
and that which they had been told could 
not be carried into effect for many years, 
nor without great resistance, had, in many 
parts of the country, been carried into full 
effect, and with a degree of resistance only 
which hitherto had certainly not been very 
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formidable ; and he sincerely hoped that 
the resistance which the hon. Member for 
Oldham threatened them with in his happy 
valley would turn out to be of ano more for- 
midable character than that which they 
had already encountered. With respect 
to the union which comprehended the very 
district of which he had just read an ac- 
count, there was a report of the Poor-law 
Commissioners not yet published, but 
which would soon be delivered, showing 
the condition of that district at the com- 
mencement of the present year. He beg- 
ged to quote a passage from it :— 

“The board of guardians of the Ampthill 
union represent to us, that a reduction in the 
poor-rates has been effected to the extent of 
forty-five per cent; and this not by depriving 
the aged and infirm or helpless widow of any 
comfort, but rather, as can readily be proved, 
by conferring upon them many important bene- 
fits, and in truth increased allowances ; while 
on the other hand the habitual sturdy, able- 
bodied paupers’ habits of idleness have been 
put to the test by the offer of a well-regulated 
workhouse, where a comfortable maintenance 
is provided.” 


He was ready, as he had already stated, 
to submit to any inquiry on the subject, he 
was ready to appoint a Select Committee, 
to investigate the matter; but he must, at 
the same time, declare his own conviction 
that there never was a greater blessing con- 
ferred upon the great mass of the people 
of any country than that change of an 
old and abused system, which change, 
reducing very considerably expenses on 
the one hand, enabled the farmers and 
cultivators of the soil to employ more 
money in productive labour; whilst on the 
other it enabled the labourer to return to 
his ancient habits of independent industry, 
and induced him to look at present and for 
the future to his character, as the source 
of his profitable employment and well- 
being, and deterred him from continuing 
to be the degraded dependent on parish 
labour and parish pay. Although the 
hon. Member for Berkshire had under- 
taken to bring the subject of the Poor- 
law Amendment Act under the consi- 
deration of the House, it was, neverthe- 
less, obvious that he had hardly paid 
that attention to its operation, even in his 
own district, which a Gentleman incredu- 
lous of the well-working of the Bill ought, 
above all others, to have paid. There were, 
nevertheless, instances of gentlemen whose 
impressions or prejudices against the Bill 
had vanished when they came to acquaint 
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themselves with the mode in which it ope- 
rated. In the last report of the Poor- 
law Commissioners there was a particular 
instance of this. A gentleman named 
Grant, who had been of opinion that this 
act was of a most oppressive and tyran- 
nical character, and that under its pro- 
visions, the sick, the aged, and the infirm 


would be severely ill-treated, happened by | 
accident to be elected a guardian, and thus | 


to have a full opportunity of seeing what 
the operation of the Act really was. Ac- 
cordingly, having been some time in his 


’ . . | 
office of guardian, he wrote a very long 


letter of detail to the commissioners, 
stating that he had carefully watched the 


operation of the act; that he was con- | 


vinced of its beneficial effects; and that, 
so far from acting with severity or hard- 


ship upon the aged, infirm, or rich, it) 
placed them in a situation infinitely better | 


than any that they had ever previously en- 


joyed. He did not mean to say, that the 


hon. Member for Berkshire would have 
been convinced in the same m nner, but 
it would, at all events, have been quite as 
becoming in him if, previous to bringing 
forward a motion of this description—a 


motion the real object of which was, re. | 


peal the new Poor-law system—he had 
attended with something like interest or 
care to the working of that new system in 


his own neighbourhood. The union to} 
which the hon. Member belonged, and of 


which he was one of the guardians, had 
sent a report to the Board of Commis- 
sioners praising and recommending the 
operation of the Act, and pointing out the 
improvement it had wrought in the charac- 
ter and condition of the labouring class. 


But it appeared from the minute-book of 


the union that the guardians had held 
seventy-nine meetings, of which Mr. Wal- 
ter was present only at ten. The report 
states,— 


“He attended nine times between the sixth 
and sixteenth meetings, while the general ar- 
rangements were under discussion ; he was pre- 
sent again at the forty-third meeting, but, with 
that single exception, he has kept away from 
the board during the whole period in which 
the real business of the union has been trans- 
acted, namely,-—the relief of the paupers.” 


Was it possible that a Gentleman who set 
himself up as an opponent to the new 
Poor-law system—who set himself up as 
the great advocate of the poor—could see 
persons in his own district, within a few 


miles of his own residence, transacting 
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business relating to the poor, blindly per- 
suaded that they were relieving and doing 
good to the poor—was it possible that he 
could see them pursuing this mistaken 
course, and not attend the meetings—not 
to declaim against the Act as a vicious 
Act,—not to give himself the airs of a 
great legislator, but to interpose on the 
part of the poor, and to prevent their 
being treated in the manner the hon. 
Member had described? As he had al- 
ready stated, he couid not, on that occa- 





sion, attempt to follow the hon. Member 
through all the various cases he haé 
brought forward.’ He would, however, 
read a few extracts from some of the many 
addresses he had received upon the sub- 
| ject.—[Ilere the noble Lord read passages 
from two reports made from the Big- 
gleswade union, the Wickham union, the 
Royston union, and several others, in 
which it was stated, that the poor-rates 
| had been reduced from forty to fifty per 
cent., whilst the moral and physical con- 
| dition of the poor was materially and 
| strikingly improved.] He need not, he 
| thought, quote any more extracts from 
these addresses. Indeed, the only diffi- 
culty in the case, if he felt} at all jus. 
| tified in detaining the House at _as great 
| length as the hon. Member for Berkshire, 
| or the hon. Gentleman who seconded the 
motion, would be to compress within any 
moderate compass the voluminous mass of 
‘evidence with which he was furnished, 
| from persons of all classes—persons of the 
highest rank filling the situation of chair- 
man to these unions, and persons of the 
humblest rank, labourers, aware of the 
benefits they derived from the operation, 
and clergymen acting officially on the 
boards of many of the unions, all tending 
in the strongest manner to show the great 
advantages that had resulted from the 
measure. Not pretending to go at any 
length into the details with which he had 
been supplied, he would just state gene- 
rally, what appeared to have been the de- 
crease in the poor-rates within the last 
two or three years. In 1834 it appeared 
that the total amount expended for the re- 
lief of the poor was 6,300,0002.; in 1835 
it was 5,500,0002.; in 1836 it was 
4,700,0007. The total expenditure for 
the three years, therefore, was 16,500,0002. 
Had the expenditure continued the same 
as in 1834, the total expense would have 
been 18,900,0002., so that the total saving 
up to Mareh, 1836, would be 2, 100 0002. 
2L 
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The Commissioners added, that although 
the amount expended for the year ending 
March, 1837, conld not yet be ascere 
tained, it was, nevertheless, certain, that a 
further diminution had taken place. On 
comparing the expenditure of fifty-nine 
unions for the quarters ending Christmas, 
1835, and Christmas, 1836, it was found 
that for the first of these periods the ex- 
penditure amounted to 88,949/., whilst 
for the last ; it amounted only to 74,058/.; 
showing a diminution of seventeen per 
cent. It might, therefore, not unreason- 
ably be expected that the expenditure for 
the relief of the poor would not exceed 
4,000,000/. for the year ending March, 
1837, instead of 6,300,0001., its amount 
in 1834, One remarkable test of the bene. 
ficial operation of the new system had 
been lately afforded. During the preva- 
lence of the influenza, which unfortunately 
had occasioned so many deaths in all 
parts of the kingdom, it was generally 
found in the workhouses that the care 
taken of the poor, and the medical relief 
afforded to them, had made the mortality 
considerably less than could have been 
expected. Colonel A’Court stated, with 
respect to the medical relief given in 
Hampshire and Wiltshire,— 

“Since the prevalence of the influenza in 
my district, I have used every exertion per- 
sonally to visit the several unions in it, and I 
have already attended two-thirds of the boards 
of guardians. I am, therefore, enabled from 
authority to assure you, that in no single in- 
stance have [ heard of the slightest complaint, 
or neglect, or insufficiency of attendance on the 
poor onthe part of the medical gentlemen, 
who, though worn down with fatigue, appear 
to me to have performed their arduous duties 
in the most praiseworthy and exemplary man- 
ner.” 

As a further test of the management of 
the poor in the workhouses, they sent a 
circular letter to the twelve unions in Kast 
Kent, the workhouses of which together 
contained 2,200 inmates, one half bei ing 
aged and infirm, the other half principally 
children, inquiring what had been the 
mortality from the influenza, The return 
made to that circular letter showed that 
only seven paupers had died of that 
malady. He must say a few words with 
respect to the treatment in the workhouses 
so faras regarded the able-bodied. Itseemed 
to be imagined by those who complained 
of the operation of the Poor-law Bill that 
there ought to be provided in every work- 
house the means by which every working 
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man with his wife and family might be 
supported with the same comfort as a man 
in full employment. He thought this 
opinion was formed upon a false notion of 
the nature of the relief that ought to be 
given, It was not pretended by the authors 
of that Billthat when men who were able 
to work were found in the workhouses, 
they were to be treated in exactly the 
same manner as they would enjoy them- 
selves in their own separate cottages ; or 
(as it was assumed) that they were to be 
kept upon better diet, be better sheltered, 
and better clad, and enjoy more comforts 
and more liberty than the independent 
labourer. This would be holding forth to 
the independent industrious labourer a 
motive to be idle. It would be saying 
to him—“ If you labour you will live 
hardly, and your wife and family will 
be-ill supported by your earnings ; but 
if you choose to be idle and to come into 
the work-house, you shall there be better 
fed, sheltered, clothed, and provided for.” 
The intention of the Legislature in establish- 
ing the workhouse system could only be 
to say to the able-bodied labourer, “ It 
is your duty, it is your interest, to seek for 
work if it is to be found; and if work is 
not to be found, then, so far as saving you 
from destitution, so far as furnishing you 
with sufficient food and medical attendance 
goes, we will provide for you ; but we do 
not pretend to make your existence in the 
same degree comfortable as the existence 
of an independent workman.” ‘The ten- 
dency of the system adopted by the 
Legislature was not, he imagined, to have 
a vast number of able-bodied labourers 
kept idle in the work-houses or in the 
‘ bastiles,” as the hon. Member called 
them. The object of the system he con- 
ceived to be to make all men seek for work. 
Formerly it was a great advantage to the 
poor man to have a wife and family, 
because it gave him an additional claim on 
the parish ; but now if aman wished to 
support a wife and family, in order to do 
so with comfort he must seek for work 
and not go into the workhouse. That, 
infact, had been the result of the new 
system ; for in one of the most pauperised 
districts where the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners had carried the law most completely 
into effect, he meant East Kent, the result 
showe this to be the case. In East Ken 
out of 160,000 inhabitants, fifty-five had 
been the maximum of able-bodied labour 
ers in the workhouses at the same time. 
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But it was said that it was cruel to force 
the disabled and infirm into the work- 
house. This, he admitted, was a matter 
into which a committee might very properly 
inquire : that was to say, they might make 
inquiry with regard to the conduct which 
the Commissioners had pursued. He, 
however, believed that if any such inquiry 
were made, it would be found that the 
conduct of the Commissioners had been 
eminently prudent aud cautious upon 
this point. To those who said that the 
effect of the new law had been to send 
all the disabled and infirm into the work- 
house he had a most complete answer to 
give. He could refer to returns which had 
been received from eighty-eight unions, 
showing that the numberof in-door paupers 
was 8,850, while the number of out-door 
paupers was 54,417. In these eighty- 
eight unions nine-tenths of the disabled 
and infirm received out-door relief. ‘This 
was the working of that cruel system 
which was represented as making every 
person who was disabled and _ infirm, 
whatever might be his age, go into the 
workhouse. He was willing to confess 
his belief to be, that when the new system 
should be broughtinto full effect, out-door 
relief would be entirely abolished, except 
in cases of sickness and other special cases 
where it might be proper and wise to 
continue that mode of relief. Out-door 
relief ought not to constitute part of a 
permanent and general system. But while 
entertaining this opinion he still contended 
that in introducing the new system the 
Poor-law Commissioners had not pro- 
ceeded imprudeutly, rashly, or with 
harshness, but had with due caution and 
consideration endeavoured to effect the 
practical abolition of a system which had 
been so inveterate in all kinds of abuse. 
A question had been raised with regard 
to the kind of relief afforded in the work- 
house. Upon this point he had several 
testimonies which he would mention to 
the House. In the return from the Eastry 
Union it was stated that the amount of 
annual payments by the twenty-six parishes 
in the union for the year ending Christmas 
1836 for illegitimate children was fully 
3001; whereas there was not now a 
single instance of payment of illegitimate 
children, The amount of poor-rates 
collected in the same twenty-six parishes, 
for the year ending 25th March, 1835 was 
16,9601. The amount collected in the 
same twenty-six parishes in the year 
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ending 25th of December, 1836, 
8,965 : 


“The poor in the union workhouse the 
report continued, are amply provided for: 
their diet is wholesome, substantial, at the 
same time fully suflicient. Their cleanliness 
is a matter of great consideration; they 
receive the utmost attention, when needing it, 
from the very able medical Gentleman who 
superintends the medical department. Their 
clothing is suitable ; their moral and religious 
improvement duly attended to; and their 
general comforts most indubitably exceed by 
far what they could possibly enjoy elsewhere. 
The children of both sexes are reared and 
trained in a manner far surpassing those of 
independent labourers, generally being well 
attended to, having both schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress, and are properly instructed, 
both morally and religiously so: thus imbibing 
habits the reverse of what would most probe 
ably have possessed them, had they been at 
large.” 


And now with respect to another point, 
namely, the savings of the labourer. Un. 
der the old system, it was not the interest 
of the labourer to save money. If he did 
so, he was generally told that he could not 
receive relief from the parish. The con- 
sequence was, that he spent his money, 
and then he entitled himself to out-door 
relief, which out-door relief was a great 
object of desire with him. Since the pass- 
ing of the new Poor-law Act, however, a 
much greater disposition of saving had 
been manifested among the labourers. 
He would take the liberty of reading an 
extract from a letter which had been re-. 
ceived from a gentleman with whose name 
Members were well acquainted, and whose 
authority, he considered, was of more 
weight than that of the hon. Member for 
Berkshire. It was from a letter written by 
the well-known Poor-law reformer, Mr. 
Whateley, of Cookham, He said :— 


“At Cookham they have called for a rate of 
3d. in the pound, instead of one, as it used to 
be, at 2s. 6d.; and when the snow was five 
and six feet deep, I contrived to walk to the 
savings’ bank at Maidenhead (though I was 
more than three hours in performing the jour- 
ney of three miles), being the bearer of 104, 13s. 
to deposit there against the exigencies of the 
next winter. This sum was contributed by the 
poorest of the poor, and collected in pence. 
Ilad it been suggested to any one of these 
depositors a few years ago, that they might 
contrive to save a penny, the suggestion would 
have been considered an insult ; now it would 
he equally insulting to suspect that their con- 
tributions could at all inconvenience them 
such is the change of feeling.” 
gy Se 
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I do (said the noble Lord) very humbly 
and respectfully recommend to the hon, 
Member for Berkshire the example of Mr. 
Whateley. I am sure if he would attend 
to his own union, and goa little more fre- 
quently to the Board of Guardians; if he 
would advise hislabourers to lay by money; 
and if two or three years hence he should 


be able to come down to the House and | 
say, that he had done as much good as | 
Mr. Whateley, I think he will deserve the | 


thanks of this House for his praiseworthy 
exertions. He would read but one more 
extract, and that was from a communica- 
tion received from a gentleman who 
had only recently become acquainted 
with the workings of the Poor-law Act. 


It was from Mr. Woolley, a gentleman of 


great skill as a land-surveyor, and who 
had been appointed an assistant tithe com- 
missioner, The statement of this gentle- 
man was contained in a letter to Mr, 
Gulson :-— 


“T wanted to talk with you on the almost 
magical effect I find produced by the new Poor- 
laws in the south. There I had seen the evil 
in its ‘riotings’; I saw no chance but ruin or 
change — prompt, effectual, decided, radical 
change; I began to fear the thing had been 
pushed too far, the remedy too long deferred ; 
but I am perfectly delighted to find that I was 
mistaken. The change has been made, and the 
effect is more than any one cou!d have hoped. 
I have, in my professional engagement as as- 
sistant tithe Commissioner, been much in Sus- 
sex and the weald of Kent. 
effect on the poor-rates, the character of the 
population, the improvement of the land—such 
achange! I have talked with all sorts of per- 
sons, ofall sorts of opinions, on other subjects, 
and have heard but one opinion on this—that 
the measure has saved the country. Iam sick 
of the pitiful cry attempted to be raised against 
the measure, and especially at the supposed 
inhumanity of it. Let any man see the straight- 
forward walk, the upright look of the labourer, 
as contrasted with what was before seen at 
every step in those counties. The sturdy and 


idle nuisance has already become the useful, | 


industrious member of society. No man who 
has not looked well into human nature, and the 
practical working of the wretched system of 
pauperism, can form an idea how different is 
sixpence earned by honest industry, and six- 
pence wrung from the pay-table of a parish- 
officer. I am fully convinced that the measure 
has doubled the value of property in many 
parts of the kingdom. This is important ; but 
pounds, shillings, and pence will not measure 
the value of the change in character which is 
already visible, and which, I am well con- 
vinced, will develope itself more and more.” 


This was from a practical man-~a man 
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accustomed to go over the country and 
converse with all sorts of persons in the 
pursuit of his profession; accustomed to 
see farmers and labourers, and therefore 
well able to judge of the matter of which 
he spoke. But the observations which 
Mr. Woolley made were not peculiar to 
him, neither were they confined to any 
particular political party. Te was happy 
to say, that persons of all opinions in 
politics had been found among the mem- 
| bers of the Poor-law unions, and that men 
of the strongest political opinions, whether 
| ultra-Tory, ultra-Radical, or anything else, 
i had taken the most active and beneficial 
| part to carry the new Poor-law into effect, 
|and of thereby doing the utmost good to 
| their neighbourhood. Well, then, seeing 
this, and seeing the principle of patriotism 
| with which these men have acted, he was 
| sick of the pitiful cry which had been raised 
| by persons who were either totally ignorant 
| of the operation of the Act, or had wilfully 
| blinded themselves to its effects, or were 
| industriously endeavouring, for some sinis- 
| ter purpose or other, to excite discontent 
| in the minds of the people by grossly ex- 
| aggerating the object and tendency of the 
| measure. The hon. Gentleman who 
| seconded this motion, spoke of petitions 
j that were about to be presented on this 
| subject, and, as far as he (Lord John 
| Russell) could learn, those petitions came 
‘from places where the Poor-law had not 
| been introduced. It was very easy for 
| persons to go into those places and talk of 
ithe tyranny of the Commissioners; to 
speak of the restrictions imposed on the 
|rate-payers, and describe how they were 
| bound down by the harsh mandates of the 
board; but all this was a gross misrepre- 
sentation of the Poor-law Act, the real 
object of which was to establish self- 
government—a principle found to be so 
useful in all matters of local concern, 
What was the case formerly? The idle 
labourer, complaining of the overseer who 
refused him relief, went to some distant 
magistrate and made out his false tale of 
distress. The magistrate, knowing nothing 
of the matter, made an order for relief, 
ignorant of what the effect would be. But 
what was now the case? The magistratewas 
now a member of the Board of Guardians; 
he met his brother guardians at the board, 
wherethey conferred together as to the ac- 
tual facts of each case; and where the 
pauper merited relief they granted it to him, 
while the impostor was detected and turned 
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adrift. Thus, matters were gone into by 
the board with practical sense and practi- 
cal judgment. ‘The consequence was, 
that a kind of local government was es- 
tablished, acting certainly under such 
general rules and general directions as the 
intelligence and experience of the Poor- 
law Commissioners had prescribed, but 
with respect to details, acting according 
to the judgment of the magistrates, 
the country gentlemen, the farmers, 
and the rate-payers connected with the 
district. This, in his opinion, was a 
good, a wholesome, and a rational system. 
This was a mode of local government by 
which he hoped that those abuses which 
formerly prevailed would never again 
occur. For his part he hoped he should 
never see the day when this House would 
countenance a motion such as the hon, 
Member for Oldham, at the close of his 
speech, had hinted at—a motion for re- 
pealing the Poor-law Amendment Act. 
He was ready to admit that there were 
questions into which a Committee could 
very properly inquire. They could inquire 
whether the Commissioners had acted to 
the best of their judgment. In this he 
was inclined to agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber who had brought forward the motion. 
With respect to one thing of which the 
hon. Member for Finsbury spoke last 
year, namely, with respect to the mode of 
medical tenders, and the pay for the at- 
tendance of medical officers, he would 
make one observation. ‘The intention of 
the Commissioners was (and it was a very 
right intention), that the Boards of Guar- 
dians should not show any favouritism by 
appointing particular persons, or by giving 
larger salaries than were necessary. He, 
therefore, considered the best way of acting 
was, that the boards should determine that 
tenders should be made for medical at- 
tendance, at the same time it should never 
bea rule that the lowest tender should be 
accepted. It would, however, afford a 
means of forming a notion of what tender 
might be accepted, having regard to the 
qualification of the person. But he owned 
that he doubted whether it would not be 
better for the guardians to determine (if 
upon inquiry it were practicable) what 
degree of medical relief should be given, 
and then to appoint a person to give that 
amount of medical relief. This was a 
point, however, upon which the Poor-law 
Commissioners might be right, they having 
investigated this subject from day to day, 
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and from week to week, with unceasing 
industry. ‘They were persons whose names 
were well known and deservedly respected 
—Mr. Frankland Lewis, Mr. Lefevre, and 
Mr. Nicholls ; they were persons known for 
their knowledge, for their intelligence, 
and, he must say, for their humanity. He, 
therefore, should hesitate very much before 
he thought that any opinion which men 
not so intelligent, and not so qualified for 
the task, might form on this subject, was 
superior or even equal to the opinion of 
those who had for a long time devoted 
their entire attention to it. At the same 
time there were matters (as he had before 
said) fit for inquiry before the Committee 
which he should have the honour of pros 
posing, and where he hoped the rea- 
sons, the opinions, and the authority 
of such men as Dr. Kennedy, Colonel 
A’Court, and others, would be lis- 
tened to with every attention. He was 
perfectly ready, for one, and he was sure 
that they were perfectly ready on their 
parts, to have such an inquiry. His 
conviction was, that the more this system 
was looked into, the more it would be con- 
firmed and strengthened in the opinion of 
the Parliament and of the country. He 
foresaw that it would be so confirmed ; 
and he should always consider it a matter 
of pride and satisfaction that he had a 
part in proposing such a measure. He 
begged to move, as an amendment, ‘‘ that 
a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the administration of the relief of the 
poor under the orders and _ regulations 
issued by the Commissioners appointed 
under the provisions of the Poor-law 
Amendment Act.” 

Colonel Wood said, that he should cer- 
tainly not vote for this inquiry with the 
intention to effect a repeal of the present 
law. If he might venture to say it without 
giving offence, he would observe, in re- 
ference to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Oldham, ‘‘ save me from my friends,’ 
for that speech had done more to damage 
the motion of the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire than anything else. He believed 
the hon. Member for Oldham had con- 
scientiously uttered his opinions, He 
could not think that the words of the 
amendment proposed by the noble Lord 
would give so extensive a range to 
inquiry @ as he thought it ought, and enter- 
taining the same opinion as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Berkshire, and wishing to give that 
inquiry as free a range as possible, he 
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thought that hon. Member was fully jus- 
tified in trying to attain that object, think- 
ing that the noble Lord intended to limit 
the inquiry much more than his speech 
seemed to imply. When the Poor-law 
Bill was passed, he thought few persons 
expected it was to be indiscriminately 
applied to every part of England, or that 
his Majesty’s Ministers would direct the 
whole of England and the principality of 
Wales to be divided into unions in order 
to carry the Act into effect throughout the 
whole country. If he understood the 
noble Lord’s amendment, it would not be 
competent for the Committee to inquire 
into this part of the application of the 
Act. He could not but think that the 
division of the north of England and in 
the principality of Wales into Poor-law 
unions was wholly and entirely unneces- 
sary. In the north of England and the 
principality of Wales, with which he was 
more particularly acquainted, the great 
evils that existed in the southern counties 
were not known; the wages of labour were 
not paid out of the poor-rates; the system 
of roundsmen, which was so ruinous to 
the country, and all that maladministra- 
tion of the law, were quite unknown there. 
He thought his Majesty’s Ministers de- 
served thanks for introducing a measure 
with the intention of providing a remedy 
for those evils where they did exist, but 
the application of it was not necessary 
where the evil was not felt. The work- 
house system was almost entirely unknown 
in Wales ; it was uncongenial to the habits 
of the people, and he was quite satisfied 
that if it were enforced there, if work- 
houses were built, and the poor were 
dragged away from their cottages and their 
friends to be thrust into those places which 
were so abhorrent to the feelings of the 
people, the measure would create general 
disgust in the principality. He was, 
therefore, anxious to have a clear under- 
standing as to whether the noble Lord 
intended to allow the Committee to go into 
that part of the subject, because, ifthere was 
to be no restriction of the inquiry in that 
respect, he should be disposed to entreat 
the hon. Member for Berkshire to with- 
draw hismotion. Hehad noright to urge 
that hon. Member to take that course, but 
he thought, if the noble Lord would con- 
sent to allow the inquiry to have that 
extensive range which he had suggested, 
that the object of the hon. Member would 
be in a great measure secured, Yet ifthe 
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hon. Member persisted in his motion, 
conceiving that he could not do otherwise 
with justice to the subject and to his own 
feelings, he (Colonel Wood) would cer- 
tainly vote with him. He would call the 
attention of the House to an extract from 
one of the instructional letters of the 
Poor-law Commissioners, The hon. 
Member read the extract—to the effect 
that no distinction was to be made between 
the deserving and the undeserving, but 
that destitution only was to form the 
ground of relief. Such was the order 
which had issued from the Home-oflice, 
but in this respect he thought the old 
system was better, for on a reference to 
Sturges Bourne’s Act it would be found 
that it was distinctly provided that magis- 
trates should order relief to the able-bodied 
poor, reference being also had at the same 
time to the character and conduct of the 
applicants, thus making a broad distinc- 
tion between the deserving and the unde- 
serving. If a Committee were appointed, 
he hoped this point would form a subject 
of inquiry and consideration. He would 
conclude by repeating, that he hoped the 
hon. Member for Berkshire would with- 
draw his motion. 

Mr. Harvey observed, that having pre- 
sented several petitions to the House, 
and one that day from an important por- 
tion of his constituents, who, from their 
situation, were able to speak with more 
propriety on the operation of the Bill, 
than some other persons, he could not 
suffer those petitioners to lie under the 
censure which the noble Lord had 
cast upon those, whom he charged with 
raising up a pitiful cry against the Poor- 
law Act. If there was any cry, it was 
the cry of humanity to that House, 
against one of the most cruel, heartless, 
relentless, and selfish Bills, that was ever 
devised and passed into a law. ‘The 
noble Lord had stated what no one 
doubted, that the operation of this Bill 
had been highly favourable to a certain 
class, that it had reduced the poor-rates 
from 6,000,0002. to 4,000,000/., and that 
it had doubled the value of property. Itwas 
so; noone doubted it; and the acceptance 
which that measure obtained, in the House 
and out of it, amongst a certain class, toge- 
ther with certain sympathetic circumstan- 
ces, that were very apparent in that House 
now, justified that opinion. But thiswasthe 
real question—had it operated with equal, 
or with any advantage to the other party, 
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to those who were to be the recipients of 
parochial relief? If it should turn out, 
on subsequent inquiry, that while pro- 
perty had been aggrandised in value, and 
a large deduction etlected in the amount 
of the poor-rates, a corresponding advan- 


tage had accrued to the people at large, | 


by reducing the income of the poor thirty- 
three per cent., which had been taken 
away from the aged and infirm, and help- 
less for the most part, then, he should 
say, that no one would hail with more 
satisfaction the result of such inquiry. 
But every one in the House ought readily 


to sanction a motion for that purpose, | 


because such was not the opinion of those 


who were the best judges of the measure, 


those who had witnessed its operation, 
and who were prepared to prove the cor- 
rectness of their opinion. He had stated 
that he had that day presented a petition 
from an important portion of his consti- 
tuents—not important from their nume- 


rical strength, but from the influence of 
their station, they being the guardians of 


the poor of one of the largest and most 
populous parishes in the metropolis—St, 


George’s, Southwark. They consisted of 


eighteen persons, who constiiuted the 
Board of Guardians of that parish, 
and who, as it must be known to every 
gentleman by whom the public papers 
were perused, had been among the most 
strenuous Opposers to this measure, and 
had remonstrated against the introduction 
of the Act into that parish, and still fur- 
ther against the character of those laws 
which they were compelled to administer ; 
and, without travelling into detail, or ex- 


posing himself and those whose cause he | 


advocated, to being charged with raising 
a pitiful and senseless cry against this 
measure, he would state to the House the 
reasons of the petitioners for the hostility 
they entertained towards it. The noble 
Lord had taken an advantage which dis- 
played the dexterity of the pleader, ra- 
ther than the candour of the statesman; 
he had assumed that, because the hon. 
Member for Oldham had seconded the 
motion for an inquiry, that therefore, as a 


necessary consequence, he was seeking to | 


obtain the repeal of the Poor-law Act. 
What was that but acknowledging that a 
free and full inquiry would produce that 
effect? But was it not a boast of the 


noble Lord, that instead of such a result, | 


it would have the effect of soothing hos- 
tility, and creating a general impression 
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that the law was for the benefit of all? 
What consistency, then, did the noble 
Lord display in offermg any opposition to 
the motion of the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire? Because the hon. Member had 





said, that an inquiry would lead to the 
disclosure of certain facts, which might 
probably bring about a repeal of the law, 
therefore the noble Lord had assumed at 
once, that the object in view was a repeal 
of the law, and nothing less. He must 
repeat, that such an argument partook 
rather of the dexterity of the pleader, 
then that ofthe candour of the statesman. 
But the petition which he had presented 
frora the guardians of St. George’s, South- 
wark, had prayed for the object submitted 
to the House—the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into the operation 
of this measure, and the chief reason for 
preferring such a prayer to the House 
was, their experience of the bad effects 
'of its administration. When hon. Gens 
tlemen said they had given this Bill their 
sanction, they should recollect they hardly 
knew what they did sanction, because that 
Bill was hurried through the House ith 
singular and unaccountable rapidity, un 
dergoing little or nodiscussion. He ven- 
tured to repeat, that there never was a 
measure sO sweeping in its object, and 
affecting so many millions of the 
subjects of these realms, passed with so 
much precipitaney, and so little discus. 
sion, Sut, be that as it might, hon. 
Gentlemen who had given that measure, 
if they pleased, their most disinterested 
support, their most deliberate considera- 
tion, with no other anxiety than to better 
the condition of the poor, never contem- 
plated that the result would be the saving 
of 2,000,000/. in 6,000,000/., and 
doubling the value of their estates, never 
suffering such pitiful feelings to cross 
their minds, but being wholly influenced 
by a desire to improve the condition of 
the poor, and labouring men could now 
with the most perfect consistence, if they 
thought proper to do so, discover abun- 
dant reason to suspect the accuracy and 
| propriety of the various rules and regu- 
| lations which had been promulgated from 
the Board of Commissioners, under the 
authority of that Bill. It was the first 
time that ever such enormous powers as 
those Commissioners exercised, were de- 
puted to any three other men. They 
might merit even more than the high 
dignity which had been conferred on 
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them, but he must say, that neither they, 
nor any other three men, ought to have 
the power of making and administering 
laws affecting all the property, and the 
greater portion of the population of the 
kingdom. His constituents had felt 
themselves placed in a humiliating situa- 
tion, in consequence of being called on to 
be the humble administrators of this law, 
for be it remembered, that those guardians 
might be composed, for aught he or any 
one else knew, of men who were suffi- 
ciently competent to fill the office per- 
haps of chief Commissioner, or at least 
of those about him; yet they felt that 
they had nothing to do but to follow those 
directions which the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners thought proper to issue, without 
any appeal to their own judgment, or 
opinion as to the peculiarity of the cir- 
cumstances of the case before them. But 
such was not the design, nor was it ever 
even intended to be the design, of the 
office of overseer, churchwarden, or 
guardian of the poor; and it was there- 
fore, that those men who had been elected 
to the office of guardian by their fellow- 
citizens, on account of their competency, 
protested against the arbitrary interposi- 
tion and domination of the Poor law 
Commissioners. But the noble Lord had 
gone to the fullest extent as the advocate 
of this measure, and justice must be done 
to him for the firmness with which he 
opposed and denounced what he called 
the pitiful feeling which was evinced 
towards it. He had laid down the broad 
rule consistently with the resolution of the 
Commissioners, that destitution, the most 
pitiful and absolute destitution, must be 
considered as the sole and exclusive 
ground of relief; and though it had been 
said, that a greater number of persons 
were receiving out-door relief at the pre- 
sent moment, than there was to be found 
in the workhouses, it should be borne in 
mind, that this state of things did not 
arise from any dictate of humanity, or 
influence of Christian feeling, but from 
the fact that the Poor-law Commissioners 
had not yet caused to be erected a suffi- 
cient number of workhouses of adequate 
capaciousness to receive the poor. Butit 
was arule, that as fast as these bastiles, 
as they had been very appropriately 
called, were erected, they were to be peo- 
pled by those persons who applied for 
out-door relief. Who were those persons ? 


The noble Lord had told the House that 
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this Act not only worke well for property 
and its possessors, but that it kindled a 
spirit of independence and self-satisfac- 
tion in the industrious poor; but let the 
question be asked, from whence that great 
saving of 2,000,000/., of money deducted 
in two years from the amount of 
6,000,0002. had come? It must have 
produced a great effect somewhere, and 
when it was considered that it formed so 
large an item in the income of the poor, 
it was scarcely possible to hear it men- 
tioned, without believing that it had been 
wrung from the poor by this cruel and 
arbitrary law. [‘ No, no.”] He said 
“yes,” but other Gentlemen said “ no ;” 
the proof, however, was to be found in 
the facts. He had presented a petition a 
few days ago from Kendal, signed by 
1,600 persons, and he then ventured to 
give some reasons for agreeing to the 
prayer of that petition. One of those 
reasons was, that the poor were not repre- 
sented in that House, and it should be 
remembered, that the labouring poor were 
the authors of all their wealth; without 
their industry their estates would be 
tenantless, and their rent-rolls mere 
ciphers. In presenting the petition from 
Kendal, he had called the attention of the 
House, by way of illustration, to some 
facts well worthy of their attention, and 
now he would observe, that there was every 
reason to believe, that a large portion of 
the saving of which the noble Lord 
boasted, was the result of an arbitrary and 
heartless appeal to the aged and infirm, to 
decide between no relief, and confinement 
in aunion workhouse. He had read a list 
of old men, patriarchs, and old women 
of eighty cr ninety years, who had fer- 
tilised the fields of the landowners in 
past time by their ceaseless labours, 
but who had received in the time of 
their infirmity 2s,, and some 2s. 6d. a- 
week. What did the Commissioners do 
through their agents? These poor crea- 
tures hobbled up to the table of authority, 
and there they were told that unless they 
were prepared to throw back 6d. out of 
2s., to add to the mighty fund transferred 
to the landed aristocracy—unless they 
were prepared to give up twenty-five per 
cent.—let those gentlemen hear that who 
so boldly resisted the giving up of ten per 
cent. when it was demanded out of their 
incomes—those poor creatures were called 
upon either to give up twenty-five per 
cent, out of their miserable pittance, or 
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take up their abode in those mansions 
which had been prepared for their comfort 
and rest. Was not that a fit subject for 
inquiry? Did they not feel themselves 
bound to investigate into the effects of a 
law so unworthy of a Christian country, 
and of any Government that presided over 
it? But the noble Lord, in his anxiety 
to tell them what had been saved, had 
committed an error. Allow him to say 
that the noble Lord had overstated the 
mark, because the whole quota of the 
poor-rates was but 6,000,000/., and it had 
been reduced to something more than 
4,000,000/., and the noble Lord had led 
the House to imagine that the whole 
saving had arisen under the administration 
of the new system; but it was quite the 
reverse, because it would be found on 
inquiry that very extensive savings had 
been effected by judicious improvements 
in parishes which belonged to no unions, 
and in which the new system had not been 
introduced. Here, then, was a funda- 
mental error which required correction. 
The noble Lord had presumed that every 
opponent of the Poor-law Bill must ne- 
cessarily contend that there were no 
defects under the administration of the 
old law. That was quite a mistake; 
there were many defects; but they were 
not the offspring of the law itself, but of 
a system which had become lax in its 
operation in the progress of time. But 
the evils of that system were never de- 
claimed against by those who supported 
the new one, so long as everything went 
on agreeably to their own feelings with a 
kind of false success. During the period 
when the returns laid on the table of that 


House stated the Poor-rates to be upwards | 


of 8,000,0002., while their rents were paid, 
and their corn fetched a high price, and 
they basked in the sunshine of prosperity, 
who ever heard anything said about pro- 
moting the comforts of the poor? Butas 
soon as they found by numerical experi- 
ence and financial testimony that some- 
thing must be done to protect their own 
interest—when they were told by their 
tenants that on going over their accounts 
they found rent to be the largest item, 
tithe to be a great item, and poor-rates an 
increasing item, where did they, the 
country gentlemen and landed aristocracy 
he meant, look for relief? Nothing was 
done, no committee of inquiry was called 
for to investigate into the state of rents or 
the depression of tithes—no, but they 
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turned round and found a ready relief in 
the arms of the helpless poor, and found 
succour among those who had not power 
sufficient to make themselves feared, and 
had no representatives in that House. It 
was not his wish to throw unjustifiable 
biame upon any set of men, but he could 
not help saying that all the evils of the 
present Bill which the poor endured were 
the result of their conduct towards those 
unwilling and helpless victims of it. He 
would lay down as an axiom, as firm as 
nature, and as ample as heaven, that every 
man that lives had a right to live on the 
soil. If, by their conventional arranges 
ments, such a thing was rendered imprac- 
ticable, but they were reaping the advan- 
tage of it, they were bound to indemnify 
the poor, and protect them from every evil 
entailed upon them by a system to which 
they were not a party, and which was not 
intended for the benetit of any but those 
who made it. Were they, then, to be told 
that this provision of nature, which runs 
through all the lines of a bountiful Crea- 
tor, was to be turned into a spirit of per- 
secution, and that those who happened to 
be poor were to be the objects of punish- 
ment and degradation—tor punishment 
the present system undoubtedly was? 
What were the punishments at the present 
moment? That delinquents should be 
sent to prison for seven, fourteen, or 
twenty-one days; when the crime wa of 
a deep character, that they should be 
placed in solitude, and that they should 
have bread and water for their provision, 
in the hope that their correction might 
lead to their moral improvement. But 
how did they serve the poor, the aged, 
the patriarchs of the land? Their orders, 
for he had read them, declared that no 
relief should be administered out of the 
workhouse, It was nothing to say, that 
there were relaxations; that arose only 
from a want of sufficiency of accommo- 
dation. But the decrees had gone forth, 
and as fast as they could carry them into 
effect, workhouses were to arise in every 
part of the kingdom—workhouses, prisons 
substantially, houses of correction were 
not more so, and the discipline was to be 
of the same character as that which dis« 
tinguished the penalcode. Let the House 
look at some of the provisions which this 
fourth estate of the realm, the Poor-law 
Commissioners had promulgated, and 
which were binding as any statute which 
had received the sanction of the three 
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estates. 
enacted that there should be no relief but 
under circumstances of 
emergency; that no relief under such 
circumstances should be administered out 
of the walls of the prison; 
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Those rules or laws positively | 


the extremest | 


and that it | 


should be of such a nature that it was im. | 
possible to make it less or of a worse | 


character, if we were dispensing it to the 
criminal. The gallant colonel referred to 
a resolution which had received the sanc- 
tion of the noble Secretary for the Home 
Department. It was there laid down, in 
answer to the application and remon- 
strance of a Board of Guardians, that they 
were to give no relief within the walls of a 
workhouse, which should have any refer- 
ence to the merit, the delinquency, or 
even the vices of the parties. ‘They were 
to give to the most vicious all that they 
could mete out to the most meritorious. 
In short, they were confounding all the 


f COMMONS} 


great distinctions of moral propriety and | 


vicious habits; and yet the noble Lord 


presumed to contend that all this was 
popular, acceptable to the people, and | 


likely to establish a feeling of inde- 
pendence. 


would deserve to be called any- 


The people of this country | 


thing but independent if they should sub- | 


mit tamely to such a system. There 


might be a feeling at present of tacit ac- | 
quiescence arising from circumstances of | 
evidence from intelligent guardians how 
| the system had worked, and how it in- 


passing prosperity, but when they had 
introduced the system to act on great 


masses, and broughtit into play in all its | fluenced 


contemplated severity, the noble Lord | 


would find that not only in the peaceful | 


vale, but on the mountain top, and in all 
the manufacturing districts — in fact, 
wherever humanity had a heart to bleed, 


the principle of such a measure would be | 


universally repudiated. Now was the time 
when inquiry should be made in the most | 


searching and scrutinising spirit. He 
hardly knew what the noble Lord meant 
when he said that his amendment in- 
vited the most searching inquiry. The 
amendment which he moved and the 
speech he uttered were certainly at vari- 
ance with each other. As he read the 
words of the motion, they seemed only to 
point to an inquiry into the administra- 
tion of the funds by the Commissioners— 
that was to say, the rules, the orders, 
the laws, were to be taken as_ in- 
controvertible, and the inquiry was only 
to extend into the mode and manner of the 
distribution of the funds, There was no 


| 
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need for such an inquiry. They all knew 
how that part of the system had been ad- 
ministered — with the most barbarous 
and heartless severity. He only wished 
that some of those hon. Gentlemen whom 
some accident had thrown into’ that 
House, and who supported such a resolu- 
tion as this, might be thrown for a season 
into one of those buildings, which would 
perhaps moderate them into decency, and 
render them fit representatives for that, if 
not for any other place. For his own part, 
he believed if the House occupied seven 
days and seven nights with this discussion, 
they would not bestow upon it a consider- 
ation at all out of proportion to its merits 
and importance. Upwards of 2,000,000 
of their fellow subjects were deeply and 
personally interested in it ; it affected their 
feelings, it involved their interests. It 
was due to them-—it was due to their 
petitions—it was due to their prejudices-— 
it was due to their ignorance, if they 
pleased so to call it, that the amplest and 
most searching inquiry should take place. 
It was important the House should know 
what the noble Lord precisely meant by 
his amendment. He was quite satisfied 
if the noble Lord admitted that it would 
be competent to inquire into the appro- 
priateness of the different resolutions and 
orders which had been made and carried 
into effect—if they were permitted to hear 


their own minds and_ those 
the investigation would be 
at once honest and useful. But, if into 
the Committee which the noble Lord 
might nominate, no one should be allowed 
to enter who presumed to have any unbe- 
coming disinclination to the present sys- 
tem, however they might be looked up to 
by the people, and representing howso- 
ever large constituencies deeply interested 
in the question—if the Committee were 
to be a packed Committee, the terms of 
the inquiry being restricted, it would only 
be adding insult to the injury the measure 
had already inflicted. But he was not so 
inclined to receive the noble Lord’s speech ; 
he tooked at his speech more than to the 
resolution itself. Before sitting down he 
was anxious to state, that when the Poor- 
law Bill was under the consideration of 
the House, although he had not given 
the subject that attention which its im- 
portance now appeared to deserve, he did 
vote for the measure; accompanying, 


around them, 
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however, that vote with this expression, as 
its reason—that he supportedit under the 
conviction that they could not maintain 
the Poor-law AmendmentuBill and the 
Corn Laws conjointly. An why did he 
say so? By and by, when they came to 
balance the 2,000,000Z. stated to have been 
saved as the result of the measure, he was 
much inclined to think, they would find 
it on the other side. Because, if they 
once said to an industriouus man, youth- 
ful in years, vigorous in health, in incli- 
nation willing of all things to work, and 
only desiring to be compensated for his 
labour—if they said to such a man when 
he was not in a condition to find employ- 
ment, ‘“* You can have no relief but by 
going to the workhouse—the rival of the 
county gaol, where you will find the same 
diet assigned to the criminal as to your- 
self; where, if you are married, you must 
go with your family—and when you get 
there you will not even have the poor com- 
fort of intercourse—where, finding your- 
selves the participators of the same incon- 
veniences, you may become reconciled by 
common sympathy—the father to take up 
his bed with the sturdy beggar, the wife 
torn from the tenderest ties and placed in 
a separate apartment, and the children, 
if upwards of seven years of age, the 
forced inmates of another prison-house ;” 
— if they once said this to a man capable 
and willing to work, that such must be 
his lot when disease or absence of em- 
ployment overtake him, had he not a right 
to say, “If you throw me back on my 
Jabour, which is my property, at all events 
you have no right to pass a law which 
shall diminish its value when converted 
into produce?” The Jabouring man is 
obliged to expend 6s. out of his 10s. for a 
lump of bread, which but for their laws he 
would get for 3s. and 6d. How hardly, 
then, did their unequal and arbitrary tax- 
ation bear on this class of the people! He 
hoped the hon. Member for Berkshire 
would not be deterred from pressing his 
inquiry, of all others the most important, 
and which, in his opinion, was intimately 
connected with the Poor-law. He did not 
know, in altered circumstances, what 
trammels might be thrown around him, 
but it was his duty to show to the House 
and to the country, how, after having 
plundered the man of his means of sup- 
port by means of the Poor-law, they 
should at the same time rob him of one 
half of his property. Industry was as 
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much property as acres, It was that 
which gave permanence, stability, and 
increase to all other property. Upon the 
article of tea alone, he saw from official 
returns the amount of duty was upwards 
of 4,000,000/., and that upon malt of 
5,000,000/., making 9,000,000/., more 
than one-third of the interest of the na- 
tional debt, thrown on the labour of the 
working community. Now, could it be 
said, as of the duty on tobacco and spirits, 
that those articles were demoralizing—for 
tea to women and beer to men were as in- 
nocent as essential articles of general con- 
sumption? Of this he was assured, that 
they could not maintain the present sys- 
tem of arbitrary and unequal taxation, the 
Poor-law and the Corn-law Bill co-existing 
at the same time. He could not sit down 
without thanking the House for the exem- 
plary and honourable attention which 
throughout the discussion had been paid 
to this subject. 

Mr. Sergeant Goulburn: However re- 
luctant at all times to obtrude himself 
upon the attention of the House, co Id 
not content himself with giving a silent 
vote upon this question. It appeared to 
him a subject of very vital importance, in 
which the feelings of all classes of the 
community, and he could speak particu- 
larly with regard to his own constituents, 
were deeply interested. He had the 
honour of presenting a petition that night, 
signed by 2,600, comprising almost all 
the respectability of the town, which he 
represented, coinciding with him in poli- 
tics; and the hon. Member for Surrey 
(Major Beauclerk) a few nights since had 
presented another petition from that town, 
subscribed by a large number of those 
who differed from him in political opi- 
nions; and he was sure he was speaking 
their sentiments, in common with very 
many persons in this country, when he 
said there were many parts of this subject 
with respect to which there ought to be a 
full, fair, and most searching inquiry. It 
struck him as a remarkable fact, that 
whereas the amendment of the noble Lord 
fell far short of his speech, undoubtedly 
the hon. Member for Oldham and the 
hon. Member for Southwark greatly went 
beyond the purport of the motion of the 
hon. Member for Berkshire, of which they 
were the supporters. It seemed to him 
that it would be very advisable if some 
middle course could possibly be devised. 
As he understood the terms of the noble 
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Lord’s proposition, the Committee would 
be restricted from going into any inquiry 
as to the principle of any part of the 
measure whatever; and that wasa limi- 
tation to which he, for one, could not 
bring himself to submit. He wanted a 
full, fair, searching inquiry into very many 
points of the principle of this measure. 
He wished to know how it bore upon the 
aged, the infirm, and particularly the sick. 
He wished to inquire into the working 
of those clauses, commonly called the 
bastardy clauses, with respect to which 
the noble Lord had not stated anything; 
and he, for one, was anxious to hear 
whether the Committee would be debarred 
from inquiring into and considering the 
propriety of their continuance. He agreed 
with the noble Lord in the commendation 
he had bestowed upon that part of the 
Bill which related to the able-bodied 
labourer compelling him to work, at all 
events not to be idle at the expense of 
others; but it did not follow that he ap- 
proved equally or at all of that part of the 
system which placed the aged, the infirm, 
and, above all, the sick, so frequently in 
circumstances of extremest hardship. 
With regard to medical treatment alone, 
the noble Lord said, he did not see why a 
man who could not maintain himself should 
receive better medical attendance than he 
could have at home, But with great de- 
ference, he ventured to think that a man 
reduced by poverty, without any fault it 
might be of his own, and when sickness 
and infirmity assailed him, was entitled to 
the best medical assistance that could be 
procured. ‘The rule, however, was pre- 
cisely the reverse under the present system. 
In the petition which he presented it was 
stated that the office being farmed out to 
the lowest bidder, one of two things in- 
variably happened, either it was given to 
some individual of nominal eminence, who 
devolved on some inferior person the care 
of the poor, or a young practitioner re- 
quired it, who frequently learned his pro- 
fession at the expense of the poor. In 
that state of things, he asked, were they 
to be at liberty to inquire into the prin- 
ciples of the Bill, or were the principles 
at all events to be upheld, and were they 
only to be allowed to inquire into the 
practical administration of the law by the 
Commissioners? If that was all they had 
to do, he saw no necessity whatever for the 
inquiry. He knew the Commissioners to 
be gentlemen of the highest honour and 
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most humane feelings. But that was not 
the question. The real question was what 
was the law—what were the principles on 
which it proceeded, and how it should be 
applied in all cases? He should vote for 
the motion of the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire, although he did not altogether 
subscribe to all the sentiments of those 
who had supported it, because if his Com- 
mittee were granted a full, fair, and satis- 
factory inquiry must be the result; 
whereas, looking at the words of the noble 
Lord’s motion rather than his speech, the 
investigation might be stopped on the 
most important points, 

Mr. Hume bad been anxious to speak 
after the hon. Member for Southwark, 
because it appeared to him that the hon. 
Member was mixing up with his speech 
matters entirely foreign to the subject, and 
likely to lead the House from the matter 
before them. If the hon. Member at a 
fitting time would bring before the House 
the subjects either of the operation of the 
Corn-laws on the industry of the country, 
or of the unequal mauner in which taxa- 
tion pressed on the poorer classes, he would 
find no man more anxious than he to sup- 
port the propriety of reviewing the whole 
of these questions. But the impression 
which the hon. Member appeared desirous 
to convey was, that the new Poor-law had 
the same effect in bearing on the industry 
of the country which Corn-laws and un- 
equal taxation had. It appeared to him 
that such was in no respect the case, and 
that the epithets which the hon. Member 


jhad used in designating the measure— 


epithets which it had been much better to 
have withheld—were altogether apart from 
the real merits of the case. He (Mr. 
Hume) had voted for that measure because 
he found that the poorer classes of the 
community—those who lived by their in- 
dustry—were, in consequence of the abuses 
which had existed under the former work 
ing, rapidly sinking in the scale of society. 
The system of indiscriminate relief had 
worked great evil. He thought the hon, 
Gentleman and his hon. Friend had not 
done fairly in quoting the acts of cruelty 
that had taken place. It was notorious 
that acts of cruelty in the administration 
of the Poor-laws before this measure 
passed might have been selected from 
every week in the year. He repeated, 
then, that it was not fair to select 
evils now as evidence of the bad work- 
ing of the Act when before it passed 
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evils existed, and toa much greater ex- 


tent. The question was, whether the 
principles of the measure were cor- 
rect, and whether they had been _ pro- 


perly carried out by the Commissioners. 
The powers they had vested in the Com- 
missioners were undoubtedly of an extra- 
ordinary character, but the evils to be 
remedied were equallyextensive and alarm- 
ing; and they were now in a condition to| 
inquire into the manner in which they had | 
exercised them. Ifhe thought the inquiry 
was to be limited in any way, so as not to 
include the principle of the Bill, and the 
application of that principle, he, for one, 
would not support it. He was for 
the fullest and most complete inquiry. 
[Major Beauclerk : Then, why support an 
amendment ?} He should support the 
amendment of the noble Lord, because the 
original motion was moved and seconded 
by Gentlemen who declared themselves 
hostile to the Bill. The hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Berkshire, had done every- 
thing in his power, for the last three years, 
to damage the Bill, and resist its operation. 
He had declared himself hostile to the 
principle of the Bill again and again. In 
a Committee of which he had the manage- 
ment, they could not expect a fair inquiry 
into the principle or working of the Bill; 
everything would be done to overturn it at 
once. His seconder, too (the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham), had opposed the Bill 
originally; he was one of the twenty who 
voted against it. Te believed the hon. 
Member was strictly honest in his views ; 
but when he stated, that he had advised 
the Act should be resisted, that he had 
called upon those over whom he had any 
influence to use force against force, and 
not to carry its provisions into effect ; and 
that, happen what would, they should never 
be introduced into his happy valley, was it 
possible for those who approved of the 
principle of the Bill to consent to gointo a 
Committee, leaving the direction of it in 
the hands of such uncompromising oppo- 
nents of the Bill in every shape and form ? 
But he understood the noble Lord to 
pledge himself, by his speech, to admit 
every inquiry that should not go to repeal 
the Bill. His hon. Friend complained, 
that destitution had been laid down as the 
principle on which relief should be given. 
He always understood that it was the 
principle of the 43rd of Elizabeth, which 
was acted on at the present day; and was 
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a principle so well founded? His hon. 
Friend said he had presented a respectable 
petition, complaining of the operation of 
the Act, from the vestry of St. George’s, 
Southwark. He recollected only last year 
this same vestry finding fault with the 
Commissioners for having enforced certain 
regulations they had passed respecting the 
sale of bread. What was their complaint 
against the Bill?) They complained not of 
the quantity of the bread, nor of the 
quality, but they were dissatisfied because 
it was supplied by contract. Bread was 
furnished by contract at a cheaper rate, 
and equally good in quality. Fivepence 
per quartern was, he believed, the contract 
price; but the be ikers of the parish used to 
obtain 7d. for it. Ifthis single act was an 
evidence of their general proceedings, their 
petition was worthy of very little attention. 
He said very little, because all petitions 
were worthy some; but the weight of 
petitions and the weight of evidence on the 
other side was worthy of, at least, an equal 
degree of consideration. He did not deny 
that there might be great improvements 
suggested in the present system by the 
proposed inquiry, but that inquiry ought 
to be conducted with a view not to over- 
throw, but to amend; not to destroy, but 
to improve. His hon. Friend said, that 
two millions of persons formerly received 
out-of-door relief, and he (Mr. Hume) 
believed that the gin-shop and the beer- 
shop used to obtain the larger portion of 
the funds so disposed, instead of the poor 
families that ought to have received it. 
The Act deprived the gin-shops not only 
of the tax which the poorer rate-payers 
paid, but put an effectual stop to the ac- 
companying idleness and dissipation. If 
the testimony could be believed which was 
afforded by the different unions in favour 
of the Bill, it appeared that instead of the 
reduction which had taken place in the 
pecuniary allowances having been attended 
with that general distress which was at- 
tributed to it, a very great improvement 
had taken place, both in the physical and 
moral condition of the poor. He thought 
that his hon. Friend had not acted with 
candour in designating the Act as an Act 
which groun the poor man. He believed 
it as much calculated to benefit the poor 
man as the rich; he believed that it would 
improve the moral condition of the poor, 
and encourage industrious habits; and he 
hoped his hon. Friend did not mean to 
abolish the distinction which ought always 
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to be preserved between industry and 
idleness. He believed the Act had worked 
most beneficially for the great majority of 
those who received relief. Were they not 
bound to protect those who occupied a 
station in society just above that of the 
poor man, from paying money for the sup- 
port of the dissolute and the idle? Inthe 
Poor-law Administration Act, this principle 
was decidedly laid down—the principle 
that destitution, he should rather say want, 
alone ought to entitle to relief. He com- 
plained, therefore, that his hon. Friend 
had not taken that view of the subjectwhich 
he ought tohave done, and had putthecase 
in an unfair light. Ifhe recollected right, 
the discussion which this measure received 
had been most bitterly pounced upon by 
certain public journals ; the alarm had been 
sounded by The Times a month before the 
Bill passed into a law; and it had con- 
tinued, day by day, attempting to terrify 
the people into opposing it. He was 
surprised that a man of his hon. Friend’s 
discernment could be misled by _ its 
alarmist cry. He considered the passing 
of the Act as a great triumph over the 
attempts which the journals made to render 
it an object of hatred and loathing to the 
public. Those journals had attempted to 
write down the measure; they had pro- 
phesied they would be able to write it 
down; and up to this moment they had 
carried on their rancorous opposition to it, 
retailing every story that could injure it, 
however improbable, and no doubt invent- 
ing some. He had himself seen stories, 
which had been contradicted from au- 
thority, repeated again and again. He 
had no doubt that, on examining the 
volume which the hon. mover had read to 
the House that evening, if name, time, and 
place were given, it would be found to 
consist of the rakings of The Times for the 
last twelvemonth. If the Commissioners 
had not properly exercised the powers 
intrusted to them by the Act, the Com- 
mittee proposed by the noble Lord would 
point out in what respects they had failed 
to do so, and it would be the duty of the 
House to correct their errors. Notwith- 
standing all the opposition to the Act in 
particular quarters, he was happy to say 
that it was generally popular in the coun- 
try. He would be the last to treat the 
sick or the aged with severity, and when 
the Bill was passing through that House, 
he had said that a change of such immense 
importance could not be carried into effect 
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without great suffering to individuals; but 
he had maintained at the same time, that 
the Commissioners and the guardians must 
be left to the exercise of the discretion 
with which they were vested, in order to 
make that hardship as light as possible. 
The hon. Gentleman who seconded the 
motion, had asked him, how he could 
support the hon. Members for Bath and 
Liskeard in their opinion of the advantages 
of local administration, while he sanctioned 
this measure? Now, he contended that 
the Act established a sytem of local ad- 
ministration, and the only drawback to it 
was, that the accumulative votes given to 
the rate-payers rendered its operation 
uncertain. He admitted the existence of 
ex officio guardians to be an evil; he 
believed they, in some cases, out-numbered 
the regular guardians ; and it would be a 
question for the consideration of the Com. 
mittee, how far the power vested with them 
had interfered with the due exercise of 
those which were lodged in the Commis- 
sioners and guardians. The administra- 
tion by guardians, appointed by the rate- 
payer to protect his interest, was essen- 
tially local; and as to centralization, he 
looked upon it as a mode of superintend- 
ence necessary to insure uniformity in the 
operation of the system. He had seen 
men intrusted with the administration of 
the rates in country parishes, afraid to re- 
fuse demands which were made, in conse- 
quence of the outery which was raised, 
and every person who wished honestly to 
discharge his duty in the application of the 
rates, must be pleased to be controlled in 
the exercise of it, in order to be enabled 
to carry into effect the intentions of the 
Act itself. In this respect, the Act had 
succeeded better than he could have con- 
ceived possible. He was satisfied they 
would effect an improvement in the con- 
dition of the working classes, in their moral 
character and in their happiness, which no 
man would have anticipated four years 
ago, and that those who paid rates, as well 
as those who received them, would be 
benefitted. Under these circumstances he 
should give his cordial support to the 
amendment of the noble Lord, believing 
that they should thereby secure the fullest 
and fairest inquiry. 
Debate adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 27, 1837. 


MinxvuTES.} Petitions presented. By the Earl of CLargn- 
pon, Lord KEnyon, Lord Wynrorp, the Earl of 
SuarTeskury, the Earl of Devon, Bishops of ExeTEr, 
WINCHESTER, and Lord AsHuurton, from various places, 
against the Abolition of Church Rates.—By the Duke of 
CLEVELAND, Viscount MELBOURNE, and Lord BrovueHamM, 
from Ilchester, Maidstone, Durham, and other places, for 
the Abolition of Church Rates.—By Lord DuUNCANNON, 
from Moylough, Angheart, Grange, and Grose, for the 
Abolition of Tithes (Ireland); and for Municipal Corpo- 
rations (Ireland) Bill.—By Lords Kenyon and ReDes- 
DALE, from Macclesfield and Stow on the Wold, Union, 
Gloucestershire, against any Alteration of the Poor-law 
Amendment Act. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 27, 1837. 


MinvUTES.}] Petitions presented. By Mr. Curtais, from 
Cuckfield, against altering the New Poor-law. 
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Breacn or Privitrce.] Mr. Ser- 
geant Jackson rose in the discharge of an 
exceedingly irksome, but which he felt an 
incumbant duty upon him, to call the 
attention of the House to a publication in 
the Morning Chronicle of last Friday, 
reflecting upon him in terms equally false 
and calumnious, in connexion with the 
vote which he felt it is duty to give upon 
a question which recently came before that 
House, on the motion of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Cornwall (Sir W. Moles- 
worth). He should without further pre- 
face, read to the House the paragraph 
of which he complained as a matter of 
grievous calumny ; and which, he sub- 
mitted, involved a gross breach of the 
a of the House, in assailing a 
Member with reference to the vote which 
he felt it his duty to give on a subject 
which was regularly brought under the 
consideration of the House. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman then read the following 
extract from the paper in question :— 


“ Some striking instances of Irish modesty 
are exhibited in the division on Sir William 
Molesworth,s proposition for abolishing the 
property qualification. Mr. Shaw and Dr. 
Lefroy, who, as representatives of the University 
are themselves specially exempt from the 
operation of the existing absurd law; and Mr. 
Sergeant Jackson, who was a bankrupt, uncer- 
tificated until within three weeks of his return 
for Bandon, all voted against the hon. Baronet’s 
motion &c.” 


The paragraph was headed, “‘ From our 
own correspondent.” Then came some 
ribaldry, reflecting on the hon. Member 
for Belfast, or rather on his father, who 
had been in his grave for the last twenty 
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years, and who had been always under- 
stood to be one of the most respectable 
merchants in the town of Belfast. Having 
read the paragraph to the House, he would 
say it involved a grievous imputation on 
his moral character as a Member of that 
House. As he had stated before, it was 
false as it was calumnious; and he 
implored the indulgence of the House for 
afew minutes, while he attempted very 
briefly to state a few facts and circum- 
stances which the writer of the paragraph 
probably had in view at the time he wrote. 
A very short time after he (Mr. Sergeant 
Jackson) had been called to the bar his 
father died, leaving a very large family, 
chiefly of young children. One brother 
was apprenticed in a manufacturing house 
of considerable respectability in Dublin, 
and a sister was married toa member of the 
firm. Through a pressure on the manu- 
facturing trade in Ireland that House was 
under the necessity of vesting its affairs in 
the hands of trustees. The trustees 
endeavoured to get the engagements 
fulfilled, but in vain, and they were under 
the necessity of selling the establishments 
belonging to that firm. He was placed 
(he might say) ix loco parentis with regard 
to the younger branches of his family. 
He recommended, therefore, that a place 
in the establishment of Benjamin, Clarke, 
and Co., of Dublin, should be purchased 
for his younger brother, who was a minor. 
A gentleman came forward as a partner, 
bringing in both capital and skill. He 
(Sergeant Jackson) gave his name as a 
trustee for his brother, and as a guarantee 
that all would be right. The business 
proceeded, as he understood, most pros- 
perously, but after a short period he was 
given to understand from a confidential 
person that property had been abstracted 
from it to a considerable extent by the 
gentleman who had become the partner 
of his brother. The books were fabricated, 
and false entries made. What was his 
conduct on the occasion? He trusted the 
House would be of opinion that it was the 
conduct of an upright and honourable man. 
He was a young man at the time, and had 
not been long a Barrister. He called on 
two of the most respectable merchants in 
the city of Dublin, and asked their advice 
as to the course he ought toadopt. Those 
gentlemen were still living, and were 
respectable members of the mercantile 
world, ‘The circumstances being so urgent 
they recommended him to resort to a sum- 
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mary proceeding, and to invite those who 
consulted his interests in the firm to issue 
a commission of bankruptcy against it. 
He himself had never possessed any interest 
in the firm, and had acted throughout 
merely as trustee for his brother. He 
stated to the gentlemen whom he con- 
sulted that he invited proceedings to be 
taken against the house—and that he 
wished only to save the property for those 
who had intrusted the firm on the faith of 
his credit. He convened a meeting of the 
principle creditors, stating that he desired 
to forego all the advantages that he might 
claim for himself in the matter-—he recom- 
mended them to strike the docket of 
bankruptcy. The course so advised was 
followed, and they succeeded in recovering 
a considerable portion of the property, so 
that a large dividend was paid to the cre- 
ditors. He had inherited a small patrimonial 
property, which was brought to sale, and 
the proceeds applied to the same purpose— 
and he even insisted on their taking his 
library, and converting it into money, and 
applying it as far as it could go. The 
property certainly had been purchased by 
a friend, but its full value was given, and 
the amount applied as he had stated. 
Several gentlemen, many of them Mem- 
bers of his own profession, offered their 
assistance—one came into his house the 
next morning, and laid upon his table the 
sum of | 0002, desiring that he should 
make what use he pleased of it. Of course 
he did not condescend to accept another 
person’s money to apply it to his own 
purposes. He loved his profession, and he 
trusted that his efforts to attain eminence 
in it would not prove unsuccessful. He 
formed the resolution never to suffer a 
single shilling to be lost by any individual 
who had trusted that Firm, and he could 
now produce receipts in full from every 
human being. He was sorry to trouble the 
House with a matter so purely personal, 
but he never saw it denied toany man who 
was unjustly stigmatised and accused, an 
opportunity of “defending himself. The 
matter did not confine itself to the character 
of an individual ; the House had a deep 
interest in the character of the individuals 
who composed it, and the country at large 
had a deep interest in the moral character 
and conduct of its representatives. He 
was happy to see the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his place, for the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to state that the 
persons whom he had consulted onthe occa- 
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sion referred to were of the most respect- 
able character. One of them was Mr. 
Samuel Bewley, a most eminent mer- 
chant, still alive; the other, too, was 
also yet living, and in business; as also 
the agent to. the commission, and the 
clerk in the firm, whose affairs were in- 
volved in difficulty, as well as some of the 
assignees who had been appointed. All 
these persons were, therefore, capable of 
refuting him if he stated anything that 
was untrue. He hoped he had sufficiently 
made out a case in answer to the slander 
that he ‘was a bankrupt, uncertificated 
until within three weeks before he was made 
a Member ;” when the fact was, that the 
whole body of creditors had signed the 
certificate. These transactions had taken 
place so far back as 1818, and yet that 
audacious paragraph had asserted that he 
was an uncertificated bankrupt until within 
three weeks before he was returned to that 
House. He was not anxious to press 
heavily upon those who had an arduous 
and important public duty to perform, 
well knowing that every newspaper must 
be at the mercy of those who communi- 
cated facts from the other side of the 
water; but he must say that it was the 
incumbent duty of an editor to have seen 
that he had a respectable and faithful 
correspondent—and to have ascertained 
the correctness of the facts he was about to 
state, reflecting so grievously on private 
character, before he held up to the British 
public an individual who, however humble, 
had never forfeited the character of an 
honourableand upright man. He waswilling 
to make every allowance for the press, and 
did not bring this matter forward with any 
vindictive feeling. He wouldthrow himself 
entirely on the feeling of the House, and 
take any course which it thought fit to 
recommend. He was quite satisfied that 
what had been intended to injure his 
character would have the effect of raising 
it in the estimation of hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House. 

Dr. Lefroy claimed the indulgence of 
the House for a few moments. He should 
not have felt it necessary to do so, if the 
character of his hon. and learned Friend 
was as well known in this country, as it was 
in that from whence the calumny had 
emanated, and as fully appreciated by the 
Members of the House as by the profession 
to which he belonged. He rose merely for 
the purpose of making this statement, as a 
member of that profession to which they 
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both belonged, to every member of whom | 
the circumstances detailed by his learned 

Friend were known at the time. The 

whole of these circumstances came under | 
their cognizance, and he would venture to | 
say, that his hon. and learned Friend did | 
not lose in the estimation of the profession, | 
any more than he did in the estimation of 
his friends, an atom of the high character 
he had always held. Although the cir- | 
cumstances had been dragged forward now, 

with the malicious view of hurting his’ 
feelings, and injuring his character in a 

strange country, he would venture to say, | 
that they were remembered in Ireland, and 

spoken of only to his honour and credit. | 
It was perfectly true, that the members of 

the profession to which he belonged were 

anxious to give him every assistance to | 
extricate him from difficulty, but his hon. | 
and learned Friend, from a sense of what | 
was due to his character, which had been | 
always disinterested, noble—he would al- 
most say, chivalrous—had declined the | 
proposed assistance, and had resolved to | 
rely on his own talents to extricate him- | 
self, and, he was happy to say, he had 
done so by the exercise of his profession, 
to which there did not exist a greater | 
ornament. He was satisfied that the cir- 
cumstances that attended the transaction, 
had been such as to raise his character in | 
his own profession, and would have the 
same effect on the House, now that they 
were fully informed of the true circum- 
stances of the case. He would not speak 
more on the subject. He was anxious to 
give his testimony to the House, as his 
hon. and learned Friend’s character might | 
not be so well known in this country as 
amongst the members of his profession in 
his own. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he was not at all aware, until the cir- 
cumstance had been brought forward, that 
any paragraph of the kind alluded to, had 
been inserted in any paper. He concurred 
entirely in the condemnation that had 
been given to such proceedings. He 
thought that personal attacks upon pri- 
vate character, for the purpose of influ- 
encing politics, were unmanly and unge- 
nerous—because the party attacked must 
eitherlabour underthecharges made against 
him, or do that which might be extremely 
hurtful to his feelings, and come forward 
for the purpose of vindicating his charac- 
ter, The attack that had been made on 
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entirely out of question the speech that he 


made, was most unjustifiable. if, then, 
it could be considered unjustifiable, pre- 
vious to the statement of the hon. Member, 
how much more so must it appear, after 
the explanations which had been given on 
the subject? When the hon. and learned 
Member had so entirely grappled with the 
case, the charge, which, even if true, would 
have been an improper one, became doubly 
unjustifiable, when it was shown to be 
entirelyunfounded. Ifthe hon. and learned 
Member had been longer in the House, 
he would perhaps have felt less warmly on 
the subject, because these charges were 
brought every day against individuals on 
both sides of the House. He was sure 
that there were very few persons on his 
side, and not many on the other, who had 
remained unattacked. The frequency of 
the practice was, he allowed, no excuse 
for the presentattack; but still he thought 
that, under the whole of the circum- 
stances, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would find, that in the eyes of the House, 
after the explanation which he had given, 
and after stating facts and circumstances 
which could not be controverted, and after 
having completely refuted the statement 
which had been made, the case did not 
call for any further step. He could assure 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, that if he 
thought that anything further than his own 
statement was needed for his justification, 
he, for one, would not call upon the hon. 
and learned Member to stay where he was. 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman 
having fully satisfied the House, as he 
trusted he had—{Loud cheers attested the 
correctness of the remark]—that no im- 
putation whatever rested on his character, 
he hoped that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would feel, that he had discharged 
his duty adequately, and that it was not 
necessary to proceed further in the matter. 
If this opinion was correct, he would move 
the Order of the Day for renewing the 
adjourned debate. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson had put himself 
entirely in the hands of the House, as he 
did not think himself justified in passing 
over so false and calumnious a charge. 
He must be allowed to say still, that he 
felt it to be his duty to give the newspaper, 
or rather its informant, an opportunity of 
justifying the statement by commencing 
legal proceedings against it. 

Menicipat Corrorations Act 
2M 
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AMENDMENT.] The Altorney-General 
hoped that, before proceeding with the 
adjourned debate, the House would allow 
the third reading of the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Act Amendment Bill to take place. 
It was of the greatest importance that 
there should be no further delay in the 
passing of this Bill, which was not at all 
a party measure. He begged to move the 
third reading of the Bill. 

Bill read a third time. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull then moved a 
clause, to the effect that every person 
voting at the election of town-councillors, 
or aldermen, should do so by delivering 
personally, at the meeting, to the mayor 
or chairman, a voting paper, containing 
the name and surname of the person for 
whom he votes, such paper, when read, to 
be delivered by the mayor to the town- 
clerk, and that every election of alder- 
men, made before the passing of the 
Act, should be valid, by whatever form 
made. 

Clause agreed to. 

The Attorney-General brought up a 
clause to this effect :—‘* That a person 
entitled to be admitted to the freedom of 
a borough, at the time of the passing of 
the Act, shall be entitled to be admitted 
on the same conditions as any person who 
shall have acquired his title after the pass- 
ing of the Act.” 

Mr. Thornley said, that he should cer- 
tainly oppose the clause, for its object was 
to extend the franchise to the freemen in 
a way that was never intended, 

The Attorney-General said, the object 
of the clause was, not to extend the fran- 
chise, but to prevent litigation and expense 
in prosecuting appeals. 

Mr. ‘Thornley could not consider the 
clause in any other light, and he should 
therefore take the sense of the House upon 
its rejection. 

The House divided on the clause :— 
Ayes 218; Noes 14: Majority 204. 


List of the AveEs. 


Bentinck, Lord W. 
Bernal, R. 

Bethell, Richard 
Bewes, T. 
Blackburne, I. 
Blackstone, W.S. 
Boldero, Hl. G. 
Bonham, R. Francis 
Borthwick, Peter 
Brady, D. C. 
Brotherton, J. 


Alston, R. 
Angerstein, John 
Anson, hon. Colonel 
Arbuthnot, hon. H. 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Bagshaw, John 
Baillie, H. D. 
Ball, N. 

Barry, G. S. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Beckett, rt. hon. Sir J. 
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Browne, R. D. 
Buller, Charles 
Burdon, W. W. 
Buxton, T. F. 

Byng, rt. hon. G. S, 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Canning, rt.hon.Sir 8, 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Cave, R. O. 
Chandos, Marquess of 
Chapman, A. 
Chetwynd, Captain 
Chichester, A. 

Clay, W. 

Clerk, Sir G. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 


| Cole, hon. A. H. 


Collier, John 


, Conolly, FE. M. 


Conyngham, Lord A. 
Corry, rt. hon. UH. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Cripps, J. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dalbiac, Sir C. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Davenport, J. 
Denison, W. J. 
D’Eyncourt, rt. hon, 
te oe 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Egerton, Lord Fran, 
Ellice, right hon. E. 
Entwisle, J. 
Fazakerley, John N. 
Fector, John Minet 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Fergusson,rt.hon.R.C, 
Fielden, J. 
Finch, G, 
Finn, W. F. 
Yorbes, W. 
Forester, hon. G. 
Forster, C. S. 
Freemantle, Sir T. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Geary, Sir W, 
Gisborne, T. 
Gladstone, T. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gordon, R. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Grattan, J. 
Grey, Sir George 
Gully, John 
Halford, H. 
Hall, B. 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Handley, H. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
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Hardy, J. 

Harland, W. Charles 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hastie, A. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hay, Sir A. L. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hindley, C; 

Hogg, James Weir 
Houldsworth, T. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hume, J. 
Ilumphrey, J. 
Hurst, R, H. 

Hutt, W. 

Jackson, Mr. Sergeant 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Johnstone, J. J. H. 
Jones, T. 

Knight, H. G, 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Lambton, I. 

Lees, J. F. 

Lefevre, Charles S. 
Lefroy, right hon. T. 
Lennard, T, B. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lister, E. C, 

Long, W. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Lushington, Charles 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Macnamara, Major 
Mactaggart, J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Martin, J. 
Methuen, P. 

Miles, William 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Moreton, hon. A. H. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mosley, Sir O. 
Mostyn, hon. FE. 
Muilins, F., W. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Oliphant, Lawrence 
Paget, F. 

Palmer, R. 

Palmer, Gen. 
Parker, M. 

Parker, J. 

Parrott, Jasper 
Parry, Sir L. P. J. 
Patten, John Wilson 
Pattison, J. 

Pease, J. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Pinney, W. 
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Plumptre, John P. 
Ponsonby, hon. J. 
Power, J 

Price, Sir R. 
Pringle, A. 


Rice, right hon, T. S. 


Richards, R. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Roche, William 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Ross, C. 

Rundle, J. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Russell, Lord C. 
Ryle, J. 

Scarlett, hon, R. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Smith, R.V. 

Smyth, Sir H. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, E. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, W. O. 
Stewart, John 
Stormont, Viscount 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, V. 
Thompson, Colonel 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
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the hon. and learned Attorney-General, 


Troubridge, Sir E. T. | with a cordial assent, as its object was not 


Vere, Sir C. B., 
Villiers, C. P. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Walker, R. 
Wallace, Robert 
Walter, John 
Wason, R. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Whitmore, 'T. C. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilbraham, hon. B, 
Wilkins, W. 
Wilks, John 
Williams, Robert 
Williams, W. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Williamson, Sir H, 
Wood, C. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Woulfe, Mr. Sergeant 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Wynn, rt. hon, C. W. 
Yorke, E. T. 
Young, G, F. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Baring, F. 
Stanley, E. J. 


List of the Noes. 


Bodkin, J. J. 
Ewart, W. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Gaskell, D. 
Grote, George 
James, W. 
Leader, J. T. 
Marshall, William 
Marsland, Henry 


O’Connell, D. 
O'Connell, Morgan 
Potter, R. 
Scholefield, Joshua 
Warburton, UH. 


TELLERS. 
Thornley, T. 
Wakley, T. 


Clause to be added to the Bill. 








Mr. Harvey had a clause to propose, 
which was of so much importance, that 
he must beg the attention of the House to it. 
He must say, that he never remembered a 
Bill of such importance as the present, 
passing through all its stages with so little 
observation. It had excited scarcely any 
attention whatever, or rather, it had gone 
through its different stages amidst a con- 
fusion, which rendered it impossible that 
even the most strained attention could 
ascertain what any one hon. Gentleman 
who addressed the House on the subject, 
was speaking about, or what the question 
was which they were required to decide. He 


thought the proposition which he had to, but Parliament to correct them. 


make, was one which would be received 


only to render the laws pure, but the ad- 


| ministration of public justice impartial. He 


begged leave, therefore, to propose the fol- 
lowing clause :—‘ No person holding theof- 
fice of Recorder, Deputy Recorder, or As- 
sistant Barrister, in any City or Borough 
in England or Ireland, shall be eligible to 
serve in Parliament, or to be an Alderman, 
Councillor, or Police Magistrate, in such 
City or Borough.” His object was, that 
the same rule that applied to the judges 
should be applied to all other persons 
holding judicial offices involving similar 
duties. 

Clause read a first time. On the ques- 
tion that it be read a second time, 

The Attorney-General said, if he had 
been aware that his motion would have 
led toa protracted discussion of this kind, 
he should not have ventured to postpone 
the adjourned debate on the Poor-law 
Amendment Act. He was willing to admit 


_ that the clause proposed by the hon. 


Member for Southwark, was an important 
one—so important, indeed, that he should 
wish to see it made the subject of a sepa- 
rate Bill. It went, however, beyond the 
scope of the present measure, which was 
confined to England, while the hon. Gen- 
tleman intended his clause to extend to 
Ireland. He was not prepared to say that 
recorders should be excluded from seats 
in that House, nor could he think that 
there was any analogy between their case, 
and that of the judges. The recorders 
were seldom occupied in the exercise of 


their judicial functions more than four 
| days in the year; and, therefore, as their 


duties in no way interfered with their dis- 
charging the duties of Members of that 
House, he must give the p ‘position of 
the hon. Member for South ark his de- 
cided opposition. 

Mr. O’ Connell remarked, that the clause 
was already in operation in Ireland, as the 
assistant-barristers were precluded from 
having a seat in Parliament. He considered 
the clause of so much importance, that if 
the hon. Member for Southwark divided 
the House, he would go out with him. 
Persons in a judicial capacity ought to be 
excluded from having a seat in that 
House. If such persons acted erroneously 
in their offices, there was no other tribunal 
In that 
House, they were all aware that party 


by the House, but more particularly by | spirit prevailed, and they ought to be most 
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careful, that no man brought to the bench 
the slightest tinge of party spirit. 

The Solicitor- General opposed the clause, 
ind said that, as a remuneration of re- 
corders did not amount to more than 
perhaps 20/. a-year, it was absurd to sup- 
pose that they were highly paid. For 
the most part, the office was merely 
honorary. 

Mr. Grote was in favour of the clause, 
and thought, that those who held judicial 
offices, should be obliged to devote their 
whole time to the business of those offices. 
He was an advocate for local Courts. 

Mr. Scarlett denied that the nominal 
salaries attached to these really honorary 
“Offices could influence the votes of the 
parties holding them in that House. 

Mr. Harvey said, that if he thought 
the law-officers of the Crown were sincere, 
he would not press his motion. He did 
not, however, think so—and, consequently, 
he must persevere. It was said, that the 
recorders were not highly paid. Why, 
had not the recorder of London 2,500J, 
a-year, and were not the duties of that 
hon. and learned Gentleman considered so 
onerous, that there was some intention of 
giving him another 1,000/.? There was 
another recorder, who, if he were not mis- 
taken, was also well paid, and had con- 
siderable business connected with his office 
to attend to. Let them see how the 
system worked at present under this Bill. 
Any corporate town might have a judge, 
and the government of the time being 
would have the appointment of all those 
judges at disposal. He had had it for some 
time in contemplation, to move for a 
return of the gentlemen of the bar, with 
a statement of any place or office held by 
each individual; and he certainly thought 
it would be difficult to find, throughout 
the entire list of the bar, the name of any 
man of five years’ standing, who was not 
either in possession of a place, or in ex- 
pectation of some appointment or other. 
He was well aware, that their superior 
moral habits, and stricter education, en- 
abled the gentlemen of the bar to make a 
stionger struggle against this system of 
seduction than other men, but his object 
was, to protect them from that system of 
seduction altogether, and to preserve them 
in a state of forensic purity. If he thought 
that the law-officers of the Crown were 
sincere in the recommendation that they 
had given, and that they would promise 
_ to support him in bringing forward a Bill 
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for this purpose, he would willingly do so; 
but unless he got an assurance of their 
support, he would persevere in pressing 





his motion to a division. 


The House then divided :—Ayes 52, 


Noes 108: Majority 56, 
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Longfield, R. Smyth, Sir H. 
Lushington, Dr. Somerset, Lord G. 


Lygon, Hon. General 
Mackenzie, S. 
Marshall, W. 
Miles, W. 
Moreton, Hon. A. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mosley, Sir O. 
Mostyn, hon. E. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, G. 

Parker, John 
Parry, Sir L. P. J. 
Pinney, W. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Rice, rt. hon. ‘Tf. S. 
Richards, J. 
Richards, R. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Ross, Charles 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Scarlett, hon. R. 
Scott, Sir E. D. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sibthorp, Colonel 


Stanley, E. J. 
Stanley, E. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 
Stormont, Viscount 
Strangways, hon. J. 
Stuart, V. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Walter, J. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wilson, H. 

Wood, C. 

Wood, Colonel T. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wrightson, W. B. 


TELLERS. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Pryme, G. 


{Fexs. 27} Amendment Act—Adj. Deb. 


Clause rejected. 
Bill passed. 


Poor Law AmenpMent Act—Ap- 
JOURNED DeBate.| The Order of the 
Day for the Adjourned Debate on the 
Poor-law Amendment Act having been 
read, 

Mr. Brotherton was anxious to offer a 
few observations on the question before 
the House. He trusted that they would 
enter upon the discussion free from any 
party spirit, and with a desire to ascertain 
what they could adopt which would be best 
for the country, and be compatible with a 
just consideration for the condition of the 
workingclasses, When this measure was ori- 
ginally before the House he had voted 
against many of its provisions. He consi- 
dered the powersgiven tothe Commissioners 
far too extensive,and a violation of the power 
of local self-government. In the borough 
which he represented a meeting had lately 
been held, at which resolutions were 
passed condemnatory of many parts of 
this Act, and particularly of the extensive 
and arbitrary powers conferred on the Com- 
missioners. Having read some extracts 
from the resolutions referred to, the hon. 
Member proceeded to say that he thought 
that a discretionary power should be left 
in the hands of the guardians as to the 
administration of relief in particular cases. 
The powers of the Commissioners ought 
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not to supersede those of the guardians. 
The general supervision of the Commis- 
sioners would no doubt be useful, but that 
was all that would-be necessary, for the 
Board of Guardians ought to have the dis. 
cretionary power of deciding with respect 
to relief. He had always objected to this 
change of system, as particularly unneces- 
sary and inapplicable in the manufacturing 
districts. In those districts, owing to the 
continual fluctuations in trade, the poor 
rates had constantly varied in amount, at 
some periods rising to double what the 
amount was at other periods. The rule 
that there should be no out-door relief was 
an oppressive and arbitrary rule, and was 
accompanied with a severity which ought 
not to be inflicted on the industrious 
artisan who was reduced to distress by no 
fault of his own. The State was supported 
by the labour of the people, and, in a ma- 
nufacturing and commercial country like 
this where, owing to the fluctuations of 
trade, the labouring classes were liable to 
be put out of employment, and where the 
State provided relief for the destitute, he 
thought that such a provision ought to be 
administered in a manner that would not 
reduce those for whom it was intended to 
a level with criminals. They were com- 
manded by a sacred authority that they 
should not harden their hearts against the 
poor; and they were assured that the 
greatest blessings would await that country 
where the wants of the poor were attended 
to. The laws of England declared that 
every man in this country had a right to 
support, but the Poor-law Amendment 
Act was a departure from the spirit of 
those laws. The professed object of that 
Act was to reduce the poor-rate, and to 
bring about an improvement in the state 
and habits of the labouring population. 
He admitted that, to some extent, it had 
had the effect of reducing the rates, but he 
objected to the means by which that result 
had been accomplished. There was the 
total denial of all out-door relief, the con- 
stant confinement in the workhouse, and 
the separation of the husband from the 
wife, and of the parent from the child. 
To keep upthe semblance of local authority 
the guardians were elected; but at these 
elections every landholder was entitled to 
vote by proxy. It was said that these 
means were adopted in order to throw the 
people on their own resources. This 
perhaps might be a just principle in some 
cases ; but not generally applied, If men 
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became unfortunate and destitute by their 
own misconduct it was right that they 
should suffer punishment; but the evils 
and distresses that were attendant on a 
manufacturing population did not exist 
from any fault of their own. They were 
derived from the vicissitudes and uncer- 
tainties of trade; from the fluctuations of 
our monetary system ; and from the opera- 
tion of bad laws, too often made rather 
with a view to private interest than to the 
general benefit of the community. Even 
in the agricultural districts the poor had 
been greatly abridged of the privileges 
they had heretofore enjoyed, for in many 
places they had had small allotments of 
land, which was not the case at present. 
It was difficult to defend the poor among 
the rich, but he should like to see some 
other system adopted. He should like to 
see those laws repealed which pressed on 
the lower classes, and taxation in general 
equalised. One part of the law he especi- 
ally objected to—that, namely, which 
prevented the guardians of the poor from 
granting relief while any little property re- 
mained; and he should be glad to see 
more discretionary power given to the 
guardians. He wished the House to con- 
sider only the hardship inflicted on the 
poor hand-loom weaver, who, owing to 
the rapid progress of machinery, was re- 
duced to great straits, and who must sell 
his loom and every thing in his house be- 
fore he could be admitted to the work- 
house. That was only one instance 
among many of the hardships which the 
oor must suffer if the Act were carried 
into full effect. 
Mr. Cripps congratulated the hon. 
Member for Berkshire, on having brought 
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this question to an issue, and said he was | 


exceedingly glad that the noble Lord had 
in a great measure acquiesced in the view 
of that hon. Member, by granting a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, in order to see what the 
effect of the present Bill had been. With 
regard to the numerous documents which 
had been read by the hon. Member for 
Berkshire, he did not mean to say they 
were incorrect, but that he distrusted 
them, as detailing cases into which full 
investigation had not been made, and 
which, in many instances, had been col- 
lected from the poor themselves. He was 
exceedingly glad that they were to have 
a Committee upon the subject, in order 
that the public might be furnished with a 
more correct and satisfactory account of 
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the working of the measure, than that 
which they could collect from newspapers, 
in which not one out of ten paragraphs 
headed “ Pyor-law Amendment Act,” had 
anything to do with it. He found fault 
with the hon. Member for Berkshire in 
condemning this measure, while from his 
own admission, it appeared he had 
not attended above fourteen or fifteen 
union meetings out of seventy or eighty. 
Indeed, he thought that hon. Member had 
an antipathy to the Bill itself, when he 
avoided attending those meetings; but 
had the hon, Member been present at 
even one half the number that he had 
attended, the hon. Member would have 
had reason, as well as many others who 
had also a great antipathy to the measure 
at first, to change his opinions respecting 
it. He (Mr. Cripps) had known several 
who were originally opposed to the Bill, 
to have changed their opinion regarding 
it after having attended those meetings, 
and seen its details investigated. Notone 
tenth part of the charges which had been 
made against the guardians, had been 
brought home to them. He had himself 
investigated some of them, and was ase 
tonished at finding them so satisfactorily 
cleared up. No Billever did or could have 
worked better than it had done in the 
union in which he lived, and he confessed 
he did not see any cause why it should 
not work with equal benefit and success 
in other unions. He acknowledged that 
he had not exactly followed the rules laid 
down by the Commissioners. He had, 
for instance, occasionally deviated from 
the rule, that no person in health should 
receive assistance unless in the workhouse, 
and on another occasion, had taken a 
portion of a very large family into the 
workhouse, which was attended with bene- 
ficial results; at the same time, that great 
caution should be observed in thus de- 
viating from the rules, lest doing so might 
be attended with abuse. When it was 
considered, that by the present Bill, a 
saving of upwards of 2,000,000/. had 
been effeeted out of 7,000,000/., all should 
allow that it was a most desirable mea- 
sure. He did not mean to say that that 
fact alone rendered it so, but when he felt 
convinced that the saving went into the 
pockets of the poor, he thought he was 
justified in calling it an admirable measure. 
That the Bill had been a great advantage 
to the country was clear, and though 
some hardships would necessarily occur 
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in the dealing with so difficult a matter, 
yet he believed, that in general, the carry- 
ing of this measure into execution had 
not been, so far as he knew, attended 
with any cruelty or hardship. Therefore, 
desirous as he was, that a Committee 
should be appointed, yet he could not but | 
think that the noble Lord had, by his | 
amendment, given Jatitude enough to find | 
out every defect in the Act, to have all | 
things corrected which required correc- | 
tion, and to make it, as he did not doubt | 
it would be made, as complete as any | 
measure that ever yet passed the Legis- | 
lature. 
Colonel Sibthorp: Notwithstanding the | 
almost prescriptive right which the hon. | 
Member for Salford had acquired, as to | 
obtaining an adjournment of the House | 
at a certain hour, he had on Friday night 
last moved the adjournment, even though | 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for the | 
Home Department, was so anxious that 
the debate should then terminate. He 
had insisted upon that adjournment, and 
he stated then what he now repeated— 
namely, that he considered the present | 
motion to be one of vital importance, and 
though but a few evenings before, a debate 
had been adjourned for three successive 
nights,on the Irish Municipal Corporations 
Bill, still he conceived, that on a law af- 
fecting so great a portion of the popula- 
tion of this country, as the Poor-law 
Amendment Act, it was not too much 
to require the noble Lord to assent to the 
adjournment, in order that full and com- 
plete consideration should be given to this 
important subject. He had not persisted 
in that course having the vanity, to think 
that anything which fell from him would 
have the effect of changing or influencing 
a single vote; but as he knew that several 
hon. Gentlemen, well acquainted with the 
subject, were prepared to address the 
House upon it, and to enter into a full 
discussion of its merits, he was fully 
borne out and warranted in requiring that 
they should have an opportunity of doing 
so. He had listened with great attention 
to the observations which had fallen from 
his hon. Friend who had just sat down, 
and he assured him, that for him he en- 
tertained the highest possible respect, 
though he differed from him on the pre- 
sent occasion, What had been his hon. 
Friend’s statements with regard to this 
Bill? Why, in the first place, he re- 
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gone forth in the public prints were highly 
coloured, and but little to be relied on. 
He begged to ask why, if that were so, 
the numerous statements, such as that 
made by a Gentleman of the name of 
Bull, and published in the public papers 
yesterday, were not answered? They re- 
mained, however, unanswered, still less 
were they contradicted; and he therefore 
had a right to assume that they were 
facts. If they were not founded on fact, 
it was the duty of the Government to have 
given their immediate and particular atten- 
tion to them. The fact, however, was, 
that the public papers were teeming daily 
with statements of great cruelty, oppres- 
sion, and hardship, under the operation 
of the new law. The hon. Member had 
said, that the statements made to the 
House were highly coloured by those hon. 
Members who were prejudiced with regard 
to the Poor-law Amendment Act, but the 
hon. Member had not attempted to show 
that any of them were incorrect. Another 
argument was, that the new Act had 
effected a great saving to the country, and 
it was therefore contended, that the mea- 
sure ought to be the object of general ad- 
miration. This he denied, and on the 
contrary he deprecated the measure as one 
which no saving could justify. The poor 
people could not resist the measure, for, 
to use a homely phrase, ** it was not likely 
that they would quarrel with their bread 
and butter,” and though the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham had said he would recom- 
mend resistance, he (Colonel Sibthorp), 
as a Magistrate and a citizen, would not 
ask the people to oppose that which was 
the law of the land. ‘The hon, Member 
for Cirencester stated, that this excellent 
and humane law” could not by possibility 
work well, if left to the management of 
individuals in the country, and that the 
assistance of a Board of Commissioners, 
and Assistant-commissioners was essen- 
tially necessary. But he forgot to men- 
tion, that the omnipotency of the Com- 
missioners was such, that the Board of 
Guardians could not give anything more 
to the paupers of their district, than was 
in conformity with the orders and regula-~ 
tons of the Commissioners, who were also 
empowered to decrease the allowance 
granted by the guardians, and few unions 
could be carried on without voluntary 
contributions. This appeared to oe the 
case, even in the union over which the 
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same ability voluntarily to assist did not 
exist inevery union. The fault, however, 
did not lay with the Commissioners, but 
in the law which they were called upon to 
administer. He knew one of the Com- 
missioners, and was convinced that a more 
excellent man did not exist. The Com- 
missioners, however, did not create the 
Jaw, but had merely to carry it into full 
force and effect. There was, however, to 
him, in the very name of Commissioner, 
something so discordant and horrible, 
that, coupled with the host of Commis- 
sioners, and Assistant-commissioners, at 
an expense of 38,000. or 39,000/. per 
annum, he felt he had a right to examine 
into, and to question whether there was 
not a possibility of doing without all of 
them, and therefore, if that ground alone 
presented itself, he should vote for the 
motion of the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire, and for an examination into the 
operation of the law. But the amend- 
ment of the noble Lord (whose absence, 
and its cause, he lamented) appeared to 
him to be of a very limited kind. He 
had always been disposed to suspect any 
amendments that came from the present 
Government, but this in particular showed 
a disposition on their part, to shrink from 
investigation. The right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer smiled, but the 
right hon. Gentleman had often himself 
shown asimilar disposition. He, however, 
begged to ask, if the principle of this mea- 
sure was as good as was contended by the 
other side of the House, why should they 
not go fully into the inquiry, as required 
by the original motion? The refusal to 
do so carried with it a suspicion that the 
principle of the Act was not good. But 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell), in 
allusion to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Berkshire, stated that the 
Commissioners were wholly unacquainted 
with the facts and statements which that 
hon. Member had put forward. That 
ought not to be, for it was the duty of 
each Assistant-commissioner in the coun- 
try to be acquainted with, and to furnish 
an account of, every case and every com- 
plaint that occurred in the district. The 
noble Lord had dwelt on the evils which 
in 1829, arose from the old laws relating 
to the poor. He did not deny that such 
was the case, but he contended that the 
evils arose, not from the old laws, but 
from their bad administration. The law, 
the 43rd of Elizabeth, was an excellent 
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law, and it appeared with an increase of 
population during the last three years, 
1834, 1835, and 1836, there had been a 
diminution in the amount of poor-rates of 
upwards of 2,500,000. That fact told 
rather in favour of the old law; but his 
Majesty’s Ministers stepped in, and with 
great haste, and with a sort of steam- 
engine, which sometimes blew up and de- 
stroyed the parties, for whose benefit and 
advantage it was employed, set about 
altering the laws, which were beginning 
to work well. The measure now under 
consideration, which the noble Lord con- 
sidered as a real blessing on the country, 
might by and by explode, and do much 
mischief. [fit was a real blessing, whence 
arose all the complaints which existed,— 
how were the numerous letters which had 
been read in the course of the debate, 
showing that the measure did not confer all 
the benefits that were boasted of, to be ac- 
counted for? Though the noble Lord had 
spoken of the extreme benefits which the 
New Poor Laws had produced during the 
prevailing epidemy, yet the noble Lord had 
admitted, that had it not been that private 
charity had stepped in to aid the laws, the 
unions would not have had a chance of 
success. As to the blessings of the mea- 
sure, he would state a few facts which 
would enable the House to judge of their 
extent and character. He had taken the 
trouble to go into one county, and per- 
sonally to examine into the operation of 
the Bill. He had found one man, whose 
previous character and conduct had been 
free from imputation, of the age of eighty- 
four years, at the very close of life, re- 
ceiving, as a weekly allowance, from the 
Union, the sum of Is. 6d., and two loaves 
of bread, each weighing four ounces five 
penny: weights. He found another man, 
withouta stain upon his character, seventy- 
eight years ofage, receiving thesame allow- 
ance ; another seventy-seven, years of age 
3s. per week and four loaves; another, aged 
seventy-seven 2s. per weekand four loaves ; 
each loaf being considered worth 6d, It was 
said that the operation of the Billhad mate- 
rially altered the amount of the poor-rates, 
and that, consequently, subscriptions were 
were raised from the farmers and others 
for the assistance of the poorer classes. 
He objected to such a result. Though a 
farmer might have formerly said to the 
labourer, “ I cannot afford to keep you in 
employment, paying 8s. or 10s. in the 
pound for poore-rates;” yet still, if the 
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rates were now reduced to 2s., the land- 
lord could step in and say to the tenant, 
“ You can now afford to pay me more 
rent for my land.” How, then could the 
farmers assist the poor? On the whole, 
he objected to this principle. There was 
another case which he had only received 
that day. It was that of a person named 
James Cock, a cripple, forty years of 
age, who for himself and wife had been 
allowed 1s. per week and seven pound of 
bread, worth about 14d.; but this poor 
man had, without any reason assigned, 
been struck off. So also had a_ poor 
widow with four children, who had been 
allowed only 3s. per week and fourteen 
pound ofbread. The last he would men- 
tion was that of aman, who was paralysed, 
and seventy years of age, his wife nearly 
the same age, and their daughter. Their 
allowance had been 3s. per week and 
seven pound of bread. Now these were 
the cases showing the amount of relief 
afforded—-an amount which, if increased 
by the Board of Guardians, would be dis- 
allowed by the Commissioners. When such 
cases as these were allowed to exist, the 
strictest inquiry was necessary, not only 
as to the principle, but as to the working 
of the Poor-laws, and determined as he 
was to support the motion of the hon. 
Member for Berkshire, the House would, 
he hoped, consent to it, for otherwise the 
question would be blinked, and the poor 
would find that they pleaded in vain to 
that House, the only tribunal from which 
they could hope for justice. 

Mr. Alston hoped the hon. Member for 
Berkshire (who was about to leave his 
place) would give him his attention for a 
few moments, while he stated to him the 
results which had been effected by the 
New Poor-law Amendment Act in the 
county of Hertford. Since the Act had 
come into operation, he had taken an 
active part in the proceedings under it, 
and whether he looked to the comfort, the 
contentment and the character of the poor 
in all relations, father, mother, and chil- 
dren, he was confident that the Poor- 
law to them had been the source of the 
greatest improvement that ever benefitted 
the lower classes of the community. The 
county of Hertford was one which would 
well show the result of the operation of 
the measure, for its population was 
amongst the most dense of the kingdom. 
He had endeavoured within the last few 
days, and since the present motion was 
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announced, to procure every information 
as to the result of the formation of unions, 
and the operation in other respects of the 
entire measure; and that he might make 
no mistake in the figures or anything else 
he was about to communicate to the 
House, he would take leave to read some 
of those results. He should first begin 
with the union of the town of Hertford, 
and the total saving or decrease in the 
poor-rates effected there since the Act 
came in force. The annual average ex- 
pense previous to the new Bill was 8,2022., 
out of which there had been reduced no 
less a sum than 3,054/. 3s. 43d., and he 
had been informed by a letter he had re- 
ceived from the chairman of the Board of 
Guardians, Sir Culling Smith, that 
amongst the immense and dense popula- 
tion of the town and neighbourhood of 
Hertford, which formerly nobody could 
approach without seeing a mass of desti- 
tute, unemployed, and unfed beings, there 
was now scarcely to be seen a single indi- 
vidual in that condition. Now, as to the 
Union of Hatfield; that Union, though 
with one exception, the smallest in the 
county, was distinguished for its admira- 
ble management, and the following had 
been furnished him by one of the Board of 
Guardians as the result of the operation of 
the new Bill. From this, it appeared, 
that the expense under the Poorlaw 
previous to the Union was 3,117/.; the 
expenses now were 1,729/.; showing a 
reduction by the operation of the Poor- 
law Amendment Act of 1,444/. per an- 
num. The total annual decrease in the 
expenses for the poor for the entire county 
of Hertford was 31,713/., being a decrease 
on the total rates of 375 per cent. It was, 
perhaps proper to mention, that the Union 
of Hatfield was under the greatest pos- 
sible obligation toa noble Lord resident 
there, whose exertions in the cause of 
humanity were above all praise; and he 
would undertake to say that a better be- 
haved body of the poorer class could not 
be found anywhere. To show the im- 
proved condition of the labouring popula- 
tion, he need only mention one fact com- 
municated to him by Sir Culling Smith, 
as having occurred in that gentleman’s 
own parish. He had directed the surveyor 
to repair some parts of the roads, which 
was promised, but on going past some 
time afterwards, he found it was still un- 
repaired, and on applying to the surveyor 
to know the cause, he was informed, that 
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it was owing to his inability to get any 
men to work, for even the paupers were 
now fully employed in agricultural labour. 
He could assure the House, from his 
knowledge of his own district, that the 
lands of Hertfordshire, were row in much 
better cultivation than they were formerly ; 
that a much larger quantity of labourers 
were now employed upon it, and that all 
showed subjugation to the law and general 
content. He had been actively employed 
as a magistrate in the county for twenty- 
five or thirty years, and he begged to say, 
that since the new law came into operation, 
not a single complaint had been made by 
@ pauper on any cause whatever. The 
Union of Bishop’s Stortford was formed 
of twenty parishes, and he had received a 
letter from the vice-chairman of that 
Union, stating, that since the adoption 
of the new Bill, able-bodied paupers had 
disappeared as if by magic; that formerly 
they had from thirty to sixty able- 
bodied paupers receiving relief in each 
parish, but that now there were in the 
workhouse of the Union but seven for the 
whole twenty parishes, and that none 
were relieved out of the house. In the 
thickly populated parish of Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, which alone averaged formerly from 
fifty to sixty able-bodied paupers, he was 
informed that thegreatest number they had 
ever had since the new system was three. 
The next Union to which he begged to 
advert, was that of Watford, consisting of 
seven parishes. There the effects of the 
new Bill had been most beneficial and 
satisfactory to the people. The same was 
the case with respect also to the Union of 
Royston, where the rates were last year 
reduced more than one-third, and all 
parties were content. The work-house of 
that Union, which comprised a very large 
and populous district, now had 136 in- 
mates, of whom sixty were orphan, bas- 
tard, and deserted children ; all the others 
could find employment enough, and the 
farmers of the Union had desired him to 
inform the House, that considering the 
measure, not only as it regarded them- 
selves as landlords, but also as it regarded 
the poor, who they considered had a right 
in the soil, they were decidedly of opinion 
that the Act was of the greatest possible 
advantage to them (the farmers), and a 
boon and blessing to the poor. With 
regard to what had been stated by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Lincoln, as 
to the amount of allowance to paupers 
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under the new Bill, he begged to say, 
that it was much better than the scale of 
allowance adopted in his county under the 
old law. He observed the hon. Member 
for South Essex present, and hoped the 
hon. Member would excuse him if he re- 
ferred to the state of the Union of Saffron 
Walden since the passing of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act; for though that 
Union was in the county of Essex, 
he (Mr, Alston) resided much nearer 
to it than did the hon. Member opposite. 
Saffron Walden was a large town and 
parish full of trade, and he had _ heard 
Lord Braybrooke say that previous to this 
Bill ninety or one-hundred paupers were 
unemployed and turned to work on the 
roads or taken up by farmers at a lower 
rate of wages, but though no railroads were 
now in progress, and though only the 
common and usual state of things existed, 
there was not at this time a single labourer 
unemployed. He would not detain the 
House further than to say that this Act, 
in the state it now was, was as beneficial 
a measure as ever was given to the country, 
and he was sure that if it had not been 
enacted, all parties, farmers, traders, and 
paupers would now be in a state of ruin. 
Such were his sentiments. He did not 
object to the motion of the hon, Member 
for Berkshire, but he preferred the amend- 
ment of the noble Lord, because the motion 
touched the principle of the Bill. He 
agreed to the inquiry, but with the noble 
Lord he objected to any attempt on the 
principle of the measure. Before he sat 
down, he thought it was due to the Com- 
missioners to read the last paragraph of 
the report addressed by the union of 
Royston to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Home Department. That report stated, 
* That the union felt it their duty to 
express the high sense they entertained 
of the assistance which they had derived 
from the guidance of the Commissioner 
and assistant commissioner of the district, 
to whose judicious superintendence alone 
they attributed the success of their ex- 
ertions.” Until he had heard it hinted 
the other day in that House, he had heard 
nothing but entire approbation of the 
conduct of the Commissioners, and that 
they had given immediate attention to 
every communication made to them. He 
should vote for the amendment of the noble 
Lord with the fullest satisfaction. 

Mr. Robinson was at a loss to compre- 
hend how it was that his hon, Friend, the 
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Member for Cirencester, and other hon. 
Members, who spoke with such confidence 
of the benefits of the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act, could, for one moment, contend 
for a limited and not a full inquiry; for 
every one of their arguments, and all the 
extraordinary effects attributed to that 
Bill, were but so many additional reasons 
why a full, fair, and impartial investiga- 
tion should take place. What had the 
Government to fear from any inquiry, 
however general, if the Bill had really 
produced the results which had been 
stated? He had been one of those who 
had opposed the Bill, when in progress, 
through Committee ; he did so, not from 
a conviction that a change was unneces- 
sary, not that the mal-administration of 
the former law had arrived at such a state 
as to render a change imperative, not that 
he thought the Government who had 
undertaken the Herculean task were cen- 
surable, but rather deserved the thanks of 
the country for grappling with a question 
which no former Government would ven- 
ture to undertake, but he objected in 
Committee to the restrictions imposed on 
granting relief. Since, however, the pass- 
ing of the Bill, he had never felt it to be 
consistent with his duty to hold it up to 
disrepute. Such conduct he held to be 
highly inconsistent with the duty they all 
owed to the State and to the Legislature 
of which they were Members. But while 
he was willing to admit, because it was 


utterly impossible to deny it, that a large | 


saving had taken place in the rates, and 
even a great improvement in the condition 
of the labouring population, it remained 
to be made out, for it was not a necessary 
consequence, that all these effects were 
fairly attributable’ to the operation of 
this Bill. Surely, no man would deny 
that these effects were chiefly owing to 
peculiarly favourable circumstances, among 
which were three successively abundant 
harvests, the cheapness of provisions un- 
known in this country for many years, 
together with an unexampled demand for 
labour ; so that, even if the Poor-law Bill 
had never passed, a great portion of the 
good effects spoken of would have fol- 
lowed, from circumstances with which 
they had no connexion. It appeared 
that there was not much difference of 
Opinion in the House on matters of fact ; 
that they were pretty well agreed upon 
them; but that was a reason which would 
induce him to vote for the motion of the 
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hon. Member for Berkshire, rather than 
for that of the noble Lord, because he 
considered that on this question it was 
very desirable, not only that there should 
be a total absence of everything like part 

feeling, which he was happy to say had 
been the case in a great degree, but that 
the inquiry should be entered upon in a 
manner and spirit, and with such an ex- 
tensive range, that the enemies and oppo- 
nents of the Bill should not have a pretext 
for saying it was more a delusive inquiry 
than one calculated to arrive fully at the 
truth. He held in his hand a statement 
that was taken before the Agricultural 
Committee of last year, from which it 
would appear how much the Poor-rates 
had been reduced before the passing of 
the New Poor-law Bill, and there were 
many districts in which, by an improved 
administration of the old system of Poor- 
laws, very considerable savings were 
effected in the rates without the aid of the 
new system. Mr. John Ellis stated, in 
answer to questions put to him with 
respect to the reduction of rates in the 
parish of Anstye, where he himself had 
lived, that prior to the year 1818 the 
Poor-rates were 1,440/.; in 1820, they 
were reduced to 1,281/.; in 1830, to 
9761.; in 1834, to 641/.; and in 1835, 
There was a 


ireduction of nearly two-thirds in the 


course of ten or twelve years under the 
old Poor-laws, yet the noble Lord would 
attribute all the savings, amounting to 
2,464,000/., or upwards, entirely to the 
magical effect of the working of the new 
system. He could not agree in the noble 
Lord’s statement. It was perfectly true 
that the rates had been reduced, but that 
reduction ought by no means to be solely 
attributed to the new Poor-law Bill. The 
hon. Member for Cirencester, who was 
entitled to great credit for the attention 
which he had paid to the subject, and the 
time he had devoted to the interests of 
the Union to which he belonged, bad ad- 
mitted that if the Poor-law Bill, as it had 
been enacted, were rigorously acted on it 
could not be beneficial. He did not mean 
to say, that the Bill might not produce 
great good, but he believed the truth con- 
cerning it would be found to lie between 
the extremes of the two parties who had 
debated its principles and operations, one 
of which attributed extraordinary and 
almost supernatural benefits to it, and the 
other characterised it as excessively cruel, 
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calculated not only to do no good, but 
pregnant with every species of mischief. 
But there was ground for apprehension, 
that however this Bill might be calculated 
to effect good prospectively, it never would 
work well under adverse circumstances, 
He believed, with the hon. Member for 
Salford, that to attempt to carry this Bill 
into effect in large manufacturing districts 
in times of scarcity of employment, and 
dearness of provision, would be attended | 
with consequences that were frightful to | 
contemplate ; but upon whom would the | 
blame of such consequences be thrown ? 
Upon the Government of the day, to be | 
sure. It was a great misfortune, in his | 
view of this question, that the noble Lord 
should declare that substantially there was | 
no difference between him and the hon. 
Member for Berkshire, and yet that he | 
should oppose his motion. If there really 
was no difference between the noble | 
Lord’s intention, as he (Mr. Robinson) 
had gathered from his speech, and the | 
hon. Member for Berkshire, why not make | 
the reference of this important question | 
to the Committee unaccompanied by any | 
asperity or display of feeling calculated to | 
prejudice the inquiry? He had never) 
joined in any clamour against the Bill; 
he entertained a strong feeling upon the | 
question certainly, but he deprecated any | 
division whatever upon it. What was the | 
reason that the noble Lord would not 
agree to the motion of the hon. Member 
for Berkshire? He confessed that he did | 
not think it a very satisfactory, or states- 
manlike reason. It appeared that there 
had been imputed to the hon. Member 
for Berkshire, and to a newspaper with 
which he was supposed to be either now, 
or had been formerly, connected, some 
statements with respect to the Poor-law 
Bill that were calculated to produce a 
strong feeling of disapprobation in the 
minds of the noble Lord and his Col- 
leagues ; but was that a reason, because 
the hon. Member for Berkshire, or The 
Times newspaper, had been guilty of some 
indiscretions in treating of the New Poor- 
law question, therefore he would not 
agree to refer the question wholly to a 
Committee, while it was acknowledged in 
the same breath that really there was no 
material difference of opinion between the 
noble Lord and the hon. Member for 
Berkshire? But it seemed that the noble 
Lord had also another reason, founded on 
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Oldham. He must say that if the senti- 
ments of any hon. Member could justify 
the course pursued by the noble Lord, 
they must be such as those delivered by 
the hon. Member for Oldham ; for it was 
rather too much for a Gentleman who had 
been returned to that House, and he 
begged to be understood as speaking of 
that hon. Gentleman with the greatest 
possible respect, having heard much good 
of him, but he thought it too much for a 
Gentleman who had been returned as a 
Member of the Legislature to declare in 
that House that he had availed himself of 
opportunities to excite opposition out of 
doors to this measure. He did not know 
whether, in the absence of the noble Lord, 
there would be any objection to comply 
with the suggestion which he had ventured 
to throw out. He thought it quite easy 
for the noble Lord to meet the view of the 
hon. Member for Berkshire. The noble 
Lord had said he was willing to allow an 
inquiry, but he would not allow the prin- 
ciple of the Bill to be touched. He would 
remind those hon, Gentlemen who cheered 
that remark, that if one half of the state- 
ments which had been made that night 
were true, no hon. Gentleman would ever 
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_induce Parliament to repeal that Bill. 


But he maintained that it would be just 
as objectionable to appoint a Committee 
with the limitations implied by the noble 
Lord as it would be to appoint a Commit- 
tee with a view to seek the repeal of the 
Bill. The Committee ought not to be 
fettered; they ought to inquire minutel 

into the effect of every part of the Bill. 
The country would be satisfied with no- 
thing less. He was convinced, if the 
Committee was appointed in accordance 
with the noble Lord’s motion, while he 
gave that noble Lord credit for sincerity 
of intention, it would not satisfy the coun- 
try, but it would be the means of bringing 
the report of that Committee into disre- 
pute, and to produce dissatisfaction in 
the country, and he would rather see no 
Committee appointed at all than such an 
one. What did they want with a Com- 
mittee? Why have a Committee at all if 
the Poor-law Bill was working as it was 
said to work by some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite? But then the noble Lord had 
said he did not want a Committee, but as 
there was so much clamour out of doors, 
and the hon. Member for Berkshire had 
insisted on pressing his motion, he was 
willing to grant one, but it must be under 
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certain restrictions. That might be de- 
nied, but according to the noble Lord’s 
speech, he maintained that he wished to 
have the functions of the Committee 
limited barely to matters of detail and to 
the rules and regulations of the Commis- 
sioners; and that it would be competent 
for any Member of that Committee who 
might entertain opinions favourable to the 
Bill to interpose an objection on a ques- 
tion being put to a witness, tending to 
show that the operation of the Bill was 
not so good as had been represented. He 
did not find fault with his Majesty’s 
Government for declaring their intention 
to adhere to the Bill, and only to admit 
such modifications as time and circum- 
stances might render necessary; but at 
the same time he maintained that there 
was no reason why the House should not 
institute a large and full inquiry into the 
question. He did not believe that there 
was a disposition in the country to call 
for the repeal of this Bill. He believed 
there was a very strong feeling existing in 
the country that this Bill, if attempted to 
be carried into effect with rigour, would 
inflict such hardships on the poor in par- 
ticular cases and under peculiar circum- 
stances, that it was not desirable the Bill 
should be so acted upon. He did not 
attempt to bring any accusation against 
the Commissioners. He knew one of them 
at least, and he knew the characters of 
the other two; and he believed that men 
more fitted for the difficult task they had 
to perform could not have been selected. 
But the real question was, were the 
guardians in the different unions to have 
a discretionary power? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cirencester had stated that he had 
taken upon himself the exercise of a dis- 
cretionary power; but if that course were 
adopted in times of difficulty by the 
guardians of the different unions, it would 
involve all the evil consequences which 
were said to have arisen under the whole 
system. He begged most distinctly to 
expre§s his disapprobation of some parts 
of the Bill. He protested against the 
compulsory confinement of persons in the 
workhouse in seasons of temporary dif- 
ficulty, when a little assistance out of 
doors, united with the support they might 
derive from their friends and relations, 
might enable them to return to the means 
of obtaining a livelihood. He protested 
also against much of the discipline of the 
workhouse system—the separation of hus- 
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band and wife under any circumstances, 
and of the parents from their children ; 
the necessity of those persons attending 
religious worship within the walls of the 
workhouses, and their being restricted 
from attending other places of worship, 
were all of them matters of severe disci- 
pline which were exceedingly repugnant 
to his feelings. There was another part 
of the Bill, the bastardy clause, which ex- 
cited a sense of horror and disgust in his 
mind; and when they talked about a 
repeal of the Bill with respect to other 
parts of it, he declared to God he should 
not think it of much use to go into any 
Committee which might not be at liberty 
to inquire into the operation of a provision 
which imposed on one party, who was 
guilty in common with the other, but who 
was the weakest and generally not the 
most guilty, all the burthens and evil con- 
sequences of the guilt of both. He would 
not join in the ery against this Bill, which 
had been got up out of doors: but he 
hoped that hon. Members on both sides 
of the House would find some means of 
coming to terms on this question, so as to 
preclude the necessity of a division, espe- 
cially after the House had been told that 
there was really no difference of opinion 
between the noble Lord and the hon. 
Member for Berkshire, but that the noble 
Lord rested his opposition to the motion on 
some alleged indiscretions of either the 
Mover or the Seconder. 

Mr. Edward Buller having derived 
considerable information respecting the 
operation of the Poor-law Bill from per- 
sons on whose authority he could rely, 
felt it his duty, considering the import- 
ance of the subject, to relate some of the 
facts which had come to his knowledge to 
the House, by way of illustrating how far 
the Bill had been found beneficial to the 
labouring classes in the places of which he 
should speak. The first place to which 
he wished to direct attention, was Stoke- 
upon-Trent, the population of which was 
45,000, who were chiefly engaged in the 
earthenware manufacture. The parochial 
affairs had been ill-conducted for years ; 
so bad had the state of things become, 
that the parochial officers continued to 
hold their situations after they had been 
guilty of peculation to a large amount. 
The parish was governed under Sturges 
Bourne’s Act, and had a select vestry. 
All the officers, as they were under that 
Act, were appointed at a general meeting 
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of the rate-payers, and could only be dis- 
charged at such meetings. But, whatever 
might be the conduct of an officer, he 
contrived, by causing a partial collection 
of the poor-rate and other means that 
were well known to parish jobbers, to 
secure a majority of the rate-payers in his 
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favour, and thus he would set the vestry | 
The expenses of the parish | 
sometimes to 14,000/., but | 


at defiance. 
amounted 
never less than 11,000/.; and such was 


the extent to which abuses of various | 
kinds prevailed both in the workhouse | 
and in relation to the out-door poor, that | 


great injury was done to the property and 
interests of the parish. 


rate-payers were all quarrelling among 


themselves that a respectable body of the | 
inhabitants applied to the Poor-law Com- | 
missioners for the introduction of the new | 


system ; and he must say that it had been 
attended with most satisfactory results. 
From the month of September to Novem- 


ber last year, about 1,200 persons were | 
thrown out of employ, but the manner in | 
which the new Bill was applied, enabled | 


the board to supply the wants of the poor, 
with better effect than they ever had been 
supplied before. 
house were opened, or relief offered, to all 


. | 
who were not members of trades’ unions. | 


Every applicant who was able, whether 


husband, wife, or child, was compelled to | 


appear before the board, before any relief 
was afforded them; thus all imposition 
was frustrated. There were 239 persons 
belonging to labouring families who had 
received relief at their own houses because 
they were unable to go tothe board-room. 
There had been, he could assure the 
House, a great decrease in pauperism in 
Stoke-upon-Trent since the introduction 
of the New Poor-law Bill. The hon. 
Member for Southwark had stated, that 
the 2,000,000/. saved in the amount of 
the poor-rate, had been wrung from the 
aged and infirm, from the patriarchs of 
the land, who had been compelled to sur- 
render twenty-five per cent. of their scanty 
allowance, or go into the workhouse. If 
such had been the operation of the Poor- 
law Amendment Act, there was no epithet 
in the vocabulary of vituperation which he 
would not willingly join that hon. Member 
in fastening on the measure. But that 
was far indeed from being the fact. Was 
the hon. Member so utterly unacquainted 
with all the circumstances of the case— 
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When the vestry, parochial officers, and. 


The doors of the work- ; 
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had he so passed his whole life, in some 
peaceful valley and sweet Arcadian shades 
as absolutely to know nothing of the job- 
bing of parish-officers, and that by the 
distribution of relief they had contrived, in 
many instances under the old system, to 
realise property to a very considerable a. 
mount? It was because the Commissioners 
had put an end to jobbing of that sort—be- 
cause they had introduced many great re- 
forms, that so much opposition had been 
raised against them. But there was 
another source from which great savings 
had resulted. Before the Bill came into 
operation, the major part of the able. 
bodied labourers in the eastern counties 
were paupers on the parish. In the 
twelve unions of East Kent they 
amounted to 3,000, and were now reduced 
to five. In the county of Sussex there 
were many able-bodied labourers receiving 
parochial relief, and the number of them 
| was already reduced to 124. Besides, 
| was it not clear as noondavy that what was 
saved in rates must be spent in wages? 
in the one case they were applied to sup- 
port idleness, in the other to maintain in- 
| dustry, and thereby give increased value 
| to property, increased demand for labour, 
increased employment, increased wages, 
| and augmented comforts to the poor. The 
report of the Commissioners, in fact, put 
an end to the whole question. It was 
impossible the Commissioners and the 
| Boards of Guardians throughout England 
' could have combined together to publish 
| a collection of falsehoods so gross and 
| palpable, and yet so immediately to be 
| detected, as their report must be, if the 
| Poor-law Amendment Act had not already 
| proved itself to be most advantageous to 
the country, not more in producing an 
immense saving of parochial rates, than in 
raising the character, improving the con- 
dition, and increasing the comforts of the 
labouring population. No one but the 
beer-shop-keeper had any reason to com- 
plain of the operation of the Bill. Its 
tendency was to draw the labourer from 
the haunts of vice, and, elevating his 
character, to restore him to the endear- 
ments and comforts of home. Having 
supported the Bill in its principle through 
all its stages, he should not shrink from 
whatever responsibility or unpopularity 
might now attach to it. He regarded it 
as one of the most valuable Acts which a 
liberal Government had ever introduced, 
and a reformed Parliament carried, in 
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spite of all the clamonr of a daily press—| but there was one remarkable circum- 
in spite of the power of journalism, which| stance which struck him so forcibly that 
had been so industriously brought to bear| he could not omit noticing it, and which 
against it. should lead them to look narrowly to what 
Major Beauclerk was unwilling to tres-| the Commissioners said, as proceeding 
ass on the attention of the House, but he| in some degree from an interested party. 
could not reconcile it with his public duty | The Commissioners ‘“ augured well of the 
to omit the present opportunity of urging | success of the Leicester union from the 
his Majesty’s Government, with those} temper which persons of all parties had 
who had preceded him, to enter upon this| shown towards the measure.” ‘ The 
inquiry fully and fairly, and go into the| guardians have met and proceeded cheer- 
whole bearings and operation of the Poor- | fully to the dispatch of business, feeling 
law Amendment Act. He did not maintain | themselves not compelled to be the un- 
that the old Jaw was good in practice; it| willing instruments of establishing a sys- 
was quite the reverse, it was abominable, | tem of which they disapprove,” &c. And 
and Government deserved well of the} yet what was the fact? Only three days 
country for having devised and introduced | ago he himself had presented a petition 
any practicable amendment. But whilst’ signed by 8,500 individuals connected 
he was ready to adopt this Bill as far as| with that borough, the majority of the 
related to its provisions for the prevention | guardians themselves expressing their ab- 
of idleness and profligacy, there were | horrence of some portions of the Bill, and 
undoubtedly other parts of it harrowing | their determination not to carry them into 
to the feelings of humanity, and tending | effect; while the hon Member for the 
essentially to defeat the safe and effica-| borough also presented a petition from 
cious working of the whole system. The} 3,400 persons on the other side of poli- 
principle of the old law was, that assist- | tics to the same effect. He did not wish 
ance should be given to the destitute—to | to make any attack on the Commissioners, 
those who were unable to work, or, being | but he could not help expressing his be- 
able to work, could not procure employ- | lief that they would never be able bene- 
ment; poverty being regarded, not as a| ficially to carry out the principle of the 
crime or a disgrace, but as a misfortune. | Bill if relief were restricted to the work- 
He voted for the Committee on this prin- | house system, and nothing but the work- 
ciple, that he wished to see this Bil!| house. The hon. Member for Berkshire 
so amended as to allow assistance to be | could have no motive in reference to this 
given where assistance was deserved or | subject but to secure a full and fair inves- 
was absolutely necessary. He would | tigation into all the bearings of the ques- 
vest that discretion in the Board of Guar-| tion. It was therefore his duty to stand 
dians which they ought to have for dis- | by that hon. Member; party feeling had 
criminating characters, to give to the | nothing whatever to do with the matter; 
honest and industrious, but not to the} Whig, Tory, and Radical should have 
idle and profligate. He was aware that | one unanimous feeling, to do all they 
many who called themselves political | could to advance the comfort, happiness, 
economists might differ from him, and| and prosperity of their fellow-country- 
maintain that the workhouse system pro- | men. 
mised to work out some great beneficial} Sir Stratford Canning did not intend to 
change in the character and condition | enter at all into the details of this question. 
of the labouring poor, which he should be | He was not in Parliament at the time it 
most glad to see. But while human | was carried through the House; but, al- 
nature was human nature, poverty and | though he could not appeal to his own ex- 
improvidence would, he feared, still be| perience, he was unwilling to believe that 
found to prevail; and although they | what had been stated by the hon. Member 
should punish idleness and profligacy, they | for Southwark could rest upon any solid 
never would be able to passa law which | foundation, Although it had been said 
would prevent young men from contract- | that the poor had no friends, and, in one 
ing improvident marriages, or preclude | sense, no representatives in that House, he 
the possibility of a temporary suspension | maintained that their interests were always 
of employment, so that poverty and | advocated and most feelingly responded 
misery should not require assistance. He}to. This was not the time for discussing 
did not mean to go into individual cases | the merits of the Poor-law Amendment 
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Act, although on the one side, looking to | Bill, it would then be time enough for those 
the information which had reached them, | who viewed the subject in the same light 
there were strong reasons to believe that a | as himself to stand forward and use their 
great deal of good had resulted during the | efforts to procure its amendment. But 
experiment which had hitherto been made | considering the great magnitude of the 
of its operation, while on the other, with | evil to be corrected, considering the ex- 
regard to the fears and anxieties which | treme difficulty of the case, and the short 
were entertained, although the poor-rates | period, comparatively for the importance 
had been essentially diminished, much | of the object, the Act had been allowed to 
pressure had been occasioned on the poor. | be in operation it was most desirable that 
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When they recollected the circumstances | 
under which the Bill was carried, two re- 
sults might naturally be expected to follow. 
It was hoped there would be a great re- 


the public mind should not be unsettled, 
and therefore, as affording free scope for 
examining into all its merits, he should 
support the amendment of the noble Lord. 





duction of the poor-rates, accompanied | Sir S. Whalley contended that the Poor- 
with important advantages to the poor, |law Amendment Act had effected great 
elevating their character and improving | improvements in the administration of the 
their condition; but, at the same time, |law, and tended greatly to improve the 
there was no denying that very extensive | moral condition of the poor. Atthe same 
and extraordinary powers were assigned to | time he wished that inquiry should take 
the Commissioners under whose direction | place, in order to ascertain whether the 
the Act was to be carried into effect; and __ principles of the Bill might not be some- 
the transition from the old Jaw into the new | what modified in their operation. 

was likely to be attended with a consider-| Sir R. Peel thought the question really 
able degree of pressure on those who | at issue lay within the narrowest limits ; 





were to come within its operation, But | 
the question in its present shape did not | 


seem to involve the merits of the Poor-law 
Amendment Act, all parties agreeing that 
inquiry should take place before a Com- 
mittee. Looking at the wording of the 
respective propositions, indeed, he saw 
sufficient to indicate an essential difference 
between them; and that was to a con- 
siderable degree enhanced by the hon. 
seconder of the motion informing the 
House that he contemplated the repeal of 
the measure altogether, His wish was, that 
the principle of the Poor-law Amendment 
Act should not be prematurely thrown 
into doubt, and the public mind unsettled 
on the subject; at the same time he wished 
that a fair and impartial inquiry into its 
operation as administered under the Com- 
missioners, and tothe fullest possible extent, 
should be immediately set on foot. If he 
were assured by Government that such, 
too, was their object—that the inquiry 
should be extensive, that it should extend, 
for instance, to the question of medical 
treatment, the extent of unions throughout 
the country, the bastardy clauses, every 
thing connected with the regulations the 
Commissioners had, in their discretion, 
promulgated as the principles on which the 
Act was to be carried into operation, he for 
one should be satisfied for the present. 
Should the result of the inquiry be to con- 
firm the suspicions entertained against the 


and he could state what his opinions were 
in five minutes much more satisfactorily to 
himself than if he spent two hours speaking 
on the subject. He considered the whole 
question to turn on this—what will be the 
impression of the public mind from the 
course they were about to adopt? The 
terms of one motion might differ very little 
from those of the other, the inquiry they 
might institute might differ very little 
from another inquiry, but the real question 
at issue was—what construction the public, 
those who had to administer the law, those 
to whom the law was to be administered— 
what construction they would put on the 
vote the House was about to come to and 
on the intentions that vote would mani- 
fest? If they intended to repeal the Poor- 
law Amendment Bill, if they intended to 
prejudice the operation of that measure, 
their course was perfectly clear; if, onthe 
other hand, they intended to maintain it, 
to see that a great experiment had a fair 
trial, and give the moral aid of their sup- 
| port to those who had to administer very 
unpopular functions, then he said they 
ought to be exceedingly cautious that they 
did not create in the public mind perhaps 
an erroneous impression, that they had 
doubts on the subject, and wished to 
shrink from the application of the measure 
on the most plausible grounds imaginable. 
He apprehended the great object of the 
; change made in the Poor-law was not to 
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save expense to the rate-payers. He at-| might appear to throw doubt on the per- 
tached very little importance to the results | manency of the law. He believed that, 
as derived from that measure affecting |in the application of this system it had 
merely the question of the diminution ofa| been almost impossible to avoid many 
pecuniary charge. It was stated, that | cases of individual hardship, and being de- 
2,000,000/. or 3,000,000. had been saved | sirous of ascertaining those cases and | pro- 
by the Bill; he did not undervalue the | viding without delay a remedy for them, 
amount of the saving, particularly in this | but being perfectly determined to adhere to 
respect, that they could make no reduction | and support the principle of the Bill, while 
in unwise expenditure without improving | he ascertained how he might best mitigate 
the condition of the lower classes. In that | the severity of its operation he would vote 
respect he attached much importance to | against the original motion. He gave the 
the saving which had been effected; but | highest credit to his hon. Friend, the Mem- 
the principle advantage to be derived | ber for Berkshire, who introduced the sub- 
from the measure was to elevate the moral | ject, from a sincere desire to benefit the 
condition of the poor, promoting their in- | condition of those who were entitled to the 
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dependance and raising them in the social | 
scale—holding out to them the hope that | 
when industry was combined with good | 
moral character there was a certainty of | 
providing for their own subsistence and | 


that of their families. Having given to 
this measure, when first introduced, his 
cordial support, he must say he had yet 


heard no facts which could induce him to! 


tegret the course he had then taken, or 
incline him to prejudice the operation of 
the Bill. He did not believe it was pos- 
sible to make a great change in the old 
administration of the Poor-law, and con- 
tend with a system of abuse so rooted and 
so extensive, without provoking great op- 
position. There was a great deal of in- 


terested opposition to contend with—there | 


was also a great deal of opposition spring- | 
ing from the most honourable and laudable | 
feelings of real commiseration for the 


sympathy and most indulgent considera- 
tion of that House, yet differing entirely 
from him as to the impression which would 
be made on the public mind, he felt bound 
to?say, as some unpopularity might at- 
tach to the avowal of a frank opinion— 
and being quite unconverted from his orie 
ginal opinion in favour of the principle 
of the measure, he was most anxious that 
it should have a fair trial. He believed, 
that its ultimate result would be to rescue 
the country from an evil which was pro- 
gressive, and which, if not impeded in its 
progress, was fraught with most awful 
consequences not only to property, but to 
the independence and moral condition of 
the poor. He should not hesitate to give 
his vote in favour of the amendment of 
the noble Lord, which appeared best cal- 

culated to maintain the principle of the 
| Bill, and yet at the same time, by admit- 





poor—a commiseration directing itself} ting extensive inquiry, would enable them 


rather to individual and personal suffering 
than taking a comprehensive view of the | 
condition of the poor, and laying a foun- 
dation in hope of permanently bettering 
their condition. But, far from saying one | 
word reflecting on those who looked | 
merely at individual suffering, and most | 
anxious to apply an immediate and prac- 
tical remedy, still knowing that there was 


great opposition to contend with, and fear- | 


ing, if those parties intrusted with the ap- | 
plication of this law had reason to believe | 
that the support of one branch of the Le- | 
gislature was taken away from them, what- | 
ever difficulties now existed in the way of | 
the operation of the system would be ag- | 
gravated to a tenfold degree, if the slight- 


est suspicion were excited that they were | 


themselves doubtful of the efficacy of the 

principle, and meditating its infraction, it | 

was most desirable to avoid any step which | 
VOL. XXXVI. {sin 


to devise the most practicable remedies 
for mitigating its pressure. 

: Mr. Roebuck wished to avail himself of 
the present opportunity of expressing an 
opinion on this question, because he be~ 
lieved that the interests of the labouring 
| classes were deeply involved in it; and 

| the expression of an opinion of his on the 
subject might have some weight with those 
classes, as regarded whom he was willing 

‘to take his full share of any odium that 
night fall on him for advocating the Bill. 
He was one of the early supporters of the 

| measure; and he begged to assure the 
hon. Member for Southwark that he voted 
for it with a perfect knowledge of what he 

| was doing. He adhered to the principle 

then laid down; and had heard no argu- 

| ment or evidence adduced in this House or 

| elsewhere, which was calculated to make 

| him now shrink from the principle which 
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he recognised and openly avowed at the 
time when the Bill was originally intro- 
duced. Many hon. Gentlemen who pro- 
fessed a great regard for the labouring 
classes had impugned this Bill as a cruel 
and inhuman Bill. He should give it his 
support—not because it had diminished 
the parochial expenditure—but for rea- 
sons which he considered of much greater 
importance. 


Poor Law 


name of the labouring classes; these were 
the industrious poor, and the poor who 
were not industrious. 


were deeply involved in this Bill, and it 
was as a friend of the industrious poor 


that he would vote for the maintenance of | 
He made these | 


the principle of the Bill. 
remarks in consequence of the extraordi- 
narylanguage of his hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Southwark. He had been ad- 
dressed personally and called on to ex- 
plain how he could consistently support 
the principle of self-government and at 
the same time the principle of centraliza- 
tion to be found in the measure under 
discussion. He would reply, that nothing 
was easier. 


ried into effect. He was prepared to sup- 
port the principle on which the regula- 
tions were founded. 


culties before them. There was the for- 


midable one of any man being allowed to | 


suffer from want; and there was the great 


difficulty of making such a provision | 


against want as would not have the effect 
of destroying the industry of the popula- 
tion. He wished to relieve want, and in 
doing so, to avoid generating idle habits. 
He thought they ought to give relief to all 
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There were two classes of | 
persons who were included under the | 


i the Bill. 





He divided the Bill intu two | 
parts—tirst, there were the regulations | 
which it provided, and next, there was the | 
machinery by which they were to be car- | 
| State that none should die of want, and he 


There were two diffi- | 
ture had done wisely in creating a set of 
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their neighbourhood, a large body of the 
old and impotent poor were maintained 
out of the house. He believed that to be 
the principle of the Bill. An hon. Gen- 
tleman shook his head, but he asserted it 
to be the principle of the Bill. And the 
magistrates who formerly had the power, 
and who called on the House now to give 
it to them, they might compel the giving 
of relief to the old and impotent poor out 
of the workhouse. He hoped that the 
poor never would be taken into the work- 


house indiscriminately ; but he conceived 
Now he believed | 
that the interests of the industrious poor | 


it to be quite necessary that the able-bodied 
poor should receive their relief in the 
workhouse. He made this assertion, wil- 
ling to incur any odium that the expres- 
sion of such an opinion was calculated to 
bring upon him. He had now a few words 
to say with respect to the machinery of 
Some of the hon. Gentlemen 
who had spoken on this subject would 
make them believe that the question of 
relief was one which solely interested those 
persons in the parish who gave relief to 
the poor belonging to that parish. He, 
for one, would resist this view. He would 
say that the poor belonged to the nation. 
The provision for them was a national con- 
cern, and it ought not to be left toany lo- 
cality to say whether they would relieve 
the poor or not. It wasa principle of the 


would not yield that to any locality what« 
ever. He therefore thought the Legisla- 


Commissioners, who would exercise the 
necessary control to enforce certain fixed 
principles, while they left to the locality 
to decide with respect to the particular per- 
sons who should receive relief. Certain 
rules were laid down by the Commissioners, 
and persons were appointed local guar- 
dians, whose duty it was to act in con» 


who really wanted it, but not in such a formity with those rules in their particular 
way as to induce them to neglect the | district. Thus they combined self-govern- 


means of providing by honest industry 
against a state of destitution. With this 
view he would draw a distinction between 
the classes receiving relief. There were 
the old and impotent poor, and the indus- 
trious and able-bodied poor. Now, he 
had no personal knowledge of the fact, but 


| ment with the principle of centralisation. 
| They gave to the central body what be- 
| longed to the whole state, and they referred 
_ to the locality that which was of a pecu- 
_liarly local character. 


In conclusion, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, he would 


| oppose the amendment moved by the hon. 


he had received some account from his | Member for Berkshire, and seconded by the 


constituents, of whom he had made in- 
quiries on the subject, in which he found 


hon, Member for Oldham, believing thatthe 
present measure had greatly improved the 


a contradiction of the assertions made this | habits of the labouring poor, by creating 


night. and on the former night of the de- 


| in them an honest pride, which would not 
bate, for his constituents told him, that in| allow them to receive undue assistance 
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from any man, not even from the State. 
He had formerly expressed it as his 


Adjourned 


opinion that such would be the effect of the | 


Bill, and that opinion he would unflinch- 
ingly maintain. 

Sir James Graham, having taken an 
anxious part in the original discussions on 
this measure, were it ten times more un- 
popular than he believed it to be, should 
be ashamed of himself, if, on the present 
occasion, he shrunk from taking his full 
share of any odium that might attach to 
its supporters. He had stated his opinion 
as to the general policy and the particular 
enactments of the Bill, and the result of 
his experience was, that he not only ap- 
proved of the general policy, but he con- 
sidered the particular enactments indis- 
pensable. He did not think this a fit - 
portunity for discussing the policy of th 
Bill. The question before the House las 
in the narrowest compass, and he was ready 
to adopt the opinions of his right hon. 
Friend (Sir Robert Peel), who observed, 
that there were only two questions before 
the House: one was, should there be an 
inquiry? and the other was, what should 
the nature of that inquiry be? As to the 
first question, whether there should be an 
inquiry, there was hardly a difference of 
Opinion throughout the House. He would 
say that, in the abstract, the terms of the 
teference should be as wide as _ possible, 
saving the principle; but if they carried 
the motion of the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire, seconded by the hon. Member for 
Oldham, a moral feeling would get abroad 
which would render it impossible to con- 
tinue to work the measure as heretofore. 
The inquiry as proposed by the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
appeared to him to be perfectly satisfac- 
tory. An idea prevailed in the county he 
represented, that no good would result 
from an extension of the measure to his 
district. He differed from his constituents 
in that respect, and he was convinced 
that by an inquiry into the subject—but 
it must be a full inquiry—he was con- 
vinced, he said, that if they went into an 
investigation of the peculiar circumstances 
of his county, his constituents would be 
satisfied that the measure would be found 
most salutary there, as well as in other 
places. Looking, however, to the terms 
of the reference, he should be of opinion 
that, if they abided by them strictly, the 
peculiar circumstances of his district 
would scarcely come within the limits of 
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the inquiry; but if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
could assure him, inthe absence of the noble 
Lord, that it was the noble Lord’s inten- 
tion the inquiry should be full and com- 
plete, that it should include such matter 
as he had adverted to, stopping short only 
of the principle of the Bill, he should give 
his most cordial, instead of hisreluctantsup- 
port tothe amendment of the noble Lord. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should not have occupied the attention of 
the House but for the question which had 
been put to him by the right hon. Baronet, 
and on the answer he should give he 
thought the votes of many hon. Gentlemen 
would depend. He would further say, 
that if his reply should induce hon. Gentle- 
men to feel, that consistently with their 
principles, they would support the measure, 
if he should be able to satisfy the Mover 
himself of the original motion that he 
could consistently consent to withdraw 
his motion, hon. Gentlemen would see 
that he should obtain an object of con- 
siderable importance, by the disposal 
of this question by an unanimous, rather 
than by a qualified, expression of opinion. 
He should be ready on the part of his 
noble Friend, feeling the immense import- 
ance of an unanimous opinion, to adopt 
the suggestions thrown out, if he did not 
feel that, for the purpose of purchasing 
that unanimity, he was endangering the 
principle itself, if not within the House, 
most assuredly outside its walls. If the 
House were to show itself ready to inquire 
not only into the details but into the 
principle, it would be thought out of 
the House that there existed a disposition 
to retract as regarded the principle, that 
they doubted the policy ofit, and that they 
were going into an inquiry which, more or 
less, would have a tendency to the retracing 
of their steps, and the adoption of the old 
system. He considered that danger to be 
much lessenedby the course which they 
proposed to take. His noble Friend, when 
he originally introduced the measure, took 
his stand with perfect reliance on its justice, 
its policy, and expediency. He was sup- 
ported then, as he had been on the present 
occasion, by the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex, by the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, and by the right hon. 
Baronet who sat below him, as well as by 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
Gentlemen whom he named because they 
all represented various classes, and the 
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House obtained from one and all of them 
an admission that they were friendly to the 
principle of the Bill, and were determined 
to maintain it. He believed that the point 
which remained for consideration was, 
whether they were disposed to go into a 
full, and fair, and just inquiry into the | 
operation of the Bill. With regard to this 
part of the subject he begged to say it was 
not the intention of his noble Friend, 
in moving the amendment, to exclude from 
the inquiry any one question that was not | 
directly opposed to the principle of the 
Bill. He would try the case by the question 
put by the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham). He said it was a question 
whether this Bill ought to be applied to 
the northern parts of England, and he 
wished to know whether that was a matter 
which might be considered and discussed 
in this Committee. His reply was, that that 
was really within the fair scope and object 
of the Committee of his noble Friend, and 
so far from seeking to exclude such an 
inquiry, he believed that the result would 
be as favourable as the result of the whole 
ing iry would be favourable to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill; and that instead of 
shaking the confidence of the people in 
th administration of the poor-laws, it 
would increase their confidence and con- 
firm the measure in their good opinion. 
It was stated on Friday night by the hon. 
and learned Member for Southwark that 
he had presented a petition, not important 
perhaps, on account of its numerical 
strength, but entitled to great weight, 
inasmuch as it was signed by Gentlemen 
of great influence, the guardians of the 
poor in the large parish of St. George, 
Southwark. The hon. Member said, that 
these guardians, comprising eighteen 
persons, at the head of their district, had 
remonstrated against the introduction of 
the Act into their parish, and objected 
to being compelled to administer its pro- 
visions, and their petition was presented by 
the hon. Gentleman as against the Poor- 
law Amen ment Act. Now, how stood the 
fact ? It was true that there was a Board 
of Guardians in that parish. But the 
petition was agreed to ata meeting of which 
no notice with reference to the petition 
had been given: it was agreed to at 
eleven o'clock at night ; and so far from 
the meeting having consisted of the 
eighteen Members of the Board of Guard- 
ians, there were only seven of the eighteen 
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seven voted in favour of the petition. Yet 
that petition, signed by five persons out of 
the eighteen, and agreed to at eleven 
o’clock at night, was presented to this 
House by the hon. Member for Southwark 
as the petition of eighteen guardians of the 
poor ; and on such grounds as those were 
the people of England to be called on to 
oppose the Act ? He should not go further 
in the question, nor would he presume to 
urge the hon. Gentleman who made the 
motion to withdraw it; but he thought 
it would be much better, both with refer- 
ence to the inquiry itself and to the public 
interest, that the amendment should be 
carried unanimously by the House of 
Commons, than that there should appear 
any difference of opinion as to the 
principle. 

Mr. Robert Palmer had come down to 
the House that evening fully prepared to 
support the motion of his hon. Friend and 
Colleague, and though before a Committee 
of free inquiry some of the statements 
might be found exaggerated, he felt sure 
that by nothing but a full and fair inquiry 
would the country be satisfied. He had 
certainly thought the terms of the noble 
Lord’s amendment were not sufficient to 
warrant the expectation that it would be 
sufficiently so, but after the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had in such strong terms stated the 
views of Government as to what extent that 
amendment would allow of, it appeared 
to him to go as far as possible, and as 
was consistent with maintaining the lead- 
ing principles of the measure. His hon. 
Friend, the Member for Berkshire, had 
done himself great credit in bringing the 
subject under the consideration of the 
House, and he thought he might congra- 
tulate him on the turn the debate had 
taken, and the explicit declaration of the 
Chancellor, from which he would perceive 
that he had forced Government into the 
concession he sought. He hoped, that 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
he would desist from pressing his motion, 
and would adopt the advice of the right 
hon. Members for Tamworth and Cocker- 
mouth, more particularly as he would 
have the opportunity of bringing the points 
he had advanced under the consideration 
of the Committee. 

Mr. George F. Young had joined with the 
hon. Member for Berkshire in giving his 
conscientious and continued opposition to 
the new Poor-law Act when it was before 
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the House, and he would now support the 
hon. Gentleman’s motion for inquiry into 
its operation. He had ever considered 
that that Act violated the inalienable right 
of every Englishman—namely, the right 
to receive support from the soil on which 
he lived. He regarded it as a measure 
repugnant to every law and feeling of 
human nature. He denied that by grant- 
ing the fullest inquiry, they would do any 
thing contrary to or in violation of the 
principle of the Bill. The noble Lord pro- 
posed that the inquiry should only extend 
into the operation of the rules and regu- 
lations of the Commissioners, and not to 
the extent called for by the hon. Member 
for Berkshire, and which the voice of the 
country demanded. He did not rely upon 
the mere figure statement made by the 
noble Lord, that the poor-rates had been 
reduced from6,000,0001,ito4,300,0002. ; all 
such statements he looked upon with sus- 
picion, for nothing was easier than to 
make out a case by such means. If they 
looked to the returns for three years before 
the Bill passed, they would find that there 
had been a progressive diminution of the 
outlay. Hethought that it was unfair to im- 
pute the reduction merely to the operation 
of the law, which resulted from the sym- 
pathetic operation of various other causes. 

Mr. Wakley hoped that the House 
would p rmit him to urge the importance 
of making one part of the subject with 
respect to which he had given notice, an 
important part of the inquiry, namely, the 
medical branch of the subject. If an in- 
quiry took place it was a matter of impor- 
tance that it should be a free and full in- 


quiry, and pursued without any feelings of 


excitement. He hoped that the hen. 
Member for Berkshire would withdraw his 
motion, as he thought that it was of great 
importance that the House should be una- 
nimous. The hon, Gentleman had been re- 
quested by many hon. Members who were 
favourable to the Bill to withdraw his 
motion, and now he (Mr. Wakley), who 
was as hostile to the Bill as the hon. 
Member himself, requested him to do so. 
If the inquiry as proposed by the noble 
Lord should prove that the working of the 
Bill was bad, he trusted that the hon. 
Member would at once move for the repeal 
of it. In conclusion he trusted that hon. 
Gentlemen would go into the inquiry with 
unprejudiced minds, and that the only 
object that they would have in view would 
be to elicit the truth. 
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Mr. Hardy assured the House he would 
not detain it two minutes, but having 
previously to the present discussion put a 
question to the noble Lord opposite, he 
was anxious to put the same question 
again to the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and his 
vote on the question before the House, 
would depend on the answer he might 
receive. ‘The noble Lord proposed that an 
inquiry should be entered into with respect 
to the regulations promulgated by the 
Poor-law Commissioners ; but something 
more than that was, he thought, necessary, 
and something more seemed also to have 
been indicated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself. [Cries of ‘* Divide.”] He 
was determined to be heard if he should 
remain there till morning.—[“ Oh! Oh !”] 

The Speaker begged hon. Members to 
preserve order, and allow the hon, Mem- 
ber to be heard. 

Mr. Hardy: The noble Lord opposite 
made no allusion in the course of his 
speech to the operation of the bastardy 
clauses; and as no instructions had been 
issued with regard to them by the Com- 
missioners, he was afraid that the noble 
Lord’s proposition would exclude the ope- 
ration of those clauses from the consider- 
ation of the Committee. He therefore 
wished to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, proposed to allow an inquiry to be 
gone into with regard tothe manner in 
which those clauses had operated? If 
such was the intention of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he would vote in favour of 
the amendment proposed by the Govern- 
ment; but if it was meant to prevent any 
consideration of the operation of those 
clauses, he should feel bound to vote for 
the original motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer trusted 
the House would allow him to answer the 
question put by the hon. Gentleman. He 
had no hesitation in saying that he should 
consider the inquiry ebvut to be instituted 
incomplete if the operation of the bastardy 
clauses were excluded from it. He begged 
to add, that he anticipated in that branch 
of the inquiry the same result as in every 
branch. 

Captain Boldero as he lived near the 
residence of his hon. Friend (Mr. Walter) 
in Berkshire, was enabled to state (and 
he felt the more bound to do so after the 
taunts which had been thrown out about 
the non-attendance of that hon. Gentle- 
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man at the Union of Hurst) that his bon. 
Friend was a true friend to the poor, and 
it would be well for them if they had a 
hundred such friends in existence. No 
pauper—no person in distress, ever went 
to the door of his hon. Friend and came 
away without relief, He was sure that his 
hon. Friend had brought forward the 
question solely with the view of amelio- 


Poor Law 


rating the condition of the poor: and if 


the motion went toa division, he should 
feel it both a duty and a pleasure to vote 
with the hon. Member for Berkshire. He 
wished to mention one fact relating to the 
Operation of the Poor-law Act.  [Con- 
Susion.]| He would be heard if he re- 
mained there till two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. [Increased confusion.| He was 
acquainted with a parish in Wilts in 
which a large benefit society was estab- 
lished. One of the members of that so- 
ciety was seized by a disease which had 
been so very fashionable. [Laughter, 
** Name! Name.”] Hon. Gentlemen 
might laugh, but the present question was 
one which interested the whole kingdom, 
He asked the hon. Gentlemen who inter- 
rupted him whether they desired to put 
down argument by clamour? The sick 
member of the benefit society to which he 
had alluded applied to the parish for 
relief, but he was told that no relief would 
be afforded him in consequence of his 
belonging to a benefit society. What was 
the result of the treatment ? The benefit 
society was destroyed, Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen had raised a cry of ‘ Name,” 
Did they wish him to name the town 
where this sick person was refused relief? 
(** No, No.” “* Name the disease.”] A 
general meeting of the society was called, 
and the members resolved that their funds 
should not be appropriated to the diminu- 
tion of the poor-rates, and be placed under 
the control of the guardians of the poor. 
The consequence was, that the whole 
society was dissolved, and the funds, 
amounting to between 800/. and 900J., 
were divided among the members, accord- 
ing to the term of their subscriptions. 
Some of the members received as much 
as 161, Now he would ask the House, 
whether, if the benefit societies existing 
throughout the country should be dis- 
solved, a great injury would not be done 
to the active, industrious, and prudent 
class of society? He trusted that this 
subject would be brought under the con- 
sideration of the Committee, He consi- 
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dered that these benefit societies ought to 
be protected, and not discouraged. 
There was another point connected with 
the Poor-law Act, which he trusted would 
be brought under the consideration of the 
Committee ; and that was the interdicting 
the poor incarcerated in workhouses from 
attending their accustomed places of 
worship. 

Mr. Walter said, that it appeared to 
him that the House had reason to complain 
that his Majesty’s Ministers had not 
sooner intimated their intention of giving 
up the points in difference between himself 
and the noble Lord. If the noble Lord 
on a former night, or if the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the pre- 
sent oceasion, had given him an earlier 
intimation that they were ready to waive 
the points on which they had formerly in- 
sisted, but which they had now explicitly 
abandoned, they would have saved the 
House the trouble of much of the recent 
discussion. Ile had only a word to say 
on two or three matters which had arisen 
in the course of the debate, before he con- 
sented to the general wish of the House 
by withdrawing his motion, The noble 
Secretary for the Home Department, in 
the speech which he delivered ona former 
evening, had complained that he had not 
given to the Poor-law Commissioners any 
information respecting the allegations 
which he intended to prefer against them ; 
but the noble Secretary had misstated his 
reasons for withholding from them that 
information. He had told the Commis- 
sioners that his business was with that 
House, and not with them, and that they 
might disfigure the facts which he com- 
municated to them, as he knew them to 
have disfigured facts communicated to 
them from other quarters. But even if he 
had been willing to give them the infor- 
mation they required, it was not in his 
power to have given it, inasmuch as he 
was not himself in possession of all his 
facts until the morning of the very 
day on which he made his motion, The 
noble Lord had also twitted him with his 
non-attendance at the Board of Guardians 
for the Wokingham Union. He would 
tell the House that he was not aware till 
the noble Lord had informed him of the 
circumstance that he had attended so 
often as ten times the meetings of that 
board. He wished hon. Gentlemen to 
recollect that from the end of the month 
of January to the commencement of the 
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month of September last year he had 
been engaged, like themselves, in the per- 
formance of his parliamentary duties; and 
for two months afterwards he was en- 
gaged in visiting his constituents. There 
were only two occasions on which he re- 
collected having attended the meetings of 
that Board. On one of those occasions 





he had entreated the Board of Guardians | 
not to erect the large workhouse for the | 
union near the roadside, in the vicinity of | 


the town of Wokingham, 


He had been | 


successful in the application which he had | 
made to them, and he believed that they | 


were now very glad that they had taken 
his advice. On the other occasion he had 
urged his objections to that part of the 
regulations which went to separate hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, In 
that opposition he had been unsuccessful. 


He also discovered very soon, that the | 


Board of Guardians could not act inde- 
pendently. The Board of 


Guardians | 


determined to give the two medical officers | 


of the union—there ought, from the size 
of the union, to be three or four—100/. 
a-year each, and half-a-guinea on every 
midwifery case. 
tervened and 


recommended that 


The Central Board in | 
the | 


medical officers should have no more than | 


80/. a-year in future, and no more than 


7s. 6d. in midwifery cases. It 
traordinarily discouraging to have to 
attend a board whose resolutions were 
liable to be superseded by a set of out- 
landish Commissioners, The noble Lord 
had informed the House that the Woking- 
ham Board of Guardians had expressed a 


Was eX- | 


favourable opinion of the operation of the | 


Poor-law Amendment Act. He admitted 


the eulogium ; but, with the usual fair- | 


ness which characterised these proceed- 


which he would now give. 
Guardians observed that “ in their opinion 
the Guardians might safely be invested 
with somewhat of a more discretionary 


workhouse.” The Board were 
“‘ strongly: of opinion that some discre- 
tion might be given them in extreme cases 
to relax the rule which forbids relief to all 
able-bodied paupers, except in the work- 
house.” They also directed their clerk to 
“ write to the Poor-law Commissioners to 
. crave from them that the Guardians might 
be permitted to raise the allowance to 


The Board of 


' 
also 
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their aged and infirm poor up to the level 
of another union, which gave twenty-four 
ounces of bread per week more than them- 
elves ;” and this very Board, so vaunted 
of by the noble Lord, as approving of the 
operation-of his Poor-law, were anxious to 
be informed (these were their words not a 
fortnight ago) ‘“‘ upon what principle it 
was that the aged and infirm paupers in 
the Wokingham union workhouse were to 
be deprived of those proper and essential 
necessaries allowed by the Commissioners 
to the poor of the Bradfield Union, and to 
express their hope and earnest wish that 
the Poor-law Commissioners would, upon 
reflection, and upon the broad basis of 
equal justice, remedy the apparent hard- 
ship.” He was happy to inform the 
liouse that he had reason to believe that 
the announcement of this discussion had 
had the effect of producing for the aged and 
infirm paupers that additional allowance. 
As he intimated at the commencement of 
his observations, he did not intend to press 
his motion to a division. He hoped, 
however, that the House would watch with 
jealousy the names of the commiltee, and 
that it would not give to them its unre- 
served confidence. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that as the hon. Member seemed 
to fancy that the time of the House would 
have been saved had the same intimation 
been made to the House by Ministers on 
Friday night as had been made to them 
just now, he must only recall to the minds 
of hon, Members the fact that his noble 
Friend had on Friday evening made the 
very same declaration which he had him- 
self made that evening. 

Motion withdrawn, amendment carried, 


| and committee appointed, 
ings, he had omitted certain points in it, | 


Stamp Duties on FREEDOM CERTI- 
Ficates.] Mr. William Williams 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 


| repeal the stamp duty on admission to the 
power in certain instances than they now | 
possessed, particularly as respected the 
dietary for the aged and infirm in the! 





freedom of cities and boroughs in England 
and Wales. He considered it a very 
great hardship that individuals should be 
called on, either to advanee a sum which, 
at the period of their existence, when they 
would in nearly all cases apply for their 
freedom, must be considered a great sacri- 
fice, or to forego that privilege which the 
policy of the country had deemed it ex- 
pedient to conferon them. He approved 
most highly of that scheme of polity which 
held out privileges, no matter whether 
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municipal or electoral, or both, to the 
apprentice who, by honest and industrious 
servitude for the space of seven years had 
proved himself a valuable member of 
society. He also did not think that any 
objections on the score of financial loss 
ought to be started against the Bill which 
he wished to introduce. ‘The loss, if any, 
ought to be disregarded, and could easily 
be repaired. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not object to this motion on financial 
grounds, although he might be of opinion 
that a tax of 1/., and the only tax, let it 
be observed, was not any thing so very 
serious, The sum of 1/. was paid for 
registering the freeman, and, considering 
the equivalent returned, he could not very 
well understand where the grievance lay. 
But though he did not object on financiai, 
he certainly did on Parliamentary grounds, 
for it would extend the suffrage among 
freemen; and the records of Parliament 
had shown, that freemen were not re- 
markable for purity, or deserving of 
exemption of any kind. On this ground 
he was reluctant to grant that concession, 
or rather boon, to freemen, which the 
hon. Member for Coventry asked for; but 
he would, according to the sense of the 
House, as the hour was late, either op- 
pose it directly now, or at a future 
Stage. 

Mr. Rigby Wason rose to give his cor- 
dial support to the measure, and would 
state one fact, which in his judgment 
ought to convince the House that the 
measure proposed was necessary. This 
fact occurred in the borough which he 
had the honour to represent. There 
were from forty to fifty persons capable of 
becoming freemen, but without the means 
of paying the tax of 1/.; now, a candidate 
paid the necessary sum for each of these, 
they voted for him that time out of grati- 
tude, and they would vote for him every 
other time, because they felt bound in 
honour to do so. 

Mr. Forbes would support the measure, 
because he thought that anything by which 
any class of voters could be protected 
from corruption, ought to be adopted. 
He disliked a system which he saw pre- 
vailing, of hon. Gentlemen who could not 
take away the right of electors trying to 
take away their characters ; and he thought 
the House had done itself honour by re- 
sisting the attempt lately made to wrest 
from the electors of Stafford their fran- 


Stamp Duties on 
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chise. The remarks of the hon. Member 
for Ipswich were most uncalled for; Mem- 
bers of Parliament should not permit to 
themselves the use of such language, nor 
make accusations against the portion of 
their constituents hostile to them, simply 
because the individuals composing that 
portion were not present. 

Mr. Phillip Howard was very sorry that 
this measure did not meet with the ap- 
proval of his Majesty’s Government. The 
principle of rendering electors as indepen- 
dent as possible was a good one; and he 
thought that a seven years’ apprenticeship 
was a sufficient guarantee for the judg- 
ment and propriety of those in whose fa- 
vour that principle was, on the present oc- 
casion, sought to be enforced. He should 
be very sorry, if an indisposition was mani- 
fested by that House to assist the freemen, 
whom he considered the last remaining link 
between the poor man and _ the represent- 
atives of property merely. The gratitude 
consequent on the payment of the stamp 
by a candidate put the freemen in an un- 
pleasant condition, and on an unfair foot- 
ing with the other electors. The loss to 
the Exchequer would be very paltry, and 
would not, he trusted, stand in the way of 
what was expedient. 

Mr. H. Hinde remarked, that there was 
a great difference between demanding the 
payment of 12, from a freeman, and look- 
ing strictly into the performance of the 
conditions on which the Reform Bill con- 
ferred the franchise on 10/. householders. 
The one taxed a well and hard-earned 
privilege ; the other insisted merely that 
just debts should be paid before the privi- 
lege should be exercised. 

Colonel Sibthorp really thought that 
the hon. Member’s motion might be aptly 
designated two words for himself and one 
for the freemen. Why should they not 
all exercise their liberality? He had no 
objection that other hon. Members should 
do so, and he hoped he might be allowed 
todo the same. There was a very great 
difference between bribery and niggard- 
liness. 

Mr. Aglionby would, at the pleasure of 
the House either oppose the present mo- 
tion, or oppose the Bill when brought in 
at the most convenient of its stages. The 
title of the Bill was an incorrect one; it 
ought to have been entitled an Act to 
relieve candidates from expending large 
sums of money in the corruption of free- 
men. It would extend the franchise, but 
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not in the right way; and if the franchise 
were to be extended, let the proposition 
be brought forward plainly and frankly. 
If the stamp duty were reduced, that 
would be nothing but lowering the price 
of votes; if, on the other hand, they 
abolished it, they conferred a boon on the 
very men whom they declared to be most 
corrupt. 

Colonel Thompson would in a few 
words lay the case before the House. 
Suppose he were again to stand for the 
borough which he now represented, and 
some twenty or thirty candidates for free- 
dom said to him, “if you pay the stamp 
duty for us, we will vote for you; if you 
don’t, Mr. A. the opposing candidate, 
will, and then we shall vote for him.” 
Why, he should think that corruption ; 
and therefore he should support the mo- 
tion which prevented that corruption. 

Mr. Williams, in reply, explained, that 
had the labours of the Committee by the 
recommendation of which he brought in 
this Bill been terminated sufficiently early 
to admit of his having mentioned the mat- 
ter when the right hon. Gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) brought 
forward his measure last year for the con- 
solidation of the stamp duties, he would 
have done so. 

Leave given. Bill brought in and read a 
first time. 


Cnt Aiea 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 28, 1837. 


MINUTES.] Bills. Read a second time:—Charity Com- 
missioners. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Lynpuurst, from Poole, 
against all attempt to interfere with the Rights, Inde- 
pendences, and Privileges of the House, and for the pro- 
tection of the Established Church.— By the Duke of We L- 
LINGTON, from the Guardians of the Poor in the Isle of 
Thanet, for the Amendment of the Poor-law Act.—By the 
Bishops of Lonpon, L1NcoLn, the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
the Earl of SHarFTEsBURY, and the Marquess of SALIs- 
BuRY, from Poole, and various otber places, against the 
Abolition of Church Rates. — By Lords BrouGuHam, 
STRAFFORD, and the Earl of ALBEMARLE, from Bir- 
mingham and other places, for the Abolition of Church 
Rates, 


Epucation 1N IrELANnD.] Viscount 
Melbourne rose and addressed the House 
to the following effect :—My Lords, in 
rising to submit to the House the motion 
of which I have given notice, I need not 
urge at any length on your Lordships the 
propriety of appointing a Select Committee 
which is its object. In proposing the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to take 
jnto its consideration the plan of educa« 
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tionwh ch has now for some years been 
established in Ireland, to inquire into the 
whole subject of its expenditure, into the 
whole mode and course of its proceedings, 
and into the effects which are expected to 
result from it. I apprehend it will not be 
necessary that I should go into any great 
length of detail or extent of argument, and 
1 shall carefully abstain from all those 
topics of irritation, from all those litigated 
questions, from all those matters of eager 
and animated discussion which were in- 
troduced on a former occasion, and which 
indeed, constituted the greater part of the 
debates on this subject, both in this and 
in the other House of Parliament. As I 
trust that we are about to enter intoa full, 
a fair, a calm, and dispassionate inquiry 
as to the operation of this system, I think it 
will be better on the present occasion to 
avoid anything likely to excite an eager 
debate, or to influence those passions 
which we have seen to be usually called 
forth on thisquestion. As your Lordships 
are so well acquainted with the progress of 
this subject up to the present period, it is 
not necessary for me to go into any ex- 
planatory details. You are aware that in 
the commencement of the present century 
the attention of Parliament was called to 
the state of Ireland in general, and more 
particularly to the great expediency and 
desirableness, the absolute necessity, of 
extending to lreland the benefits of educa- 
tion—of education, the source of all mo- 
rality, all religion, all good order and 
peace, and the diffusion of which has pro- 
duced much beneficial and blessed effects 
in the other parts of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions. Your Lordships are also aware that 
a Committee sat to inquire into the subject, 
who strongly recommended what I am 
happy to find recommended in the petition 
just presented by the noble Earl opposite— 
a system of united education. You are 
aware, too, that in pursuance of the re- 
commendation of that Committee the then 
existing Government, whether they were 
right or wrong in so doing I will not now 
determine, instituted the Kildare-street 
Society. You are acquainted with ¢he 
progress of that society, the number of 
schools it established, and the number of 
children who attended these schools. You 
are also aware of the great discontent 
which grew out of that system; and I 
shall not, therefore, go into any detail upon 
the subject. It is sufficient for me to say 
that the state in which those schools were 
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found and the discontent which prevailed | late threatened to renew his motion on the 
in the public mind in reference to them, subject this Session, I ventured to request 
induced his Majesty’s Ministers, very | of him that before he did renew his motion 
shortly after their accession to office, to | he would give us some previous notice of 


Education in 





propose to Parliament the system of edu- 
cation in Ireland which is now to form the 
subject for your inquiry and consideration. 
That system was proposed to Parliament 
in September 1831, and was acceded to; 
a board of commissioners was appointed, | 
and proceeded to carry the system into | 
effect under the letter of directions ad- 

dressed to them by a noble Lord, a member | 
of the other House, at that time Chief 
Secretary tothe Lord-Lieutenantof Ireland. 

In the month of March following, the noble , 
Earl opposite brought the whole subject 

under the consideration of the House, by ' 
moving a resolution inculpatory and con- 

demnatory of the system, but the resolu. | 
tion was not acceded to by your Lordships. | 
The system, however, continued to be made 

a frequent subject of discussion, both in 

this and in the other House, on the pre- | 
sentation of petitions connected with it; 

but no direct motion was made on the sub- | 
ject till last year, when the right rev. | 
Prelate who has this evening presented 
several petitions against the system (the 
Bishop of Exeter) moved for a Select Com- 


mittee to inquire into the subject; at the 
same time, however, stating, that it was 
not his intention to overthrow or destroy 
the system which was established; and 
that if this motion were objected to by the 
Government he would not proceed with it; | 
and the motion was accordingly with- 


drawn. My Lords, considering that the 
time during which the system has been in | 
operation now exceeds five years, and con- | 
sidering the progress it has made, I think | 
it must be prudent and wise, on many ac- | 
counts, for us to institute inquiries into | 
the manner in which the system has. 
actually worked! There are many reasons | 
for this; aud though I do not mean in the | 


his intention, in order that we might be 
the better prepared with specific answers to 
his charges, and better explain the points 
on which he might declare his doubts. 


The noble Duke opposite objected—that 


my request was improper and unparlia- 
mentary, and that it amounted to a breach 
of the freedom of Parliamentary discus- 
sion—to a breach of the privileges of the 
House—to introduce a precedent of asking 
any noble Lord to state beforehand what 
statements it was he meant to bring for- 


_ward; and unquestionably the noble Duke 


was right in his Parliamentary view of the 
point. My Lords, it has appeared to me 
that, considering what are the charges 
against the system, their minute nature 
and local character, and the difficulties of 
investigating them, it will be far better that 
the inquiry into them should be referred 
to a Select Committee, than be conducted 
in any debates in this or the other House, 
a course which would lead to no satisfactory 
result, and which would only end in con- 


fident assertions on either side, and in 


bringing forward conflicting and entirely 
opposing authorities. My Lords, the Com- 


missioners have made three reports, which 


reports are on the table of your Lordships’ 


| House, in which they have stated the pro- 


gress they have made, the number of 
schools they have established, and the 
number of schools to which they have 


‘given assistance, the course which they 


intend to pursue in future, and, aboveall, 
the extension which in their opinion it is 
desirable to give to the system. I do not 
pledge myself to act upon the recommen- 
dations of the Commissioners. I will give 
no opinion on the subject on the present 
occasion, but supposing the system to work 
well for the country, and that it is proper 





slightest degree to countenance any of the to extend it by a further grant, it is essen- 
attacks which have been made upon the | tial that such extension should be preceded 
Commissioners and upon the system itself, | by a full investigation into the subject by 
or to pronounce any opinion upon the sub- | the Select Committee, for which I now 
ject on the present occasion, yet Icer-;| move. These are the grounds upon which 
tainly think that the differences of opinion | 1 form my motion for inquiry. There is 
which still prevail on the subject, and the | one other point, however, which I hardly 
various complaints madeagainstthesystem, need mention to your Lordships, or which 
considering the quarters whence these it is necessary to press on your attention, 
emanate, do require an attentive and se-, namely, the great and paramount impor- 
rious consideration. Your Lordships will tance of the question and particularly to 
remember, I believe, that in the course of that part of the country to which it refers, 


the last Session, when the right rev, Pres {as well as the great difficulty which at- 
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country situated as that is. 


that care shall be taken that the education 
so to be communicated 
that would prove beneficial, wholesome, 
and salutary to the people. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving that a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
system of national education in Ireland. 
The Bishop of Eveter said, that he was 
unwilling at any time to trespass at length 
on their Lordships, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances he would not have done so at 
that time but in consequence of the pe- 
culiar situation in which he stood, he felt 
called upon to enter into the subject more 
fully than he otherwise should. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government said, 
that he moved for the appointment of the 
Committee in consequence of the discussion 
which had originated last year, and it 
would seem from the statement of the 
noble Lord as if their Lordships, without 
any discussion, might at once go into the 
inquiry. At present the question was by 
no means s0 simple in its nature as it was 


when he moved for the Committee last | 


year; much had happened since in con- 
nexion with this subject which deeply 
affected him as an individual, and the 


most serious charges had been brought | 
against him; therefore, as an injured man, | 


he wished to throw himself upon the in- 
dulgence of the House, while he defended 
himself not only with reference to the 
statements he had made with respect to 
this question of education, but also while 
he vindicated himself from charges which 
a noble and learned Lord had thought 
proper to bring against him. As an attack 
had been made on his honour and cha- 
racter, that he was sure would be a suth- 
cient reason to allow him to justify bim- 
self, It would be in the recollection ofthe 
House that on the third report of the Com- 
missioners of Education being laid on the 
table he said that he should, atthe early part 


of this Session, take an opportunity of | 


calling the attention of their Lordships to 


it, and that he would then prove the, 


truth of the statements he had made 
on the subject of education, which had 
been questioned in the Report. On that 
occasion, instead of letting the notice of 
motion go off in the customary manner, 
the noble and learned Lord had the con- 


{ Fes, 


tends dealing with this question in a} 
The great | 
and high object to be obtained in the first. 
place is the extending a plan of education | 
to the inhabitants of that country, and | 
‘habits which were familiar to him on the 
is an education | 


| Justification. 
state, that he should not regret, if, in vin- 
dicating himself, he at the same time 
showed to the House and the public what 
the real character of that system was into 
which the Select Committee would have 
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fidence to say, “ that notwithstanding the 
notice the rev. Prelate had given, he would 
not come forward with his motion.” The 
noble and learned Lord went farther even 
than that. Forgetting those judicial 


other side of the water—forgetting that he 
was a Lord Chancellor, and that he ought 
to possess full and complete evidence 
before he pronounced judgment, the noble 
and learned Lord thought it right to say, 
‘** that he never knew a case to which so 
complete an answer was given as the case 
which he (the Bishop of Exeter) had ad- 
vanced against the Education Commis- 
sioners.” ‘The noble and learned Lord 
had said all this, and now he rose for the 
purpose of showing the noble and learned 
Lord, that he meant to keep his word; 
and he felt it to be his duty besides, to 
endeavour to prove to the noble and 
learned Lord, that he had perhaps mis- 
taken the strength of the case to which he 
had alluded, and the weakness of the 
answer that had been given to it. He 
could assure their Lordships, that he 
meant to be as brief as he possibly could 


‘in stating this case, but certainly not so 
| brief as to neglect what seemed to him to 


be necessary for his own defence and 
He would go farther, and 


to inquire. He should now proceed to 
read the words of the Report which re- 
ferred to him. Speaking of the school- 
masters to be formed under this system, 
the Commissioners said :— 


“ Tt is only through such persons we can hope 
to render the national schools successful in 
improving the general condition of the people. 
It is not, however, merely through the schools 
committed to their charge that the beneficial 
influence of their conduct would be felt. Liv- 
ing in friendly habits with the people, not 
greatly elevated above them, but so provided 


| for as to be able to maintain a respectable 


station ; trained to good habits, identified in 
interest with the State, and therefore anxious 
to promote a spirit of obedience to lawful 
authority, we are confident that they would 
prove a body of the utmost value and import- 
ance in promoting civilization and peace.” 
They then proceed to complain, that 
the notice which was taken of this pas- 
sage, in a speech delivered by him in that 
House, contained a great perversion of 
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the original, because those words “ trained 
to good habits” were left out. The 
Commissioners observed in their Report— 

‘¢ The original sentence, it will be observed, 
contains the words ‘trained to good habits ;’ 
whereas, as quoted in the pamphlet, these 
words are left out, and the reader has the im- 
pression conveyed to him that we depend for 
the conduct of the teachers, not on a virtuous 
training, but on interest only.” 


Now, it did appear to him, that these 
words were mere surplusage; and he would 
tell their Lordships why—because there 
was not a single syllable in the Report 
which he had referred to that had for its 
object the enforcement of that ‘ virtuous 
training ” of which the Commissioners 
spoke. And if the system were carried to 
its full extent, it would, in fact, exclude 
the possibility of any such “virtuous train- 
ing.” For, be it observed, it was proposed 
to introduce 5,000 different schools, with 
5,000 masters, which masters were to be 
trained for two years in model schools, at 
a distance from their ordinary places of 
residence. Those parties were to be taken 
from their homes, they were to be re- 
moved from parental control, they were 
to be banished from the neighbourhood 
of their pastors, and to be left, without 
any responsible protector, to their own 
guidance for a considerable length of time. 
Yes, he repeated, under this system many 
thousands of young men of the lowest 
order would be taken away from their 
friends, and exposed to all the tempta- 
tions which were inseparable from a re- 
sidence in Dublin or any other large city 
or town. This, he conceived, was one of 
the most frightful evils that could be 
inflicted on youth. Was there, he would 
ask, any college for the reception of these 
young persons? Was there any place 
within the walls of which they might, as 
the Report said, be kept in “a course of 
virtuous training?” ‘There was no such 
thing; there was no provision for the 
moral superintendence of those classes who 
were in training for the occupation of 
schoolmasters. In the first year the Com- 
missioners proposed that there should be 
500 teachers educated in the training 
school at Dublin; in the second year 
1,500, to meet the increasing demand ; in 
the third year 2,000, and so on; thus to 
proceed for several years, and to begin 
declining in number atthe 6th year. But 
how weakly was this reasoned. Did 
it follow that those who received the 
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necessary education would consent for a 
comparative trifle to officiate as school- 
masters? If a young man turned out 
well, would he not take toa more lucrative 
and profitable employment ? Did their 
Lordships, or did the Commissioners, 
think it possible that young men receiving 
such an education as was contemplated 
would be content with a miserable sti- 
pend? They were to be instructed in 
composition, English literature, history, 
geography, and political economy ; natural 
history in all its branches ; mathematics 
and mathematical science; and mental 
philosophy including the elements of logic 
and rhetoric. Now, he asked, would a 
young man thus liberally instructed sit 
down, “ passing rich, on 40/. a year,” in 
some obscure village, or retired hamlet, 
and devote his life to the education of 
the peasantry? It was perfectly impos- 
sible that any such idea could be realised. 
Young men thus qualified would be ab- 
stracted by merchants and other wealthy 
individuals, who would be very glad to 
avail themselves of their services. Was 
it not to be supposed, under such a system 
as this, that young men, originally in« 
fluenced by virtuous habits, would speedily 
lose them? In the model school they 
were not compelled to receive religious 
instruction ; it wasnot provided for them. 
And would those young men, coming 
from all parts of the country, call on the 
clergy of the parish where they were 
located to give them religious and moral 
instruction? It was not, he would ob- 
serve, compulsory on the clergyman of the 
parish, to give such instruction; and, he 
would add, that it was impossible for him, 
in some instances, to afford it. Let them 
look to the model-school of Dublin, for 
instance. For some years the model- 
school was in St. Peter’s parish. In that 
parish there were a rector and two curates, 
who were opposed to this system. The 
most rev: Prelate (the Archbishop of 
Dublin) very properly called on them to 
administer religious instruction. One of 
them, Mr. Weldon, undertook the task, 
but declared, that in a case of such deep 
importance, if he did not perceive a wil- 
lingness on the part of those who presided 
over the school, to further the spread of 
religious instruction, that he would advise 
those who had children at the school to 
remove them. That parish consisted, he 
believed, of near 20,000 inhabitants, and 
though the duty was difficult, this gentle« 
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man contrived to give religious instruc- 
tion for an hour or three quarters of an 
hour each day. There were at least 400 
persons attending the model-school in 
Dublin. And how many of these who 
were meant to be schoolmasters attended 
to receive that religious instruction? It 
appeared, that only two, three, or four 
persons thought it worth their while to 
attend. He was not therefore incorrect in 
saying, that the religious instruction of 
the teachers was, to say the least of it, 
exceedingly defective. The Commis- 
sioners in answer to this said, 

“What is our practice in the national model 
school of Dublin’ It is this—the Ten Com- 
mandments are constantly hung up in it, so is 
the Christian lesson which our rules enjoin. 
A portion of the word of God is daily read | 
from our Scripture extracts ; and, at statec 
times, the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
parochial clergy attend and give religious 
instruction.” 

Now, he believed that the system pur- 
sued was not calculated to impart religious 
instruction, but led to great difference, 
which was embarrassing to young minds, 
and excited also hatred and ill-feeling. 
The Commissioners further observed, that 
in their Report it was set forth that 

“Local patrons and committees of schools | 
are expected to select suitable teachers and to | 








superintend them; but the Commissioners | 
will require to be satisfied of the fitness of the | 
teachers, both in regard to moral character and | 
to literary qualifications by testimonials, and | 
also, if they see fit, by training in a model 
school and examination ;” | 
and they complained that this was omitted 
in the speech or pamphlet. Now he would 
show, that some of those who were se- | 
lected to preside over these schools were | 
persons guilty of great moral depravity ; 
and, with their Lordships’ permission, he | 
would cite an instance or two. Hehad been 
accused of getting up trumpery cases, and 
that the authority on which he rested was 
void of foundation. He should now pro- | 
ceed to point out some of the places at | 
which circumstances to which he had 
adverted on a former occasion actually | 
occurred. The first case to which he| 
would allude occurred ina parish in the | 
county of Londonderry, in the diocese of | 
Armagh. His authority was a most re-| 
spectable clergyman, the brother to a| 
noble Lord. ‘This gentleman stated that, 
when the census was to take place in| 
1831, under the Population Act, he was | 
extremely anxious to ascertain the num- | 
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ber of persons of different religions in his 
parish, In consequence of this he was 
brought in contact with the master of the 
national school in the parish, who he 
found, was avowedly an infidel. In con- 
sequence of this that gentleman did what 
was highly becoming of him ; and above 
all, considering the situation which he 
held, he made a report of the circum- 
stance to the inspector, and he thought 
that this person must have reported the 
case to the Commissioners, as he had ex- 
pressed his astonishment and disappro- 


bation. This reverend gentleman then 
thought that there was an end to the 
matter. After some time, however, this 


schoolmaster appeared at church, and 
therefore he presumed that this person had 
been admonished by the Commissioners. 
After some time this man wished to attend 
at the communion table, and the clergy- 
man did what was the duty of every 
clergyman before he admitted any one to 
the sacrament, namely, to examine him as 
to his fitness, He did so with respect to this 
individual, and he found that his conduct 
was so immoral that he felt that he was 
boundto repel him from the altar. He now 
came to a case which he could not mention 
or allude to without a feeling of disgust. 
He held in his hand some papers relative 
conduct of a schoolmaster in 
another parish in Londonderry, the name 
of the clergyman of which was _ the 
Rev. Mr. Townsend. This gentleman 
went into the national school-room, and 
on going up to the desk of the school- 
master he found that it had no lock. On 
looking into it he found that there were 
some papers, although not many, of such 
an indecent and disgusting character that 


‘he would not presume to describe them. 


It had been asserted by the master, that 


'he saw these papers in the hands of some 
| of his boys, and that he took them away 


and flogged the boys; but still they were 
left in an open desk in the school-room. 
He had also received that day some 
copy-books, which were written by the 
boys. They were regularly written from 
the top to the bottom of the page, and 
if the most rev. Prelate before him was 
anxious to satisfy himself, he would 
put these books on the table. Many of 
these copies are of a highly improper and 
indecent tendency, and they appeared 
to have been written in this school as a 
matter of course. He now came to 
the case of aschool near Dublin, This 
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school had been built by the board of 
schools. Now this was not at such a 
distance from the board that they could 
not have something like a good superin- 
tendence over it. This school had been 
established only two months, but still the 
master had made himself most notorious 
by hisconduct. He had received a letter 
from a gentleman who lived in its vicinity, 
who informed him that dancing was the 
only art or science taught in this school, 
and this was practised forsome hours each 
day, and the lessons were attended by all 
the blackguards in the neighbourhood. 
He informs me that “the master of the 
Rushes National School had summoned a 
man named William Norton for a sum of 
money alleged to be due for the tuition of 
his children. The defendant proved that 
the school was a public nuisance, and 
that dancing was the only art or science 
taught in the school. He proved that two 
hours each day, before the school business 
terminated, all the idle and disorderly 
vagabonds in the neighbourhood congre- 
gated at the school, and that when danc- 
ing commenced, a scene of confusion 
and riot frequently followed. The school- 
master, Thomas Lalor, acknowledged, on 
his oath, the fact of his being a fiddler, 
and that dancing was taught in the school 
during the hours of business; but he as- 
serted that he acted in conformity with 
the instructions of Priest Hickey, the 
only visitor, and that his salary was paid 
by the National Board.” He now came 
to another case of great importance: he 
alluded to the conduct of the master of 
the national school at Carlow. This place, 
he believed, was within a comparatively 
short distance of Dublin. It was a most 
notorious place, and whatever occurred 
there was sure to find its way into the 
newspapers. The schoolmaster of this 
place was one of the most remarkable agi- 
tators in the country, and was the agent 
and friend of the well-known priest, Father 
Maher. At the recent election in Car- 
low he acted as poll-clerk, but was turned 
out for his partiality; he abandoned the 
duties of his school to attend to the elec- 
tion. This schoolmaster, in the autumn 
of the year 1825, was proved to have 
joined with the priest Maher in one of the 
foulest conspiracies that had ever been con- 
cocted. It related to certain charges that 
had been brought against some soldiers 
who were accused of drinking party toasts, 
In consequence of this, a military investi- 
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gation into the matter was ordered, but 
Priest Maher did not approve of this mode 
of proceeding. Uponthis, the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, in the exercise of his discretion, 
chose to direct an investigation of ano- 
ther kind, and Colonel Ward and Mr. 
Mahony were ordered to inquire into the 
particulars of the case. The inquiry con- 
tinued for thirteen days, and it appeared 
that during the whole of this time the 
schoolmaster left his school and attended 
to drilling the witnesses and teaching them 
what they were to swear. He (the Bishop 
of Exeter) was using strong language, 
but he was only using language which he 
should be able to prove. Every one of 
the witnesses examined admitted that he 
had been asked to attend by Priest Maher 
and Gorman the schoolmaster. One of 
the witnesses of the name of Patrick 
Nolan, of Carlow, after giving his evi- 
dence, was asked by M. Mahony, one of 
the gentlemen, ‘‘ At whose instigation did 
you come here ?—-Father Maher sent for 
us, and ordered me to attend the court to 
prove against the military. Did any per- 
son tell you what you had to swear to 7— 
They read out of a paper what he had to 
swear to. Can you read?—No. Who 
read the paper containing what you had 
to swear to?—(after great hesitation he 
replied) He could not tell; he did not 
know him. On your oath was it not Gor- 
man, the chapel or national schoolmaster ? 
After considerable hesitation, he said that 
it was Gorman. So Gorman read for you 
what you should swear to,and sent you 
here ?>—He did.” He was sorry to tres- 
pass on their Lordships, but it was ne- 
cessary that the next point to which he 
should advert, should be an attack which 
had been made upon himself. The fact 
was, that the report of the speech which 
he had delivered in that House upon this 
subject last year had since been published 
in the form of a pamphlet. The atten- 
tion of the Board had evidently been di-« 
rected to the pamphlet, for the report of 
the commissioners (the third report which 
had proceeded from them) was an answer 
in effect to the charges which that pamph- 
let contained. In the sixth page of that 
report the commissioners stated, that he 
had charged the board with positive 
falsehood, and in support of that state- 
ment they made the following quotation :— 
“They state, in particular, that no fewer 
than 140 clergymen of the established 
Church have been among the applicants 
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for their aid in the establishment of the! 
new schools. Now I have taken the 
trouble to investigate this matter, and I 
find by the returns which have been laid 
before the House, that with respect to the 
140 persons described as clergymen of the 
established Church, who have given in 
their adhesion to the plan of the commis- 
sioners, there are, in fact only eighty.” 

Upon this the report stated, that the 
author here first misrepresented the report, 

and then, on his own misrepresentation, 
grounded acharge of positive falsehood 
against the commissioners. ‘The report 
proceeded to say,—‘* We neither stated, 
nor professed to state, in the report, the 
number of clergymen who had applied to 
usforaid. What we did wasthis: having 
given a list of our schools, and having 


stated opposite to each the number of sig- | 


natures to the application for it, we had 
the whole added up, and we noticed the 


facet in the body of the report thus :-—‘‘ Of | 


the signatures to the application made to 


us for aid, 140 are those of clergymen of | 


the established Church,” Now, it was true, 
that in the passage of the second report to 
which reference was here made by the 
commissioners, it was not alleged that 


there were 140 ‘ persons” who were ap- 


plicants. 
port, which gives an abstract of the seve- 
ral persons, clerical and lay, who had ap- 
plied to the board for aid, it was stated, 
under the head of ‘‘ Clergymen of the 
established Church” that there were 117, 
and twenty-three persons cf that com- 
munion who had applied, thus making the 
140, and the commissioners there distinctly 
said, that there were 140 persons who had 
made application to the Board for aid, 
He should have been much more disposed 
to forgive these gentlemen if they had 
said that they had made a mistake in this 
respect, than he was now, when they came 
there and endeavoured to make it appear 
that he had gone the length of misrepre- 
senting their statements. He should have 
been ready to say that it might have been 
a clerical error, or to have attributed it to 
any excusable motive, but the course 
which they had now taken did not leave 
him so confident as he could have wished 
to be, that the error originated in any mis- 
take at all. In the third report, where 
the commissioners gave an abstract of the 
applications for aid, they took care to cor- 
rect this error, and the head given was,— 
“The number of signatures of persons, 
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clerical and lay,”&c. Now, he complained 
_of this, because it had the effect of de- 
ceiving persons. It did not deceive him 
(the Bishop of Exeter), but it did deceive 
the noble Marquis (Lansdowne), who, in 
his _ of last year, observed, that if 
the noble Earl, the Earl of Roden, woul! 
look at the report, he would find that in 
the province of Ulster, the most Protestant 
portion of Ireland, applications for the 
establishment of new schools had been 
signed by 260 Protestant clergymen, and 
that this showed that the system had been 
beneficial, He had moved for a return 
which would have rendered the matter 
tolerably clear, but the production of it 
had been continually delayed. It was laid 
on the table on the 8th of July, and he 
had moved for its production at the com- 
mencement of the Session. Now, all the 
information contained in it was contained 
/in the report, and that had been signed 
| and presented early in June, and therefore 
| there could have been no difficulty in fur 
| nishing it at an earlier period. He must, 
| therefore, say, that it was not good tact on 
the part of those who had the concoction 
of the report. The report gave the names 
/of 116 clergymen of the Established 
| Church who had signed a declaration in 
favour of this system, but it appeared 
that some of the names put down were 
gross forgeries. One of these clergymen, 
residing at Hollywood, Tipperary, had been 
for the last ten years absolutely incapable 
of performing any act whatever, and his 
wife said she did not believe he could have 
signed the application. However, he would 
suppose that this clergyman did sign the 
document, for it seemed to correspond 
with that unfortunate Gentleman’s signa- 
ture. But this poor Gentleman was in a 
state of absolute fatuity, and had been so 
for many years ; It involyed, therefore, in 
his opinion, the moral guilt of perjury in 
putting down his name as one of the appli- 
cants for these schools. ‘The most reve- 
rend prelate was most especially charged 
by him of having been guilty of the most 
extraordinary inattention to a case which 
| he should have thought would have fallen 
| peculiarly under the notice of the most 
| reverend prelate. It was stated, that to 
the application for a school in Dublin the 
name of a Rev. J. G. Robertsonwas sub- 
scribed. He had made some inquiry re- 
specting this gentleman of a friend very 
high in the Church in Dublin; and the 
answer was, that he could not find any 
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such person. He ventured to state this in 
the spsech he made last year. Upon this 
point the board said, “The author states 
that Mr. Robertson, who signed one of the 
Dublin applications, was not resident with- 
in the parish from which it came ; neither 
did we state that he was.” But he (the 
Bishop of Exeter) did more; he stated 
that no such clergyman could be found to 
have existed in Dublin at all. The board 
did not find it convenient to deal with 
that part of the charge. “It frequently 
happens that a school is attended by chil- 
dren of different parishes, and we should 
consider any clergyman residing in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood as aresident clergy- 
man within the meaning of our rules.” Now, 
if a clergyman were said to be living ina 
town, while he really resided in one of the 
small neighbouring villages, the expression 
would be less out of place; but let that 
pass. The report went on to say, ‘ Mr. 
Robertson, we understand, died about two 
years ago, at his residence in Queen- 
street.”” It was admitted on all hands to 
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be a very difficult thing to prove the non- 
entity of a person, that difficulty being, 
in the language of our northern fellow- 
subjects, to “‘condescend” upon time and 


place; but here the commissioners had 
been liberal enough to give their Lordships 
both. However, he thought he should be 
able to prove to their complete satis- 
faction not only that Mr. Robertson never 
died, but that he was never zn esse. He 
found that Mr. Robertson’s existence was 
unknown to the schoolmistress of the very 
school for which he was said to have ap- 
plied for aid. The teacher of the school 
never heard of him, never saw him; there 
was no trace of him in any of the school 
books; and, in fine, no one connected 
with the school had the least knowledge 
of him. But the case did not rest there, 
The schoolmaster and parish-clerk in the 
street in which he was said to have resided, 
knew nothing about him. The clergyman 
of the parish in which Queen-street was, 
had never heard of him; the three church- 
wardens had never heard of him; the 
vestry-clerk knew nothing about him, and 
even the tax-gatherer was not aware of his 
existence. Now, if this did not prove 
nonentity, he did not know what would. 
The commissioners said,'that Mr. Robert- 
son died two years ago in Queen-street. 
His (the Bishop of Exeter's) informants 
had taken the trouble—a trouble which he 
should never have thought of imposing on 
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them—to inspect the registers of St. 
Paul’s parish, and all the other registers 
of the City of Dublin, and it turned out 
that he was neither born, married, nor 
buried in the parish of St. Paul, or 
anywhere else. There was only one 
source of information into which inspec- 
tion was not made, and that was the 
diocesan books of the diocese of Dublin. 
He should suppose that the most reverend 
prelate (the Archbishop of Dublin) would, 
of course, have looked into his diocesan 
books. The commissioners indeed had not 
said so in the report, but doubtless, the 
most reverend prelate would tell their Lord- 
ships so now. There was a remarkable 
circumstance mentioned in his speech, to 
which he had not heard any contradiction 
given,—he meant that part of it in which 
he showed that there was a much larger 
proportion than there appeared of Roman 
Catholics receiving aid than of Protestants. 
That was answered in this way—that 
when any effective application was made 
by Protestants, the Protestants had a 
larger sum given tothem. That statement 
he believed, as he really thought that the 
board would encourage Protestant appli- 
cations, especially when they proceeded 
from Protestant clergymen; but, unfor- 
tunately, whoever it was who concocted 
that report, he did what very crafty men 
are sometimes apt to do—he proved too 
much, and he clearly proved that the 
number of Protestant clergymen of the 
Established Church corresponding with 
the board was extremely small. Thus, in 
the province of Leinster, including the 
metropolis, there was only one Protestant 
clergyman who corresponded with the 
board; in Connaught, also, only one; in 
Munster, but five; and in the province of 
Ulster, of the Established Church, twenty- 
three; making in all, thirty. On the other 
hand, the number of Roman Catholic 
clergymen who were correspondents of the 
board amounted to three hundred and 
seventeen, the Protestant clergy not being 
so much as one-twelfth part of the whole 
body which was to have any control over 
these schools. He need not say that this 
was a subject of great, of vast importance 
to the character of the society, in con- 
sidering how far it was likely to promote 
peace and harmony among the members 
of different religious establishments. He 
considered that if these schools were under 
the immediate control of the Catholic 
priests, they were not likely to add to the 
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peace of Ireland, or increase morality, or 
indeed confer any of those blessings for 
which the system was established. He 
had looked into the lists of persons who | 
corresponded with the board, and he had | 
also taken the trouble of inspecting those | 
records which they had in the reports of | 
the other House of Parliament. He had | 
been particularly struck with the evidence | 
given on the subject of bribery and intimi- | 
dation. It appeared that there were seve- 
ral individuals who had there exhibited 
their disposition to break the peace of so- 
ciety, to carry discord into families, and 
even to urge otheis to the commission of 
murder, who were among the corre- 
spondents of the board. He would trouble 
their Lordships with one instance of the 
conduct of one of these priests. Tle al- 
luded to Father Tyrell, of the County of 
Carlow. He was a correspondent from 
the school of Timriddon (as we understood 
it). Father'Tyrellattended Mr.O’Connellon 
that celebrated occasion, when Mr. O’Con- 
nell made a speech that would not easily be 
forgotten by any who heard it, or who heard 
of it. He would not have trespassed 


on their Lordships’ attention with any 


{Fes. 


\ they shall have both!” 





words of Mr. O’Connell if they had not 


been connected with the conduct of the | 
Roman Catholic priesthood intrusted with | 
the management of the national education. 
What he was going to read was a speech 
by Mr. O'Connell, when this Father Ty- 
rell was by his side as his great aider and | 
supporter. Father Tyrell, therefore, was | 
morally responsible for all which Mr. 
O’Connell said on that occasion. The 
words of Mr. O’Connell were: 


“ Boys, the names I call your enemies do 
you call every friend of theirs you meet in 
the streets. Girls and women, when you 
meet the Bruenites spit on them, spit in their 
faces, particularly if they are Catholic Con- 
servatives. Write traitor on their doors with 
chalk, and tell your friends at home to do the 
same. You who are wives of the Catholic 
electors, if your husbands do not vote for their 
religion, bless yourselves, and then swear on 
your prayer-books to separate from your hus- 
bands if they don’t obey your commands ; you 
who are their daughters, I tell you, if your 
fathers vote against you spit in their faces! 
and call them the names I taught the boys to 
call them.,’’- 


But it did not rest there. He would read 
to their Lordships a speech which the 
priest Tyrell himself made on a more 
recent occasion. Ilis informant heard 





the speech, and was ready to prove it on 
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oath in any court of justice; he assured 
their Lordships that his informant was a 
gentleman of highcharacter. The speech 
was made during the contest at the late 
election for the county of Carlow. After 
much prefatory matter, Father Tyrell pro- 
ceeded at great length to show that the 
Catholic priests did not want ascendancy. 
“ No, they want justice and equity, and 
\ in other words, 
the Established Church in Ireland must 
fall. Father Tyrell then proceeded to 
say :— 

‘ You persist in your votes. Your landlords 
have no more right to them than they would 
have to your wives and daughters. The land- 
lords used to do so formerly, when you Catho- 
lics were in gaol, and I tell you they used to 
do so by laws of theirown creation. Will you 
send to Parliament men who fasten these 
chains and renew the penal laws? Tell your 
landlords, that before you are exterminated 
you will make them feel your power. Let 
those who would re-enact the penal laws be 
hurled from the place of power; and don’t 
forget we are eight millions.” 

So much for the schools in Ireland being 
under the auspices of the priests. The 
next thing he would observe upon was the 
answer contained in the report to what he 
had said relative to the schools in connex- 
ion with nunneries and monasteries. The 


| Commissioners said, 


“Upon this point we had a consultation 


| with Lord Stanley, and he thought it desirable, 


as we did, that such schools should be brought 
under our superintendence, and therefore we 
granted aid to them.” 


Whether Lord Stanley’s opinion was right 
or not he would not state; but there was 
one clause in the sentence of the report 
which showed that the conduct of the 
Commissioners by no means rested upon 
that noble Lord’s opinion. It appeared 
that the noble Lord wished these schools 
to be placed under the superintendence of 
the board. Was thatthe case? The in- 
spection of these and other schools was, 
on an average, once a year. Did their 
Lordships think it possible that an annual 
inspection of these schools, which. from 
the very nature of the case, must be con- 
stantly under the direction of persons who 
were bound by their religion to act in 
violation of those rules required by the 
board, could be effective ? The difficulties 
which were thrown in the way of those 
who went to visit these schools were enor- 
mous. A clergyman, who had a right to 
inspect them, went within the gate of a 
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convent, and the porter told him he must 
go back, but the clergyman insisted on his 
right, and the man gave way. In conse- 
quence of what he then saw, he went 
shortly after again with his rector, but this 
time the porter positively refused to open 
the gate for them, and they were oblized 
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schools. With respect to this description 
of schools, he would give their Lordships 
one sample of what they were. The name 


of the school was the Convent-school of} 
female | 
! 


Carrick-on-Suir, the national 
school. A clergyman, than whom a more 
respectable man was not to be found, had 
written to him an account of what he had 
seen and heard there, which he would read 
to their Lordships. 
letter visited the school on the 
January last, and he wrote: — 

“ The school is altogether Popish, un ‘er the 
entire dominion of the nuns, who are repre- 
sented, in all their correspondence with the 
Commissioner, by the Rev. — O'Connor, 
Roman Catholic Curate. There is no school- 
mistress, the nuns being the only teachers. 
Books were supplied gratuitously. There is 
no local subscription, and no payments by the 
scholars. Twenty pounds is received annu- 


23rd of 


ally as a salary for the mistress, which, of 
course, goes to the support of the convent. In| 
the registry of the school I found an order of | 
business, of which the following are particu- | 


lars :— 

“9 o’clock—Morning prayer. 

* 924 o’clock—Catechisms, lessons, and work. 
“ 24 o’clock—Catechism. 

“3 o'clock—Lecture, and prayer. 

“The children are required to be very 
punctual in their attendance at the opening of 
school, and one of the nuns concludes the 
day’s business with a spiritual lecture and 
prayer. Religious instruction is the particular 
object of every day. Friday is nominally set 
apart for the purpose, being the only day on 
which the Scripture lessons are read. 

** At one o'clock each day twelve of the nuns 
enter the school, and take their respective 
classes. 

* One is always on duty two hours at a time 
keeping the required order in the room. The 
nun, my informant, told me also that twice in 


the year there is a very interesting spectacle | 


exhibited in the school. The children appear 
in their best clothes, and the priests are pre- 
sent. An examination is held, and tickets are 
given to those who shall be admitted to con- 
fession and communion. On 
one of the priests erects an altar in the school- 
room. The confessions of the children are 
heard, Mass is celebrated, and they who are 
pronounced fit admitted to the Eucharist. 
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| to be questioned himself. 
to leave the school uninspected, in spite of | 
the regulations of the board, that ciergy- | 
men should be at liberty to inspect these | 


The writer of the! 





/man of nearly 
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“ Mr, —— had inspected [I think] on the 
11th of November, I inquired whether he 
had examined the children, and the nun re- 
plied, ‘That he was not very particular or 
curious—that he was a very nice person, and 
apologised for asking even the few questions 
that he did, on the ground that he was liable 
At the same time,’ 
she said, ‘she was not the sister who attended 
him.’ 

“ During this conversation nuns went and 
came from the interior of the convent through 


| a large door in the school-room, opening into 


mi 


the house. he convent joins the chapel, 
into which there is a passage for the nuns.” 


He was really very reluctant, the Right 
Rey. Prelate continued, to trouble the 
House, but there was another case to 
which he was bound to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention. It was the case of a 
school at Esker, in which he had last year 
stated that mass had been performed ; 
and he was able to say now, as he did 
then, that a person had actually been 
present when some religious service was 
performed, Probably that person might 
be mistaken as to the nature of the ser- 
vice; but still, from the words of the 
report itself, it was admitted that Roman 
Catholic religious service had been per- 
formed every day for aconsiderable period 
of time, and that there had been an altar 
there, with the permiss'on of the board. 
Upon that subject he had made strong 
remarks, and the board had been pleased 


| in their strictures upon him to find fault 
| with the source of his information, and to 
; complain that he had no acquaintance 
| with the Rector cf the parish, but went to 


the Curate. Now the difference in the 
value of their testimony must greatly de- 
pend upon the extent to which each was 
worthy of confidence; and with respect to 
the eharacter of the Rector, he did not 
wish to make any observations; but this 
he would say, that the Curate was a man 
of the very highest respectability, of an 
eminent family, the nephew of a gentle- 
the highest consider- 
ation in the parish; whilst, on the other 
hand, he thought it wonld be almost 
impossible to find an individual less 
qualified to afford information on the 
subject in question than the Rector, 


| He had never but once entered the school ; 
; he performed none of the religious duties 
t se as § | : x = 

nese occasions | connected with the parish; they were 


| wholly discharged by the curate. 


3ut the 
board said that they knew the rector. 
He was sorry that he must doubt the ex- 
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tent of their knowledge; he thought, if it 
had been extensive, they would not have 
boasted of it. This, however, was not all; 
they said that it was the duty of the curate 
to inform the rector of all the cireum- 
stances. connected with the transaction. 
Why, so he did—that was the very first 


step which he took; but the rector took | 
no notice. If then, they said, the rector 
refused to interfere, he ought to have ap- | 
plied to the diocesan orto them. He did 


apply to hisdioccsan; and he (the Bishop 
of Exeter) was sure that that rev. Pre- 


late could not be the author of this report; | N 


for, had he been, the curate of this parish 
would not have been told, that he ought to 


have made an application to his rector or | Ul 
| character of tha 


diocesan; but ought not to have appealed 


to a stranger in England. Now if the di- | 
}at least been called in question. What 


| was the fact? That Mr. Nangle had to 


rection contained in that report was in- 
tended to represent as a violation of duty 


an application by any one to a Member of 


Parliament, in respect of an alleged 
grievance, he felt bound to say, that he did 
think that the Commissioners had nota 
notion of what that duty was, and that 
they were regardless of their own duty as 


Commissioners under the Crown in putting | 
forth such a statement, for he would say | 


that nothing could be in more direct de- 
fiance of the Constitution than to say, that | 


a person, thinking himself aggrieved by a 
certain Board of Commissioners, ought not 
to go to any Member of Parliament for the 


purpose of having his statement laid before | 


the Legislature ; to make any such decla- 


ration was in his opinion little short of 
treason to the Constitution, The curate | 
of the parish in question had gone to a | 
Member of that House, who, however un- | 
worthy of that attention, would never | 


shrink from the task of taking up the just 
cause of any injured person; and would 


never desert his duty in attempting to ob- | 


tain the redress of any one of the 
grievances of that unfortunate and most 
persecuted class, the clergy of Ireland. 
The next case to which he would refer was 
the irruption of Dr. M’Hale into the parish 
of Achill. Upon one oceasion, their Lord- 
ships would remember at a meeting there 
held,o ne of the Roman Catholic preachers, 
among other violent things, had said-- 
“ The Protestant religion began in heil, 
and would end in hell.” Dr. M’Hale rose 
up towards the termination of the pro- 
ceedings, and expressed his approbation of 
all that had been said that day by the Ro- 
man Catholic Ministers of religion from 
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their pulpits. With respect to this case, 
however, their Lordships were already pos- 
sessed of a great body of evidence. He 
wished to call their Lordships’ attention to 
some observations upona clergyman with 
W hose worth and excellence he “the Bishop 
of Exeter) was well acquainted, the Rev. 
Mr. Nangle. That rev. G entlem in had 
becn exhibited in that report in language 
iost unjust and prejudicial. (The right 
rev. =e then read an extract from the 
t, which in substance stated, that the 
gym in before alluded to was Mr. 
gl >, aud that upon a certain occasion 
d been in attendance at a police 


'office.) Now, the natural construction of 


words was poate bined ous to the 
‘entleman, They con- 
veyed an intimation that his character had 


complain ofa grievous outrage which had 
been committed upon him, which he proved 
in a court of law, and in reference to 
which the Lord-Lieutenant had been com- 
pelled to interfere. Such were the real 
circumstances of the case; but, notwith- 
standing that, the ordinary construction of 
the words used exhibited Mr, Nangle in 
an invidious and unfair light. The report 


further observed that—‘* He was neither 


‘the rector nor curate of the parish, nor 


ever connected with the district, except as 
being engaged on a mission to convert the 
Catholics.” Now that, he confessed, did 
seem to him like a sneer upon the occupa- 
tion in which the rev. Gentleman was en- 
gaged. And here, again, it was evident 
to him that the most rev. Prelate near him 
did not draw up this report, for he was 
not a man who would speak lightly of an 
individual who, being neither the rector 


| nor the curate of an island, deserted and 


desolate, having no other means of spi- 
ritual instruction, went to show them the 
pure love of God: and, with a zeal which 
greatly exceeded that of almost any other 
man, with a zeal almost apostolic, devoted 
himself in the discharge of that office to 
the unceasing persecution of an excited 
priesthood. Let him do justice to that 
gentleman in these respects. He went to 
these islands several years ago, in a state 
of great indisposition aud weakness, hoping 
that the mildness of the air might tend to 
his recovery. There he found that, what- 
ever the famine of bread might be, the 
famine of the word of God was most dis- 
astrous, and was producing the most fear- 
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ful effects; and it pleased God to put into 
his heart the thought of effecting a reform- 
ation. He built there a little settlement ; 
and, with the support and assistance of his 
diocesan, the Archbishop of Tuam, he had 
gone on in his good work, which it had 
pleased God to prosper; and there were 
now in that district many souls which, 
through God’s blessing, he had been the 
means of preserving. ‘To such a mis- 
sionary he looked with feelings of the 
most unfeigned respect; and he ‘would say 
that any one might be proud to hold as 
high a station as this despised missionary. 
There was another point in this case to 
which he must allude. It seemed, in his 
statement last year, he said that Mr. 
Nangle had stated to the board that one 
of the schoolmasters had been formerly 
dismissed from the coast service for using 
seditious language. Whatcourse had the 
board pursued with respect to that state- 
ment? Whyactuated bya very ungracivus 
feeling, it had directed legal proceedings 
to be instituted against the publisher of that 
report. After they had published their re- 
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port Mr. Nangle sent letters to several in- 
dividuals of the board upon the subject. 
A letter was sent in July last to the officer 


in the coast service, and in August that 
gentleman, Lieutenant Irwood, replied that 
he did recollect that a man of the name 
of O'Connell had been dismissed from the 
coast guard for using seditious language. 

The statement, then, which he had made 
in that House had almost been proved to 
be true—at least that statement, and the 
publication of it, had been entirely justified 
by facts within the knowledge of the 
Board. They were aware of the statement 
of the inspecting officer; there could be 
no doubt as to the identity of the man, for 
he himself admitted he had been dismissed, 
though he denied the cause. Under 
those circumstances, should the Board have 
persisted in such an action, supplying the 
prosecutor with funds, for the purposes of 
vexing and harassing a man who had pub- 
lished a speech which had been delivered 
in that House? Should they have told 
him to adopt such a course when no blame 
could be attached either to the individual 
who made, or the person who published, 
that speech? But they did direct him to 
adopt that course—they insisted upon its 
adoption—and they must have done that 
which, in a worthy cause, he would have 
applauded—they must have supplied him 
with money to defray the costs; for in the 
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most expensive court his Majesty’s At- 
torney-General had been directed to apply 
for a criminal information against the pub- 
lisher of the speech, and the schoolmaster 
had stated upon oath that the charge 
against him was false. ‘The inspecting 
officer had declared positively that he did 
dismiss him for that which the man him- 
self not only said that he did not do, but 
that he was not dismissed for doing. If 
Lieutenant Irwood had said that which 
was true how could that man be screened 
from the charge of perjury? But there 
was another party who were seriously im- 
plicated in this transaction—he meant the 
Board of Commissioners ; for if that man 
had taken a false oath he had done so 
being urged and compelled to the act by 
the Commissioners, they at the time know- 
ing it to be false. ‘ My Lords,” con- 
tinued the rev. Prelate, ‘* I declare that I 
would not have the responsibility which 
attaches to this act of the Commissioners 
for any consideration in the world.” 
The next case respected the school with 
which the noble Marquess (Lansdowne) 
had been in some degree concerned. The 
noble Marquess had said on a former oc- 
casion that an investigation had taken 
place into that school in the Queen’s 
county; that he had received an account 
from his agent, and that there was found 
to be little foundation for his (the Bishop 
of Exeter’s) statement. Now he would 
frankly say, that the attestation of the 
noble Marquess weighed with him more 
than the reports of the Commissioners ; 
and he, therefore, did at first imagine that 
he must have been misinformed. He had, 
however, since prosecuted his inquiries 
into the matter, and was now in a condi- 
tion to summon the best testimony in his 
own favour. It was at least testimony 
with which the noble Marquess would not 
quarrel, being that of his own agent, and 
the curate of the parish; and he pledged 
himself to prove virtually and substan- 
tially in Committee, by the evidence of 
these Gentlemen, the Rev. Mr. Perrin and 
Mr. Price, the truth of that which he had 
said. Let it be understood that he said 
‘‘ substantially.” There were other cases 
also which he would not now enter into 
but reserve them, together with the proofs 
he should bring forward to show that the 
Scripture extracts contained corruptions, 
tending to favour the peculiar doctrines 
of the Church of Rome, for the considera- 
tion of the Committee, He had said last 
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year that there were books used in the 
schools during the religious instruction of 
Roman Catholics, and ‘* recommended 
by the Commissioners,” which contained 
matter offensive to Protestants. There 
was a work called T'he Catholic Christian 
Instructor ; and at page 90 would be! 
found words which he thought their Lord- 
ships would deem offensive to Protestant- 
ism. The words were ‘* God rejects the | 
worship of an heretical or a sehismatic | 
congregation as sacrilegious and impious.” | 
At page 150 he found the following pas- | 
sage, ‘‘ What a melancholy case it must | 
be, that so many thousands of well-mean- 
ing souls (meaning Protestants) should be | 
wretchedly deluded with the pretence of | 
God’s Holy Word, when, instead of this 
they have nothing put into their hands 
but corrupted translations, which present | 
them with poison instead of the food of | 
life.” Now, the Commissioners flatly 
denied that they had recommended this 
book; that, in fact, it never had been 
recommended by them. Never ‘‘ recom- 
mended” was the word: well, that might | 
be true —they might not have employed | 
the word ‘ recommended,” but they had | 
employed another word, or perhaps words. | 
About the 11th of July, 1832, they had | 
published two lists of books; one of books | 
and tracts, which were to be generally | 
employed; the other, which was published 
with ‘“ the sanction and approbation ” of | 
the board, for the particular use of the | 
Roman Catholics, and from the latter of | 
these lists the work he had quoted was 
taken. So that it did appear that they 
had not “ recommended ” the book. Oh, | 
no; they had merely ‘ sanctioned and | 
approved of it;” and he wished them joy | 
most heartily of this refined distinction. | 
For his own part, he had thought that | 
sanction and approval were more weighty | 
than recommendation merely; perhaps he | 
was wrong; at all events, they had sanc- | 
tioned the use of this book, and they had | 
approved of its use. 
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this important passage was left out. They 
seemed to think that if the sense were given, 
noharm was done; why then say it was the 
whole Gospel? He complained of the 
want of the pure Word of God; he com- 
plained that that pure word should be cas- 
tigated and chastened down to meet the 
taste of any body. The variations with 
which they supplied the original were 
beyond the question. Had they said it 
contained the whole? and did it contain 
it? ‘The Commissioners had had the as- 
sistance of the most rev. Prelate (the 
Archbishop of Dublin) certainly: but he 
could not readily believe that the most 
rev. Prelate had approved of this. He 
did not see how a new preface to the 
second edition could alter the case; he 
could not see that what was mutilated 
remained a whole; the distinction was 
one at which he could not guess. This, 


| however, was not all; the Commissioners 


actually commenced their work of trans- 


| mutation; and they said “‘ an examination 


of the original verses will, we think, at 
once explain to any person accustomed to 
prepare Scriptural instruction for youth 
why we thought it best to give a summary 
of them in a work intended for school 
lessons.” This he was sure did not come 
from the most rev. Prelate, who, he was 
certain, would not put the Gospel into an 
index expurgatorius to meet the pure eyes 
of youth. Did it, then, come from the 
Roman Catholic Prelates. That was more 
incredible, more marvellousstill. If their 
Lordships had had the misfortune ever to 
have looked into the Roman Catholic tracts 
onconfession, they would indeed consider it 
the most impious hypocrisy to demand the 
purifaction of the Gospel of St. Luke, 
and to publish the foul enormities of the 
‘“* preparations for confession.” He still 
adhered to the opinion that any version of 
the Scriptures was better than none, and 
that the Douay version without notes was 
preferable to mere extracts; and he could 
not understand how individuals would not 


He had said — 
the part of the first chapter of St. Luke | consent to require the use of the Serip- 


tures, even in a Douay version, and yet 


which the Commissioners had left out was | 
one of the most important, if not the most | could consent to require that the observ- 
important, passage in the gospel of that} ance of the Roman Catholic religion 
Evangelist; and that it was so in the) should be kept up one day in every week 


estimation of the Established Church, | of the year. He could not understand 
because it gave more fully than elsewhere | why the mere Bible should be repudiated, 
was given the account of the incarnation | and yet the whole Roman Catholic system 
of our Lord. Now, it had been declared | let in. A few years ago he had been of 
‘that this edition of the Gospel was a| opinion thai no extracts would be used ; 
whole, it was shown as a whole, and yet | he had thought it impossible, because he 
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had relied on the sworn testimony of Dr. 
Murray in the years 1824 to 1826. Dr. 
Murray had said, that to the mere exhibi- 
tion of the extracts he should not object, 
but to exhibitions of them as extracts 
from Scripture he should object, unless 
they were taken from the Douay version. 
He found himself wrong, but he would 
not be wrong on that subject again, for he 
would not believe a Roman Catholic 
Bishop on cath in matters in which reli- 
gion was concerned, If Dr. Murray bad 
not so sworn he had grossly injured him; 
if he had a doubt on the subject, he 
should by such a declaration have been 
guilty of a calumny on him; if he had no 
doubt on the subject he might have been 
guilty of rashness; but now, after a lapse 
of time, and on the fullest and closest 
inspection, he re-affirmed the charge. 
Dr. Murray did swear what the report, not 
he, charged him with having sworn, He 
called on the most rev. Prelate to say, 
afier having read the report, whether Dr. 
Murray had so sworn or no. He had 
made some extracts, and having intro- 
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“ All the Prelates fully agree in the pro- 
priety of the objection urged by the Roman 
Catholic Archbishops, against putting into the 
hands of Catholic children as Scripture, any 
book which is not conformed to their own 
authorised translation.” 

“To this principle, which seems to be com- 
mon tc Roman Catholics and Protestants, we 
feel it our reluctant duty to declare, that the 
work, &c., cannot, unless the plan on which it 
is constructed be wholly changed, obtain our 
sanction as a book of general instruction, to 
be used in schools wherein Catholic children 
receive their education. It purports to pre- 
sent to Catholic children the inspired Word 


‘of God, and yet it differs from the translation 


which those children are taught to consider 
authentic.” 

‘* A work, however abstracted substantially 
from the Scripture, but not purporting to be 
the words of Holy Writ, would not be liable 
to the same objection.” 


He thought he had now fully made out 
the case. In the remarks which he had 
made, he had only been actuated by a 
sense of duty; from the discharge of 
which, he trusted he should never be 


i withheld by any fear of his conduct being 


duced them for the purpose of proving his | 


charge had been accused of unfair quota- 
tion. It wastrue that the extract given 
by him as a single answer to a single 
question, was made up of one answer and 
apart of a second. Now, at the request 
of the reporters, he had sent them his ex- 
tract, marking by a line where the one 
answer ended, and the fragment of the 
other began. 
attention, and the fault was attributed to 
him. 
question, whether or no the one sentence 
was appended to the other. 
it appeared, was favourable to a compila- 
tion from the Scriptures, into which the 
forms of the verses of neither version were 
admitted; but it must be borne in mind, 
that he had said that they could propose 
nothing to their own children as Scripture 
which was not from their own version, 
They had indeed been asked, why, as they 
admitted that the Douay and Protestant 
versions of Scripture were very much 
alike, they would not allow Catholic 
children to be taught from the pure Pro- 
testant version. ‘To that Dr. Murray ob- 
jected. There was, however, another 
letter, by Dr. Murray, subsequently to 
this, which removed every particle of doubt 
as to the meaning of the former letter, 
The right rev. Prelate proceeded to read 
as follows :— 


misinterpreted, He had remarked that 
these cireumstances had made bim dis- 
trust the oath of a Roman Catholic 
Prelate in Ireland, when his religion was 


concerned; he did not shrink from the 


‘full responsibility of that declaration, 


This line had escaped their | CO” ; 
| their Lordships’ consideration. In 


But it booted very little to the | ™ ; 
|of the Female 


Dr. Murray, | 





and he would take the liberty of allud- 
ing to one or two recent instances, which 
were in some, though a slight degree, 
connected with the subject then under 
the 
month of December last, the Committee 
National Schools, in 
Drogheda, thought fit to give a public 
dinner to Mr. O'Connell and the person 
whom they call the Primate of Ireland ; 
and they gave that dinner in their cha- 
racter of the Committee of the Female 
National Schools, He regretted that it 
was necessary for his purpose to quote 
the words of Mr. O’Connell; but at that 
dinner, given to him and the Primate, 
he said :— 

“‘T want to bring back the prosperity which 
will make Poor-laws unnecessary, and, if by 
no other means, by a domestic Legislature. 
But I am making an experiment to obtain 
justice from England without that alternative ; 
and till it is fully worked out, [ cannot think 
of falling back upon my favourite measure of 
relief. Let this experiment be one of five 
years duration, as well as the other. Two are 
already passed; and when the others have 
terminated, if we see that England does not 
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give us justice, we must take it for ourselves. | 
I make the experiment fairly and honestly, and | 
without any shade of chicanery. I will take | 
the fullest means, and use my best efforts to | 
make it successful; and if we get justice, it 
is all we seek; but if we fail in the experi- 
ment, then shall we demand the power of le- 
gislating for ourselves.” 

To their Lordships he need not say, 
what justice meant in Mr. O’Conneil’s 
vocabulary. 

**T call upon the people to 
King’s Ministers, who have promised us jus- 


St P| rt th 


tice. Weshould be untiring in our efl to 
enable them to fulfil that promise. or the fault 
of the failure will be ours. Lay 


wishes for repeal, but do not lay aside your 
efforts for justice. Let the good men of Eng- 
land see that while you have assisted them, 
and all who souglit justice, to obtain it, you 
will not consent to be deprived of it your- 
selves. Why do l—whose life has been spent 
asa disciple of peace, preaching that no al- 
teration in Government can be good if brouglit 
aout by force, and that one drop of human 
blood would be too dear a purchase for any 
victory—talk of physical power? Irishmen, 


because we have been insulted. IT would 
rather see your river again red with Trish 
blood, than that we should be degraded and 


insulted. We might submit to the destruction 
of our property, and the danger of our lives—to 
the ferocity of the ruffian soldier, and the heart- 
less camp-follower. In all the: 
sand other shapes, injury was heaped upon us 
and we bore it, and perhaps would ag 


! 
wnt 


a tnou 


we will never consent to submit to insult. In | 


this industrious and intelligent 
seen what is the opinion of 

thrown on our country. Ireland will rejoice 
in your sentiments, and the press wili tell the 
whole British empire that it is not safe for 
England to be a party to the insult. Chains 
of adamant, and the force of the Russian em- 
pire, would not be sufficient to bind us 
under insult. It must, then, be wiped off; 
or else——’ 





Here the learned individual appeared 
to have paused, as if the sequitur were 
too dreadful for utterance. He repeated 
that he had not quoted these words on 
account of the individual by whom they 
were uttered, but on account of what 
followed. The chairman, at this dirner 
at Drogheda, stated that he had next 
to propose the health of the Primate of 
Ireland. the most Rev. Dr. Crolly, 
the friend of civil and religious liberty. 
Dr. Crolly, in returning thanks, said :— 

Liberty, civil and religious, is the birth- 
right of all bearing the image of the Creator, 
as well the black as the white; and no man 
should assume the right of the Deity, to force 
the opinions of his fellow man, and men who 


{ Fes. 28} 
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venture to do so, have reason to fear that they 
will suffer for it here or hereafter. lam glad 


/and exceedingly happy, that among you the 


principle is cherished. There was a period 


| when Belfast stood pre-eminent as the friend 
| of liberty, but that spirit is now nearly extinct 


—a dark cloud has passed over its horizon, 
and obscured the beauty in which it shone. 
But let this be a lesson to you, and as you 
rise in wealth an 1 commer e, raise the flag of 
civil and religious liberty; and that you may 
bl | prosper under it will be the fore- 
nost wish of my heart. I fecl complimented 
1 ‘ | 


y the kindness and attention with which you 
| e listened to me, p wuicularly in the pre- 
nee of the individual who has done more for 


the cause I spoke of, thanany other person in 


OF Woeaern lines, 


language used by Dr. 
and having quoted 
it, he would leave their Lo:dships to 
form their own opinions, and to draw 
eir own from it. But be- 
fore he sat down, he would just quote 
i. few morelines from one of the spr eches 
made ata dinner laicly given at Carlow 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and 


rozhed i, 


conclusions 


“ My friend, the Chairman, ia alluding to 

the Conservative festival in this town on yese 
y, talke | f respectability. Respecta- 
' t does my valued Friend mean 

by re pe ability 2? Vhe y may have the ree 
pe bi of the hogget or the ox, that fatten 

n the land—they are as stupid as they are 


| 
| 
| 





andasugly as they are contemptible. 
Are th y 1 S] table for 
ents? Are 
make man truly re spectable— 
patriotism and humanity, orin a word, love of 
their fellow men? No; they 
re cruel, unrelenting, perfidious tyrants ; 
their consolation is the widow's tear, shed 
ruin of desolated villages, and 
ieir music is the scream of the orphan, and 
of the expiring victim, who dies 
yeneath the withering blast of that oppression 
which forced him from his humble home, from 
the green fields where his fathers dwelt, and 
suffers him to perish by the wayside, 2 house. 
and heartbroken wanderer. Like the 
ghoule of the Eastern tale, they live and dee 
light to live upon sucking out the warm heart’s 
blood while life is still in vigour, and reducing 
their victims to the grave, before the chill of 
years, or the « of natural events carry 
them away. They love the wail of famishing 
children, and the azouy of ruined and agonised 
parents. Poor old Kavanagh.’’ 


their virtues or ace 
they respectable for those 


qualities whiel 


country, and of 


imidst the 


] 
t 


1@ groans 


t 
t 
{ 
less 


OUTSse 


Mr. O’Connell continued :— 

“Alas! poor Kavanagh. If he had not 
made the fatal alliances he did, one would be 
glad that he would sink into his grave in the 
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peaceful obscurity in which, for his own sake, 
he ought to have remained, and not to have 
the dead cats and dogs of the neighbourhood 
thrown into it along with him.—After ‘ Lord 
Morpeth,’ three times three and loud cheers. 
‘The right Rev. Dr. Nolan and the Catholic 
clergy of his diocese.’ ”’ 

He would now give them the language 
which was adopted on the same occasion 
by a Roman Catholic bishop, Dr. Nolan, 
who, after hearing the language which had 
been adopted by Mr. O’Connell on his 
own health having been proposed, said, 

“T beg leave to return my best thanks for 


the manner in which my name has been re- 
ceived. Mr. O'Connell has truly stated the 


reason why I thus appear in a political assem- | 


bly, and I think the same feelings which 


Ireland. Mr. O'Connell has not, however, 
stated the reasons fully, We are compelled 


by the necessity of the times to appear amongst | 
the people, and seek for justice for our own | 
| other occasions. 
| criminations or recriminations against any 


beloved country.” 
He (the Bishop of Exeter) would here 


state, that in the cry of “ justice for Ire- | 
Jand” was meant the destruction of the | 


Established Church in Ireland, and of all 
those institutions which we loved. 
“ We, however, attend on this particular 


occasion as much to give a hearty welcome to | 
the man to whom we owe so much, as to tes- | 
tify our approbation of the principles upon | 


which are based justice to Ireland and univers 
sal happiness to mankind. Mr, O’Connell, in 
speaking of himself, said, he was but a feather 
thrown up, which merely showed the way the 
wind blew; but I will venture to say that he 


is a man raised up by God to work out the | 


regeneration of our country. It is for the 
people that he is working. 
direct him, and bless his efforts, and continue 
that vigour of body and mind which are neces- 
sary to him in that arduous contest in which he 
isengaged. Itis with great pleasure | appear 
amongst you this evening, to acknowledge that 
Iam united with the people in the cause of 
Treland, and to proclaim, that with the blessing 
of the Most High, we cannot be separated 
from the people.” 


Another toast given was—‘ The total 


abolition of tithes.” The Rev. Mr. Cul- 
len, another correspondent of the Board, 
and manager of its schools, being loudly 
called for, spoke to this toast in a 
very eloquent manner. This was the 
language used by a Roman Catholic 
Bishop in the presence of a large assem- 
blage of the Roman Catholic clergy—those 
very clergy being in correspondence 
with the Board of Commissioners of 
Education, These Roman Catholic 


{LORDS} 





We pray God to | 
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clergy, too, be it recollected, held the 
most unqualified domination over their 
flocks, and had the religious and moral 
instruction of the rising generation of 
youth. Those, then, who looked closely 
at the working of this system, would see 
that it was utterly impossible that any 
modification of it could be introduced ; 
and he, for one, would now declare, lest 
hereafter he should be considered as giv- 
ing to it any degree of even modified 
sanction, that he never could concur in a 
system so fraught with temporal and 
spiritual evil. 

The Archbishop of Dublin trusted that 
their Lordships would bear with him for a 


: . short time, and for a short time only, be- 
actuate me belong to the rest of the clergy of | 


cause it was his determination not to enter 
into discussions upon matters which were 
out of place, and would be premature, as 
they would be much better reserved for 
He would not enter into 


individual. If any one were to bring a 
complaint to impeach him for high treason, 
he, as an individual, was ready to appear 


| ina court of justice and to suffer punish- 


ment. As for the vague slanders and the 
multiplied rumours which had gone 
abroad, he would not notice them. Then 
with reference to the complaints which 
had been made against the Commissioners 
of the Board of Education in Ireland, 
against them as public officers, and their 


' mode of discharging their duties, it ap- 


peared to him, and he believed that feeling 
extended to their Lordships generally, 
that, when the Committee should be 


| appointed, that Committee was the place 


where the questions at issue might be 
calmly and satisfactorily investigated, 
where witnesses would be called to prove 
and verify facts, where distorted accounts 
were set right, and before which tribunal 
nothing was brought which was not 
strictly examined into and proved. He 
rose, then, not for the purpose of prema- 
turely entering into a discussion which 
ought to be reserved for the Committee. 
He would say nothing of the Board of 
Education, or of the body of Commis- 
sioners; but with respect to the charges 
which had been made against himself, 
although he thought their Lordships were 
called upon to give him a hearing in his 
own vindication, yet he felt he should 
better consult propriety in not detaining 
their Lordships with matters relating to 
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individuals, as that was a legislative and | 
a judicial assembly. The rules which had 
been established in the schools of educa- 
tion would be examined day after day | 
before a Committee; and he trusted that | 
on all points time would bring the truth | 
to light. If some men’s minds were so | 
constituted as not to receive truth, he was 
sorry forit, and they were not the persons 
whose esteem he had any wish or anxiety | 
to cultivate. Various measures had been | 
suggested for the extension and improve- 
ment of the system of education, and, of 
course, they would require that the reasons 
for and against theiradoptionshould be well 


and maturely considered; and this could | 


be done in the committee alone. Sup- 
posing the system, in the main, were to be 
continued, it would be for the Committee 
to consider what modifications they would 
adopt to put it on an extensive footing, 
and bring it into greater operation. 


public mind from being poisoned by vague 
irregular complaints which were brought 
forward, and which could not be stopped 
untila satisfactory inquiry was made. From 
time to time various complaints were 
brought forward, and if the Commissioners 
were present on these occasions it would 
be well ; but they were not always present, 
and it was quite impossible that those who 
were connected with the system could 
carry all the particulars in their memories, 
seeing that there were 1,500 schools. 
anything were complained of in these 
schools in this country or in Ireland, the 
Board immediately instituted an inquiry 
into thosecomplaints. Butthese things were 
generally brought forward without first con- 
sulting the Commissioners as to the alleged 
misconduct of their servants. One com- 
plaint had been, that some little school- 
boy had scribbled this or that in his copy- 
book. Oh! nothing was too small or too 
great to be debated with the most eloquent 
declamation night after night. In many 
of these cases flying rumours came round 
to the board that some one had heard 
such and such a matter had taken place ; 
and in all these instances he knew there 
was very great exaggeration, distortion, or 
even fabrication of facts; but still he sup- 
posed there were many persons who, being 
ignorant in many cases of the circum- 


{Fes. 28} 


i the 
The | 
committee was wished for by the Commis- | 
sioners, with a view to save their Lord | 
ships’ House from being involved in fruit- | 
less and unsatisfactory debates, and the | 
|expired, and when the attention of the 


If | 





stances, did believe what they stated. 
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But there were many who came down to 
the court, and by their conduct raised 
some suspicion, if not of their veracity, 
certainly of the purity of their zeal. Their 
Lordships would never credit them when 
he said that they were too nugatory to be 
brought before the commissioners, but not 
so before the House of Lords. These 
facts oftentimes reminded him of the cir- 
cumstance which he had read of in a fa- 
vorite old comedy, where a newly-elected 
Member of Parliament, returning from 
some distant part (Sir Francis Wrong- 
head), elated with his success, was run 
against by a rude carter, and his carriage 
was damaged. In great indignation the 
son suggested to his father, ‘* Oh, father, 
bring him before the Parliament-house.” 


Treland. 


Now, it seemed more honest to bring these 


matters before the legislature than before 
court. If they sent to Ireland, an 
inquiry was made by the inspector, when 
the statement was found to be generally 
partly fabricated, and there was some dis- 
tortion of facts in all these cases. He 
knew that when a week or ten days had 


House and the public had been directed 
to something else, and after erroneous 
statements had gone forth, no regret was 
ever expressed; not one word of apology 
was given; never anything like repent- 


lance was evinced by those who had 


originated the calumnies; no repent- 
ance was shown by those who accused the 
Commissioners of having struck out all 
about repentance from the gospel of St. 
Luke. No; but it appeared as if the sup- 
porters of St. Luke had struck out re- 
pentance from their own hearts, and thus 
the time of the House and of the public 
was taken up, and prejudices were raised, 
which a calm consideration of facts before 
the Committee must verify, and thus put 
an end to such irregular proceedings at 
once. In respect to this subject, there 
were two classes of questions which were 
very distinct, which ought to be kept apart, 
but which were perpetually confounded 
with each other; he meant the question 
relating to the system as originally laid 
down, and the question relating to the 
conduct of the Commissioners. He would 
appeal to their Lordships whether they 
were not mixed up together continually, 
not to say anything of speeches made at 
Conservative, Radical, and Repeal meet. 
ings. At one time they hada debate in 
reference to the various versions of the 
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Scriptures, to the different force of their | He would then be asked, Can you account 


Hebrew particles, and various manuscripts 
of the Old and New Testament. Those 
considerations were mixed up with the 
general reading of the copy-books of the 
schoolmaster, Then there were the ques- 
tions raised whether the reading in these 
schools should be compulsory or voluntary ; 
whether people should be permitted or 
forced to read; whether the school- 
houses were erected on the best sites, or 
whether they were not often too near the 
chapel-yard. ‘Then they were appealed 
to in respect cf the Douay version of the 


Bible. Again, it had been made a maiter of 


complaint to the Board that some school- 
master had done something some years 
before his appointment. Thus they had 
to contend with this mixture of questions ; 
and he would say, let them all be thorough- 
ly examined into. ‘The Committee to whom 
these matters would be referred would be 
very different from any other that ever 
was, if it did not classify the various heads 
of the subject, and leave the House to de- 
liberate dispassionately upon it. Now, as 


to the system of education in Ireland, the 
Commissioners were not responsible for it, 
except so far that they conscientiously 


acted upon it. If the Commissioners, 
however, and those who were the parties 
to work the plan, had conducted them- 
selves unwisely, let them be examined 
before the committee, and if the system 


were hopeless let it be abandoned; if 


it were necessary to make an altera- 
tion, let the means of education be in- 
creased. If the Commissioners had been 
false to their duty, if they had har- 
boured improper servants for the public 
service, let the system be tried under the 
direction of other parties. But let not 
this mixture of the questions be resorted 
to, secing that they were much more easily 
confused in an animated debate than they 
would be in a calm discussion before the 
Committee. He would give one or two 
specimens of the sort of accusations, 
which, he supposed, in nine out of ten 
cases of charge, would be made. He was 
not speaking of this in reference to indi- 
viduals, but with respect to the conduct 
of the Commissioners, and the merits or 
demerits of the system. Supposing a wit- 
ness examined with reference to the 
model school at Dublin, he would be 
asked,—is it attended by Roman Catholics 
and Protestants? and if so, in what pro- 


| 


: shall do so some time hence.” 


| for the proportions being such as they are ; 
or do you apprehend that they are different 
in other cases? The answer would be, 
|Certainly. Because, in the model school 
}of Dublin, almost every parish had its 
‘school; the Protestant children were fed 
‘and partly clothed. The schools were 
under the guidance of Protestant clergy- 
men. ‘Then the witness would be asked, 
Do they receive instruction from their re- 
spective ministers on the same day? Now 
how came it that they received so little 
instruction ? Why, most of them went 
to their own parish. Some come many 
miles to attend the model school every 
day, and when the instruction was not 
going on there they went to the respective 
schools of their parish, some of which 
were Presbyterians. Thus their Lordships 
/would see how very different a turn the 
‘case might take under the investigation 
of a Committee, to that which it as- 
;sumed in a debate in that House, con- 
‘ducted perhaps with all the skill, the elo- 
| quence, and powers of a practised debater. 
Then again, before a Committee, no one 
/would be allowed to substitute premises, 
|without foundation, for facts, by saying 
ithat he had been told on good authority 
so and so. ‘The authority must be pro- 
;duced. It happened in most instances 
'that these authorities were not known to 
him and to illustrate it, he would give 
another specimen of the sort of cases which 
occurred. A My, Perrin, in company with 
Mr. Price, visited the school where it was 
said a treasonable sentence was set as a 
copy by the master of the school. Mr. 
Perrin, it happened, had a living in his 
diocese, and he turned thecharacter of the 
trausaction entirely ; and the report which 
had been spread, according to this Gentle- 
man’s account, was totally false. He had 
told him (the Archbishop of Dublin), more- 
over, that seeing the false statement had 
appeared in The Standard newspaper, he 
thought it proper to put the matter right, 
and he accordingly assured the parties 
that they were mistaken. The notice which 
was taken of this communication was to 
the following effect :—‘*We have received 
a letter stating some inaccuracies, &c. 
We have not time to insert this letter, but 
This had 
occurred half a year ago; but the parties 
were still waiting for a convenient oppor- 





|tunity to bring this letter forward. He 


portion? He would answer so aud so, jihad told their Lordships that in some 
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instances he knew these statements were 
believed by persons whom they could not 
conceive would put them forward. A com- 
plaint had been very properly brought be- 
fore him by the court, of a person in the 
neighbourhood of a small town in Ireland, 
who declared that the Protestant children 
could not in conscience attend the school, 
because there was no way toit but by 
going in atthe gate of the Roman Catholic 
chapel-yard. Now he had said, that in 
some instances the schools had been erected 
on objectionable sites, but they were pre- 
vented in a variety of cases from sclectin 
better sites. He therefore said he woul 


{ Fes. 28} 





see in this instance how far the site was | 


really objectionable, and that be would go 
and see the place himself. With this view 
he accompanied the curate of the parish to 
the spot. They passed along the street, 
and saw a board up with the words 
‘‘ National School.” He asked the Curate 
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ships had heard of one petition which had 
been presented that evening from the 
clergy of the diocese of Derry and Raphoe. 
He had heard it read, and a petition from 
the clergy of another diocese and some 
laymen. The petition was virtually for 
the withdrawal of the grant for the united 
system of education, and in some instan- 
ces it argued against the division of the 
grant amongst Roman Catholics, and the 
schools which were exclusive they pro- 
posed should have it ail. The petition of 
the Bishop of Raphoe was informal, but 


gj} that petition contained suggestions for 
d 


| several important alterations, which might 


be introduced with advantage. [The Earl 
of Weeklow : The resolutions upon which 
the petition was founded.] He begged 
pardon—the resolutions. He had an- 
swered the Bishop as an individual, that 
the Commissioners would be glad to re- 


| ceive any suggestions calculated to im- 


whether that were not the entrance to the | 
| that they themselves had laid down, that 


school, but he assured him uo, it was not, 
and that they must go through the chapel- 


yard. They went accordingly through 
the yard—went to the back of it, where 


there was no entrance—and went to tlie 
entrance from the street, which had been 
the entrance for many years. But 
parties, nevertheless, who had made the 
complaint in the first instance, no doubt 
believed it, or they would have sent 
the case up for the consideration of the 
English Legislature; they would never 
have appealed to him who was on the spot. 
He immediately found that the grievance 
complained of was totally without foun- 
dation. The school in question had been 
under the management of the Board for 
two years; and he mentioned this cireum- 
stance as a specimen of the reports which 
were circulated. At the same time he was 
not going to enter into details, or into the 
justification of any one. The Commis- 
sioners were ready to defend the system 
of education in Ireland, though they were 
not there to undertake this task, but to refer 
its defence not to the present Government, 
but to the three or four last Governments, 
When theconduct, however, of the Commis- 
sioners was implicated, they were ready to 
defend it. In a Committee they would 
be enabled to ascertain distinctly, matters 
of fact connected with many cases, for the 


the | 





satisfaction of those who wished for the 
truth, and who were desirous of submitting | 


prove the system, upon the foundation 


there should be no restriction and no co- 
ercion; and anything against that prin- 
ciple they would not consentto. Of any- 
thing like coercion he could not approve. 
As to the petitions which were presented 
on the opposite side, there were many 
things often stated which appeared to him 
to be very right from the premises; but 
those premises were not founded on facts, 
He kuew it was strongly urged that these 
schools bad failed for the purposes of 
united education; and this was equally 
strongly set forth as a ground for aban- 
doning it. Persons of some importance 
in the North of Ireland had stated this as 
a reason for the division of the grant. One 
gentleman had assured him that in his 
own quarter no Protestant attended these 
schools; but he could assert to the con- 
trary. These facts, however, must all come 
out before the Committee. He had as- 
certained, by examination, that in these 
schools, extending tobetween 300 and 400, 
in which it wassaid there were no Protestants, 
that about 22,000 Roman Catholic chil- 
dren, and 16,000 Protestants had been 
educated, and all these facts occurred 
under the eyes of the very person who 
made the statement, that there were no 
Protestant children in these schools. But 
the blindness of those who would not see, 
and the deafness of those who would not 
hear, was beyond all belief. There was 


the case to a Committee, and not to the} another point on which he would not de- 


heat and ardour of debate. Their Lord-| tain their Lordships long, It had been set 
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forth, he could not say whether as a point 
of conviction or experience, that the Roman 
Catholics would be glad to accept the 
condition of using the authorised version 
of the Scriptures. When some persons 
were asked on what grounds they held 
this view, he was told that their meaning 
was, that the Roman Catholics would be 
glad to make use of the Scriptures, if it 
were not for the influence of the Roman 
Catholic priests. He certainly thought 
this rather a rash position, but he was not 
prepared to deny it. But how, he would 
ask, was this influence to be destroyed ? 
By searching the Scriptures. That is, 
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whenever the dominion of the priests is | 
| some particulars, the difference was not so 


to be destroyed, it was to be done by 


reading the Scriptures; and when reading | 


the Scriptures is the point, that could not 
be done, because of the influence of the 
priests: this was indeed a most encou- 
raging prospect. On similar premises he 
could solve the great problem of squaring 
the circle ; 
the area, and he would construct the 
square; and if they wished to obtain that 
triangle, why it was half the area of the 
square. This was not a sort of argument 


that was satisfactory to the Commissioners ; 


neither, he would tell their Lordships, 
would it be to the British Legislature. He 
wouldbriefly advert to one other point, 
which many well-meaning persons argued 
on rather unreasonably. It was unfortu- 
nate that this point was often urged in the 
heat of debate, and by arguments that 
were equally destructive to the views that 
themselves brought forward. It had been 
set forth with every form of expression 
that could add difficulty to the subject. 
He referred to the different versions of the 
Scriptures that were in use. It was stated 
that great and essential alterations had 
been made in them. But of these how 
could the unlearned judge? He meant 
those who were not Hebrew or Greek 
scholars. How could they compare the 
various translations with the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures? You tell them of mis- 
translations; they say you may be right, 
but we will take the word of our clergy as 
you do. The Roman Catholics employed 
the same argument that others did; they 
say there is danger in the principle of dis- 
sent. Their Lordships must know, that 
all who were not themselves scholars must 
depend for the meaning of words upon 
others, and how could one more than an- 
other tell that he was not deceived ? 
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Amidst these contradictory directions, they 
would either abide by their own religion, 
or the result of these conflicting doctrines 
might bring religion itself into danger, and 
the people might conclude that there was 
no revelation at all. Who would deny the 
fact, that amid all the differences, there were 
the same great leading doctrines ;—that 
all agreed in the main points, and that 
each, in its chief features, was the revela- 
There were 


but they depended on the relations and 
for although those 
relations and descriptions might differ in 


great as to impeach their general veracity 
—so they believed. It was the same with 
matters of religion. Nothing could be 
more pregnant with danger than to circu- 
late among the people exaggerated notions 
of the differences between several versions 
of the Scriptures. Before he sat down, he 
begged to observe, that when he talked of 
the efforts which had been made to poison 
the public mind on this subject, and of 
the vague and irregular manner in which 
the various charges and imputations con- 
nected with it had been thrown out, he 
was by no means making any complaint 
on the part of the Commissioners. He 
was not authorised to do so. The Com- 
missioners had undertaken a most labo- 
rious task, in the discharge of which they 
had undergone every form of vituperation 
and obloquy. Of all this they never com- 
plained, but went on doing what they con- 
ceived to be their duty. They were anxious, 
however, that the system itself should be 
properly ‘appreciated. They were not at all 
anxious about their own characters; for, 
however deeply they might for a times 
suffer, they felt it could not be in a better 
cause than in endeavouring to enlighten 
the people of Ireland ; and they knew “that, 
in the long run, the slander which had 
been uttered against them would be mis- 
chievous only to their opponents. But 
they were anxious that the public mind 
should be disabused on this important 
subject, that a proper estimate should be 
formed respecting it, and that no petty 
bickerings should stand in the way of the 
general good. The House of Lords was a 
deliberative assembly, not a criminal court, 
and the Commissioners had no complaint 
to make in it. They had been abused by 
false reports of their conduct, They looked 
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with satisfaction to the appointment of 
the Committee proposed by the noble 
Viscount. Ifthe result of the investiga- 
tions of that Committee should be an 
opinion that the Commissioners had not 
fulfilled the duties intrusted to them, they 
would readily and cheerfully resign their 
offices to others; and, in so doing, would 
lose nothing, but would have a great deal 
of trouble and vexation. If their succes- 
sors should improve upon their system, 
they would be the first to rejoice at the 
event, But the great question to be de- 
termined was, whether the people of Ire- 
land, who could not be coerced into the 
adoption of any religion, should be left 
in darkness, or worse than darkness, or 
whether an attempt should be made by 
conciliatory means, to enlighten and im- 
prove them. Of this he was perfectly 
sure, that without some measure of that 
kind, all other measures, however im- 
portant they might seem, for tranquilli- 
sing and benefitting Ireland would utterly 
fail. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that under 
existing circumstances, he was surprised 
that the most rev. Prelate had perceived 
no grounds for the statements they had 
that evening heard from the most rev. 
Prelate opposite. ‘The most rev. Prelate 
seemed to forget the peculiar circumstances 
under which the right rev. Prelate had 
addressed their Lordships. The right rev. 
Prelate had brought forward similar state- 
ments on a former occasion, when he had 
proposed a Committee such as the present; 
and the most rev. Prelate would remember 
that it was then refused; he had then 
made use of every argument to induce the 
Government to comply with his proposi- 
tion, and, notwithstanding his plain and 
convincing statement, the right rev. Prelate 
was not able to prevail. But what did the 
most rev. Prelate, who had last spoken, 
then do? He thought proper, as the head 
of the National Board of Education, to 
publish an answer to the speech of the 
right rev. Prelate, in the shape of a report 
of that body, filled with the most vitupe- 
rative attacks. That report, a public 
document which was to be circulated 


through the country, was filled with accu- 
sations, and the most unfounded attacks. 
Not content with this, the most rev. Pre- 
late cast imputations on the author of the 
speech, which, under all circumstances, 
he did not think was fair to the right rev. 
Prelate, 


Neither did he look on it as 
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introducing irrelevant matter into his 
speech, and details not at all connected 
with the matter at issue. With respect 
to the report on their Lordships’ table, 
he considered it a very discreditable docu- 
ment to those who framed it, and that it 
was beneath the dignity of the Commis- 
sioners to condescend to dedicate the whole 
of their report to a speech that had been 
made in their Lordships’ House. He must, 
however, in some degree exonerate them, 
as he understood that it was in compliance 
with the directions of his Excellency the 
Lord-Lieutenant, that they had answered 
the speech of the right rev. Prelate. It 
appeared that this was done by his order, 
and not by the Commissioners own desire. 
He was in Ireland when the report was 
issued; but he had read it within the last 
two days, and he had found one paragraph 
to which he would call their Lordships’ 
attention :—‘* The pamphlet,” said the re- 
port, ‘‘ objects to our giving aid to schools 
in connexion with monasteries, nunneries, 
and other religious establishments. Now, 
on this point we had a communication 
with Lord Stanley, and he thought it advis- 
able that schools of this description should 
be brought under our direction, as well as all 
others.” This stated, that they agreed with 
Lord Stanley, that aid should be granted 
to schools connected with nunneries and 
other religious establishments. He would 
venture to say, that Lord Stanley had 
sanctioned no such measure, and he would 
show that it was in violation of the rules 
laid down by him. One of those rules ran 
thus:—* It is the intention of the Govern- 
ment, that no aid shall be given to any 
schools, unless the Board shall be entitled 
to exercise a complete control over them.” 
Could any one believe that this complete 
control could be exercised in nunneries ? 
How was it possible that Lord Stanley 
should act in such injudicious and com- 
plete violation of his own rules? He had 
strenuously opposed the measure when it 
was first introduced, for he thought it 
would do incalculable harm. He had at 
the same time stated, that he should not 
object to see some system introduced better 
calculated to obtain the same ends. But 
how did the case now stand? The Kildare- 
street Society was totally ineffective as a 
system of general education since the with- 
drawal of the Parliamentary grant, while 
the present system had been in operation 
for some years. For this reason, he thought 
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it impossible now to recede, and his chief 
anxiety now was, to make the system 
available for useful purposes, and to con- 
ciliate, as much as possible, the people of 
all denominations. He had presented a 
petition to that effect from the clergy of 
the diocese of Derry and Raphoe; and he 
believed that if the suggestions of that 
petition were adopted, all the difficuities 
that stood in the way of the general utility 
of the measure would be obviated. ‘The 
Roman Catholics objected to the use of 
Bibles in schools, and the Protestants ob- 
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jected to schools in which it was prohibited. 


The suggestion of the petition was con- 
ceived in the true spirit of peace; it said, 
“Let there be no coercion, no rejec- 
tion.” It was competent for the parents 
to say if their children were to use the 
Scriptures in those schools, and surely 
there could be no objection to this on the 
part of the Roman Catholics. He feit the 
greatest satisfaction in knowing, that the 
right rev. Prelate thought well of that 
system, and he hoped, that when the Pro- 
testant clergy saw, that noother plan could 
be adopted, with any prospect of success, 
and when they considered the great evils 
of the absence of a system of universal 
give this system 


education, they would 
a calm and dispassionate consideration, 
and that the suggestions of the petition 
would be eventually adopted by them; for 
it was totally impossible to prevent the 


abuses of any system, if the Protestant 
clergy did not lend their aid. The Com- 
mittee was the fittest place for the investi- 
gation, and he hoped the petition he had 
presented would meet, in the Committee 
with calm consideration. 

Lord Plunkett said, that the philosophi- 
cal, liberal, and enlightened speech of the 
most rev. Prelate had given the de- 
bate a complexion totally different from 
that which it had previously worn. In that 
most rev. Prelate’s observations he 
entirely concurred. The sentiments of 
the most rev. Prelate were such as 
ought to belong to every Protestant and 
Christian divine; they were imbued with 
charitable feeling, and were calculated to 
do great good, and to remove exasperation 
in the minds of the Catholics, and of a 
great portion of the Protestants of Ireland. 
He would not run the risk of weakening 
the effect of the most rev. Prelate’s 
enlightened remarks by any detailed ob- 
servations ; but hecould not help strongly 
recommending to all who were anxious to 
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promote Christianity and harmony to 
dwell more on the points in which Catho- 
lics and Protestants agreed than on the 
points in which they differed. That was 
the true way to promote Christianity. 
Had the right rev. Prelate acted 
consistently with his argument, he ought 
to have concluded by voting against the 
committee; for he declared that he was 
in possession of facts which had enabled 
him to make up his mind to the necessity 
of a total departure from the present 
system. In the same breath the right 
rev. Prelate had accused him of hav- 
ing departed from his duty as a Member 
of that House, by prejudging the question 
before them. He had not  prejudged 
the question. The right rev. Prelate 
having brought a charge against the Board 
of Commissioners, which charge they had 
refuted, he, as a kind of grand juror, had 
ignored the Bill which the right rev. 
Prelate had preferred. He was satisfied 
that there was no ground for the right 
reverend Prelate’s charges. Let their 
Lordships look at the charge, and let them 
look at the answer in the Commissioners’ 
third report, a report highly creditable to 
them, and which, notwithstanding the 
opinion of the noble Earl, he thought they 
were compelled to make in deference to 
their own character; and he was persuaded 
they would agree with him that the de- 
fence was satisfactory and complete in all 
points. But the defence of the Commis. 
sioners did not rest on their own state- 
ments. The present was a great experi- 
ment; the Commissioners had shown how 
This was no 
hasty matter. ‘The subject had been four 
or five-and-twenty years under considera- 
tion, Commissions had been appointed 
in 1812 and in 1822, from both of which 
several reports had been presented ; those 
from the latter perfectly agreeing with 
those from the former. Those reports 
went the whole length of declaring that 
scripture extracts were proper, not (as the 
right rev. Prelate still maintained 
with extraordinary obstinacy) to super- 
sede the Bible, but to steer clear of the 
difficulties attendant upon requiring 
the reading of the Bible, Well, after 
these two Commissions had made their 
report, a select committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed, which, after due 
consideration, recommended the present 
system of education, and one Parliament 
granted a sum of money for carrying it 
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into effect. After all this had been done, 
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It was natural that Catholics should take 


and after a Board of Commissioners was | offence at such violent statements made 


appointed on the recommendation of the 
legislature, he thought no person—-and, 
above all, no legislator—had a right to 


show any bitterness, or any feelings of 


anger, that the board hd prosecuted the 
plan intrusted to their management. Hi 
was, indeed, quite at a loss to discover 
the cause of the right rev. Prelate’s 
violent indignation, or account, in any 
possible way, why he should denounce > the 
system in the extraor ‘dinary manner he 
had done. That board was composed 
almost entirely of Members belonging to 
the right rev. Prelate’s own 

The Acts they were carrying into effect 


were the Acts of the legislature; and 


| 
| 
| 


right 
| would pro duce 
and 
i vent 


church, | 


what, he would ask, could be in their pro- | 


ceedings, or in the regulations 
they had adopted, to kindle 

degree of excitement in his mind ? 
language of the right rev. Prelate 
was, that the present system of education 
was calculated to disturb the peace of the 
community, to produce immorali ty, to put | 


such a 


which 


The | 


| 
| 


shi ii¢ 
i their labours. 


against their clergy, and it was natural 
that such charges against the Commis- 
‘rs would tend to mar the effect of 
He was utterly at a loss to 
for the conclusion to which the 
ev. Prelate had come. He came 
clusion the reverse; 
from xe that the system 
oe wait religion 
immo: ali y, be was fully con- 
it was well calculated to pre- 
had a published speech 
before him in the shape of a pamphlet. 
It purported to be the speech of the right 
rev. the Bishop of Exeter, but he did 
whether the statements were 
him, or whether it had been 
pub under his authority; on ex- 
amining the pamphlet, he found it was 
not exactly the speech spoken by the 
right rev. Prelate: he must say there 
had been some cookery, some dressing 
up, but the substance of it was the same. 
This pamphlet had an anonymous preface 


account 
to a con 
and so far 
ot 
vYross 
vineed that 


both. it 


not know 


made by 


lished 


an end to all religious feeling among the | beginning in these words: “It has been 
people, and cause dissensions between the 
teachers and pupils in these institutions. 


He was utterly at a loss to see any ground 
for such results as the right rev. Pre- 


deemed neces ssary 


(he did not know by 


| whom) to publish es speech ina sepa- 


late thought the system calculated to | 


produce. Could it be the lessons re- 
commended by the board that were cal- 


culated to bring about a total absence of 


religious feeling? What were these les- 
sons? The first lesson 
duty of ‘ living peaceably with all men, 
even with those who diitered from them in 


religious persuasion.” Another lesson 


inculeated the | 


was to the following effect—‘* Our Savi- | 
' another person to answer foi what would 
‘more properly have been answered by 


our Christ commanded his disciples to love 
one another—to bless those that cursed 
them, and to pray for their persecutors. 
He called on them to adhere to the truth, 


| himself, 


but not to act harshly towards those who | 


were in error and believed nut in the 
truth. 
fighting in his behalf, and commanded 
them not to return evil for evil, but to 


do unto others as they wished to be done 


| rect, 
He prohibited his disciples from | 


i was a pious vituperation fr 
ito end. 


unto, and show to all that they were | 


followers of Christ, who, when revile: 
reviled not again.” Now, he would ask 
whether a right rev. Prelate or any 
other Christian ought, in the spirit of the 
Gospel, to make such charges against any 
class of Christians, and call the Catholic 
hierarchy of Ireland a rabid priesthood ? 


1, ; should 





rate form, in consequence of a bill having 
passed since the speech was delivered to 
erant 50,0002. for the religious instruction 
of all classes, without distinction of reli- 
gion.” The pamphlet was published by 
Mr. Murray. ,amost respectable publisher ; 
and as the right rev. Prelate had not 
put his name to it, he must treat it as 
anonyinous. But it to be the 

ech of the right rev. Prelate, he 
not think the right rev. Prelate 
followed proper course in leading 


assuming 


did 
had 


He took up the pamphlet—he 
could not say written in a Christian spirit 
—to mark the passages which were incor- 
but he found it needless to do so, 
for in every page there were passages, not 
only incorrect, but totally unfounded. It 
; om beginning 
He would call Lordships’ 
attention to some of these passages. He 
have expected that when the 
right = rev Prelate made statements 
and founded charges on them, that he 
would have taken pains to inform himself 
of the grounds on which he made them. 
The right rev. Prelate had stated 
nothing on his own knowledge—he did 
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not know the truth of the statements on 
which his own arguments were founded— 
and he therefore should have expected 
that the right rev. Prelate, under such 
circumstances, would have come with 
great reluctance to the conclusion that 
the system was incapable of succeeding, 
and that the hopes of the empire were 
to be disappointed. Before the right 
rev. Prelate made such strong asser- 
tions, would it not have been proper to 
have taken steps for ascertaining the 
truth or falsehood of the statements? 
Should he not have called the attention of 
the Commissioners to the subject, or em- 
ployed some persons on the spot to ascer- 
tain how the system worked ? and if there 
were such gross abuses, should he not 
have endeavoured, along with the assist- 
ance of the board to remedy them? If 
that had failed, then it was his duty to 
have addressed his complaints to the 
legislature for the purpose of providing a 
remedy. But if the object which the 
right rev. Prelate had in view was a 
remedy of the evil, the course which 
he had pursued was most inconsistent. 
The right rey. Prelate had censured him 
for a charge made against the right rev. 
Prelate on a former occasion. The charge 
was, that the right rev. Prelate said the 
system adopted by the Commissioners 
sanctioned the mutilation of the Bible (he 
understood that assertion had been avowed), 
and he then proceeded to justify himself, 
The right rev. Prelate admitted, that he did 
not consider it a mutilation of the Bible to 
use extracts; but he was satisfied such ex- 
tracts as would be acceptable to all per- 
sons never would be agreed on. Now, 
what were the grounds on which the right 
rev. Prelate came to such a conclusion ? 
He had availed himself of the evidence 
given by a Roman Catholic Bis op, who, 
he insinuated, had asserted that such ex- 
tracts never could be agreed on: he stated 
these words had been given on oath before 
a Committee of the House, by Dr. Murray, 
that he had been led into error by evidence 
given on oath by a Roman Catholic bishop, 
but would never fall into such an error 
again; and would never give credit even 
to statements made on oath, of Dr. Murray 
or any Roman Catholic bishop. Now, 
such language never was used by Dr. 
Murray. He had explicitly denied it; 
and after this explicit and distinct denial 
had been made, the right rev. Prelate said 
Dr, Murray had given a different interpre- 
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tation to his words, and that therefore no 
Roman Catholic bishop was to be believed 
on his oath. Why was there ever such an 
unjustifiable, disgusting proposition to 
come, not only from a Christian bishop, 
but from any person of gentlemanly feel- 
ings? ‘There was no charity in such an 
assertion ; and the logic (as a noble Friend 
hinted to him) of the right rev. Prelate 
was merely palmed on the charity. The 
fact was, the words never were uttered. 
A conclusion had been drawn on the as- 
sumption that they had been uttered; and 
the right rev. Prelate considered himself 
justified, on such premises, to say that he 
would not believe a Roman Catholic 
bishop on his oath. He would ask if any 
charge could be made more galling, more 
inflaming, or more insulting, or any stronger 
language adopted for maligning the entire 
body of the Catholic hierarchy in Ireland ? 
But the right rev. Prelate, not content 
with maligning the hierarchy attacked the 
inferior clergy. At a speech made by 
Mr. O’Connell at Drogheda it appeared 
Dr. Crolly was present, and because that 
gentleman was present he is to be made 
answerable for whatever Mr. O’Connell 
said. Hecould not admit such a principle, 
but at the same time he did not think, even 
if it were admitted, any blame could be in- 
curred, for it was one of the best speeches 
Mr. O’Connell ever uttered. Respecting 
the repeal of the Union his opinions were 
well known. He had his own opinion, 
but he was not to be answerable for the 
opinions of others who might advocate 
such a measure. But what did Mr. 
O’Connell say? He said he did not want 
the repeal of the Union, but he wanted 
justice to Ireland. He did not see any 
great delinquency in a Roman Catholic 
priest being present at such a speech, or 
why he should on that account be involved 
in the sweeping anathema pronounced 
against the whole Catholic hierarchy of 
Ireland. But it would be a waste of words 
to dwell on such asubject. The charge 
against another Catholic priest was of a 
similar nature, though the speech made by 
Mr. O’Connell might not have been so free 
from censure. It was said—he did not 
know whether the story was got up—that 
Mr. O’Connell had used some expression 
implying that cats and dogs had been 
thrown into the grave of Mr. Kavanagh, 
and that Mr. Nolan was present on the oc- 
casion. The right rey. Prelate then al- 
luded to M, Guizot, and quoted an ab- 
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stract from his works, which he considered 
unfavourable to the Irish system of educa- 
tion. But it ought to be remembered that 
M, Guizot merely stated an abstract no- 
tion, and the case he put was very different 
from that under consideration—the system 
of education in Ireland, which contained 
plain and important truths, calculated, 
whether looking at natural or revealed re- 
ligion,to produce the best moral effects. 
The right rev. Prelate said the report con- 
tained a falsehood (he did not say error) — 
it contained a falschood respecting the 
number of clergymen who had made ap- 
plication for grants of money to establish 
schools in their districts. But he said 


more; and though he did not charge the | 


bishops, he charged some others with 
having recourse to such a miserable artifice 
to deceive the public. But that subject 
had been already explained. The Com- 
missioners had stated, that the applications 
from Protestants, Dissenters, and Roman 
Catholics, were all put down in the same 
way; that areturn of the signatures was 
at first made, and afterwards the names; 
and the result was, that by the amended 
return it appeared there had been more 
applications from Protestants than were at 
first stated. He did not charge the right 
rev. Prelate with disingenuity, but it did 
appear to him extraordinary that before 
the right rev. Prelate complained to their 
Lordships of the conduct of the Commis- 
sioners, he had not taken more care to 
make himself acquainted with the real state 
of the case. Again, the right rev. Prelate 
had taken upon himself to charge the Com- 
missioners with forging the names of 
several clergymen, and had instanced those 
of Messrs. Morrison and Cockburn; but 
the charge had been shown to be utterly 
without foundation, for both the parties 
named on being shown their signatures by 
the Commissioners fully acknowledged 
them. So much for the charge of forgery, 
and he trusted the House would fully ap- 
preciate the injustice, the gross impro- 
priety of the right rev. Prelate coming for- 
ward with these vague, random charges, 
and endeavouring to create an impression 
on the public mind on the strength of al- 
legations which, on the slightest investi- 
gation, turned out to be utterly devoid of 
foundation. While, however clearly these 
allegations were disproved, no sort of ac- 
knowledgment was made to the maiigned 
parties, but,on the contrary, they were very 
strongly reprehended for their presumption 
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in vindicating themselves. As to the case 
of Mr. Robertson, the charge here was, 
not that his name was used without his 
authority, but that there was no such per- 
son as Mr. Robertson. And the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin was vituperated for not 
having looked over his books for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining Mr. Robertson’s iden- 
tity in his diocese. Now, in the first place, 
it was not stated that Mr. Robertson was 
in the diocese of Dublin; and if it had 
been so stated, it was no part of the duty 
or business of the Archbishop to look over 
his books for the name unless representa- 
tions had been made that such a person 
was erroneously stated as being within 
his diocese. There was one remark on 
this point which he (Lord Plunkett) could 
not avoid making. The right rev. Prelate 
had not chosen to apply to his brother in 
Christ to learn from him what the real 
state of the case was. No, the right rev. 
Prelate stated, that the information that 
no such clergyman as Mr. Robertson was 
in the diocese of the Archbishop of Dublin 
came to him from the Archdeacon of 
Dublin. How came that about? He 
knew and highly respected the Archdeacon 
in question, and he was perfectly clear 
that he would never have written to the 
right rev. Prelate on the subject had he 
not done so in answer to an application to 
that effect from the right rev. Prelate. 
[The Bishop of Exeter: Ladmithaving wrote 
to him.] Now, he would put it to their 
Lordships, whether such a proceeding on 
the part of the right rev. Prelate was worthy 
or becoming ?—whether it was right or 
proper on the part of that right rev. Pre- 
late to write toan Archdeacon for the pur- 
pose of endeavouring to extract out of him 
something on which to found an allega- 
tion azainst his Archbishop? This pro- 
ceeding, however,was only of a piece with 
Mr. Cleaver’s letter on which the Morrison 
portion of the right rev. Prelate’s case was 
made out. Did the right rev. Prelate mean 
to say that Mr. Cleaver or any person 
on his behalf would have written to him on 
the subject had he not been written to by 
the right rev. Prelate? No; the right rev, 
Prelate had been furnishing his armoury 
with accusations by pumping the inferior 
dignitaries of Ireland ; and he would again 
put it seriously to the House whether such 
a mode of proceeding was worthy or 
proper? Tt was monstrous that any 
Member of their Lordships’ House should 
found upon rumours and assumptions of 
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this sort such heavy charges against per- | time required by the law after the offence 


sons who could not possibly be there to 
answer him. He would not delay the 
House by adverting at any length to the 


distribution of the funds in the hands of | 
It appeared by the | 


the Commissioners, 
report that while the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland constituted seven-eighths 
which the money was distributed was, that 
the Protestant correspondents 
2,190/. per annum, and the Roman Ca- 
tholic correspondents 8,721/. As to Mr. 


rev. Prelate in applauding the object of 
that gentleman in his mission to Achill— 
for doubtless it was a most disinterested 
one which could prompt him to go to that 
wretched part of the country in the desire 
of converting the Roman Catholics to Pro- 


testantism—he was not prepared to say | 


that he admired that gentleman’s discre- 
tion, or considered that he proceeded on 
his mission in a way at all calculated to 
promote peace in that part of the country. 
He denied, however, that the Commis- 
sioners had meant to throw any imputa- 
tion on Mr. Nangle or to involve him 
in any way in a charge of creating a 
breach of the peace, No such thing: 
but here was another glaring instance 
of the manner in which all sorts of 
charges were made, without the slightest 


foundation, for the purpose of exciting | 


the passions. The right rev. Prelate was 
wrong in another portion of his statement, 
Mr. Nangle’s complaint on the subject 
of Mr. O’Donnel’s attending a procession. 
He would add a few observations on thie 


subject and the other charge, which the | 


report alluded to as disproved in the 
following words :— 

“‘ The statement, however, now publicly made, 
‘that he had been dismissed trom 
employment for using treasonable, or at least, 


seditious language to the coast guards,’ imposes | 


upon him the duty of clearing his character by 
a proceeding at law against the author or 
publisher of the pamphlet ; we have caused 
this to be intimated to him, and upon the issue 
will depend the course which we shail deem it 
our duty to pursue respecting him.” 

The whole case of O’Donnel, was about to 
be investigated by a jury in consequence 
of the action now pending against persons 
circulating the calumny, if calumny it 
were. An application had been made to the 
Court of King’s Bench for a criminal infor- 
mation ; but it was refused in consequence 
of its not being made within the limited 


of | 
the whole population, the proportion in | 
i been supplied with means. 
received | 


another | 


was committed. The right rev. Prelate 
now asked that House to anticipate the 
verdict of a jury. ‘The right rev. Prelate 
said, that the Commissioners must have 
furnished the individual with the means of 
taking the steps he had. He(Lord Plunkett) 
did not know whether that was the case, 
but he knew that the man ought to have 
Was a man 
in his circumstances to submit to a gross 


islander, to lose his situation, and to bave 
| no remedy, but to be told 
Nangle while he concurred with the right | 


‘* Go to law ?” 
You might as well say to him ‘ Go to the 
moon,” or any other impossible place. 
Tie next branch of the right” rev. 
Prelate’s attack referred to the alleged 
falsification of the passage in St. Luke. 
Now what the Commissioners stated was 

| perfectly clear and true, that any person 

looking at the extract trom St. Luke, and 
ithe passage alluded to in the authorised 
version, would say there were reasons why 
that passage should not be given out to be 
read by young persons — by young 
females ; that however proper the passage 
undoubtedly was in its place in the 

Scriptures, it was not one which the father 
of a family, the director of a school, would 
wish to present to the eyes of young girls. 

i Indeed he was altogether astonished at 

ithe right rev, Prelate adopting such a 
course in reference to this passage. The 
Protestant Bishops and clergy of Ireland, 
when applied to in 1826, by the Com- 
missioners then appointed, to furnish 
extracts from the Scriptures, in furnishing 
extracts from St. Luke carefully left out the 
passage which the present Commissioners, 
heretical Commissioners, were so 

lvituperated for omitting, There was 

another fact; the society forthe discoun- 
tenancing of vice a peculiarly Protestant 

Society, in making extracts from the 
Scriptures invariably left out this passage. 

And it was equally leit out in the majority 
of instances by the regular officiating 
ministers of the Established Church. He 
had only one remark to address to their 
Lordships on the subject of the actual 
working of the system. It appeared from 

‘the returns that the number of Protestants 
in attendance upon these schools was 
17,874 andthe number ofCatholics 96,514. 

This certainly was a greater proportion of 
Protestants than the proportions of the 
population warranted. And was it not 
satisfactory to the right rey, Prelate to see 

17,800 Protestants living amicably with 
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their Catholic neighbours. 
gratifying to every just mind to witness | 
this state of things. 


{Fen. 28} 


It must be | forming this Committee, he could not help 


Could it possibly be | 


a disappointment to any one who wished | 


And under what 
state of things 
Why under cr 


well to the country ? 
circumstances had 
been brought about ? 


ae 
this 


e“ulile 


stances that, were the proportion of 
Protestants less by one-half, such a re: sult 


could be easily 
had heard of the 


explained, Noble Lor 
resolution of the ¢ cd 


Orange Lodge, which discountevanced th 
whole system, and the resolution that no 
Clergyman should be heard by his flock in 


the North of Ireland who should accede to 
the system. It was impossibi 
what an extent these resolutions hai h 

the effect of depriving persons of the 
benefit of the system. It had also given 
him very sincere regret to see that the 
Bishops of the Established Church in Ire- 
landand the Protestant Clerg y—and noone 
more respected them, more commiserated 
them, or was more ready to protect them in 
the enforcement of their rights than he—h: 
deeply regretted that the Protestant 


bie to Say to 


Clergy should have allowed themselves to | 


be influenced to discountenance the system. 
He regretted very much to see the 
Protestant Clergy put forward to bear the 
brunt of the battle. When the Kildare- 
place institution was first started, the 
protestant clergy denounced it, because it 
professed liberal principles ; hot as soon 


as they found that the Catholics were | 


adverse to, because they suspected it of 
proselytism, then the Protestant clergy 
were violent in its favour, Another ques- 
tion was, what means were applicable to 
Protestant education in Ireland and 


relieved Protestants from the necessity of | 


having recourse to the schools under the 
board ? There was Wilson’s charity, with 
funds to the amount of 8,000/. a year, 
Erasmus Smith’sschools with 5,000/.a-year 
the Blue-coat school 5,000/, a-year, 
Morgan’s charity, 3,000/., the endowed 
schools, 25,000/. the Hibernian school, 
2,000. and the Marine school 1,2002. 
These various institutions relieved Protest- 
ants from the necessity of availing them- 
selves of the benefit of this Board ; but the 
Catholics depended upon the voluntary 
contributions of their impoverished friends, 
The right rev. Prelate seemed to consider 
himself entitled to take an ample range 
beyond the limits of the present discussion 
for the purpose of making an attack. As 
all were agreed «joa the 


propriety of 
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thinking that a part of that speech was 
directed to the object of swelling the no- 
popery cry which was raised in the country. 
Now, in order to -“ p ly an antidote, he 
(Lord Plunkett) id take the liberty of 


referring to we was not exactly out 
of the range of the debate — namely, 
a charge addressed by the right tev. 
Preiate to the clergy of the diocese of 
Exeter. He must take the liberty of 


a proceeding 
— such 


ying that so unwarrantabk 

language 
ts as were embodied 
with in 


— such unwarrantable 
unWw 


In ft 


sentimen 
had never met 
any composition, Jay or clerical, or so 

itutional a proceeding as that of 
relate. In the first place 
the right Prelate assumed that the 
measures contemplated by the Government 
tended to the overthrow of Protestantism, 
and without the slightest mitigation, he 
fastened upon the Government a charge 
of evil intention in proposing those measures. 
what right had the right. rev. Prelate, 
because he, no doubt, entertained the con- 
scientiousopinion that certain measures were 
calculated to overthrow the Protestant re- 
ligion, to say, that those whodid not coincide 
in opinion with him, were guilty of perjury 
and violation of their oaths? Ifhe (Lord 
Plunkett)werein any otherassembly but that 
which he had the honour of addressing, 
he should be tempted to say, that it was 
ne e most audacious in any individual, 
because he happened to be of »pinion 
that particular measures were calculated 
to do mischief, to say that every one 
who adopted these measures must be 
wilfully violating his conscience. He 
hoped he was as zealous an adherent to 
the Protestant faith, as the right rev. 
Prelate, and it was his firm and consci- 
entious opinion, that these measures were 
calculated to support the Church, and 
were the only ones which would give it 
security. Then the right rev. Pre- 
late made a charge against those Catho- 
lics of Ireland, who had been admitted 
into Parliament, that they had been guilty 
of a base perjury, because they had given 
their opinion upon certain questions. 
This was an imputation not only upon 
the Catholics, but it was a gross and un- 
founded imputation upon those Protest- 
ants who stood by and supported them; 
because, if the former had committed 
perjury, the latter, of course, were guilty 
of subornation of availing 


irrantabie 


at charge, he 


unCcOnS 


the right rev. P 
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themselves of their assistance. Had the] The Earl of Fingall could not allow 


right rev. Prelate thrown overboard 
the charge of mutilation of the Scrip- 
tures ? He had, however, seen him march 
out of that House with a majority who 
had raised that ery, and persons who 
availed themselves of the instrumentality 
of others, were as guilty as the more 
open actors. He said it was grossly un- 
constitutional—it was a gross violation 
of all propriety, for any man to take | 
upon himself to say, that the Commons of 
England—-not merely the Government of | 
the country—were guilty of perjury, or 
subornation of perjury. It was an im- 
peachable offence. He did not wish to| 
involve the right rev. Prelate in any 
more unpleasant consequences than the 
pamphlet to which he alluded, had brought 
upon him; but he must repeat, that it 
was an impeachable offence to say, that the 
Commons of England were guilty of per- 
jury. But to say that a Bishop, in the 
discharge of the holiest duty which the 
Church imposed upon him—in addressing 
his clergy, and explaining what were the 
duties incumbent upon them, to think 
that in the discharge of these episcopal 
functions, the right reverend Prelate 
should make an attack upon the Com- 
mons of England, was quite out of cha- 
racter. What business had the right 
rev. Prelate to introduce politics at! 
all on such an occasion? It was dese- | 
crating the sacred office which God had | 
intrusted to him to charge the Govern- | 
ment of the country, and the majority of | 
the House of Commons, in an aggravated | 
form, and unqualified languaze, with the 
basest perjury. because they had sanc- 
tioned and pre certain measures. 
It was uneximpled. There was no in- 
stance ia the history of this country, or 
such a flacrant act being done bv a Mem- 
vot the Church of Christ. However, 
the tivht rev. Pr late had made some 
amends to the Catholic clergy whom he 
had atta'ked. Ale was impartial, for he 
bad shown no great favour to members of 
his own Church, He had trespassed upon 
their Lordships’ attention longer than he 
had intended. He would only say, in con- 
clusion, that he entirely agreed in the 
«pinions expressed by the most rev., 
the Archbishop of Dublin, and considered 
them calculated to allay those angry feel- 
ings which the acrimonious sarcasms of 
the right rev. Prelate might have pro- 








posed 





duced, 


the phrase of the right rev. Prelate, 
as applied to the Roman Catholic clergy, 
that they were a “ rabid priesthood,” not- 
withstanding the difficulties and dangers 
with which they were surrounded, to pass 
without condemnation, The right rev. 
Prelate also asserted, that he did not 
believe the right rev. Dr. Murray had 
stated the facts on his oath. But that 
Prelate was known to be a man who had 
been respected in every situation he had 
occupied. There was another allusion 
made by the right rev. Prelate, which 
he set down to the account of the oath. 
He should be glad to know, was there 
ever to be an end to that charge. It was 
unfortunate that he and his friends, who 
for so long a period had been kept out of 
Parliament, when the Legislature had 
passed an Act, enabling them to take 
their seats, were accused of perjury for 
only doing their duty. He had not long 
been a Member of this House, though, 
unfortunately, he was not a young man, 
but he might have been many years ago a 
Member of the other House, if he could 
have taken the oath then necessary, which, 
however, he was prevented from doing by 
his conscientious scruples. With respect 
to the question immediately under consi- 
deration, having tried penal law in vain, 
they were now endeavouring to conciliate 
Ireland by the adoption of a different 
system. They had already advanced a 
considerable way, and this he would take 
on himself to assert, nothing had gone 
so far to conciliate the peasantry of Ire- 


‘land as this very sy. tem of education. 


Prelate had contended, 
that the Model Schools should not have 
been established in Dublin. | What more 
proper place, however, than the metro- 


The right rev 


| polis of Ireland was there for the estab- 


lishment of model schools? And the 
cbjection of the right rev, Prelate 
was, that the system was not founded on 
the principle of union—that it did not 
unite the Catholics and Protestants. He 
admitted that in his part of the country it 
did not; the Protestants would not go 
into the schools; but that was not the 
fault of the system; it was the fault ra- 
ther of the recusants. He approved of 
the appointment of the Committee—the 
truth, he was persuaded, upon investiga- 
tion, would come out, and if it were ne- 
cessary to alter the system in some degree, 
it might then be easily effected. 
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Motion agreed to, and Committee ap- 
pointed. 


RA ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 28, 1837. 


Minutes.) Bills. 
Expenses at Elections, 


Rattways.] Mr. Pease moved the ap- 
pointment of a select committee to inquire 


and consider how far it might be expedient | 
| those who embarked their capital in them, 
subject only to a severe scrutiny from 


to take measures for securing that the pub- 
lic lines of railway be laid and hereafter 
maintained at one and the same standard 
width, and to report their opinion thereon 
to the House. 

Sir H. Verney moved as an amendment, 
that his Majesty be graciously pleased to 
appoint a royal commission to consider 
and report on all proposals for railways or 
canals which might be submitted to this 
House. He said it was his opinion that 
a competent body ought to be appointed 
to judge of the comparative merits of the 
railways, on the principle on which such 
authorities were appointed in’ France, 
Belgium, Holland, and other countries. 


Mr. Warburton said, it was absurd to | 
He | 
felt it to be his duty to oppose both the | 
criginal motion and the amendment. In| 
his opinion it was too late, after the num- | 
ber of railways that had been completed, 
or the works of which were far advanced, | 


lay down one rule for all railways. 


to attempt to enforce such a regulation as 
the hon. Gentleman contemplated. 

Mr. Gillon did not think the proposal 
too late. He considered that the legisla- 
ture were bound to interfere. These 
speculations, which were rising up so 
rapidly, were not for the public good, but 
solely for the benefit of the parties engaged 
in them. 

Sir G. Strickland felt bound to oppose 
both the motion and the amendment. He 
was opposed to any royal commission 
having the power of riding over private 
speculations. After this point had been 
investigated by the committee, it was de- 
cided that no commission could be ap- 
pointed, or one which could be in any 
way like that contemplated by the amend- 
ment. He thought that the original mo- 
tion did not stand upon any better ground 
than the amendment. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson could not agree 
to either of the propositions then before 
the House. With regard to the amend- 
ment, he was quite surprised to find it 


{Fes. 28} 


Read a first time:—County Bridges; | 


) capital by any Act of Parliament, 


| obtain 
| country. 
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supported. Those who had given that 
support could not have read the report of 
the committee appointed last Session, or, 
if they had read it, they certainly must 
have attached but very little importance 
toit. The question of appointing a royal 
commission had been closely investigated 


| by the committee, and it was found not to 
| be practicable. 
/commended to leave railways, like every 


The committee had re- 


other speculation, to the discretion of 
Parliament. In that recommendation he 


most cordially concurred, and he hoped 
the House would set the seal of its appro- 


bation to the report of their own commit- 


tee. 
been 


He did wot deny that capital had 
thrown away upon these private 


i speculations, but then they would find it 


impossible to regulate the expenditure of 
It was 
by the Government not meddling with 
capital that this country bad been able to 
a superiority over every other 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether any 
advances had recently been made by the 
Exchequer Bill Commissioners. It there 
had, it was, in his opinion, only adding to 
the mischief that had becn already done, 
by encouraging speculations that were 
ruinous to parties. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
plied, that except in cases where they had 
been already engaged by contract, he 
doubted that any other engagements had 
been entered into. In the early part of 
this Session he had intimated that parties 
concerned in railways ought not to rely on 
any such advances. He wished to leave 
such speculations to the private capital of 
the parties interested in them, 

Both motion and amendment were ne- 
gatived, 


THe Rovau Mint.] Mr. Labouchere 
stated, that in pursuance of the notice 
which he had given, he had to call the 
attention of the House to that department 
over which he had the honour to preside. 
Although the subject, or the di taiis con- 
nected with it, might not appear to be very 
interesting, yet both were of considerable 
importance. He trusted, therefore, that 
the House would favour him with i's at- 
tention for a short space of time. It 
would not be necessary to detain hon. 
Members for a very long time, because 
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his principal object was, to endeavour to 
have an inquiry instituted into the estab- 
lishment with which he was connected, 
through the medium of a select commit- 
tee. In preparing a Bill upon this sub- 
ject, it would be found that he was not 
prejudging any of the questions which the 
committee would have to determine, but 
rather that he had smoothed the way for 
them. One branch ofthe subject was the 
manner in which the expenses of the 
Mint were defrayed. What he proposed 
to do upon this point he had put together 
in a Bill, which he meant to ask leave to 
introduce that night. The average ex- 
penditure of the Mint, including costs for 
prosecutions, was 52,000, a-year. His 
wish, then, was to submit to Parliament 
the estimates altogether which were in any 
way connected with the Mint, instead only 
of a small part of its expenditure. He 
considered the latter a very inconvenient 
mode. He proposed in his Bill to put a 
stop to this practice. He wished to put 
together all the sources from which the 
Mint was supplied, and to substitute one 
single estimate, This was certainly the 
most constitutional mode of proceeding. 
It was of the greatest advantage to the 





public service; and this he wished to 
have done—namely, that the amount of 
the vote for the Mint—that the whole of 


the items for the one service should 
annuaily be submitted to that House, [He 
had stated that 52,000/. were defrayed 
for the expenses of the Mint. There 
were four sources from which that money 
was supplied to the Mint. The first of 
them was the manner in which the Master 
of the Mint was paid; and he could con- 
ceive that nothing could be more objec- 
tionable. The Treasury allowed the 
Master of the Mint for every pound weight 
of gold employed, the sum of 6s. 8\¢, 
out of which he paid the expense of the 
coinage, and the master’s fees of Is. 10d, 
a pound, the surplus being carried to the 
account of the gencral expenses, This 
was the system still acted upon, and the 
Js. 10d. upon every pound was said to 
constitute the master’s emoluments. It 
amounted to avery large sum; in some 
years of a large coinage it amounted to 
as much as 12,000/, Some years ago a 
Bill was passed for regulating the salary 
of the master, but whilst it left all the old 
machinery, it merely enacted that the 
fees should continue to be paid to the 
Master of the Mint by the Treasury; that 
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he should take out of them his regulated 
salary of 2,000/. with the one hand, 
whilst he should pay back with the other 
hand to the Treasury the surplus, amount- 
ing to 8,0002. Such a system as this 
produced a great confusion of accounts— 
it was useless; and he thought that a 
word could not be said in its favour. But, 
besides producing a great confusion of 
accounts, it had the effect of causing 
great mistakes as to what was supposed to 
be the expenses of the coinage; it led to 
considerable public mistake in this re- 
spect. He understood that since the 
year 1816 the repayment to the Treasury 
had not been less than 80,0002. He 
proposed entirely to abolish this system. 
He proposed that the salaries of the mas- 
ter and other officers of the Mint should 
be submitted to the scrutiny of a Com- 
mittee of that Flouse, and that they should 
entirely do away with the present cum- 
brous and useless machinery. The next 
sovree from which the expenses of the 
Mint were defrayed was derived from the 
Consolidated Fund, to the amount of 
13,8002 yearly. This grant rested upon 
an Act of Parliament of the 18th of 
Charles the Second, and was applicable to 
the general purposes of the Mint. Wish- 
ing, ashe stated before, that the whole of 
the expenses should be expressly defrayed 
in one simple manner, he proposed to do 
away with this grant altogether. He 
meant that it should no longer be paid out 
of the Consolidated Fund, but that the 
Mint shculd come to Parliament for a 
vote to supply any deficiency. He now 
caine to the third source from which the 
expenses of the Mint were defrayed, and 
it appeared to him to be more objection- 
able than any of the other sources, What 
he alluded to was the manner in which the 
profits of the silver and copper comage 
were applied to the general purposes of 
the Mint. ‘The profits of the coinage had 
amounted since the year 1816 to not less 
than 500,000/. of money. ‘The applica- 
tion of these sums, according to the pre- 
sent systein, never came under the scrutiny 
of that House. It was completely veiled 
from the observation of the public. All 
that was known was, that it was supposed 
to be appropriated for the general purposes 
of the Mint. He must say, that the sys~ 
tem was not only objectionable in this 
respect, but also inasmuch as a discretion 
was left tothe Master of the Mint, without 
the control of the Treasury, to apply this 
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money in apy manner that should appear 
to him to be in any way connected with 
the Mint. This appeared to him to be 
exceedingly objectionable. It was pro- 
posed to repeal this Act, and that in fu- 
ture the Master of the M lint should pay 


the whole of the profits derived from the 
coinage into the Consolidated Fund. ‘The 


fourth source from which the 
were derived was by a vote of that House. 
It varied very much, as it of course de- 
pended upon circumstances, Last year it 
amounted to 16,0002. and the vear before, 
it only amounted to 3,0007. As he before 
stated, he proposed to substitute this onc 
mede for all the modes that had hitherto 
been adopted, and he would the: 

to propose a vote for the purpose in the 
present year, amounting to the eotire of 
the expenses, namely, 52,000/. There 
was only one more point connected with 
this part of this subj: 
it necessary to call the atteution cf the 
House. Any Gentleman who at all con- 
sidered the nature of the Mint transaciions, 
would be aware that it was necessary that 
the Master of the Mint should be, to a cer- 
tain degree, a trader in bullion, it being 
necessary that he should purchase the gold, 
silver, and copper required for the coin- 
age. In order that he might be enabled 
to do this, he must have in his hands a 
certain fund with which he might go into 
the market. The manner in whieh this 
fund had been hitherto ob:ained, was by 
the Master of the Mint detaining, in rather 

an arbitrary manner, any sum of money 
that remained out of the profits on the 
silver and copper coinage, and using it in 
the purchase of bullion. As Master of the 
Mint, he knew that there was, at that 
moment, in his hands the sum of 80,0001, 
which was actuaily being applied in this 
mauner. It was proposed by the Bill, 
which he wished to introduce, to oblige 
the Master, instead of detaining this 
money, to pay it into the Consolidated 
Fund; and in order to supply the Master 
with the necessary means of carrying on 
the services of the Mint, he had introduced 
a clause to this effect :—‘‘It shall and 
may be lawful for the Lords of the Trea- 
sury to make advances of money to the 
Mint, from time to time, for this purpose ; 
it being compulsory on them, at the be- 
ginning of every Session, to lay upon the 
Table of the House an account of the 
whole of the money thus 
and the purposes to which applied 
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This, in his opinion, was the most 
expedient, the most constitutional, and the 
most regular mode of carrying on the 
necessary operation of the public services 
of the Mint. With regard to the details of 
ithe Bill he proposed to introduce, be would 
not at that stage trouble the House with 
any further observations, except to state 
that be thought it better to bring it forward 
th an run the risk of delaying the questioa 
for another year, by first referring the 
matter to a Committee. So much for 
the Bill. It might, however, save the time 
of the House, and be more satisfactory, if, 
what the Bil! was, he should 
sroceed to state the grounds on 
which he ventured to recommend the 
House to grant a Select Committee to 
consider this subject. What he had 
stated formed only a small and insignificant 
part of the business of the Mint, but he 
vas bound to say, that, filling the situ ition 
of Master of the Mint as he had for two 
years, he could not think he shon!d have 
performed the duty he owed to the public 
if he had not asked the House to institute 
inquiry into the manner in which that 
department was conducted. He begged, 
however, not to be understood as express- 
ing any opinion of sweeping or general 
condemnation of the systein. On the 
contrary, he was ready to ‘admit, that many 
parts of that system were good, and this 
was proved by the fact that many foreign 
countries had actually adopted them. 
Still less did he wish it to be understood, 
that he meant to say anything In dispar- 
agement of the officers of the Mint. So 
far from it, he was bound to take that 
opportunity of declaring, that there could 
not be found men of greater respectability 
or higher professional honour; but, still, 
looking at the whole system, he did think 
that the subject was one whch required 
grave and mature ing ary in order to 
ascertain whether it would be advisable to 
make any further alterations in the s Sys- 
tem than those which he now proposed 
for adoption. The motion he should make 
was, and he begged particular attention to 
it, for ‘*a Select Committee to inquire 
into the establishment of the Roval Mint 
and the system on which the fabrication of 
the coin is conducted.” He had past 
particular attention to the wording r of his 
motion, as he was naturally des irous that 
no mistake with respect to the object which 
he had in view should be entertained out 
at it should be fora moment 
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supposed that the Committee would have | 
anything to do with the currency question. | 
His object in proposing the appointment | 
of a Committee had nothing whatever to} 
do with that question, and therefore he. 
hoped the Committee would not carry 
their inquiry beyond that which he in- 
tended. While he said this, it was far'| 
from his wish to exclude any inquiry the 
Committee might think fitto make on any 
subject relating to the Mint: but with 
respect to the standard, it certainly was 
not his intention that they should go into 
any such inquiry, and he did trust that 
they would exclude all investigation on 
that subject. He would not trouble the | 
House with any further details. The Mint 
had, he might say, remained unaltered, as | 
far as its constitution was concerned, from | 
the time of Charles2nd. It was true that, | 
in 1816, when Lord Maryborough was 
Master of the Mint, some improvements | 
were introduced, but then none that at all | 
affected its main principles. The Mint 


consisted partly of establishment and_ 
partly of profits, but he was bound to say, | 
that he did not consider the establishment | 
too large, nor the officers at all over-paid. | 


However, he admitted that some of the | 


sources of emolument were of a nature to | 
be a proper subject of inquiry. There. 
were some of these sources of emolument | 
which, from their nature, were open to 
suspicion, and liable to misrepresentation, 
and to which it would be especially the 
duty of the Committee to direct attention. | 
There was one particular subject, however, 
which would mainly call for the attention | 
of the Committee; he alluded to the sys- 
tem that at present prevailed, where the 
Master of the Mint entered into a contract 
with the moneyers. Now, he was exceed- 
ingly desirous that this part of the system | 
should be closely examined into, and that 
was his main motive in bringing the entire 
subject under the notice of a Committee | 
of the House. The present system was ex- | 
tremely ancient. The company of moneyers | 
had exercised the privileges they at present | 
enjoyed for a great number of years ; but | 
he did not think that was a sufficient | 
reason why they should be paid higher | 
than that for which others would be found | 
to do the same business. It was found 
that our coinage was more expensive than 
that of other countries, and it was a ques- 
tion worthy of inquiry and consideration, | 
whether these men were able to maintain | 
the Mint system in a proper state of effici- | 
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ency, and with a due regard to that fair 
and proper economy which it was the 
public interest to promote. When he 
spoke of economy, he wished to be dis- 
tinctly understood as repudiating that false 


_ system of economy which would cripple the 


efficiency of the Mint. What he meant by 
economy was, that they should endeavour 
to conduct the whole operations of the 
Mint in a business-like and efficient man- 
ner. He trusted, that during the recess of 
Parliament, he had employed himself so 
successfully as to be enabled to shorten 
the labours of the Committee consider- 
ably as respected the objects of their 
inquiry. He had exerted himself, and, as 
he thought, with effect, to procure very 
important information with respect to the 
state of the coinage of this country, as 
well as that of foreign countries, particu- 
larly of France and America. It was 
rather curious that, looking to those two 
countries, in both which the strictest 
vigilance and control were exercised 
throughout all the Government depart- 
ments, yet, in respect to the coinage, they 
adopted systems totally and thoroughly 
distinct. In France, they carried the 
system of contract to a much greater 
extreme than in this country, whilst in 
America the coinage was conducted by a 
Government establishment, and wholly 
placed under its management and direc- 
tion. It was calculated to embarrass the 
inquiry of the Committee, when they 
found in these countries two different 


Systems prevailing, and both perfectly 


successful; but they would have the ad- 
vantage of fully considering the ample 
information that would be brought before 
them, and thus be best enabled to come 
to the conclusion of what system could be 
applied in the coinage of this country, so 
as to secure its best, most efficient, and 
satisfactory operation. He would conclude 
by moving for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the several Acts relating to the 
Royal Mint. 

Mr. Hume rose to second the motion, 
aud was glad that the subject had been 
brought forward so early in the present 
Session. During last Session he(Mr. Hume) 
had paid great attention to this matter, 
and, had not the occupation of his time by 
other business prevented him, it was his 
intention to move for a Committee of In- 
quiry. He was, however, of opinion that 
such inquiries were always much more 
usefully conducted when suffered to re- 
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main in the hands of the department to 
which they related; and when a depart- 
ment was willing to undertake such an 
inquiry he was always much betterpleased, 
for, in such cases, the public business was 
always better attended to. Now, if he 
had obtained a Committee of Inquiry last 
year, he should have been unable to obtain 
the important information which had been 
acquired through the exertions of the right 
hon. Gentleman. It had been properly 
stated that this inquiry would not interfere | 
in any way with the public circulation of | 
the country. He would now discuss 
whether they might not have a_ better 
coinage if greater facilities were afforded 
to private individuals. One advantage, 
however, would result from this inquiry, 
that public servants would receive a 
fixed and settled salary, and that they 
would receive no profit, directly or 
indirectly, or have no interest what- 
soever, in the mode in which the business 
of the department was conducted, beyond 
the proper discharge of the duties that de- 
volved upon them. They had set an ex- 
ample with respect to the officers of their 
own House, which he trusted would per- 
vade all the departments of the public 
service, namely, that the public servants | 
should be rewarded by fixed and settled 
salaries, and have no expectation or in- 
terest from fees of any description. Ile | 
did not say that those Gentlemen con- 
nected with the department now under | 
consideration were entitled to particular 
blame for having received considerable 
sums of money—they were only emolu- 
ments taken in the ordinary course of 
their service ; but, however blameless the 
individuals, the system was not the better. 
It was satisfactory to hear it stated that 
there was no disposition to interfere with 
the present standard of value, the certainty 
and stability of which was so necessary to 
the public interest. It would be their 
object to consider how they could adopt 
a system most conducive to the public 
interests in general, and to the commer- 
cial interests of the country. Until the 
Committee could come to the conclusion 
of their inquiry, it would be premature to 
discuss whether they ought to depart 
from the contract system or not; but he 
would repeat his satisfaction that the in- 
quiry was about to take place, and he had 
no doubt that it would be followed up by 
a satisfactory and practical result. 














Mr. Clay wished to ask the right hon. 
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Gentleman whether in the Bill he pro- 
posed to make a provision for that remu- 
neration to the moneyers which they at 
present received under the contract system 
in the shape of a per centage on the 
amount of coin? He understood that it 
was intended by the Bill to do away with 
the per centage, and to place the whole 
department under the management of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that the sole ob- 
ject of the present Bill would be to get the 
money from the public by a vote of the 
House, instead of from other sources; but 
the present measure did not propose to 
interfere with the mode of payment of the 
officers of the Mint, which would remain 
unaltered. But with respect to the in- 
quiry before the Committee, it would of 
course be competent for them to inquire 
into every part of the entire system. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it was unnecessary to say, that the 
present measure had the sanction of the 
Government. He was exceedingly grati- 
fied that this motion had been brought 
forward, although in the present very thin 
state of the House it might not receive 
that attention to which from its importance 
it was entitled. The subject which had 
been introduced by his right hon. Friend 
was one to which fora long time he had 
paid particular attention. His right hon. 
Friend had been anxious to bring forward 
the subject last Session, but had been 
induced not to take that step, because 
it was thought that they could come to 
the examination of the whole subject much 
more advantageously, and with fuller in- 
formation, in the present Session. It was 
most material to apply the most improved, 
safe, and economical principles to the 
management of all public departments. 
The present system under which the Mint 
was conducted, was a most complicated 
and unsatisfactory system. It was acom- 
plicated, difficult, operose, aud unintelli- 
gible system. Indeed, he might say, that 
the business of the Mint was conducted 
in an unconstitutional mode. ‘They were 
desirous to substitute the simple mode of 
a vote of Parliament of the necessary 
sums, and the introduction into the ma- 
nagement of the Mint of the same princi- 
ples as were applied to the management 
of all the other public establishments con- 
nected with the Government. He wished 
it to be understood with respect to the 
inquiry before the Committee, that it was 
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their intention to confine that inquiry 
strictly within the bounds prescribed by 
the order of reference, and expressed in 
the speech ofhisrighthon. Friend. Let it 
not be supposed that, becanse they were 
about to enter upon this inquiry, they had 
any disposition to open the question of the 
standard of value. The present inquiry 
had no more connexion with the standard 


Mortgages on 


of value than an inquiry into the mode of 


conducting the business of the Admiralty, 


or any other of the public departments of 


the country. 

Motion ag eed to, and Bill brought in 
and read a first time. 

A committee moved for by Mr, Labou- 
chere was appointed. 


MortGaGes on Saivs AND VessELs.] 
Mr. George F. Young, in moving for 
leave to brivg in a Bill to amend the law 
relating to mortgages on ships, as he un- 
derstood his motion would not be opposed, 


felt disposed to limit himself to a brief 


exposition of the evils of the present sys- 
tem and of the remedy which he proposed 
to apply. Up to the year 1825, the state 
of the law as to the security of money ad- 
vanced on mortgages cf ships was very de- 
fective. In that year Mr. Huskisson (whose 
great abilities he willingly acknowledged, 
however he might ditler from some of his 
views) brought forward a series of mea- 
sures affecting the comincrce of the coun- 
try, and the maritime commerce more 
especially. He proposed a Bill for afford - 
ing greater facilities in raising money on 
ships, and he thought that he was thus 
affording an advantage to shipowners, 
Now, so far from this measure having 
been found beneficial, it was the source of 
great evil and of very great disadvantage. 
The operation of the Bill was this, that it 
enabled persons without capital to become 
owners of ships, which ships they after- 


wards mortgaged, and by the facility of 


obtaining credit thus afforded, persons 
without capital were enabled to enter into 
the wildest speculations, to an extent in- 
jurious to the security of the capital of the 
prudent man engaged in the maritime 
commerce of the country. The ship- 
owners, and those for whose benefit this 
measure had been intended, complained 
of it as a source of very great evil. The 
system that at present prevailed was pro- 
ductive of frauds of a very extensive de- 
scription on those who, as tradesmen, 
were connected with the building and 
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equipment of ships. Now, in the mea: 
sure which he proposed, for the purpose 
of putting an end to this system of fraud, 
he was anxious that no difficulty should 
be thrown in the way of obtaining money 
on mortgages of ships by bona fide own- 
ers, who might happen to be in a state of 
temporary embarrassment. The principle 
of the measure he wished to propose was, 
that every man should be free to obtain 
money on that which was really his own 
property; but that no person should be 
permitted to hypothecate that which was 
not his own, or obtain credit on the pro- 
perty of others. He would not at present 
enter into the details of the measure, 
which would be the subject of future con- 
sideration. He had the satisfaction of 
stating that his hon. Friend, the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, concurred in the 
advantage that would result from this 
measure, and he could appeal to the 
opinions of the hon. Member for Whitby, 
who had given notice of a motion on this 
subject in the course of the last Session. 


Ships and Vessels. 


| He could, in conclusion, give the fullest 


assurances to those connected with the 
shipping interests of the country, thatthe 
measure he proposed to introduce was one 
calculated to cause them no alarm. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in the Bill, 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that it was 
not his intention to offer any opposition to 
the motion. He believed that such a 
measure was necessary, and when it came 
before the House, he would give it every 
consideration in his power. When the 
Bill of 1825 was brought forward he was 
not in Parliament, but he believed that it 
was brought forward with the concurrence 
of the shipowners, who thought that it 
would confer a particular benefit on them- 
selves. He believed, however, that they 
entertained a different opinion now. It 
was right, however, that all parties inter- 
ested in the question, should have full 
time to consider the plan proposed. He 
hoped, therefore, the hon. Member would 
give full time for the consideration of the 
measure; and, so far as he (Mr. Poulett 
Thomson) was concerned, he would give 
to the arguments of all parties interested, 
both for and against the measure, the 
fullest attention in his power. 

Mr. George F. Young said, that he 
proposed in the first instance to intro- 
duce the Bill and have it circulated gene- 
rally through the country, so as to enable 
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all parties interested to express their| agreed as to the importance of those sub- 


opinion of the measure. 
Leave given. 


MitiBank Pewnirentiary.] Mr. 
Fox Maule moved for leave to bring in a 


Bill to amend the Acts for the regulation | 


of the Penitentiary at Millbank. He did 
not think it necessary to go into any de- 
tail, but if any explanation of the proposed 
orgs was required he was ready to 
afford it. The object of the Bill was to 
repeal ll of the old Acts. 

Mr. Hawes expected, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman would have afforded the House 
some information as to whether this mea- 
sure proposed any alteration in the present 
system of prison discipline. There was 
another point of importance, on which in- 
formation was desirable, namely, with 
respect to the cost of maintaining prison- 
ers. In respect to this expenditure, some- 
times it was high and sometimes low, and 
he hoped that some attempt would be 
made to effect an uniformity of system. 
There was another very important subject, 
namely, the proper treatment of juvenile 
offendeis. There were no ips than 3,000 
children passed through tc gaols of the 
metropolis in a very short peri ‘od of time 


and he had no doubt they came out worse | 


than they went in. fle felt bound to Say, 
without meaning to cast an imputation on 
any particular individual, that the office 
of Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment was an ofiice that did very little 
good. There was far less attention paid 


by that department to the criminal juris- | 


prudence of the country than ought to be 
expected from an oflice so constituied and 
so well paid. Now, le would refer to the 


prison of Newgate, whici: was disgraceful. | 


There had been some improvement in the 


shape of building additional cells, but | 


with that exception the recommendation 


of the Commissioners seemed to be as far | 


as ever from being carried into effect. He 
had introduced the subject unexpectedly. 
Perhaps the hon, Gentleman was not pre- 
pared to give any information on those 
points, and if that was the case he would 
have no objection to wait for the second 
reading of the Bill, when he would be pre- 
pared to enter into the entire subject. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
absence of his noble Friend, the Secretary 
for the Home Department, wislied to say 
a few words in reference to what had fallen 
from the hon, Gentleman. He quite 





jects to which the hon. Member had te- 
ferred, but the hon. Gentleman was quite 
mistaken if he supposed, that a remedy for 
those evils could be found and applied so 
easily as the hon. Gentleman had imag- 
ined. Now, with respect to the subject 
of prison discipline, the first step they 
should take was to be certain of the facts: 
and, as regarded secondary punishments, 
they should endeavour to ascertain how 
far public opinion would go along with 
them in any system they might adopt, and 
whether from want of suppo rt in that re- 
spect theremedy they would employ would 
not be exp osed to failure. There were 
many other dithculties that beset that part 
of the question. He could state, on the 
part of lite noble Friend, the Secretary for 
the Hiome Department, that the subject of 
adopting some better system with respect 
to juvenile offenders, had not escaped the 
attention of tle Government, and that his 
noble Friend was prepared with a plan on 


that subject, which he hoped to be able to 


; carry into effect. As to the 





state of New- 
gate, it was generally admitted, that the 
condition of that prison called loudly for 
aremedy, and one of the objects of this 
Bill, was to prepare for carrying into 
efiect the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners, both with regard to the im- 
provement of that prison and adopting 
some better system towards juvenile of- 
fenders. 
the Home Office, when the hon. Member 
spoke lightly of those duties he was much 
mistaken. He might say, that he had 
served an apprenticeship in that Depart- 
ment and he could state, that there was 


'alwavs much to be done in it of great tm- 


portance, and much, too, which never 
came under the notice of the House. In- 
dependent of its other duties the Home 
Department was an office of reference for 
the magistrates and judges, and perhaps 
the best proof of the efficient manner in 
which those matters were attended to 
was, that they so seldom came under the 
notice of Parliament. With respect to 
inattention to the criminal jurisprudence 
of the country, he could say, that there 
was now on the notice-book a notice for 


the introduction of the largest measure of 


criminal law reform that ever came before 
the consideration ef the House. He 
would not anticipate the discussion of this 
measure, but when it was brought forward 
he was sure that the House would give it 


With respect to the duties of 
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its best consideration. That measure 
would lay the ground for the adoption of 
secondary punishments, for an improve- 
ment in prison discipline, and a total alter- 
ation of the system with respect to juve- 
nile offenders. 

Alderman Wood said, that the hon. 
Member for Lambeth seemed to have a 
particular taste for finding fault with the 
prison of Newgate. He did not know 
whether the hon. Member had been there 
since he became a Member of that House. 
At present every effort was making to en- 
large that prison, and afford an increase of 
accommodation, and nothing had been 
left undone by the Court of Aldermen to 
bring that prison within the plan of the 
Secretary of State, so far as the separation 
and accommodation of untried prisoners. 
For this purpose several new cells had 
been made. The expenditure in this re- 
spect had been greatly increased since 
Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, and Essex had 
been added by the new Criminal Court 
Act. Asto juvenile offenders, the increase 
of boys in the prison of Newgate was very 
great. Most of the children were sent in 
by their parents. They were generally 
committed for stealing some trifling mat- 
ter from their father or grandfather, or 
some one else, and sent to Newgate. He 
thought it would be a great improvement 
to have a summary jurisdiction and to 
punish children in a summary way, and 
not let them remain in prison. This juris- 
diction might be exercised by the Govern- 
ment or some other proper authority. He 
had heard much of the benefit of educat- 
ing children; but many children who 
were in prison knew how to read and 
write, and many of them for new offences 
were sent to gaol a second time. ‘They 
might continue to keep up this Peniten- 
tiary. Sometimes it was filled and some 
times empty. When it was filled disease 
broke out there. Yet there was no com- 
plaint of the Penitentiary—all the blame 
was reserved for Newgate, and he believed 
for no other reason than because that pri- 
son was under the government of a set of 
magistrates who were not popular in that 
House. He must condemn as one of the 
sources of the evil, the system of allowing 
convicts to remain in the prison of New- 
gate for a long time under sentence of 
death until their convictions were reported 
to the King in Council. There were pri- 
soners at present who had been capitally 
convicted three sessions ago, and who 
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would not be reported to the King in 
Council until to-morrow. He thought 
this was an absurd procedure, and that a 
record of their conviction should be suf- 
ficient, as was the case in the several 
counties of England. He believed that 
at one time the hon. Member for Lambeth 
had a desire to be called to the Court of 
Aldermen. He was a member of various 
courts in the City and from the activity 
which the hon. Member had displayed 
since he came into Parliament he had no 
doubt that if he was a member of the 
Court of Aldermen he would be of valua- 
ble assistance in reforming the prison of 
Newgate. He did not see why the prison 
of Dartmoor was not made use of for the 
purpose of lessening the number of in- 
mates in Newgate. That prison was situ- 
ated in a most healthy spot, and he did 
not know why it had been abandoned. 
He did not think that they ought to allow 
a convict to remain in Newgate a single 
day after his sentence had passed. They 
had done all in their power for the im- 
provement of Newgate, unless it was sup- 
posed that, for the accommodation of 
Surrey, Middlesex, or Kent, they were 
to expend the entire funds of the Corpo- 
ration. 

Mr. Fox Maule rose to repudiate the 
charges that had been urged against the 
department to which he belonged. With 
respect to secondary punishments and 


Imprisonment for Debt. 


juvenile offenders, the first clause of the 


Bill he proposed to introduce, enacted 
that the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department should have the power to 
order the removal of convicts from New- 
gate to the Penitentiary, with the view of 
adopting secondary punishments. The 
Secretary for the Home Department had 
given the utmost attention to the reduc- 
tion of the expense of this establishment, 
and in the estimates for the present year 
there would be found a reduction of 2,000/. 
in that respect. 
Leave given to bring in the Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 1, 1837. 


IMpRisONMENT FoR Desr.] Sir W. 
Follett had a question to put to his hon. 
and learned Friend, the Attorney-General, 
arising out of a petition which he then 
held in his hand. The petitioner was the 
keeper of the Sheriff’s Gaol, in the city of 
Exeter, If his hon, and learned Friend’s 
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Bill were passed into law, the petitioner 
would be deprived of his office and of all 
the emoluments attached to it. Now, he 
wished to know whether his hon. and 
learned Friend intended to introduce any 
clause into the Bill giving compensation 
to individuals in the situation of the peti- 
tioner ? 

The Attorney-General said, that al- 
though there was no such clause at pre- 
sent in the Bill, it was only fair that a 
clause should be introduced into it giving 
compensation to parties who would be 
deprived of emoluments under its opera- 
tion. He had found it, however, very 
difficult to draw the line between the 
cases in which compensation ought to be 
granted, and those in which it ought not. 
If a general compensation clause was in- 
troduced, every sheriff’s officer who now 
obtained a living by placing his claws 
upon unhappy debtors would claim com- 
pensation for the loss which he sustained 
by the destruction of his occupation; at 
the same time, individuals in the situation 
of the Marshal of the King’s Bench and 
of the Warden of the Fleet, ought to re- 
ceive compensation. He should be glad 
of the assistance of his hon. and learned 
Friend, the Member for Exeter, to draw 
the line, which all must allow to be neces- 
sary. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
moved the Order of the Day for the Com- 
mittee on this Bill. 

Mr. M. Philips had, on a former occa- 
sion, applied to his hon. and learned 
Friend, the Attorney-General, to postpone 
the second reading of this Bill; but he 
had been unsuccessful. He now, at this 
stage of the Bill, repeated his application, 
in order that the trading part of the com- 
munity might have an opportunity, which 
they had not yet had, to consider the 
Bill. 

The Attorney-General replied, that the 
Bill was substantially the same as that 
which had been introduced three Sessions 
ago, and successively in each Session since 
then. The Bill had now been three years 
before Parliament; and doubtless, if, in 
the present year, there existed any objec- 
tion to it on the part of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Manchester, the hon. Mem- 
ber who spoke last must have heard of 
such objection. The Bill had been very 
generally circulated during the period that 
had elapsed since its first introduction, 
and in the present year there had been 
no petitions against it. He hoped that it 
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would not have to encounter any further 
Opposition. 

Mr. Richards : 1am sorry, in the dis- 
charge of my duty as a Member of this 
House, to be obliged to oppose the further 
progress of this Bill. The learned Attor- 
ney-General, doubtless, from a sense of 
duty, and not from any desire to obtain a 
bad popularity, has thought fit to bring 
forward a Bill similar to the Bill of 1835, 
for extending the remedies of creditors 
against the property of debtors, and for 
abolishing imprisonment for debt, except 
in certain cases of fraud. The present 
Bill does not propose to create the same 
immense amount of Ministerial patronage 
as the former Bill, nor does it go to erect, 
as the former Bill did, an irresponsible 
inquisition in every district of the king- 
dom. But, under the pretence of im- 
proving the law of debtor and creditor, 
and from those feelings of mistaken but 
benevolent kindness, and unbounded phi- 
lanthropy for which he is conspicuous, the 
learned Attorney-General will by this 
Bill, if it pass into a law, inflict the most 
serious injuries both on creditors and 
debtors. The House will see that the 
question at issue is not whether arrest and 
imprisonment for debt, or for offences of 
any kind, be, abstractedly considered, an 
evil. I admit, that punishment of any 
kind or in any degree abstracted from all 
consideration of its object, is anevil. It 
is an evil in the case of a person convicted 
of forgery, to tear away the offender from 
his family and friends, to deprive him of 
liberty, and to carry him, at a great ex- 
pense, 10,000 miles distant to another 
country. It is an evil to deprive a felon 
convicted of murder of his life. These 
are evils; but you consent to inflict them 
for the sake of preventing evils immea- 
surably greater—viz., these that would 
arise from insecurity of person and pro- 
perty. You inflict the punishments I 
have named in order to prevent forgery 
and murder. But it is alleged, that the 
power of arrest and imprisonment for debt 
is sometimes abused; and that persons 
have, in some instances, been arrested 
and imprisoned for fictitious debts. Now, 
1 am quite ready to make any such arrest 
and imprisonment highly penal. But I 
contend, that an occasional abuse of the 
power of arrest and imprisonment is no 
valid reason for the abolition of this power. 
The real question before the House is this 
—not whether arrest and imprisonment 
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for debt are, in the abstract, evils, but | 
whether to abolish them would not lead | 
to much greater evils; and particularly, 
whether the Bill now brought forward by 
the learned Attorney-General would be 
any improvement on the law as it now 
stands, As the law now stands, a cregiitor 
may either serve his debtor with a copy 
of a writ, which is merely commencing an 
action, or he may arrest the person of the 
debtor and hold him tobail. If the action 
proceed, and the creditor obtain judginent, 
he may then take out execution either 
against the goods or the person of his 
debtor. Now, 1 believe, that creditors 
are almost always extremely lenient; I 
believe, also, that the fear of arrest and 
imprisonment is productive of the greatest 
good: it operates as a check to idleness, 
improvidence, and fraud. But for this 
wholesome fear, the industrious would 
frequently become idle; the provident, 
thoughtless and negligent; and the honest, 
cunning and fraudulent. To remove this 
fear would alike injure the debtor and the 
creditor. ‘The mere diminution of this 
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fear, by constituting the Insolvent Debtor's 
Court, has created a gigantic and fearful 
mass of immorality, injustice, perjury, and 


fraud. But, supposing that an unfortunate 
debtor meet with, what is excecdingly 
rare, a hard-hearted creditor—why, in 
this case, such debtor may, as the law 
now is, either become a bankrupt or take 
the benefit of the Insolvent Act. Why, 
under this Act, unless fraud be proved 
against a debtor, he can get discharged 
on an average of time in about two months, 
What then becomes of the loud complaints 
and eloquent harangues of hon, Gentlemen 
against the hardship aud cruelty of 
imprisonment for debt? But the learned 
Attorney-General proposes, by this Bill, 
to take away from creditors the power of | 
arrest and imprisonment; and I will, 


therefore, proceed, with the leave of the | 


House, to consider what it is that he offers | 
instead of it. This Bill is an attempt to | 
provide for the creditor remedies equiva- 


to the abolition of arrest; and is, in that 
respect, specious but delusive. No such 


equivalent can, in the nature of things, | 


ever be provided. Our present law pro- 
ceeds upon this principle:—Secure the 
person of the debtor, and you will then 
have him co-operating with the creditor 
to take an account of his own property, 
and to make it available iv discharge of the 
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debt. If this be done, it becomes super- 
fluous to give the creditor a direct recourse, 
as this Bill proposes to do, upon the 
funded property, debts, &c. The indirect 
recourse by imprisoning the debtor himself 
is incomparably more effectual. It is 
true, in some instances, that debtors are 
found to remain in prison rather than dis- 
cover their property; but this evil has 
been grossly exaggerated. Such cases 
are very rare, and are almost always con- 
nected with insanity, or some peculiarity 
of temperament bordering on insanity, 
against which no legal provisions can 
effectually guard the public. Such being 
the present state of things, this Biil in 
effect proposes to take from the creditor 
that indirect but most stringent remedy 
he now possesses, and to bestow upon 
him in lieu of it a direct one of little 
value. It gives him the power of resorting 
to money in the funds, debts, copyhold 
land, and cther property, which he cannot 
now seize; but to what good purpose, if 
the discovery of these is withheld by the 
debtor? When this occurs, as undoubt- 
edly it often will, the learned Attorney- 
General’s recipe is,—first, to make the 
debtor deliver a schedule of his effects; 
that schedule will, of course, always be 
imperfect and delusive. It is not even 
required to be on oath, and I think it 
ought not, for that would be an_ irresisti- 
ble temptation to perjury. Creditors dis- 
satisfied with this, are then to obtain from 
the Court of Review (if they can show 
sutficient cause) an order for examination 
on oath before Commissioners. But we 
know by the experience of the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court how baffling such examin- 
ations invariably are, and how easily they 
may be evaded by a dexterous or unscru- 
pulous defendant. It is enough to say, 
that the assets realised to creditors in this 
court do not amount to three farthings in 
the pound. Besides, who is to pay the 
costs of this proceeding, and of those 
previous investigations into the state of 


| . . . . 
| property, without which the examination 
lent to arrest, as a consideration precedent | 


would be a farce? Who is to pay the 
attorney and counsel, without whose assist- 
ance nothing could be done? Why, the 
creditor himself in the first instance, and 
often without reimbursement; for though 
the Bill provides that the costs shall be 
added to the debt, this would generally 
be throwing good money after bad. Be- 
sides, the costs here referred to are the 
costs of the mere examination, and which 
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would be a very small part of the expense. 
But observe, that this remedy (ineflective 
as it is), and indeed the whole system i 
remedy newly provided by the Bill, 
intended for the judgment ereditor cals 
A man is first to obtain his judgment, and 
then he may go to work by the methods 
proposed to render his judgment available, 
if he can. But where is the equivalent 
for the power he now possesses of preli- 
minary arrest, which everybody acquainted 
with the subject knows to be infiuitely 
more important than that even of arrest 
in execution? The Bill doves even 
pretend to offer any equivalent here; for 
the power proposed of arresting a debtor 
about to abscond, cannot be intended, of 
course, as an cquivalent, but only as a 
means of redress in particular cases. It 
is, however, utterly futile. Ifnot connected 
with the provision of throwing the burthen 
of proving the intention to abscond on the 
creditor, it would be highly objectionable 
in another way; for as it does not require 
creditors to specify the grounds of belief, 
it would be a snare for the conscience of 
the party swearing, and the oath would 
be taken almost as a matter of course, 
whether there was really any ground of 
suspicion or not. But as connected with 
the provision I have referred to, the remedy 
is worth nothing. Every nal 
man knows perfectly well (and nobody 
better than the learned Attorney-General) 
that if the creditor is to be at the peril of 
an action for false imprisonment, unless he 
can prove probable cause to the satisfaction 
of a jury, he will never be advised or 
allowed by his legal advisers to arrest an 
absconding defendant, except under cir- 
cumstances of avowed or demonstrable 
intention to leave the realm. It follows, 
then, that the invaluable privilege of arrest 
before judgment, is, in effect, rescinded 
without any equivalent; and it would cer- 
tainly be quite as well not to make a 
show of giving one; for no equivalent 
can exist while human nature remains as it 
is. Let any hon. Gentleman read the 
copious and convincing evidence subjoined 
to the Commor Law Report, as to the 
preventive effect of arrest before judg- 
ment, and the practical efficacy which in 
that, as well as in other ways, is found to 
belong to it, and decide for himself, whe- 
ther the learned Attorney-General is not 
meditating great mischief to the public ? 
And why is all this to be 2? Whatis the 
necessity for it? Have the manufacturers, 
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the traders, the merchants, and the ban- 
kers, petitioned this House for such a 
Bill? f will not vi e that the learned 
Attorney-G incited by a vain de- 
se, or that he has 
needy f 


ie ral i 


e for p pudar 


given a pledge 


' 
Sil 


applau 
to the 
which he 


ca 
redecm. He is, dt 


writers c! 
thinks, he must 
ubtless, actuated by 
higher and better mot But the only 

evils that attend the present 
may easily be prevented at less cost 


do not 
the was not left for the 
Attorney-Geieral, or for these times, to 
discover that an ob ; but our 
forefathers thou evil, 
one more than re pai id by its numerous es 
This is not one of 
those subjects which our ancestors 
thought superficially, or were placed at 
i\dvantaze from their ignorance of any 
modern di as they are supposed 
to have been on certain points of political 
The whole case was before 
them, and frequently and elaborately dis- 
cussed; and they decided to retain arrest 
and imprisonment for debt. It ts remark- 
able, that in ancient Rome, freedom from 
arrest favourite object with the 
day, but was always op- 
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system, 

They 
uld pul iI down 
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require 
whole ectifiee. 


shtita necessary 


antaces. 


on 


scoveries, 


economy. 


was a 
Radicals of that 
posed by the Senate, who would no more 
consent to it, than they would to an 
agrarian law for the equal division of pro- 

But where the legislators of other 
days ran so much to embarrass them, 
the Attorne 1 General rushes in, without 
even a suspicion, apparently, that there is 
any diffi “ult ty to be surmounted. I ask 
the House whether the evidence taken by 
the Common Law Commissioners, will 
warrant passing this Bill? What 
are the facts? Of 445 bankers, mer- 
chants, barristers, attorneys, and traders, 
only sixty-one cnprenees apy opinion 
favourable to the abandonment of arrest 
in execution, and few of these sixty-one 
spoke positively. Again, it appears that 
in every state in Europe, except Portugal, 
arrest in execution is allowed. Further, 
eighteen out of twenty-three foreign jurists 
have expressed opinions against the abo- 
lition of arrest in execution. The weight 
of evidence, therefore, is decidedly against 
this Bill. Nor do the sentiments expressed 
hy the four Commissioners who signed the 
report, go to the length of recommending 
such a Bill as this. Far from it; and the 
supplementary paper published by Mr, 
Sergeant Stephen, dissents in the strongest 


perty. 


| 
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manner from the rash and unadvised con- 
clusions on which this Bill is founded. 
It is true that the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth, as the jidus Achates of the learned 
Attorney-General, has stood forth promi- 
nently to defend this Bill. But, with 
great deference to his talents, his authority, 
I think, will hardly outweigh that of the 
host of persons I have spoken of. Upon 
minor and subordinate points, the Bill is 
full of objections. For example, it throws 
upon judges at chambers an enormous 
load of collateral business, in addition to 
their present duties there, which are 
already arduous enough to encroach ma- 
terially on their proper province in court. 
Indeed, I expect that there will be no 
more anxious opponents of this Bill, than 
the judges themselves, when their attention 
is called to its enactments. The learned 
Attorney-General no doubt means well, 
but I would respectfully entreat him to 
lay aside his rash and unadvised endea- 
vours to improve the law of debtor and 
creditor. He must be aware, that change 
for the sake of change is seldom good— 
that the experience of ages ought not 
rashly to be despised; and that a man 
may have a competent knowledge of law, 
and be well skilled in its administration, 
without possessing that rare sagacity, and 
that sound and comprehensive wisdom, 
which are necessary for the business of 
safe and good legislation. Sir, believing 
as I do, that this Bill is totally uncalled 
for, that its object by such means cannot 
be attained, and that its provisions are in 
the highest degree fraught with injustice 
and danger. I protest against it, both on 
the part of debtors and creditors, to whom 
it would be alike injurious; and I move 
that, as regards this Bill, the House go 
into a Committee this day six months. 

The House divided on the original 
question :—Ayes 95; Noes 0.* 

House in Committee on the Bill, 
the 12th clause, 

The Attorney-General moved an amend- 
ment, restraining its operation to persons 
who would be subject to a capias ad satis- 
faciendum at present, and exempting 
therefrom persons having privilege of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Jervis considered that this amend- 
ment would indirectly sanction, the con- 
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* The amendment was pressed to a division 
against Mr. Richards’s wish, who actually voted 
with the majority against his own motion. 
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tinuance of a principle which he deemed 
highly objectionable, and should therefore 
think it his duty to divide the House 
against it. 

The Solicitor-General said, it appeared 
to him absurd that they should introduce 
into a Bill abolishing imprisonment for 
debt, any provision which might have the 
effect of abolishing the privilege of Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Lynch did not think that by sup- 
porting the amendment, he should sanction 
the privilege of freedom from arrest, but 
he felt himself bound to do so, from 
considering the present state of the law 
on that point. 

The Attorney-General observed, that 
the law, as it at present stood, required 
a property qualification for Members of 
Parliament, and guaranteed to them free- 
dom from arrest. If the hon. Member 
disapproved of this part of the law, he 
might introduce a measure, having direct 
reference to it, but the object of the 
amendment was to assimilate the Bill as 
much as possible to the existing law. 

Mr. Richards maintained, that so far 
from allowing Members of Parliament to 
plead privilege for non-payment of their 
debts, they should, of all others, be most 
amenable to the law of the land in that 
respect. 

Mr. Sergeant Wilde opposed the 
amendment. If the object were merely 
to preserve the privilege of Parliament, 
the words proposed to be inserted were 
unnecessary, and might be dangerous. 
They would, he contended, raise a colla- 
teral argument in many cases against 
privilege of Parliament. 

The Attorney-General said, the ques- 
tion was assuming privilege of Parliament 
to continue, whether or not the words were 
necessary. If they were not introduced, 
the person of a Member would be subject 
under the provisions of the clause to a 
capias ad satisfaciendum. 

Viscount Sandon was not inclined to 
push privilege of Parliament as far as the 
Attorney-General. Privilege of Par- 
liament should not apply where fraud or 
crime had been committed, and the provi- 
sions of the clause contemplated such 
cases exclusively. It had been said, that 
the power of arrest might be used for 
political purposes, on the eve, for example, 
of an important division. But a series of 
steps had to be taken, which must neces- 
sarily occupy some time, before a Member 
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could be deprived of the power of attend- 
ing his duty in Parliament. He could not 
be taken by surprise ; the power, there- 
fore, was not likely to be employed to 
impede the deliberations of that House. 

Mr. Tooke thought it would be unworthy 
of Members to avail themselves of the | 
protection of the amendment proposed by 
the Attorney-General, for the purpose of 
cheating their creditors. The power 
could only apply where fraud wasintended, 
the debtor having refused to deliver his 
schedule, aud answer the questions put 
by the Commissioners. 

The Solicitor-Gencra/ hoped the hon. 
and learned Member for Chester would 
not persevere in his opposition, and en- 
deavour by a side wind to effect a most 
material alteration in the law of the land 
with respect to privilege of Parliament. 

Mr. Jervis objected to qualification and 
to privilege of Parliament altogether, and 
must therefore persist in his opposition. 

Mr. M. Philips thought the hon. and 
learned Member for Chester had taken the 
common sense and just view of this ques- 
tion, and he hoped, if he were unsuccessful 
on the present occasion, he would not be 
deterred from bringing in a Bill to abolish 
privilege of Parliament altogether. 

Mr, Aglionby did not think the amend- 
ment would extend privilege of Parlia- 
ment further than it existed at present, 
but, objecting as he did, to its principle, 
he should vote with the hon. Member for 
Chester. 

Mr. Freshfield understood the leading 
object of this Bill was, to give the utmost 
facilities for following the property of 
debtors; and the person of Members of 
Parliament not being subject to arrest, 
why should their property not be made 
e ually chargeable with that of every 
other class of his Majesty’s subjects ? 

The Committee divided on the Attorney- 
General’s motion :—Ayes 54; Noes 51: 
Majority 3. 

Remaining clauses agreed to, the Bill 
to be reported. 


Hackney Carriages Bill. 


Hackney CarriaGes (METROPOLIS) 
Bitu.] Mr. Alderman Wood moved the 
second reading of this Bill. 

House counted out. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 2, 1837. 
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REDESDALE, ASHBURTON, the Bishops of ROCHESTER, | 
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Exeter, the Marquess of Downsuire, the Duke of 
WELLINGTON, and the Earl of VeruLaM, from several 
places, against the Abolition of Church Rates.—By Lords 
BRovuGHAM, Rapwnor, and several other noble Lords, from 
various places, for the Abolition of Church Rates, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 2, 1837. 
MrInuTEs.] Bills. Read a first time:—Law of Libel; 
Freemen’s Admission; Penitentiary, Millbank ; Post Office 
Acts Repeal; Post Office Offences; Franking; Post Office 
Management; Benefices Plurality; Public Walks; and 
Public Houses Regulations. 


Post-Orrics Recurations.] Mr. La- 
bouchere rose to ask the leave of the House 
for the introduction of several Bills, to 
consolidate the laws relating to the Post- 
office. Those laws were now scattered 
over the Statute Book. There were 141 
Acts, or parts of Acts, relating to the 
Post-office—they were so numerous, and 
so scattered, as to lead to great inconve- 
nience to the public, as well as to the 
department which they regulated. He 
thought, and had long felt, that it was 
extremely desirable that those Acts should 
be consolidated, and so arranged as to be 
easily understood, and of easy access. He 
felt it his duty to the authorities of the 
Post-office, and more particularly to that 
very intelligent and valuable officer of the 
establishment, Mr. Peacock, its solicitor, 
to say, that when the Commissioners turned 
their attention to this subject, they found 
that the Post-office authorities had already 
given it so much consideration, that little 
more remained to be done than to submit 
these Bills to the House. The Govern- 
ment had long felt the necessity for such 
a consolidation of the laws, and he be- 
lieved the reason of the delay had been a 
fear, on their part, that as the Bills must 
comprise every point relating to the ma- 
nagement of the Post-oflice, they would 
lead to much discussion, and would, there- 
fore, interfere with the progress of more 
important Bills. He had felt so strongly 
the force of that objection, that, notwith- 
standing his extreme desire for a conso- 
lidation of those laws, he should not have 
felt himself justified in introducing the 
Bills, had he not communicated with those 
gentlemen who usually took part in the 
discussions relative to the Post-office, and 
had their assurance that they would con- 
sider them as Bills merely for consolidat- 
ing the laws, and as not interfering with 
the other matters already before the House 
relative to the Post-office. The Bills which 
he proposed were four in number, The 
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first was simply to repeal all previous Acts 
relating to the Post-office. The second | 
was to ‘regulate the criminal laws relating | 
to the Post-office. The third related to 
the management of the Post-office, and the 
rates of postage; and the fourth to the 
privilege of franking letters. Tie had | 
stated, that the measure he proposed was 
one of mere consolidation, and that. it 
contamed no substantial alteration. At 
the same time, in that which related almost 
entirely to the criminal law, he 
there was no difference of opinion, as to 
the policy of the alterations which he meant 
to propose. He was therefore desirous of 
stating these alterations. This Bill related 
almost entirely to the differences existing 
between the punishments for the same 
crimes in the English and Irish Post-office. 
A very much heavier penalty attached to 
some offences in England than in Ireland 


attached in Ireland, in England were con- 
sidered only misdemeanours. He was sure 
the House would not longer allow these 
differences to remain on the statute-book, 
and he therefore proposed to alter the 
criminal law in this respect. The offence of 
robbing the mail-coach, or of stopping it 
with intent to rob, was punishable with 
death in Ireland. In this country the 
punishment was transportation for life ; 
and he proposed that this penalty, in fu- 
ture, should attach to the offence in I[re- 
Jand as well as in England. He proposed 
also, that the offence of stealing a letter, 
or opening and detaining it, should be 
visited with the same punishment in Ire- 
land as in Great Britain. There was one 
other point of diiference relating to the 
two countries—namely, the privilege of 


franking enjoyed by the Irish Membe Ts | 


and the English Members. He proposed, 
in future, that the privilege be assimilated. 
He would conclude by moving for leave to 


bring in a Bill to alter the criminal Jaw | 


relating to the Post-oflice. 

Mr. Wallace seconded the motion. He 
could assure the House, that after a most 
anxious inquiry into the laws, it was now 
proposed to consolidate, he was convinced 
that this was one of the most beneficial 
measures that had been brought before 
the house for a long series of years. The 
laws upon this subject amounted in number 
to 160 or i164, 
they were in such a state of confusion, as 
to render it almost impossible to determine 


which had been repealed, and which had 
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not. He thought great good would be 
effected by making one or two good laws 
out of the whole. 

Mr. Hume thought it was of no use to 


Regulations. 


| pass laws, unless there was an efficient 
/executive to carry them into effect. The 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, last year, 
had introduced a Bill for the purpose of 
altering the executive of the Post-office ; 
that Bill passed that House with little or 
no opposition, but in another place it was 
thrown aside, on the ground that they had 
not time to attend to it. It was of great 
importance that the change in the Post- 
office proposed Jast Session, if it were to be 
introduced this Session at all, should be 
introduced as soon as possible. The pro- 
| position was, to place the executive in 
Commissioners instead of one Postmaster- 
General, who was a Peer, and had too 
io do elsewhere, to enable him to 
attend to the affairs of the Post-otfice. He 
(Mr. Hume) did not think that there 
would be much advantage derived by 
having the head of the Post-office in the 
House of Commons; but he was unwilling 
to throw any difficulties in the way of the 
plan of the Government. He hoped that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
state that he intended speedily to intro- 
duce the Bill, so that it might have full 
consideration in the other House, and not 
be rejected under the plea, that it was 
sent up there at a late period of the 
Session. There was no department of the 
public revenue that required so much at- 
tention as the Post-oftice. ‘he amount 
of revenue derived from the Post-ofhice 
was the same indeed as it was fifteen years 
ago, which could only be attributed to 
great neglect and mismanagement. It was 
therefore due to the country, if the Post- 
office were to be made a source of revenue, 
which he thought a bad principle, that it 
'should be rendered as advantageous as 
possible. He trusted they would soon 
have a Post-office executive, which would 
render that department efficient for the 
purposes for which it was established, 
and productive of profit—at present it was 
neither. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer adhered 
to the opinion which he had expressed last 
Session, that the Post-office department, 
in its present state, was defective. He 
admitted also, that in order that measures 
of this kind should be brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion, they ought to be in- 
i troduced at an early, not at a late period, 
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of the Session, in order to give time for| man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


their consideration in another place; and, 
without pledging himself to the details 
of the measure, he would state, that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
introduce a Bill, in a few days, 
subject. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bills. 


Strame Dottrs— Marine Assvur- 
ANCES.] Mr. Robinson, in pursuance of 
the notice he had given, rose to present a 
petition for the repeal of the duty on 
marine assurances, from merchants, ship- 
owners, underwriters, and insurance agents 
of London. We had, he said, also to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


on the | 


‘hon. 


submit a resolution upon this subject. | 


The petition, coming, as it did, from the 
intelligence, respectability, and wealth of 
the city of London, 
trade, commerce, and navigation of the 
country, supported also by petitions from 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, and from 
all the large trading and manufacturing 
towns of the kingdom, he was certain 
would have great weight with the House. 
In bringing forward the motion of which 
he had given notice, for the gradual dimi- 
nution ofstamp duties upon marine policies, 


connected with the | 


| 100,000/. ; 


he had, he considered, a right to advert to | 


the petitions presented last year upon that 
subject. To prove the impolicy of this 


tax, the discouragement it inflicted upon | 


British insurances, and how 
tended to promote successful foreign com- 
petition, he observed that in 1810 the 
amount of imports and exports was 


much it} 


{ 


80,707,823/., upon which the stamp duty | 


on marine policies was 414,205/.; and at 


present, when the imports and exports | 


were 125,396,225/., so far from the stamp 
duty on marine policies being on the 
increase, it had dwindled down 
414,205/. to 219,0007. What was the 
case in Hamburgh and other cities which 
coped with this country in the same branch 
oftrade? In Hamburgh, the amount paid 
for marine policies in 181 4w as 41,791,000 
mares banco, and in 1835 it increased to 
195,233,000. In Amsterdam, the amount 
paid in 1810 was 36,450,000 franes, in 
1835 it increased to 82,820,000. In 
Antwerp, the amount was 741,120/. in 


1821, and the increase in 1835 to 
1,200,000/. There had been a great 


increase in other countries, while the tax 
was dwindling away so much in this 
as now to be hardly an object to the revenue, 
He considered that il « right hon, Gentle- 


from | 








had furnished him with an irresistible ar- 


gument upon this subject, should, indeed, 


that right hon. Gentleman be now dis- 

posed to offer any opposition to his motion. 

Last year the rig sht hon. the Chancellor of 
the Ixchequer ‘took credit to himself for 

having adopted the suggestion of the right 

the President of the Board of Trade, 

when he addressed that House in the year 
Upon that occasion, the President of 
the Board of Trade commented upon the 
Impolicy Vv of the duty on marine insurances, 

He then observed that the po on 

marine policies amounted to 282,000/., 
when the tonnage was sane. In 
1826 the stamp duties on sea policies 
amounted to only 219,000/., though the 
tonnage had increased to 5,1. 5A 0002 In 
consequence of this impolitic course, the 
insurances went away to Holland and 
Ainerica, where the premiums, including 
the duty, were less, So convinced was 
Lord Althorp, when Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, of the impolicy of this tax, 
that he made some reduction in it—a re- 
duction which that noble Lord calculated 
would affect the revenue to the amount of 
but which was in fact such a 
relief to the commercial world (slight even 
as it was), that the loss to the public re- 
venue did not exceed 10,0001. He was 
aware that Members of the House, placed 
as he was, were always likely to meet 
with opposition from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when they brought forward re- 
solutions similar to that he was about to 
submit to the House, for a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer disliked any Member of 
the House interfering with what he re- 
garded as his peculiar functions. He was 
aware that there were already notices on 
the books for a repeal of the soap-tax, for 
a repeal of the window-duties, and that 
the noble Lord, the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire, would attempt once more to pro- 
cure a repeal of the malt-tax. He would 
give one short reason why the House 
ought to prefer a repeal of the stamp 
duties on marine policies. They exceeded 
by very little two hundred thousand 
pounds; and it was quite clear that if the 
Government and the Legislature were dis- 
posed to give up the tax, they had not the 
same difficulty to encounter which they 
had with the other taxes, the repeal of 
which was proposed, namely, that none of 
the latter could be abandoned, unless 
some other tax was resorted to to supply 
2Q2 
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their place. His resolution, he wished to 
observe, did not bind the House toa repeal 
of the stamp duty this Session, but that 
the House would take it into their early 
consideration. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would give no promise either to repeal 
or reduce this obnoxious tax, it would be | 
his(Mr_ Robinson's) duty, in connexion | 
with those who were so much interested | 
on the subject, to have a petition for. | 
warced, and to take the sense of that | 
House respecting it, in order that they | 
might ascertain how many Members of | 
that House thought that such an obnoxious | 
tax ought to be continued. He was not 


Stamp Duties— 





aware that it was necessary for him longer | 


to trouble the House. He would merely 
state that there was another tax for which 
acclaim had been put in, and which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might think 
interposed a reasonable objection to his 
concurring in this motion. There was a 
claim, and a very powerful one, on be- 
half of some reduction of the taxation of 
the policies upon fire-insurances. It was 
perfectly well known that the duties upon 
fire policies were higher nominally than 
those upon marine-policies. But the 
reason why he considered that his claim 
was stronger in favour of a reduction of 
the duty than fire-policies was, that 
marine-policies were chargeable, perhaps 
twenty times every year, by the succession 
of their voyages, but the duty upon fire- 


policies was only charged once a-year, | 


nor was it even levied again upon a dwel- 
ling-house being changed into a ware- 
house, This was a reason why he thought 
that the claim for the reduction of the 
duty upon fire-insurances was not so 
strong. He also considered that the 
amount arising from fire-insurances was 


very large, and if the Chancellor of the | 


Exchequer were to volunteer their reduc- 
tion some other tax must be substituted. 
If the right hon. Gentleman, the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer, were prepared to. 
tell the House that he was satisfied of the | 
policy of no longer continuing this impost, | 
and that he should be prepared to come | 


down to the House during the present 
Session with a proposition for the repeal 
or reduction of this tax, he should best 
discharge his duty by leaving the matter in 
the hands of that right hon. Gentleman. 
But if the right hon. Gentleman told the 
House that he was not so prepared, and 
gave no reason to hope for such an aboli- 
tion, he should be obliged, in the dis- 
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charge of his duty, to divide the House. 
He would conclude by reading the terms 
of his motion, which was to this effect, 
“That the gradual diminution of stamp 
duty derived from marine- policies, during 
several years of increasing trade, com- 
merce and navigation, has fully demon- 
strated the impolicy of this tax, in the dis- 
couragement of British insurances, and 
the promotion of successful foreign com- 
petition, and that it is the duty of this 
House to take an early opportunity to re- 
peal or reduce the same.” 

Sir John R. Reid seconded the motion. 


Marine Assurances. 


| He knew well all the circumstances to 


'which the hon. Gentleman had referred, 
he knew the weight which ought to attach 
to his arguments on this subject, and he 
therefore seconded the motion with sinvere 
| pleasure and satisfaction. He hoped that 
|after the circumstances detailed in the 
| petition presented by the hon. Member, 
/and the mode in which he had brought 
those circumstances before the House, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would grant the prayer of the petitioners, 
and offer no opposition to this motion. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he certainly had nothing to complain of in 
the manner in which his hon, Friend had 
introduced this motion; he had _ stated 
his case shortly, and had stated briefly the 
arguments that pressed in favour of it. 
His hon. Friend told him that if he would 
only say that he meant to reduce this tax 
_in the present Session he would not divide 
'the House. Undoubtedly any other 
Gentleman whom he had ever yet heard 
in that House would likewise be indisposed 
to divide the House if he could obtain the 
whole of his objects without a division. 
The proposition of his hen, Friend, even 
on his own showing, did not go to the ex- 
' tent of committing the House of Commons 
to repeal or reduce the duty in the pre- 
sent year; it merely referred to some early 
period—it was very uncertain, and cer- 
tainly did not compel the House to the 
repeal of the duty in the present year. 
But the hon. Gentleman said, that if he 
would only promise to repeal this tax in 
the present year, or, in other words, if he 
' got more than he asked in his resolution, he 
would abstain from pressing the house to 
a division. He would at once say that 
he did not think that these petitioners had 
no claim to relief. If he said any such 
thing, he should say what he certainly did 
| not feel. He thought that the petitioners 
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had an undoubted claim to be considered 
with respect to their complaints. But it 
was very easy for any Gentleman ac- 
quainted with the subject of marine in- 
surance, or fire insurance, or any other 
tax, to make out a case against the exist- 
ence of that tax. There was scarcely any 
tax that would stand discussion on its own 
merits. They were all evils in themselves, 
and it was scarcely possible to name a tax 
which could not be proved to be objection- 
able in its nature. They were all evil, and 
he at once admitted that this was an evil 
tax. But in determining upon the repeal 
of taxes, he would only ask Gentlemen to 
consider whether it was possible to deal 
with the question of repeal of taxation 
except upon the principle of showing the 
inconvenience felt from one tax in com- 
parison with the inconvenience attending 
the continuance of another. The House 
could not at present come to any decision 
on this subject. They were not in posses- 
sion of the actual state of the finances; 
they were just at the close of the financial 
year, and the House had not yet heard 
what was the actual surplus of income 
over expenditure. They had no means 
of judging what disposable income would 
remain to be dealt with by the House ; 
and yet the hon. Gentleman called upon 
the House absolutely to come to a defi- 
nite decision. On a former occasion he 
believed the hon. Member for Manchester 
gave notice of a motion on the subject of 
the cotton duties. He took the liberty of 
stating on that occasion, and he would 
take the liberty of stating to his hon. 
Friend, who made this motion, that he 


Stamp Duties— 


really would not undertake to argue these | 
taxes in detail till he had an opportunity | 
of ascertaining what was the amount of | 
disposable surplus, and how that amount | 


could be best applied. His hon. Friend 
had himself stated, that there were on the 
orders of the House, notices with respect 
to the reduction of the duty on malt, on 
soap, on cottons, on tobacco, on windows, 


on fire insurances, and on life insurances. | 
Now he was not disposed, on the mere | 


statement of his hon. Friend to effiirm the 
proposition that the reduction of the duty 
on marine insurances stood so pre-eminent 
over all other taxes that he was bound to 
give it the preference, and not to consider 
it with reference to the claims of other 
petitioners, but to take this question up 
at once, and give it the preference over all 
Others. He would say, that his hon. 
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Friend’s motion was one which called for 
the serious consideration of that House: 
he was perfectly willing to say that it 
should be taken into the most serious con- 
sideration of his Majesty’s Government. 
When the proper time arrived, he should 
be prepared, if he assented to the doctrine 
of his hon. Friend, to propose a reduction 
of this duty; or if he did not assent to 
that proposition, he would state the rea- 
sons that induced him to give the prefer- 
ence to reduction in some other branch of 
the revenue. Beyond this he would not 
go. He did not think that it would be 
just with respect to other Gentlemen who 
had been induced to suspend their motions 
until the period of the Budget. His hon. 
Friend knew that the period was not very 
remote, and that they were at the close 
of the financial year. He would therefore 
say that, in his opinion, his hon. Friend 
would best consult the interests of those 
whom he represented on this occasion if 
he left the matter entirely in the hands of 
the Government. At the same time, he 
was unwilling to sit down without expres. 
sing some difference of opinion from the 
statements that had fallen from his hon, 
Friend, and more especially in expressing 
a serious difference of opinion from a 
paper which had been industriously cir- 
culated and put into the hands of Members 
of that House. The hon. Gentleman had 
stated that this was a dwindling duty, 
Now this was not the fact. So far was it 
from being the fact, that when they made 
the reduction in 1833, thereby carrying 
into effect the proposition that had been 
received from the committee at Llovd’s, 
from that period it had not been a falling, 
but an augmenting duty. In the year 
ending in January, 1835, the duty was 
201,0002.; in January, i836, it was 
218,000/.; and in January of the present 
vear it amounted to 254.0004. These 
figures showed that the duty was not, as 
the hon. Gentleman said, grsdually dre 
mivishing. It that they 
might, in some instances, wake redu tions 
The decla- 


Marine Assurances. 


showed also 


without any loss of revenue. 
ration of this being a falling dutv he met 
with the simple announcem: nto! its ming 
an increasing one. He was unwiiling to 
move a nezative of the 
proposition if he drove it to a division: he 
would rather move the previons question 
than a direct negative. But, indepen- 
dently of other objections, he had already 
stated his objection to any resolution being 
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put on the journals of Parliament which 
was so vague and uncertain, and which 
left every individual Member to put upon 
it any interpretation he pleased. It did 
not even pledge the House to consider 
the subject in the present Session. He 
thought it would be much better, under 
all the circumstances, to leave the matter 
in the hands of the Government. He 
would give no pledge, except that he 
would consider these claims in common 
with the other claims, and that he would 
give them all their due weight. He would, 
however, admit that he believed the 
statement of his hon. Friend was correct 
when he stated that one effect of the pre- 
sent high rate of duty had undoubtedly 
driven to the Continent a great deal of the 
business. He would again repeat that he 
would take this subject into consideration, 
but he must object to these resolutions, 
which, even if they were good in them- 
selves, were drawn up in so vague and in- 
definite a manner that they appeared to 
pledge the House to something, when, in 
reality, they pledged them to nothing. On 
these grounds he felt bound to oppose the 
motion. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson hoped, that 


after the statement made by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, his hon. Friend 


would not press this motion. The right 
hon. Gentleman admitted that a case liad 
been made out, and promised to take the 
subject into his most serious consideration 
between this time and the period of the 
financial statement. Under these circum. 
stances, he was convinced that his hon. 
Friend would best consult the interest of 
the parties whom he represented by not 
pressing this question, He was as warm 


an advocate of the reduction of this duty | 
as his hon. Friend; and when he entreated | 


him to withdraw his motion, he did so, 
entertaining a confident expectation that, 
upon consideration of the case, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would feel called 
upon to propose either the total repeal of 
this duty, or a very large reduction. 

Mr. Hume, having brought forward this 
question ten years ago, was unwilling to 
allow the discussion to drop without offer- 
ing a few observations. He thought that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stated a convincing reason why this sub- 
ject ought to be brought under the con- 
sideration of the House, when he admitted 
that a great part of the insurance business 
was transferred to the opposite coasts, 


jurious im its operation, 
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thereby destroying a profitable branch of 
trade without any relief to the shipping 
interest. This point was of considerable 
importance in the consideration of this 
question. This tax was exceedingly in- 
Of this he was 
quite sure, that until Members of that 
House brought forward the several taxes 
that pressed most severely on their con- 
stituents and the different interests of the 
country, unless they discussed the objec- 
tion that might be laid against them, and 
the reasons for them, they could not ex- 
pect that the public would derive much 
relief from taxation. He thought, there- 
fore, that the hon. Member for Worcester 
had done good service in calling the more 
immediate attention of the House and of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to this 
subject. It was really a sound and true 
principle to press home and strongly; and 
the more taxes the Government was asked 
to remit, the better was the chance of the 
reduction of some of them. He would 
advise the hon. Gentleman, after the de- 
claration of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, not to take the sense of the House 
upon his motion; but if it were not 
brought forward by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the hon, Gentleman might at 
a future period fairly submit the question 
to the House, and take the opinion of the 
House upon it. 

Lord Sandon concurred in the recom. 
mendation that had been given to the 
hon. Member for Worcester, not to divide 
the House upon this motion. It was but 
fair to wait and see what measures would 
be proposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on the subject. 

Mr. Robinson would not divide the 
liouse. The strength of his case had been 
admitted, and he considered that what fell 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
equivalent to saying that he would bestow 
upon the subject his favourable considera- 
tion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Turnptke Roads, 


Turnpike Roaps.| Mr. Mackinnon 
rose to move the re-appomtment of the 
Committee on turnpike tolls and trusts, 
for the purpose of considering such legisla- 
tive enactments as ought to be recom- 
mended on the subject. It would, in his 
estimation, and in that of the Committee 
generally (which sat last year), be most 
desirable to maintain the various turnpike- 
roads throughout the country by a house 
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priated, so as to secure a cheap and satis- 
factory mode of communication, 


mit to their consideration a measure 
similar in principle to that which he had 


brought forward during the administration | 


of the right hon, Gentleman, the Member 
for Tamworth, for the purpose of consoli- 
dating their trusts in the management and 
outlay; but differing from it in this re- 
spect—that instead of a central board in 
London, he would propose the estabiish- 
ment of such boards In the different coun- 
try towns, under the management either 


of Commissioners, or of the courts of 


quarter sessions; so that uo new turnpike 
act would be enabled to pass without, in 
the first instance, receiving their sanction: 
bills promoted by local boards of this de- 


scription would be infinitely more palat- | 


able to the country generally than bills for 


similar purposes emauating from a central | 
board, managed by the Under Seeretary of | 


State, and influenced immediately as would 
be universally supposed, by his Majesty's 


Ministers. The hon. Gentleman con- 


cluded by moving the re-appointment of 


the Committee. 
Mr. I’ox Maule was not disposed to ac- 
cede to the hon. Gentleman’s motion. He 


should have no objection to the renewal of 


the Committee, if the hon. Geutleman 
proposed to extend its labours to Ireland 
and Scotland. Upon the single branch of 
the inquiry to which their labours had been 
hitherto directed (he alluded to the turn- 
pike trusts in England) they had already 
completed their report. He had no ob- 
jection tothe hon. Gentleman bringing for- 
ward the measure upon this subject to 
which he had alluded, and should be happy 
to give to it his most attentive considera- 
tion; but he did not at the same time 
think that there was any necessity for re- 
appointing the Committee. With reference 
to turnpike trusts generally, he would ob- 
serve, that the necessity for consolidation, 
strict economy of outlay, publicity of the 
accounts, and abolition of useless offices, 
was becoming every day more strikingly 
apparent. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that no intention whatever existed upon 
the part of Government to throw any im- 
pediment in the way of the hon. Gentle- 
man, the Member for Lymington. He 
would suggest to that hon, Member to 


The ob- | 
ject which he sought to aitain by the re-ap- | 
pointment of the Committee was to sub- | 


,eVCTy 
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rate equitably levied, and carefully appro-; bring in his Bill, which could subse- 


quently, if necessary, be referred for con- 
sideration to the re-appointed Committee. 
Motion withdrawn, 


GuNPOWDER Expnostion tn LiIME- 
ick-] Mr. William Roche said, that 
s motive in calling for the document 


R 
mee 
bl 


| alluded to in the notice of motion on the 
' Order Book, was to solicit the attention, 


and endeavour to persuade and prevail on 
the justice, or at least to excite the sym- 
pathy and compassion of Parliament, of 
Government, and the country on behalf 
of the unfortunate and innocent sufferers 
by the disastrous consequences of the gun- 
powderexplosion which oceurred in the City 
of Limerick about two months ago, an 

which was deeply interesting to 
portion of the empire; for even 
while he was speaking a similar fatality 
it be happening in some other locality, 
and he therefore trusted the House would 
kindly attend to him while he gave as brief 
as possible a detail of this unfortunate 
occurrence. His attention was directed 
to this subject at the commencement of 


eveut 


nioht 
HilQiye 


ithe Session, aware that, however lively 


the impulse of feeling and pity might be 
on the first announcement of such a ca- 
lamity, yet that sympathy was a plant of 


ivery fleeting nature, and as a French 
| writer aptly said, ** Mankind can bear the 
| _ ° ¢ . : . . ; . 

latHictions of others with great Christian 


patience ;” but the various interruptions to 
which motions were liable, prevented an 
earlier notice of the subject. He was him- 
self an eye-witness of that awful and de- 
structive calamity and he could unfeign- 
edly assure the House no picture, however 
vivid—no colouring, however heightened— 
no description, however heart-rending, 
could exceed the sad and shocking reality, 
in a moment several houses disappeared 
as if swallowed up by an earthquake, or 
prostrated by some supernatural agency. 
The gas lights were at once and simulta- 
neously extinguished in that vicinity, and 
the street presented a terrific gloom, while 
the gathering crowd were left in darkness 
and in doubt as to the cause and the ex- 
tent of the calamity. The unfortunate 
inmates were of course buried under the 
rulas, and the piteous moans, the agoni- 
zing appeals made by the surviving rela- 
tives to disentomb and save their unfor- 
tunate friends, still rang in his ears and 
harrowed up his feelings. Although the 
persons present were deeply anxious to 
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meet such an appeal, circumstances pain- 
fully but imperatively forbad it. The 
Jateness of the hour, nearly midnight, and 
the apprehension that more powder might 
exist in the ruins, and by collision, in the 
dark, might explode, and the dangerous 
state of the surrounding houses, the walls 
of which were, in fact, tottering to their 
fall, all prevented them from assisting. 
All these considerations compelled the 
magistracy, the army, who promptly gave 
their valuable aid, and the people, to for- 
bear till morning. About thirty persons 
in all suffered either loss of life or limb, 
or experienced some grievous injury; but 
if the calamity had happened a couple of 
hours earlier, one hundred persons at least 
would have become victims. Life or limb 
were, of course, beyond the power of Par- 
liament to restore, but some pecuniary 
relief to the innocent sufferers in property 
was within the power, and, he trusted, 
within the inclinations and province of a 
paternal Legislature and a compassionate 
people. Some few persons lost their all, 
and were at once, and without any fault, 
reduced from comfort and independence, 
to poverty and destitution, while others 
had lost more or less, for every window 
in the neighbouring houses was shattered 
to atoms. Nevertheless, a few thousand 
pounds; perhaps eight, or any thing 
Parliament might be disposed to grant, 
would afford relief, and surely that was no 
great sum to ask on such an occasion 
from the sympathy of a great and humane 
nation. Relief for such purposes was not, 
he believed, unusual, and had been, he 
understood, conferred on sufferers in the 
West Indies, when hurricanes devastated 
those regions. Limerick, however, hada 
claim on the justice of Parliament—be- 
cause this calamity arose out of an inju- 
dicious state of the law in permitting a 
universal and promiscuous sale for so dan- 
gerous an article. Moreover, the magis- 
tracy there had memorialised the Irish Go- 
vernment previously and timely on the 
subject; and their application was, as 
usual, promptly noticed by the excellent 
Viceroy, but before any satisfactory ar- 
rangement could be adopted, the unhappy 
reality arrived. This misfortune to Limeric 
ought, he thought, at once lead to a more 
safe mode of vending gunpowder; and, 
in his opinion, and in that of his consti- 
tuents, it would be wisest to confine its 
sale to a public dépdt, superintended by a 
public responsible officer; or that, if sale 
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were at all permitted to private persons, 
it should be in canisters only. If this dis- 
aster to Limerick produced as it ought so 
necessary a protection to every other part 
of the country, could that country or its 
representatives refuse or begrudge a few 
pounds to remunerate Limerick, whose 
misfortune had caused this improvement 
and protection? Under these circumstances 
and considerations, he thought he had 
made out a case which called upon the 
justice of the Legislature, or, at all events, 
on its sympathy, for relief to the suf. 
ferers in Limerick. In Cork, too, and else- 
where, the greatest alarm existed, and 
public meetings were convened for the 
purpose. But perhaps it will be replied, let 
the gentry subscribe ; to which he would 
answer, that any one acquainted with an 
Irish provincial town (and no one knew 
Limerick better than the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,) would admit that the residents 
were utterly unable to raise anything like 
such a sum, and moreover, that they had 
raised all that was in their power, a month 
or two before, to relieve the then appalling 
wants of their poorer fellow-citizens. It 
might also be said, that it would be opening 
a door to similar applications from other 
places. It might further be said, why did 
they not insure ? But besides that this 
calamity arose out of so unforeseen a 
cause, the very dearness of insuring, from 
the excessive duty upon it, was a serious 
bar to industrious people, and moreover 
it was even doubtful whether insurance 
companies would be liable from such a 
cause. He could not sit down without 
noticing the great zeal and beneficence 
manifested on the occasion by the medical 
gentlemen in Limerick, by the army, and 
by the amiable Mayor of that city, and 
indeed by all classes of the commnu- 
nity. He left the case in the hands of a 
considerate and compassionate legislature 
and Government, and trusted that his 
representations, his appeal, and anxiety, 
would be met by corresponding feelings 
and results. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
no objection to grant a copy of the me- 
morial, but he could not hold out any 
hope of compensation to the sufferers on 
whose behalf the hon. Member had brought 
forward his motion. He sincerely sym- 
pathised with those individuals in the mis- 
fortune which had befallen them, but the 
hon. mover and seconder must, upon re- 
flection, perceive that, if Parliament were 


in Limerick. 











to grant compensationin this instance, they 
would be establishing a precedent of a 
most frightful magnitude. Not only would 
persons losing property by any calamitous 
accident apply to Parliament for compen- 
sation, but, under the impression that they 
would be sure to obtain it, they would be 
careless about securing their property, and 
taking precautionary measures for its 
safety. 

Mr. W. Roche observed, that as the 
object of his motion was to obtain relief 
for those to whom it related, and as no 
hope of such relief had been held out by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it would 
be quite nugatory to merely obtain a copy 
of the memorial. He would, therefore, 
withdraw his motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Derrepations on Rattways.] Mr. 
Dugdale begged leave to call the attention 
of the House to the depredations com- 
mitted by persons employed by railroad, 
canal, and other public companies, for the 
purpose of introducing some measure for 
the protection of the persons and property of 
his Majesty’s subjects during the time such 
public works were in progress, and moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to effect the 
same. If Parliament were to evince the 
same readiness henceforth as they had 
done last Session, for the advancement of 
railroad speculations, in a short time there 
would be scarcely a village free from such 
depredations. Railroads were yet, how- 
ever, but in their infancy, fifty-six railroad 
petitions had been presented last year, out 
of which thirty-five had been granted. 
They had had seventy-five applications 
for railroads this Session, and twelve for 
canals; and if Parliament wereto assent to 
all these Bills, there would be about one 
hundred railroads forming in the country 
at the same time. At present there were 
11,000 men employed on the London and 
Birmingham Railroad, and taking but 
half that number for each, they would 
have a body of not less than 500,000 men 
employed in these works, not of the most 
respectable characters, or taken from the 
most respectable ranks ofsociety. He there- 
fore thought the House would agree with 
him that there ought to be some law to 
prevent those persons from injuring the 
property of the neighbourhood in which 
they might be employed. He wished not 
to be understood as expressing a feeling 
hostile to railroads, which generally speak 
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ing, were a great benefit to the country. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in the Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that the depredations of which the 
hon. Member complained were not con- 
fined to the vicinity of railroads or canals. 
There was not a great building of any kind 
carried on in the neighbourhood of which 
offences more or less did not consequently 
take place. Hedid notmean to object 
to the introduction of the Bill, but he 
hoped the House would maturely consider 
the question, and come to the conclusion 
of not passing such a measure, unless they 
were prepared to go much further, and 
legislate upon every alteration and minute 
circumstance that might occur in connexion 
with the commerce of the country. They 
should, indeed, be very careful of avoid- 
ing all confusion in dealing with the cri- 
minal law. 

Mr. Pease looked upon such a Bill as 
that proposed, to be a peace-preserving 
measure. ‘There was no doubt that persons 
employed upon railroads set the existing 
laws at defiance, by quitting the neigh- 
bourhood in which they worked imme- 
diately after they had committed some 
robbery or outrage, changing their names, 
and looking for employment at a cone 
siderable distance from the scene of their 
offences. This he asserted from his own 
observation, residing as he did in a neigh- 
bourhood in which various railroads were 
in progress. He thought that the law, as 
respected master and servant, should be 
maintained with respect to railroads, and 
that the proprietors should be made respon- 
sible for any depredation committed by 
persons employed by them. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that they 
required no new law on the subject. The 
existing law was quite sufficient to prevent 
the evils complained of, as far as legisla- 
tion could effect it. Before the hon. 
Member introduced his new measure, the 
House ought to have been made acquainted 
with its nature, 

Leave given to bring in the Bill. 


Court or Session (ScorLanD).] Mr. 
Wallace moved for a ** Return from the 
Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland, 
asigning the causes and reasons which 
had induced them, under an Act of sede- 
runt now on the table of the House, to tax 
the inhabitants of certain counties in Scot- 
land, in the ratio of from 100 to nearly 
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200 per cent, more than in certain other 
counties, for precisely the same public 
duties, being performed by the same public 
servants—namely, the clerks to the sti- 
pendiary judges, who preside over the local 
cuurts of law existing in each county of 
Scotland ; that the said judges do furnish, 
in a tabular form, copies of the sheriff 
clerks’ fees imposed by the Acts of 1748, 
1830, and 1836, so as to shew the dif- 


ference in one view; and further, that | 


they report the data on which they have 
formed the new table of fees, with the 
amount of income tiey have calculated 
will accrue in the whole, yearly, to each 
sheriff clerk, whose fees they have fixed 
in a manner apparently so unequal and 
arbitrary as respects them, as well as the 
people so to @be taxed; also stating by 
name those sheriff clerks who perform 
their duties in person, and those who act 
by deputy ; also that the said judges quote 
the statutes, authorising them to fix the fees 
of the sheriff clerks in 1748, 1830, and 
1836, and make their report with all con- 
venient speed, seeing that their Act of 
sederunt, of the 7th of July, 1836, was 
only reported to Parliament on the Ist of 
February, 1837, and if not altered or 1e- 
pealed by Parliament, will and must be- 
come law in Scotland in less than three 
months.” The hon. Member stated, that 
the object he had in view, in seeking 
these returns was, to lay ground for re- 
scinding the act of sederunt now on the 
table of the House. 

The Lord Advocate was always unwilling 
to oppose any motion for returns made to 
this House, and particularly so when it 
came from his hon. Friend, the Member 
for Greenock; he regretted that he had 
not had an earlier opportunity of making 
some statement on the notice which had 
been given by his hon, Friend, who ap- 
peared to have proceeded on some very 
erroneous impressions, when he desired the 
judges of the Court of Session to assign 
the reasons which had induced them, under 
an Act of sederunt, to tax the inhabitants 
of the counties of Scotland, implying that 
this taxation had been unequal and arbi- 
trary. They were also required to state 
the statutes under which they had acted, 
and their reason for doing so. The judges 
of the Court of Session, in regulating the 
fees of sheriff clerks, had acted entirely 
under the provisions of the 6th Geo, 4th,. 
cap. 23, which required them to revive an 
Act of sederunt which had been passed in 
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1748, and to take into consideration what 
fees they should judge reasonable hereafter 
to be exacted by clerks; and, in doing so, 
to take into consideration the Reports of 
the Commissioners, appointed in 1815, 
to inquire into the duties and emoluments 
of persons belonging to judicial establish- 
ments in Scotland. There was a provision 
in that statute, that no clerk, then holding 
an office, should be bound to accept of 
them, in lieu of the emoluments to which 
he was legally entitled, unless he thought 
fit, and that the regulations should be post- 
poned during his life, unless he agreed. 
The Court were also directed to appoint 
five sheriffs to report on these regulations 
and tables of fees. Soon after, an Act of 
Parliament was passed, authorising the 
Court of Session to make a new form of 
process for Sheriff Courts, This was pre- 
pared in 1826, and materially altered the 
form of proceedings in Sheriff Courts. In 
consequence of this change in the pro- 
ceedings, the construction of the table of 
lees was attended with great difficulty, as 
it was necessary to adopt them to the new 
mode of procedure.—Long and laborious 
inquiries were made with that view, and 
Acts of sederunt were passed by the Court 
of Session in 1830 and 1833. In the 
course of these inquiries, a temporary table 
of fees was adopted, which, according to 
the information the judges received, was 
considered a commutation of the existing 
fees, aud was not supposed either to in- 
crease or to diminish them. The judges 
had no power to depart from this, so far as 
regarded the sherilf clerks, who were 
appointed at the tinte when the Act was 
passed, unless with their consent; but 
they were authorised, with regard to those 
appointed afterwards, to take into view 
what fees they should think reasonable. 
It appeared to the Committee of Judges, 
that the fees received in many counties 
afforded more than a reasonable allowance 
to the sheriff clerks; and upon a Report 
from a Committee of three of their num- 
ber, to whom the matter was referred, they 
lowered the fees to as small a rate as they 
considered afforded a reasonable allowance 
to the persons who might hold the office. 
Their views are explained in that Report, 
which he would move should be laid before 
the House. It was signed by a judge of 
great learning and ability, and most scru- 
pulous in the discharge of every duty in- 
trusted to him. There was no individual 
holding any situation of public trust less 
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disposed to exceed any powers delegated 
to him, than the learned judge to whom 
he referred. Instead of wishing to tax 
the suitors, it was that judge’s wish, 
acting under that Act of Parliament, 
to reduce the fees or taxation, as it has 
been called, as much as he was em- 
powered to do; but he had no power of 
providing for the clerks otherwise than fiom 
the fees, and he was bound by the Act 
to leave, in each case, what would afford 
a reasonable amount. ‘This was a very 
laborious undertaking imposed upon the 
judges by Act of Parliament, and delegated 
by them, in the first instance, to be re- 
ported on by a Committee. It might be 
said, why not fix an uniform fee in every 
county? And if in small counties that 
would not afford a suitable maintenance, 
let the sheriff’s clerk be paid otherwise, 
It was no doubt in the power of the 
Legislature to have done this, but that was 
not the power which was delegated to the 
judges by the Act of Parliament. They 
did consider whether they had the power 
of making an uniform fund, and appor- 


tioning fees to the different Sheriff Clerks, | 


according to their duties—but they found 
they had no such power. 
therefore, was, to exercise such power as 
they had, in the manner most beneficial 
for the country, and with that view they 
recommended a reduction of the fees as 
low as they thought was reasonable in 
each instance. 
the object of the judges appears to have 
been to lower fees, and where they had 
done so in all the larger counties, and in- 
creased them in none, to accuse them of 
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Their object, 


It was very hard where | 
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received that support and respect from the 
Legislature to which they were entitled ; 
where they were truly labouring to diminish 
burthens, they were entitled to the grati- 
tude of the country. Whether such duties 
should be imposed upon them, or in what 
terms they should be given, was a very 
different question, but he asked every per- 
son to suspend his judgment in this in- 
stance, until he had the proceedings referred 
to before him, and he would see from the 
report of that excellent judge, the spirit in 
which the question was examined, and 
upon which the regulations of the Court 
were framed. The character of judges was 
public property, and where they performed 
a difficult and laborious duty, with the 
best resolutions, they weie entitled to the 


| support and respect of thesHouse, and of 


j 


his hon. Friend, who was desirous to im- 
prove the administration of justice in Scot- 
land. They could not exceed the powers 
given them by the Legislature, and any 
fault that had been found with what was 
done, applied to the Act of Parliament 
itself, and to the arrangements which must 
necessarily be made under it, and not to 
the judges, who were directed to carry 
those arrangements into effect. The Le- 
gislature imposed various restrictions, and 
gave limited powers. The report which 
he now moved should be laid before the 
House, would show that the judges had 
followed out the course prescribed to 
them, with the most anxious desire to 
fulfil the intentions expressed in the Act of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Wallace consented to withdraw his 





laying on taxation, which must mean that | 


they had increased the fees. 


mittee of judges made in December, 1835, 
and he should afterwards move that it, 
together with the Act of sederunt, should 
be printed and distributed among the 
Members of this House. He regrette 
very much that his hon, Friend had framed 


his motion in such terms as might have | 


conveyed a very unfavourable impression 
of what had been done. He was sure 
that it would be removed from the mind 
of every person who might peruse that re- 
port. In looking forward to judicial reform, 
there was nothing more important than to 
keep in view, that justice could not be well 
administered, and retain its due authority, 
unless the judges, who sit in courts of law, 


If this misap- | 
plication had prevailed, he trusted it would | 
be removed by the Report of the Com- | 


motion, and the ameudment moved by the 
Lord Advocate was agreed to. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 3, 1837. 
Minutes.] Bills) Read a third time:—Charity Commis- 
sioners.— Read a second time :—Lease Making (Scotland),— 


Read a first time :— Scoteh and Irish Vagrants. 
Petitions presented. By Lords KENYON, REDESDALE, 


d | WHARNCLIFFE, the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, the 


Bishops of Lonpon, Batu, and WELLs, and the Earl of 
SHAFTEsBURY, from Leeds, Norwich, Tewkesbury, and 
| various other places, against the Abolition of Church Rates. 
| By Lords HATHERTON, HOLLAND, DENMAN, the Mar- 
quess of LANspowng, and the Duke of SurHERLAND, 
from Malmsbury, Northampton, Kidderminster, and 
various other places, for the Abolition of Church Rates.— 
By the Bishop of Exeter, from Hertford and Ware, that 
some mode may be adopted of furnishing religious instruc- 
tion to the Inmates of Workhouses.—By Lord WHARN- 
CLIFFE, from Bradford (Yorkshire), for the Alteration of 
the Factories’ Regulation Act. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 3, 1837. 


MrnvrTEs.} Petitions presented. By Mr. Forster, Captain 
ALSAGER, Sir J. Morpaunt, Mr. Eaton, Lord NorREYs, 
Captain BoLpERo, Mr. J. Stewart, Mr. G. PALMER, Mr. 
BARING WALL, Mr. BRAMsTON, Mr. Blackstone, Mr. 
Estcourt, General Lygon, Sir J. BecketTr, Mr. MAc- 
KINNON, Mr. HAL¥ForpD, Mr. Wopenousg, Sir W. GEARY, 
Mr. PLumptre, Mr. C. Ross, Mr. Bagot, Sir R. INGLIs, 
Sir C. BURRELL, Mr. Hause, Mr. BARNEBY, the Marquess 
of CHANDos, Mr. W. M. PrAgp, Mr. Cripps, Sir HENRY 
SmytH, Colonel Rususroxe, Mr. AnTHUR Trevor, Mr, 
GREENE, Sergeant BLackBuRNE, Mr. Houtpsworrn, 
Mr.WILson Jones, Mr. MontaGu Parker, Sir Epwarp 
KNATCHBULL, Sir R. Vivian, Mr. H. Vivian, Lord Vise. 
Grimston, Mr. T. GLapstone, Mr. Wm. DuncomsBe, 
Sir C, Lemon, Sir R. Stmeon, Mr. Norru, Lord G. 
SomerseT, Lord Asuiey, Mr. ELwes, Mr. G. KNIGHT, 
Colonel Srstuorp, Sir R. Peer, the Earl of Linco, 
Sir Wm. Fo.ttert, Mr. AARON CHAPMAN, Lord Viscount 
PoLLINGTON, Mr. C. Russe, and other Hon. MEMBERS, 
from Salford, Warwick, Blackmore, Doddinghurst, Leeds, 
and various other places, against the Abolition of Church 
Rates.— By Sir H. HArpinGE, from Penzance, for the 
Repeal of Duty on Soap.—By Mr. Fox Mav te, from 
Perth, for the Repeal of the Duty on Cotton Wool.—By 
Mr. Strutt, from the Baptists of Derby, for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By Captain G. FerGusson, 
from Banff, for Alteration of Salmon Fisheries (Seotland) 
Bill.—By Colonel L, Parry, from Carnarvon, eomplain- 
ing of the misappropriation of the Revenues of certain 
Welsh Livings, and against the Introduction to Bishopries 
of Persons unacquainted with the Welsh Language.—By 
Lord DALMENy, from Stirling, against the creation of 
Fictitious Votes (Scotland)—By Mr. Tooker, Colonel 
SEALE, Mr. BANNERMAN, Mr. LesTER, Mr. Potter, 
Mr. LAMpton, Mr. G. Puivuips, Mr. R. J. SmitH, Mr. 
BrRoTHErRTON, Mr. C. LusHinGton, Mr. Law Hop@es, 
Mr. G. CAveNpDisH, Mr. Hurst, Mr. PouLtetr Scrore, 
Mr. TurNgER, Mr. Mostyn, Mr. LENNARD, Mr. PryMk&, 
Mr. Mark PHILLIPS, Mr. GiLton, Mr. BAINesS, Mr. 
Bowes, Sir Wm. Fo_kes, Captain Wemyss, Sir JACOB 
ASTLEY, Mr. WILKINS, Mr. WM. Orb, Mr. Cripps, Mr. 
GULLY, Mr. VERNON SmitH, Mr. HAwKINs, Mr. C. T. 
D’Eyncourt, Mr. WALuLAcE, Mr. MAuLE, Mr. HuMeg, 
Sir RONALD FerGusson, Mr. M*TaGGarrt, Mr. FRANCIS 
BARING, Mr. SANDFORD, Mr. THORNLEY, Mr. DANIEL 
GASKELL, Sir G. STRICKLAND, Sir R. Price, Mr. Bar- 
NARD, Lord JAMES Stuart, Sir HEDWoRTH WILLIAM. 
son, Mr. BENJAMIN SmitrH, Mr, SHAW LEFEVRE, Mr. 
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Hastie, Mr. ScHOLEFIELD, Mr. Ropinson, Mr. HARVEY, | 
Mr. MetHuen, Mr. WArRbBuRTON, Mr. T. S. DUNCOMBE, 
Mr. TANcREv, Mr. Kemys Tynte, Mr. LABoucHEere, 
Mr. ALDERMAN Humpurey, Sir A. L. Hay, Mr. O’Con- 
NELL, Mr. ALSTON, Mr. OSwALp, Mr. Rokpsuck, Mr, 
HINDLEY, Mr. BENETT, Mr. CAYLEY, Mr. HARLAND, 
Mr. Pease, Lord Worstey, Colonel Gore LANGTON, 
Mr. ALDERMAN THOMPSON, Mr. Hawes, Mr. PARKER, 
Mr. BainsripGe, Lord DALMENY, Mr. OLIPHANT, Mr. 
Divett, the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Mr. C. Woop, Mr. 
C. Buiter, Lord Viscount Morpetu, Lord Viscount 
EBRINGTON, Lord JoHN RusseLu, and other Hon. Mem- 
BERS, from Liverpool, Blackburn, Portsmouth, Wigtown, 
Bradford, Dartmouth, Aberdeen, Aylesbury, Foots Cray, } 
Sevenoaks, Tenterden, Ramsgate, Northampton, Milford, | 
Yarmouth, Nottingham, Dudley, and various other places, 
for the Abolition of Church Rates. 





Cuurcu-Rares.|] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved the Order of the 
Day for the House to resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House on that 
part of his Majesty’s Speech which related 
to Church-rates. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer* 








* From a corrected Report. 
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spoke as follows :—Mr. Bernal ; I shall not 
occupy your time, or that of the Com- 
mittee, by soliciting your kind considera- 
tion, or by advancing any peculiar claim 
to your indulgence. Sir, I shall simply 
say, that under no circumstances have | 
ever risen to address the House with so 
deep a sense of the responsibility that 
attaches to me, whether as a Member of 
Parliament, or asa Member of the Go- 
vernment. The important question which 
I am now about to propose to the House, 
I consider to be one of that character 
which absorbs all ordinary considerations, 
It is a question in which the speaker not 
only forgets himself, and all political or 
party connexion, but in which he loses 
sight of all considerations whatsoever, ex- 
cept the great and mighty interests that 
are involved, not in the discussion, but in 
the solution of this subject. We are about 
to try to give religious peace throughout 
the land. We seek to extend farther the 
liberal principles upon which this House 
has, in later times, acted. Sir, the diffi- 
culties of discussing this question are 
greatly aggravated by the circumstances 
of the times in which we live. If I en- 
tertained a hope that we could approach 
the discussion without passion, without 
prejudice, without party excitement, then, 
indeed, I should not hesitate in anticipa- 
ting a successful issue to the debate; but 
when we see the character of the times in 
which we live,—when we see the disposi- 
tion that exists, upon all occasions like the 
present, to excite a prejudice, to raise a 
cry, to persuade certain parties that the 
Church is in danger,—I feel that the diffi- 
culties which would exist even under ordi- 
nary circumstances become in the present 
instance overpowering. 

Sir, I may be allowed to state, in refer- 
ence to the spirit in which this measure is 
recommended to Parliament, that the Go- 
vernment propose it in no spirit of hosti- 
lity to the Established Church; on the 
contrary, we feel persuaded that the set- 
tlement of the question is that measure, 
above all others, which, at the present 
moment, will give peace and security to 
our Establishment. Sir, let not hon. Gen- 
tlemen think, that, in thus anticipating 
danger and difficulty, lam drawing purely 
from iny imagination. It is no such thing. 
Within a very short period of time, before 
the intentions of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on this subject had been communi- 
cated to Parliament, I saw it proclaimed, — 
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and that on the authority of an individual 
who is valued, respected, and loved by his 
friends,—that the public at large were to 
anticipate a measure calculated to rob 
God of his glory and the poor of their 
rights. Such was the character given of 
our measure by anticipation. Sir, | allude 
to this for the purpose of denying the as- 
sertion; and of entreating the House to 
believe that the intentions of those who 
have framed this measure—the intentions 
of hin who humbly proposes it,—are to 
advance the cause of religion; to give 
peace—to give stability—to the Church; 
and that, so far from robbing the poor of 
their rights, we seek to affirm those rights, 
and to establish those rights more particu- 
larly in reference to the subject of religious 
instruction, Sir, it was but a short time 
since, that, in a debate upon another 
question, a noble Friend of mine animad- 
verted on the absence of petitions. No 
individual can make a similar observation 
on the subject of Church-rates. On the 


contrary, what subject has excited through. 
out the land so deep and earnest an at- 
tention? No person who hasa large class 
of constituents, can venture to say,—and, 
thanks to the Reform Bill, most of us may 
now appeal to a large class of constitu- 


ents,—there is no hon. Gentleman, I re- 
peat it, on either side of the House, who 
can be prepared to say that this subject is 
not one which comes recommended to the 
House as having excited the strongest 
public interest. Nay, I may almost put 
it, whether this is not a subject which we 
may approach within the walls of Parlia- 
ment upon the admission that a great evil 
exists, and that the evil calls for an im- 
mediate and an effective remedy? I hope 
I may assume within this House, though I 
know a contrary opinion has been enter- 
tained without these walls, that a remedy, 
prompt and decisive, is called for—I hope 
I may assume that the question at issue 
between the two sides of the House, and | 
which we must decide, is not whether we 
can remain as we are? but, what is the 
course that it behoves the Legislature to 
follow ? 

Sir, I should wish, in the first branch of 
my argument, to refer to certain high 
authorities on this subject, because the 
House would feel that I neglected my duty 
if I did not strengthen my position as far 
as possible, and more especially when I 
appeal to authorities which cannot but | 
have weight with the hon. Gentlemen | 
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opposite. I shall not argue merely to 
satisfy Gentlemen who are disposed to 
support me; but I shall argue, if possible, 
to convince those hon. Gentlemen also 
who are prepared to oppose my resolu- 
tion. I may assume, that hon. Gentlemen 
who have already presented petitions in 
favour of the measure, from this side of 
the House, are prepared to support me. 
It is therefore from the other side that 
I must seek to make converts. I seek to 
influence votes, by calling the attention of 
hon. Gentlemen to the fatal consequences 
which may, or rather which must, arise 
from allowing this question to remain un- 
settled. The first authority to which I 
shall allude is the authority of a Commis- 
sion proceeding from the Crown, issued 
during the Government of the Duke of 
Wellington. [do not allude tot is Re- 
port in support of the particular remedy 
which I propose, but as establishing the 
preliminary fact, that the present state of 
the law is one which we cannot allow to 
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| continue ;— that some remedy is called for, 


and that such remedy it is the duty of this 
House to provide. In the extract which I 
shall quote from the Report of the Com- 
missioners, 1 find it set forth, that the 
whole subject of Church-rates demands 
immediate attention; as the mischiefs 
arising from the present state of the law 
are rapidly spreading. To prove the cor- 
rectness of this statement, it is only ne- 
cessary to refer to the actual state of the 
law. It is clearly indisputable in practice, 
and I believe it to be equally so in point 
of law, that if a vestry is assembled to 
consider the proposition of a Church-rate, 
that vestry has full means of refusing its 
assent to the rate. I do not anticipate 
that there are any hon. Gentlemen in this 
House who will defend the present state 
of the law; but if there are, let them not 
defendit upon the ground that there now 
exists any fixed, permanent, or satisfactory 
mode of providing for the repair and main- 


' tenance of the churches of the Establish- 


ment. That, surely, cannot be considered 
as a fixed, permanent, and established in- 
come, to which the majority of any parish 
vestry may refuse or postpone its assent. 
You may defend the present state of things 
on any other ground you please; but to 


| defend it on the ground of its affording a 


permanent and stable support for the 
maintenance of the parish Churches, is a 
complete misapprehension of all the facts 
of the case, and is contradicted by the 
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events which are passing before our own 
eyes. Let the Committee recollect, that 
the vestries of England and I rejoice at 
the circumstance) are not confined to any 
particular sect or denomination of his 
Majesty’s subjects. In Ireland that is not 
the case; but in England you invite, at 
the commencement of the year, all the 
King’s subjects to meet in vestry, and de- 
termine whether there shall or shall not 
be a Church-rate. Upon the vote of the 
vestry so assembled, the imposition and 
levy of that rate are determined. Let us 
ask, Sir, to what has this led? It has led, 
in numberless cases, not only to conflicting 
Opinions, but a determined spirit of re- 
sistance ;—it has arrayed the Dissenter 
against the Churchman.—It has produced 
annual bickerings, and annual divisions, 
It has led to results that, in a great number 
of parishes and cities and towns, have 
been anything but favourable to the sta- 
bility of the Church, to the promotion of 
Christian knowledge, or the extension of 
Christian charity. Let it not, therefore, 
be said, that this present state of things 
does furnish any efficient support to the 
Church Establishment; on the contrary, 
I maintain that it leads to results of the 
most opposite character. On the first 
discussion of this subject, some years back, 
I think my hon. Friend, the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Sir Robert 
Inglis), stated, that there had not then 
been manifested a resistance to the pay- 
ment of Church-rates in more than fifty 
parishes, Upon the authority of another 
hon. Member of this House, it was, on a 
subsequent occasion, stated that the num- 
ber of recusant parishes had doubled, and 
then amounted to more than 100. But, 
for my argument, I care not whether there 
are 50 or 100 parishes in which a deter- 
mined stand is made against these rates: I 
should be blind indeed to the interests of 
the Church Establishment, and to the in- 
terests of all who are connected with it, 
if I thought the danger would be confined 
within the limits of these 50 or 100 
parishes, if I did not attempt to correct 
what I consider must be a progressive evil. 
It cannot be said that this resistance is 
confined within particular localities; on 
the coutrary, it resembles a plague-spot 
breaking out in one place, but which, in a 
very short time, will spread its contagion 
generally. I shall take the liberty of 
describing to the House what that spirit 
of resistance, and its consequences, baye 
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been in certain cases. I have many ex- 
amples which I might state to the House, 
but I shall select only a few as specimens, 
First, 1 shall take the case of Sheffield. In 
Sheffield, the opposition to Church-rates 
commenced ir 1817 or 1818. On that 
occasion, the adjournment of the vestry 
was moved, and the same scene followed 
year after year, tillthe year 1822. There 
was a decided contest in that city, the 
effect of which was to cause an evident 
separation between the Churchmen and 
the Dissenters between the years 1817 and 
1822. The meetings were held in the 
Church, where scenes took place disgrace- 
ful to all parties,—scenes which were fit 
illustrations of the working of the system, 
The writer, from whom I derive my infor- 
mation, proceeds to say,— 

One scene I shall never forget ;~an actual 
trial of personal strength between two Gentle- 
men, each trying to eject the other from the 
chair, the partisans on each side backing and 
encouraging the combatants. There was no 
further attempt made to obtain a Church-rate 
until 1824; and in that year, the active 
opponents of the rate on the former occasion 
being dead, the Church rate party called a 
vestry meeting to lay a rate; and so disgusted 
had I been at the scenes at former meetings, 
where the rate was only got rid of by aquibble, 
that I proposed a resolution negativing thie 
granting of a rate, on the ground of its injustice. 
This was carried, and there has been no attempt 
to lay a rate since then. 


The consequence has been, that in 
Sheffield no rate has existed since 1817 or 
18i8. Here was a meeting held in the 
church itself, in the face of the whole 
congregation,—here we find the Dissenters 
and Churchmen arrayed against each 
other — the contest resolving itself into 
personal violence,—and this as a lesson 
of peace and charity to the assembled 
parishioners ! all this has actually occur- 
red ; and with what result ? Why, notthe 
collection, but the extinction, of the rate, 
the subject ofcontest ;—the utter extinction 
of the rate during the period 1 have re- 
ferred to. 

The next case to which I shall refer is 
that of Manchester. I refer to these great 
towns because I wish to show the magnitude 
of the evil; because | know that public 
feeling is more alive in these great towns, 
than elsewhere ; because the excitement 
that originates there, whether it be of a 
political, of a religious, or of an intellectual 
character, soon extends,—first, through 
all the great towns, and, subsequently, 
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throughout the whole community. At]attempt to raise a Church-rate. Can, or 
Manchester, I find that the Dissenters, in | ought, this state of things to continue? If 
1833, resisted Church-rates, and a poll} you depend upon the Church-rate for the 
was demanded, after a rate had been pro- maintenance of the Church, can you 
posed in vestry and lost. A poll was|depend upon the present state of the law 
demanded, for which no preparation was | to enable you to enforce that payment ? 
made ; and after five or six days’ struggle, | [t is not sufficient to assert that the law 
and after polling 7,000 and 8,000, the rate |must be strengthened : if you wish to 
was lost by a majority of one. The church- | maintain such a proposition, you must carry 
wardens held a scrutiny, the majority was | the House of Commons with you. Can 
declared to be in favour of the rate.| you do so? Can you get any House of 
This is a case in which the rate | Commons to grant such new and additional 
was successful; but the examples of| power? “Colonel  Sibthorp. — Hear ! 
cases in which the rate has been carried, | hear] The hon. Member for Lincoln, I 
speak as strongly for my motion, as those | know, hoids, that if the church rate cannot 
of a different character. The rate was|be collected under the present law, 
carried ; but was it collected? To this! nothing can be more easy than to per- 
I shall refer hereafter. The church wardens | suade the Legislature to give additional 
conducted the scrutiny, and declared that | power. I confess, I should like to see, 
the final majority was in favour of the rate: | not the person, but the party, however 
but what has been the result? My hon, | combined in force or number, who: could 
Friend behind me (Mr. Philips) knows. | come down to this House, and ask the 
Was the rate levied? Was it paid ?| Parliament—not to give the people of 
Was the Church supported by the produce? , England a settlement of this question, 
No such thing ; no step has been taken | but—to grant additional power for en- 
to enforce this rate. No levy has been | forcing the payment of Church-rates, and 
made under it : the Church-wardens have persisting in the present system. I will 
not judged it prudent to attempt a levy ; | say, that be that individual who he may, 
so that even when, in vestry, the rate has; who thinks he can obtain from the Legis- 
been successful, it has failed for any real lature additional powers to enforce the 
good and practical purpose. The subject | payment of Church-rates, he will soon 
has excited a storm, and all for nothing. | find that he miscaleulates the character 
Confusion, and contest, and party dis- | of the Legislature, as well as miscalculates 
sensions have been produced. ‘The writer | the people whom that Legislature repre- 
ofa letter which I hold in my hand proceeds | sents. 
to say,— There is another case which, as it 
. establishes the first part of my proposition, 
In 1834 a contest again took place in Man-|] must take the liberty of adverting to, 
chester. Phe election of the Members was | The case I allude to occurred in a town- 
nothing to it. The poll lasted five or six days shin in Woskuhion. calied Aube: 4 
and nearly 15000 votes were polled, and there ep a SOs pi ed Applethorpe. . 
was 4 majority against the rate of 11,000. It this ease there had been a large church 
appears that a scrutiny was demanded ; but built: heavy rates were demanded and 
what was the result ? This large majority was | were agreed to at the vestry meeting, 
declared to be a minority ; but though dared | and a rate of 2s. Od. was actually ordered 
to do so, they declined to try the case at law./to be levied. I have already shown you 
a case in which a rate has been refused by 
Was it politic, in such a community as | the vestry ; [have also shown you a case 
Manchester, to array 15,000 persons injia which a rate, being made, was not 
controversy upon a church question 2 And|enforced ; and the object of the present 
I have stated that, when they had suc- | illustration is to show you, farther, what, 
ceeded, the church wardens did not dare} even where a rate has been granted and 
to try the case at law, or to collect the | enforced, sometimes are the consequences 
rate thus established. In the year 1835,} of that enforcement of rate, and how 
another parish meeting was called, and a] strongly those consequences prove the in- 
very large assembly came together, but] convenience of the existing law. In this 
the show of hands was so decisive, that the | case the rate of 2s. 9d. was proposed to 
church wardens declined to go toa poll,| be levied on a certain Captain Flower, a 
and from that time to the present, in the | Dissenter, who contested the rate. He 
town of Manchester, there has been no] Was summoned before a magistrate, again 
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persisted in his refusal, and denied the 
legality of the rate. The legality of the 
rate being contested, the magistrate was 
deprived of jurisdiction; the case was 
taken to another and an_ ecclesiastical 
tribunal, and the resu!t was, that Captain 
Flower had to pay the rate, with costs 
amounting to 250/. Of this I do not 
complain. I admit, that ifhe, or any one 
else, resists a demand and goes to law to 
try the right, if the law be against the 
appellant, he is bound to abide by the con- 
sequences. I suppose that I have under- 
stood the meaning of the cheer from the 
hon. and Gallant (Colonel Sibthorp) and 
that I have answered his supposed in- 
ference. But, without claiming for Captain 
Flower any sympathy for the payment of 
his costs, there is another circumstance, 
connected with this case, which, perhaps, 
when the Gallant Colonel hears, he will 
not be disposed to cheer : it is this,—that 
no rate has been granted in that parish 
eversince. The case therefore proves that 
for the recovery of the rate of 2s. 9d. con- 
tested on the ground of its legality, costs 
of 2501. were inflicted on the party, and 
the rate has not been repeated. If you 
read that lesson to the people of England, 
depend upon it that their sympathy will be 
excited for the man who has paid these 
enormous costs, and their feelings will rise 
against the existing law. 

I trust that hon, Gentlemen will see 
that all these illustrations, however tedious, 
are made for the purpose of establishing 
the first point of my argument, namely, 
that the law cannot be permitted to remain 
as it is. Ifthere be hon. Gentlemen in 
this House who think that the law can 
stand as it is, let them come forward in 
reply, and maintain that argument. But 
they cannot do so if, as I hope I have been 
enabled to prove to this House, the law is 
defective and needs amendment. This is 
the first duty of every one who suggests 
any important change of the existing law. 
Until that foundation be laid, I do not 
conceive that I have a right to come to 
Parliament and recommend an alteration. 
It has been with that view that I have 
referred to the matters of fact I have 
brought before the House. But I rely 
not only on fact, but on opinion also. 
I may appeal to one authority on the subject 
which cannot fail to have great weight 
with those hon. Gentlemen, on the other 
side, who suppose that the present system 
can be maintained. It is the authority of 
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my noble Friend opposite, and I rejoice to 
have an opportunity of quoting tothe House 
any authority of his, in support of an opi- 
nion of my own; for, though we have 
differed on some important questions, and 
on more occasions than I could have 
wished, we have never been engaged in 


discussion upon any terms but those of 


sincere and affectionate friendship. When 
I appeal to his authority on this subject, I 
have no right to claim it in behalf of my 
specific plan of remedy. But I know his 
high authority; I appeal to that authority 
in condemnation of the present system ; 
and I therefore call upon the House to 
listen attentively to the opinion which he 
eloquently expressed upon this subject in 
1834. My noble Friend stated, that 
“true it was, that though Church-rates had 
been resisted, the Church itself had been 
successful in overcoming the resistance ;” 
and then he proceeded to state, with a 
truly wise and statesmanlike view of the 
subject, what must be the consequences 
even of that success :-— 


“‘ Suppose (said he) that, year after 
year, the Church should be triumphant in 
maintaining the payment of these rates 
to the uttermost farthing, and in main- 
taining every abuse connected with their 
collection and distribution ; does my hon. 
Friend (the hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Oxford) think that such a course of 
proceeding would be advantageous to the 
interests of the Church, or lead to the 
promotion of true religion ?” 


My noble Friend well knew on what 
grounds to appeal to the hon. Member for 
Oxford. He appealed to him on the 
grounds of the interests of the Church 
itself, and the advancement of true reli- 
gion. I say, Sir, how can the interest of 
the Church itself, and the advancement 
of true religion, be promoted or main- 
tained by the present system of making 
and enforcing Church-rates? My noble 
Friend, following out the same course of 
argument, next asked,— 


‘‘Does my hon. Friend consider the 
heart-burnings, the acrimonious revilings, 
the constant quarrels, the jealousies, the 
recrimination, the profanation of the 
Church itself, where these meetings take 
place, by which, year after year, the cause 
of true religion is violated and profaned, 
the house of God desecrated, and the very 
worst possible feeling excited among the 
majority of the people at large? 1 say, 
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that such a state of things imperatively 
calls for relief.” 

I do not appeal to him as an authority 
in favour of my plan, of which he knows 
nothing; but I do appeal to him asa} 
conclusive authority in favour of my first 
principle, which affirms that the present 
system cannot be allowed to continue. If 
hon. Gentlemen stand up and tell us that 
the Church has been victorious, I ask | 
them, in the words of my noble Friend, 
will not such victories be fatal? Or, if | 
the Church continue to be triumphant, 
can such dangerous triumphs be consi- 
dered as a set-off or counterpoise to the | 
mischiefs which my noble Friend so elo- 
quently described in the speech which I | 
have just quoted? I feel that I must | 
have occupied the attention of the House 
for a longer period than I could wish, 
even on this first part of the subject; and | | 
should not have done so, but that I feel and 
know that, though not within these walls, 
yet beyond them, some have maintained 
that no remedy is required, and that no 
alteration of the law is called for. I know 
that there is an opinion prevalent in cer- 
tain quarters, and more particularly among 
churchmen, that we may struggle on as | 
before. I know that an opinion has been 
inculcated, that the law, as it now stands, 
is sufficient to enable the Church to en- 
force the rates; and I have, therefore, 
thought it necessary to prove—on autho- 
rity, to me conclusive—that change of 
the present system is necessary to the in- | 
terests of the Church itself—to the just 
feelings of the Dissenters—and to the | 
maintenance of good order and peace 
throughout the country. Now, Sir, if I 
am right~ and I may be permitted to | 
assume that I am so for the moment—let 
Gentlemen remember that we are not | 
called upon to decide absolutely upon my 
plan: on the present occasion I am only | 
bound to explain its principle, and to 
prove that it is worthy of consideration, 
It is not so much the question, at the pre- 
sent moment, whether a particular remedy 
Should be adopted, as whether any remedy 
is called for, and whether my proposition 
may be entertained. 

Various remedies have been proposed 
from different quarters; to these, I shall 
proceed to direct my observations. Of 





these, the first is, the total abolition of | 


Church-rates: leaving the repair of the 
fabric of the Church to be provided for 
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| of the voluntary principle. 
‘for one say, that to that principle [ must 
-ever, and under all circumstances, express 


} cation. 


| within his Majesty’s dominions. 





by the voluntary contributions of the 
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members of the Establishment. This is, 
in point of fact, uo less than leaving the 
maintenance of the fabric of the Church 
to depend on what we understand and 
refer to, in our debates, under the name 


Now, Sir, I 


my decided opposition, whether with re- 


‘gard to the maintenance of the fabric of 
the Church, or to the support of the mi- 


nisters of the Establishment. I am a 


'member of the Established Church. I 


am sincerely attached to that Church by 
conviction, no less than by birth and edus 
I am not called to argue as 
against the voluntary system, at the pre- 
sent. It is sufficient for my purpose to 
enter my protest against it, in whatever 
shape, or under whatsoever modification it 
may appear. My noble Friend, the Se- 
cretary of State, has made this declaration 
On various former occasions; I repeat it, 
and I state it the more boldly now, because 
it is on the rejection of this principle that 
I invite the House to the consideration of 
my proposed remedy; and, therefore, it 
need not preclude any person from adopt- 
ing my conclusion, and doing that which 
[ contend is just, not only to the Estab- 
lished Church, but to the Dissenters. I 
repeat it advisedly—for the plan I am 
about to propose, so far from having any 
connexion with the voluntary principle, 
and so far from leaving no settled provi- 
sion for the maintenance of the fabric 
of the Established Church, proceeds upon 
a principle the very opposite; and it 
affirms absolutely, that of the duty which 


is incumbent on the state of securing, for 


ever, the means for religious worship 
If more 
were called for, and it were considered as 


‘insufficient for me to record my dissent 
‘from the voluntary principle, | might be 


tempted shortly to add, that when any 
hon. Gentleman can satisfy me that the 
independence and honour of the country 
can be defended— when our army and 


| navy can be supported—when public in- 


struction can be provided for—when the 
administration of justice can be main- 
tained—upon the voluntary principle— 
then, and not till then, I shall apply the 
voluntary principle to the Church ; sooner 
it cannot be applied, unless it be cons 
tended, indeed, that religious instruction 
is, as a principle, less important to the 
whole community than the other duties 
2k 
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to which I have alluded. Jn such an 
event, but in no other, can I admit that 
the voluntary principle in religious mat- 
ters may be relied on. But, inasmuch 
as [ feel that it is impossible to establish 
any one of these propositions, and when 
I know that the religions Establishment 
of the State is, at the least, as necessary 
to be maintained as the army, navy, or 
administration of justice; then, | must 
say that I can never submit to leave the 
Church Establishment to the chances and 
instability of the voluntary principle. 

Sir, a second proposition is, that the 
Church should be left to the voluntary 


principle, but that a distinctive system of 


taxation should be introduced—these 
taxes being levied exclusively from the 
members of the Church for its mainte- 
nance. J think, Sir, this involves, though 
in a minor degree, the objection to which 
Ihave already alluded, as applicable in 
the former proposition. It is inconsistent 
with the first principles of our Establish- 
ment ; and how, Sir, are we to distinguish 
who is or who is nota Churchman? Are 
we to establish a new test? Are we to 
renew the odious principle of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, in order to know 
who is to be hereafter compellable to con- 
tribute towards the Church Establish- 
ment? But, Sir, I need not pursue this 
line of argument further-—the plan is too 
absurd, and manifestly objectionabic, to 
require further observation. 

Another proposition is, that there should 
bea fund created by a tax levied upon the 
clergy, by the imposition of a rate of tax- 
ation levied by a graduated seale upon all 
the benefices of the Church. It is sug- 
gested as a sort of income tax, to be 
levied upon the clergy for the maintenance 
of the fabric of the Church. Neither to 
that proposition can I agree. You heve 
stated to Parliament, in a Report laid 
upon your Table, what is the actual 


amount of the revenues of the Church of 


England. After considering that Report, 
I think no hon. Member will deem that 
an income tax upon the clergy is a proper 
mode of meeting the expense. That Re- 


port shows, that the average income of 


the clergy of the Church of England, 
amounts to no larger a sum than 285/. 
per annum. Sir, I am not now called 
upon to enter into the question of distri- 
bution; but, assuming, for 
argument, that the distribution was equal- 
ised, it will only yield an average of 2851, 
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But then, some exclaim, “there are the 
bishops, deans, and chapters—-why not 
abolish them?” Sir, in answer to that, I 
say in the first place, that the proposal 
would be, in fact, abolishing the episcopal 
character of our Church. It would alter 
the whole system of the Establishment. 
But, again—-conceding for argument’s 
sake, that all these dignit: aries were swept 
way, and that their whole revenue were 
thrown into the average, it would not 
yield, even then, to each clergyman, an 
average much exceeding 3002. per annum, 
lam not, for one, prepared to say that this 
income is in excess. On the contrary, | 
feel that itis not an income from which | 
am prepare dio make any deduction, when 
I consider the duties cast upon the clerey, 
and the large means of usefulness which 
are open to them; when I think on their 
charity and their benevolence, and the 
claims upon both. On these grounds, 
am uot disposed to make any deduction 
from the income now assigned tothe paro- 
chial clergy of the Established Church, 
Another suggestion has been made, by 
which a fund “should be raised solely by 
pew-rents, and by which the sittings in 
the Church should be applied to maintain 
the fabrie of the Church. Sir, | should 
be very reluctant to acquiesce in this 
principle, stated without limitation. Then, 
indeed, I must appear to justify a second 
part of the urgent ery to which I have 
already alluded; then it might be said 
that 1 did propose to rob the poor of their 
rights. Sir, | think, if all admission to 
our churches were made dependent on 
money payment, we should rob the poor 
of their rights; which I will never consent 
to—and, therefore, if there be any who 
impute such an intention to me—to his 
Maiesty’s Ministers—or to those who may 
support the plan we propose, such persons 
do us amanifestinjustice. Sir, I contend 
that it is the duty of the Government, on 
the contrary, to provide, as far as is prac- 
ticable, seats for the poor; and instead 
of limiting or abridging their rights, I pro- 
pose in my Bill to confirm and extend 
them. If we were to place the support 
of the fabric of the Church upon the 
system of pew-rents, without regard to 
the rights of the poor, or without pro- 
viding adequate means of religious in- 
struction to the poorer classes, I say, that 
it would be a vicious settlement of the 
question. ‘Therefore, | utterly and entirely 
disclaim all intention of wishing to pro- 
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vide exclusively by pew-rents for the sup- 
port of the fabric of the Church ; reserving 
to myself, in the further developement of 
my plan, the right of suggesting the 
appropriation of pew-rents, paid by the 
rich for the support of that fabric, and 
thus extending the means of religious in- 
struction to the poor. 

Another plan to which I shall advert 
isof avery different character; and this 
is the scheme of those who are so surpris- 
ingly contented with our vestry system, 
that they are anxious that Church-rates 


should remain in their present condition, | 


and only wishing to obtain a little addi- 


tional authority and control over those | 
who vote the rates, namely, the persons 


who are called on to paythem. This plan 


is sect forth in some resolutions entered | 


into at a meeting of the Archdeacons of 
England. I entertain the deepest respect 


for these gentlemen; but they will, I am | 
sure, allow me to comment freely upon | 


their opinions, as expressed in these reso- 
lutions. One of the resolutions 


is— 


That this meeting earnestly deprecates 
all interference with the principle of 
Church-rates, being persuaded that no 
other mode of attaining the same object, 
equally safe and permanent, can be de- 


vised.” Now, Sir, if there be any force 
in the opinion of my noble Friend—if 
there be any force in the opinion of Lord 
Spencer—or if there be any force in the 
opinion of the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, in adverting to 
this subject, it is impossible to acquiesce 
in this ecclesiastical judgment of the 
Archdeacons. But, Sir, this is not all. 
Like the postscript to a lady’s letter, the 
most important part of the communication 
remains for the last. ‘The second resolu- 
tion is—‘‘ That nothing more is required 
than additional enactments for better 
raising or making the rate, and for se- 
curing the rate-payer every possible satis- 
faction as to the faithful application of 
the money so raised.” Now, Sir, let us 
inquire what may be these additional 
enactments? Either that power should 
be given to churchwardens to levy a rate 
without the consent of the vestry; or to 
give to the magistrates at quarter Ses- 
sions, the power to impose a rate upon 
parishes, without the consent of the pa- 
rishioners, Neither proposition can be 
maintained, or even tolerated, for one mo- 
ment, let it come from what quarter it 
may, 
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| I now proceed to another proposition, 
| which I approach with much more of re- 
| spect as well as of doubt and hesitation ; 
the propositions made by Lord Grey’s 
| Government,—the proposition made by 
| Lord Spencer to this House. I must be 
| permitted to discuss that proposition, and 
i state to the Committee the reason why I 
think it is open to objection; and that the 
House, though I admit that it contained 
al improvement of the existing law, would 
not now be warranted in adopting it. 
Lord Spencer proposed that a sum of 
250,0002. should be voted by Parliament 
for the purpose of maintaining the fabric 
of the Church. That proposition was 
submitted tothe House. No one proposed, 
distinctly, to negative it, but amendments 
were moved to this effeet,—* That until it 
was shown that the funds of the Church 
were inadequate for the purposes of the 
Church, the House was not disposed to 
entertain the proposition.” My noble 
Friend did not persist in his plan. His 
Majesty’s Government feel the utmost re- 
spect, of course, for a plan in which so 
many of them formerly concurred. But 
I shall take the liberty of stating to the 
House the reason why I think that propo- 
sition, though good in many respects, 
ought not to be made, and why another 
and a preferable proposition ought to be 
adopted. In the first place, the House is 
to recollect that the present system of 
church rates is one which allows to the 
parishioners, in vestry assembled, the 
power of saying aye, or no, to any pro- 
position for a rate. It is, in point of fact, 
founded on the constitutional principle of 
parochial government. I object to this, 
not on the ground of any injustice, be- 
cause I think in all communities the ma- 
jority must have a power of governing on 
such subjects, but because these vestry 
meetings lead, as they are calculated to lead 
to perpetual discord and contest. Still, I 
say, that if the parishes of England have 
a free right, as at present they have, to say 
whether 1,0002 or 5002. shall be levied 
from themselves and expended, I am not 
surprised that they should say, ‘“‘ We 
don’t choose that our money should be 
expended upon objects in which we are so 
deeply interested, without our opinion 
having been once asked upon it.” That is 
the first objection which is fairly applicable 
| to Lord Althorp’s plan. It would deprive 
the parishes of the control they now pos- 
sess. But there is another objection, which 
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Ithink is more powerful, and to my mind 
appears quite decisive; and I wish my 
noble Friend, who was a party to that 
proposition, to give me his attention while 
I state this objection. In a publication 
which has recently issued from the press, 
in defence of Church-rates,—and which 
has obtained a circulation proportionate to 
the ability by which it is characterised,— 
I find it stated, that in 5,000 parishes no 
rates are levied, and that more than one- 
third of the parishes of England are free 
from this burden, I find it so stated, and, 
though | have no direct evidence of it, I 
assume the statement to be correct. But 
I know this confirmatory faet,—that, by 
the Charity Commissioners’ Report, in 
very many instances in parishes, there 
does not seem to he a necessity for the 
levying ofany Church-rates at all, because, 
in those parishes provision is already made, 
by the endowments of pious persons, for 
the maintenance and erection of churches. 
In the county of Norfolk, for instance, 
there appear upwards-of 100 parishes that 
have some endowments for their churches: 
Ido not affirm, nor do I know whether 
those endowments are adequate; but to 
take the extieme case stated, that of 5,000 
parishes in which it is said that there are 
now no Church-rates collected and wherever 
there may be an existing adequate endow- 
ment, is it fair to tax—which you do if 
vouraise theChurch-rates from the general 
taxation of the country,—is it fair to tax 
those parishes who have funds adequate 
to maintain their churches—is it fair to 
tax them for the support of other churches 
in other parts of the country? I contend 
that, there being subsisting endowments 
in many parishes connected with the es- 
tablished religion of the country, it is 
unjust, because it is partial, to levy an in- 
discriminate taxation throughout the king- 
dom for the general maintenance of the 
churches. [I may be permitted to state 
One instance in illustration. I find that 
in the reign of Queen Mary a charter was 
granted, and considerable property given 
toa corporation at Sheffield, called the 
Church Burgesses; that those persons 
who have now adequate funds for the 
maintenance of the church at Sheffield, 
that they do maintain the church at Shef- 
field, and that all Church-rates at Sheffield 
have ceased. Would it not be rather hard, 
in this case, to say to the inhabitants of 
Sheffield, “‘ You are to make a provision 
for the maintenance of churches in other 
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places where no such endowments exist ?” 
The difference of religion in the case of 
Scotland and Ireland will give this argu- 
ment additional force. It was frequently 
asked, on the part of Scotland, when Lord 
Althorp’s plan was brought forward,— 
‘* Why should we be taxed for the support 
of the Episcopal Church in England ? 
For, if funds for the maintenance of that 
church are taken from the general taxa- 
tion of the country, you do, in fact, com- 
pel us to aid in its support.” And I think 
[ could recognise something of the old 
spirit of opposition to episcopacy by which 
the Scottish covenanters were actuated, in 
the tone in which some Gentlemen echoed 
these sentiments. I say, then, of the plan 
of Lord Spencer, that, though it was a 
great step in advance,—though it tended 
to put astop to the pernicious conflicts 
which have so long raged between Dissen- 
ters and Churchmen,—it was based upon a 
principle which I cannot admit to be free 
from all just objection. Nor were the ob- 
jections entertained to this plan entirely 
confined to Dissenters. I find in The 
Quarterly Review—a publication certainly 
in no wise connected with the dissenting 
body—the following observations :— 

“Tf the plan be adopted of upholding the 
churches out of the national purse, and the 
repairs be charged on the Consolidated Fund, 
where is the relief to the Dissenter? for the 
principle by which he is made—indirectly to 
be sure, but still substantially—to contribute 
to the maintenance of a building which he 
never enters, is just in as full force as under a 
system of rates.’’ 

Ido not concur in all the arguments 
contained in the paper from which I have 
read an extract; but I have no hesitation 
in asserting my conviction, that, by taking 
the course here alluded to, we should but 
have adopted a palliative, and a kind of 
half measure, which would not have been 
considered as satisfactory or final by a 
large body of his Majesty’s subjects. 

Sir, I have thus endeavoured to prove, 
that the present state of the law is defec- 
tive; and, secondly, that the various re- 
medies which have been suggested would 
not turn out to be effectual. I know I 
have occupied the House at great length; 
but I am resolved, even at the hazard of 
trying their patience, to omit nothing 
that may recommend the plan that I am 
about to introduce, or may protect the sup- 
porters of that plan from misrepresentation. 
Sir, the plan of his Majesty’s Government— 
the plan which I am now about to explain 
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to the House— proposes to abolish Church- 
rates altogether; not for the purpose of 
leaving the fabric of the Church unpro- 
vided for, but with a view of providing for 
its repair, and maintaining it in a manner 
equally permanent, equally fixed, as be- 
fore, but by a mode differing from the pre- 
sent in this main and essential distinction, 
that while the present system seeks for its 
support through contests painful in their 
prosecution, and doubtful in result—while 
in levying rates it creates religious ani- 
mosity—we propose to maintain the fabric 
of the Church without injury to the 
Church itself, or to any class of persons, 
and under a system by which these heats 
and animosties will be extinguished. Our 
Bill provides for Chureh-rates out of a sur- 
plus to be created by a better management 
of lands which are now the property of the 
Church, and in the hands of the arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans, and chapters 
throughout England. Hon. Gentlemen 
will understand that I do not propose to 
touch the income, whether in glebe or 
tithe, of any one of the parochial clergy 
throughout England; neither do I mean 
to interfere with the settlement of the in- 
come of any archbishop or bishop as fixed 
and regulated by the Bill of last Session, 
and recommended by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. I do not propose to vary 
any ecclesiastical arrangement made, or 
proposed to be made, last year. My pro- 
posal is, that, out of the lands in posses- 
sion of the higher ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions, means may be provided for support- 
ing the fabric of the Church, I think 
that by this means a sum of 250,000/. a- 
year, at the least, may be secured. Such 
was the amount proposed to be taken from 
the Consolidated Fund, by Earl Spencer. 
If this can be done without injury to the 
Church, I believe that those who are 
anxious for the abolition of Church-rates 
will, and I know that they ought to, be 
content; and I hope also to satisfy all 
who are desirous to put an end to contests, 
injurious alike to Churehmen and Dis- 
senters—two classes who, notwithstanding 
differences in faith and discipline, should 
be combined for the attainment of the 
common object of promoting improve- 
ment, religious, social, and political. Sir, 
I propose to create a commission for the 
management of the Church estates, 

I was sure that the word ‘* commission” 
would be followed by a cheer from the 
gallant Member for Lincoln,—as I am 
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sure that light will, to-morrow, succeed to 
the rising ofthe sun. But let hon. Mem- 
bers hear a little more. I propose, that 
there shall be a commission for the 
management of the Church lands, to con- 
sist of eleven persons; of these, five to 
be of high rank, ecclesiastical rank, 
namely,the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, the Dean of St. Paul’s, and the 
Dean of Westminster: the others to be 
the Lord Chancellor, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department for the 
time being, the First Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests for the time being (for 
reasons | shall presently explain), and, as 
in the Tithe Bill, | propose that there be 
three paid commissioners, one of them to 
be appointed by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and the two others to be ap- 
pointed by the Crown. Such is the con- 
stitution of the commission that | recome 
mend. Hon. Gentlemen will observe, 
that the object of the appointment of this 
commission is solely for the management 
of the Church lands. I do not propose that 
the legal estate shall be transferred to them; 
on the contrary, I think the legal estate 
should remain as at present, but that the 
management of the Church lands should, 
as in the case of the Crown lands, be 
transferred to these Commissioners. I 
then propose that the present leasing 
powers of the Church shall altogether 
cease. |Hear, hear.| Geutlemen will, 
when they have followed me through 
my arguments, be enabled to judge 
whether any injustice, either to the Church 
or to individuals, is intended. I need not 
refer to the present system of leasing— 
the power of taking fines—of granting 
leases for lives, of leases for years, and the 
power which the bishops, with the ap- 
proval of the deans and chapters, possess 
of granting coneurrent leases. Al 
these must be familiar to bou. Gen- 
tlemen who may have considered the 
subject; and, if not, in the course of 
my address, the proposition I have to 
make will be suthcrently explained. Thr 
greater portion of the income derived from 
the Chureh lauds is raised by fines upon 
the renewal of leases. ‘The rents are, for 
the most part, fixed, and they constitute 
a comparatively small portion of the m- 
come. The Church is thus in the state 
of a person who lives by raising money 
upon a reversion, which, where the re- 
newals are made as at present, is decidedly 
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the most improvident of all modes of pro- 
ceeding. Every hon. Gentleman, at all 
acquainted with the world, must know 
that such is exactly the conduct of a 
spendthrift. I propose, therefore, that 
the system of levying fines shall be en- 
tirely discontinued, and that the present 
leases be allowed to run out, then to be 
renewed on certain conditions in reference 
to their full value. It will be said, no 
doubt, and said with justice, that if my 
plan stopped here—if the measure which 
I have to propose were limited to this con- 
dition only—a great injustice would be 
done to the lessees. They have, in many 
cases, inherited their leases from their an- 
cestors—those leases have been the ob- 
jects of mortgage and of family settle- 
ments; and they, therefore, may be con- 
sidered to hold their lands under a qualified 
species of right. It cannot, of course, be 
considered asa strictly legal right, but one 
which, at least, entitles the lessee to some 
equitable consideration. Our Bill is 
founded upon the admission of such a 
principle. For, however great the incon- 
veniences which we wish to remove, we 
ought not, in endeavouring to remove 
them, to injure the rights of individuals. 
The Bill which I propose to introduce 
is founded on the principle of giving a 
reasonable consideration to the rights of 
the present lessees, We not only propose 
that, according to the improved value of 
the lease, the existing tenants of the 
Church should be entitled to a right of 
pre-emption, but that such right should be 
secured by allowing his renewal at five 
per cent. below the improved value. This 
is the principle adopted with the tenants 
of Crown lands; and I propose, with re- 
spect to the tenants of the Church, to give 
them the same advantage. 
from satisfied with this—I do not think 
it fully meets the equity of the case. If 
we merely continued the system of leases, 


still be unperformed. 
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rent payable to the Commissioners. When 
[ say a fixed rent, I mean, that when the 
rent has once been ascertained, it shall 
afterwards fluctuate according to the value 
of corn. It may, therefore, be called a 
corn rent, and the fluctuations will be 
calculated upon the principle laid down in 
the Tithe Act of last Session. I propose 
that the Church lessees shall be enabled 
to purchase the fee-simple of the land at 
the rate of twenty-five years’ purchase, the 
existing leases being valued at the rate of 
four per cent. If, for instance, a tenant 
has a lease equal to fourteen years’ pur- 
chase, that interest shall be estimated at 
four per cent.: the difference between 
that sum and twenty-five years’ purchase 
of the improved value of the fee-simple, 
shall be the amount the tenant will be 
called upon to pay for the enfranchisement 
of his land. Hon. Members are not, 
however, to suppose, that the plan which 
itis my duty to propose will make it im- 
perative upon every lessee to pay this 
amount of difference in actual money. In 
order to facilitate the transaction, 1 pro- 
pose that the amount should be commuted 
into an increased rent, to be added to the 
rents and fines which are now payable. | 
offer to the tenant the entire enfranchise- 
ment of his land—I offer to make that 
which is now an uncertain and doubtful 
tenure a tenure fixed and certain—a ten- 
ure in fee simple —one which will secure 
to the Church not only that which she 
now receives, but also that surplus upon 
which I confidently rely as a substitute 
for the present church-rates. There will 
also be clauses to enable persons who are 
life-renters to raise money, as well as to 
effect the exchange of lands. By these 
clauses the life-renters will have power to 
exchange Church jands for others which 
may be more suitable to their views and 
cnjoyments., Sir, in cases in which per- 


| sons being sub-lessees hold leases under a 
I think a great portion of our duty would | 


Any one who has | 


seen—not only in agricultural districts, 


but in large cities—the course of improve- | 


ment which is 
national undertakings checked, by the un- 
certainty of church leases, must admit 
that we could not be satisfied with the re- 
gulations to which I have alluded. 


I pro- | 


| 


interrupted, and great | 


{ 
| 
| 
} 
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' 
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covenant of perpetual renewal, or renewal 
toties quoties, their rights will also be re- 
garded, and their interests will be regu- 
lated as in the case in dealing with the 
sub-lessees of Crown estates. The sub- 
lessee will have the power of appearing 
before the Commissioners, of proving his 
interest in the land, and obtaining from 
them such decision as the justice of the 


pose, therefore, to give the existing tenant | case may demand. 


not only the pre-emption of the lease, but 
the power of purchasing the fee-simple of 
the Church estate, subject to an increased 


| 
| 


Sir, I have already stated, that, by my 
plan, the rights of the present dignitaries 
will not be at all affected; and, in order 
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to provide more especially for such cases, 
we propose, that if a bishop pleases, he 
may continue to keep up his receipts as 
under the present system of fines and 
rents. There is nothing in the Bill to 
prevent his continuing that practice, so far 
as he is concerned ; thoi igh we ho} ve he 
may find it more to his advantage to ac- 
cept the provisions of this Biil at once. 
But the moment that the present incum- 
bents’ interest ceases, i 
come absolutely under the provision of t 

Act. Sir, I believe that the funds kak 
the Bill provides will be more than ade- 
quate for all the purposes 
is intended, It is our inteution, by the 
Bill we are about to introduce, 
that the surplus, after paying the present 
fines to the bishops and ecclesiastics, and 
after providing, in addition, forthe charg 
of church-rates, shall form arc 
fund, and shall be applicable to the en- 
dowment of small livings. Next, | have 
already stated that in many parishes there 
exist local funds applicable to the repairs 
of churches. I am decidedly of opinion 
that these funds ought to be brought 
under the consideration of the Commis- 
sioners intrusted with the administration 
of the Church estates. Those funds we 
accordingly propose to bring under the 
control of the Commissioners, though not 
to vest them in their hands. 1 
omitted to state that the commission to 
which I have alluded will be charged with 
the primary duty of paying over to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, as at pre- 
sent constituted, the sum of 250,000/, 
per annum, to provide for the mainte- 
nance of the Church, the amount of the 
existing fines. Another source of income 


| 


SeTVve 


which will be brought under the notice of 


the Commissioners will be the pew-rents, 
[ am very far from being desirous of limit- 
ing the attendance of the people on the 
service of the Established Church, to 
those who will pay a sum of money for 
their sittings. Nothing can, in my mind, 
be more unjust, nothing more injurious, 
and, therefore, nothing deserving to be 
more strongly deprecated. It would be 
most improper to raise, between the 
poorer classes and their religious duties, 
obstacles of this description. But, un- 
doubtedly, where pew-rents have been re- 
ceived,—and in all cases where they can 
justly be demanded from the rich, they 
ought to be received,—they should be 
employed for the support of the Church. 
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This ts already the case in many parishes 
of the metropolis. In the parish of St. 
James, the pew-rents produce a sum fully 
adequate to the maintenance of the 
Chureh; and the chureh-rates in that 
parish have consequently ceased to be 
collected. ‘There are many other parishes 
in which a similar practice prevails. I 
intrusting the management of 
these pew-rents, first to a committee 
lected by the pew-renters themselves, 


propose 


reporting to the bishop and the commis- 
sioners: the former will be enabled totake 
“are that these pew-rents shall not be col- 


} } 


lected in the parish, unless upon the 
ition that free sittings shall be pro- 
vided for the poor on a scale more liberal 
than the present. I know not whether 
soine hon. Gentlemen opposite, who have 
taking notes, may be inclined to 
quarrel with me on this subject: they 


| may possibly object on the ground that 


they consider the levy of such rents un- 
just in all cases; but they certainly cans 
not, with any pretension to truth and 
fairness, find objection on the score that 
we leave the wants of the poor unprovided 
for: on the contrary, it is of the very 
essence of the Bill that a provision should 
be made for the accommodation of the 
poor, and a provision far larger than that 
which at present exists. The Bill will 
enact that the minister and churchwardens, 
with the consent of the bishop, shall 
reserve, at the least, one fifth part of the 
seats as free for the poor; and if the 
same have been usually let previously, 
then one third, as if the church had been 
erected under the Church-building Acts ; 
or one half, if pews have not been usually 
let before. As I observed in the outset, 
it has been imputed to me, and to those 
with whom J act, that we are disposed to 
rob the poor of their rights. ‘The House 
will now, I think, be satisfied that this 
accusation is most unfounded. I feel 
that [ am compelled to press this point, 
because there is none upon which a strong 
feeling can be more easily, nor, if trae, be 
justly excited. ‘The provision which 
it is proposed to introduce into this Bill 
upon the subject of free sittings in the 
churches, is, I believe, of a larger and 
more liberal nature than that which at 
present exists; and if the only difference 
which subsists between hon. Members and 
myself has relation to the subject of 
extending a greater degree of accommoda- 
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can justly quarrel much on this score. 
They will find me, upon this subject, at 
all events, ready to carry my principle as 
far as they may desire. It is also 
proposed by the Bill which I shall ask 
leave to introduce, that the whole of 
the present system of visitation 
fees, and fees upon the swearing in of 
churchwardens, shall be abolished. In 
this respect my proposition is the same as 
that of Earl Spencer. For my part, | 
cannot see how any benefit can possibly 
be derived from the perpetuation of the 
present foolish system of swearing in 
churchwardens, when all that is required 
may be done without expense, either 
before magistrates or neighbouring surro- 
gates; and, by the alteration I propose, 
a saving. of from 150,000/, to 180,000/. 
per annum will at once be effected. 

I now proceed to a point of very con- 
siderable importance. Hon. Gentlemen 
must be aware that a very large debt has 
been already contracted on the security of 
the Church-rates. Public and _ private 
money, both to avery great extent has 
been advanced. How is this to be pro- 
vided for? I must say, as one most 
friendly to the reform of the existing 
system of Church-rates—I will say, as one 
feeling deeply convinced of the necessity 
of maintaining the Established Church,— 
that it would be unjust to seek to attain 
these objects, however useful, by proposing 
that a debt, contracted under the sanction 
of the ordinary laws of the land, and 
warranted by Acts of Parliament, should 
be in any the slightest degree affected or 
impaired in its security of repayment. 
Well, then, Sir, as by my Bill there will 
be an end put to Church-rates absolutely 
for the future, it will be necessary that 
the whole amount of debt already incurred 
by the parishes should be secured on the 
parochial rates. It would not be just 
that we should relieve property from en- 
gagements already contracted. Those 
debts should still be made good out of the 
funds, and by the persons by whom they 
are now owing. I will not bring forward 
a proposition founded on any other prin- 
ciple; I should shrink from making any 
which I believed to be practically unjust, 
or which contained within itself the ele- 
ments of injustice. It would be surely 
most unjust to transfer to one man’s 
shoulders a burthen contracted by another. 
The parties who now owe this debt, are the 
parties who are bound to pay it. 
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Sir, it is now necessary to state, for the 
satisfaction of the Committee, that, out 
of the income of archbishops and bishops 
and other ecclesiastical functionaries, 
which amounts to 541,000/., my measure 
only affects that portion which is repre- 
sented by fines, and which amounts to 
260,000/. I do not mean to diminish, in 
any degree, the actual receipts of any one 
archbishop, bishop, dean, or other digni- 
tary. I have already alluded to the mode 
by which | expect to obtain an adequate 
surplus; and, to make a subject which is 
conplicated in itself somewhat more in- 
telligible, I shall explain it by an illus- 
tration. My object will be to prove, that 
the Committee may rely on obtaining an 
increased revenue of 250,0002. by the in- 
troduction of an improved system of 
managing the estates of the Church. In 
the first place, I shall be asked on what 
authority my reasonings rest. I cannot 
hesitate to name my authority, more par- 
ticularly when I can refer to a gentleman 
for whom I have a great respect and re- 
gard, and to whose official assistance, on 
the present and on former occasions, I owe 
great obligation. I mean Mr. Finlayson— 
a gentleman whose authority will not be 
objected to on either side: indeed, on the 
other side of the House, when hon. Gen- 
tlemen wished to oppose our Irish Church 
Bill, the authority of Mr. Finlayson was, 
to them, all and every thing. His calcu- 
lations were laid upon the table of the 
House, and they endeavoured to prove, 
from the conclusions to which they led, 
that our proposition was indefensible. Mr. 
Finlayson is the authority to which I now 
appeal. As the question is an abstruse 
one, I shall rather state Mr. Finlayson’s 
conclusions, than endeavour to follow his 
reasoning in much detail; but, as I am 
bound to prove that this sum of 250,000/. 
can be obtained in the way I suggest, 
those who are prepared to oppose, or to 
support, my plan are equally interested in 
giving me theirattention, I shall come to 
the result without going through all the 
calculations. The point to be discovered 
by Mr. Finlayson was—the improved 
rental of the Church lands. This was to 
be inferred from the value of the fines re- 
ceived ; the average subsisting terms ; and 
the rate of interest allowed to the lessees 
on renewal, From these elements the 
rental is inferred. Now, taking the leases 
for lives and the leases for years together, 
the average subsisting term may fairly be 
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estimated at twenty-four years ; the aver- 
age rate of interest allowed upon renewals 
may be assumed at seven per cent.: the 
amount of fines is 260,360/. From these 
data the deduced rental would, I feel con- 
fident, be considerably within the mark ; 
and I am satisfied that the fullest investi- 
gation would confirm this supposition. 

The computations to which I am about 
to refer are founded on the best data 
within my reach, and will, lam convinced, 
be fully confirmed by the actual facts. | 
have endeavoured to ascertain the real 
value of this property of the Church from 
the following elements; the amount of 
fines received; the average duration of 
the subsisting terms; and the rate of in- 
terest allowed to the Church lessees. Re- 
sults deduced from thence, by a close and 
scientific inquiry, have afterwards been 
brought to a test derived from the actual 
examination of Church leases in particular 
dioceses ; and the comparison has given a 
complete confirmation to the theoretical 


discovery. The fines received are as 
follow :— 
Archbishops and bishops 74,812 
Deans and chapters 164,059 
Prebendaries, Xc. 21, 760 
£260,631 





These fines are calculated to be distri- 
buted in the following proportion :— 

Fines on lives 150,671 

Fines on terms of years 109,960 


es 


£260,631 





Now I am inclined to estimate the sub- 
sisting leases as leading to the following 
results :— 

Years. 

Average subsisting leases for lives . 29°6 

Average subsisting leases for years . 15°7 
giving a general average of twenty-four 
years, I assume the average rate of in- 
terest allowed at seven per cent.; I believe 
that the closest investigation would bear 
out this hypothesis : and from these facts 
Mr. Finlayson is enabled to deduce the 
value of the rental of these estates. That 
rental may be assumed to be, at the very 
least, 1,323,000/.; and in stating this 
amount I feel satisfied, from Mr. 
Finlayson’s calculation, that [ am placing 
the estimate very considerably below the 
mark; but even at this rental I can show 
what is my probable surplus. Assuming 
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the total rental to be 1,323,000/. subject 
to the existing term of twenty-four years, 
that sum will be represented by an annuity 
of the amount stated, deferred for twenty- 
four years. This deferred annuity, turned 
into an annuity in possession, will be 
equal to 516,0002., and the amount will 
consequently stand as follows :— 
£516,000 
261,000 


Immediate income ‘ 
Deduct the fines 





Surplus applicable to ‘ae an 
rates and received fund £255,000 


being 5,000/. a year more than is required 
for my immediate object. This operation 
may be wholly effected, as I anticipate, by 
the sale of the reversions to the tenants at 
the rate of twenty-five years’ purchase ; 
valuing the subsisting terms at the same 
rate, by allowing interest at four per cent. 
But it will be asked me how I can feel 
certain that the tenants will purchase ? 
Sir, my conviction arise from my belief 
that it will be the tenants’ interest to do 
so. Let me entreat the leaseholders to 
consider the proposition which I make 
them. I propose that, on he conditions 
[ have stated, they shall be permit ed to 
convert their present most uncertain and 
unsatisfactory tenure into a_ fee-simple 
title, subject to a perpetual rent. I have 
stated the computed rental at 1,323,0002., 
subject to theannual fines of 261,000/7. The 
tenants’ existing interest during the present 
leases would therefore be 1,062,000/. Sup- 
posing that the increased commuted rental 
amounted, as has been shown, to 516,000/., 
the tenants’ perpetual interest would 
amount to 807,0002. But what is the 
actual value of the terminable interest in 
the perpetual estate? From the best in- 
quiry I have made, I am led to conclude 
that the highest average value of these 
church leases cannot be taken at more 
than twenty-one years’ purchase. Now, 
a net rental of 1,062,000/. at twenty-one 
years’ purchase amounts to 22,302,000/. 
But the perpetuity of 807,000/. held in 
fee-simple may be valued at thirty years’ 
purchase : 807,000/. at thirty years’ pur- 
chase amounts to 24,210,000/, Thus it 
would appear that although the tenants 
should lose in income, their gain in exe 
changeable value would amount to 
1,350,0002. These figures are taken as 
affording the best illustration of my prin- 
ciple ; and the practical result will, I feel 
convinced, bear out the reasoning. Though 
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thirty years’ purchase may not be obtained 
in Certain cases for the fee-simple, neither 
will twenty-one years’ purchase be given 
for the terms; and it is the difference be- 
tween the one and the other which will 
determine the question. 

If I am asked why | have fixed the rate 
of purchase at twenty-five years, I reply, 
that I find that the Legislature has, in an 
analogous case, acquiesced in this rate. 
An Act passed in 1827, at the instance of 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, to enable 
him to sell the reversion of an episcopal 
estate; and it was enacted that the rever- 
sion should be sold at the rate of twenty- 
five years’ purchase. It, therefore, cannot 
be said that am doing any injustice to 
the Bishops, or the lessees, in adopting 
this principle, which has already been 
sanctioned by King, Lords, and Commons. 
I may be asked, upon what authority | 
consider seven per cent, as the average rate 
of interestallowed upon renewals of church 
leases? For the present I shal! not ap- 
peal to other witnesses, but shall content 
myself to answer this question by reading 
an extract from a publication of a digni- 
taryof the Church, the Rev, Sydney Smith, 
bearing on this subject : — 

“ The Legislature has not always taken the 
same view of the comparative trustworthiness 
of bishops and chapters as is taken by the 
commission. Bishops’ leases for years are for 
twenty-one years, renewable every seven, 
When seven years are expired, if the present 
tenant will not renew, the bishop may grant a 
concurrent lease. Llow does his lordship act 
upon such occasions? He generally asks two 
years’ income for the renewal, when chapters, 
not having the privilege of granting such con- 
curring leases, ask only a year and a half; and 
ifthe bishop’s price is not given, he put ason 
or a daughter, or a trustee, into the estate, and 
the price of the lease deferred is money saved 
for his family. But unfair and exorbitant 
terms may be asked by his lordship, and the 
tenant may be unfairly dispossessed ; therefore 
the Legislature enacts, that all those concur 
rent leases must be counter-signed by the dean 
and chapter of the diocese, making them the 
safeguards against episcopal rapacity, and, as 
I hear from others, not making them so in 
vain.” 

I may state more generally that the pro- 
position I have made is not without a con- 
clusive legislative precedent; I allude to 
the precedent afforded by the statutes for 
the management of the Crown lands. Jn 
1794, the case of the Crown lands was 
brought under the consideration of Par- 
liament, A report on the subject was 
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made by the Surveyor General of the 
Woods and Forests, in the year 1797; in 
which Report it was set forth, as it might 
be now with regard to the Church estates, 
that the Crown lands were greatly mis- 
managed; that there wasa great check to 
all improvement in consequence of the 
system of leases renewed on fines; and 
that by such means the rental was wholly 
inadequate. A proposition was made that 
the whole of the leases should be allowed 
to run out—that they should then be re- 
let; a preference being given to the lessees 
in possession, at a deduction of one eighth, 
in consideration of their supposed tenant 
rights. When this proposition was con- 
sidered, two statesmen, whose names are 
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entitled to the highest respect, attended as 


members of the Treasury Board. They 
took this Report into consideration ;—and, 
to give the utmost weight to the resolution 
adopted, I need only mention that the 
members of the Government to whom I 
allude were Mr. Pitt and the present 
Marquess Wellesley. So far from having 
any doubt as to the policy of carrying into 
eflect the recommendations of Mr. 
Fordyce, the Surveyor General, Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Wellesley entirely agreed with 
him; and, indeed, in one point went 
beyond him. Mr. Pitt thought it un- 
reasonable to give a reduction of one eighth 
to the tenant in possession. He decided 
that he could only allow one twentieth, or 
five per cent.; and this was all the favour 
which was granted to the Crown lessees 
in consideration of their claim for renewal, 
The first principle upon which we now pro- 
pose to act was thus adopted by the 
Treasury of 1797, although the same ob- 
jections were then made by the Crown 
lessees as may generally be now advanced 
by the tenants of the Church. A memorial 
was laid before the Treasury, on the part 
of the lessees of the Crown, which, from 
the signatures to it was not likely to have 
been considered as undeserving of the 
most serious and respectful consideration. 
This memorial set forth that their leases 
were taken, or purchased, under an ex- 
pectation of renewals, upon the payment 
of the releasing fine, and a small reasonable 
increase of rent, in the same manner as 
the renewals under the Crown were usually 
granted. The memorial added, that the 
tenants had acted under the expectation 
that they had a clear tenant right; that, 
in reliance on the right, they had laid out 
large sums of money, in the improvement 
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of the land; and that, by the mortgage 
of these lands, money had been borrowed, 
and securities given, for the fortunes of 
children and the jointures of wives. This 
memorial is signed by the Duke of 
Marlborough, and the Duchess of Dorset, 
Lord Essex, the Duke of Leeds, Lord 
Balcarras, the Duke of Richmond, and 
many Other persons of influence and im- 
portance. I mention this to show that a 
memorial more entitled to attention, from 
the names affixed to it, is seldom addressed 
to the Treasury. But to what did that 
memorial lead? Did it lead to the result 
of setting aside the arrangements of Mr. 
Pitt? On the contrary, these arrange- 
ments were persevered in; and the result 
has been the extraordinary improvement 
of the Crown lands, as, under the new 
system, those who possessed the property 
as tenants, acquired a far more permanent 
tenure than they had formerly enjoyed. 
It may be well to mention, before | pass 
to another subject, that in this memorial 
the parties state that the terms imposed 
upon the Crown lessees are so very hard 
that the lessees will never acquiesce. Now, 
I have had the curiosity to obtain a return 
of the number of persons who signed this 
petition, the number of the Crown tenants 
interested, and the number of those who 
afterwards renewed on the terms of Mr. 
Pitt. From this account i deduce the fol- 
lowing curious result ;—there were eighty- 
five lessees represented by the memori- 
alists; and those who refused to renew, 
amounted to the small number of fifteen 
only. Fifty-one renewed ; and the eighteen 
remaining were only prevented from re- 
newing solely because their lands were 
taken for public uses. 1 have, therefore, 
in my favour the authoiity of the Legisla- 
ture in the steps taken deliberately for the 
more productive management and im- 
provement of Crown lands; and I have a 
proof that this step was taken withont real 
prejudice to the Crown lessees themselves. 
But, in addition to the terms granted by 
Mr. Pitt, | propose to the Church lessees 
the more important advantage of pur- 
chasing their lands at a fixed and advan- 
tageous rate. 

Now, Sir, I shall endeavour to bring 
my concluding observations within as nar- 
row a compass as is practicable. I have 
first sought to prove, that the present state 
of the law is wholly indefensible. 1 have 
endeavoured to show, that various remedies 
have been suggested to which objections, 
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more or less powerful, exist. | have en- 
deavoured to describe to the House the 
nature of the remedy which I propose ; 
and I have finally proved that my propo- 
sition comes recommended, not only by 
reason, but by precedent and authority. I 
am not one to undervalue the rights of the 
Church in this matter,—far from it. But 
will hon. Gentlemen carry their opposition 
so far as to say that the Church, in re- 
ference to its temporal interests, is to be 
considered as being more sacred and in- 
violable than the Crown ? Will hon. 
Gentlemen say, that the lessees of the 
Chureh are entitled to more con- 
sideration than the lessees of the 
Crown? Surely, both stand precisely 
The Church pro- 
perty I view in the same light as I view 
The Church lessees 
I consider in the same condition as the 
Crown lessees. And if this be so, we 
then have got the authority of the Legis- 
lature in favour cf my proposition. We 
eutitled to say, that our remedial 
measures are adapted to the nature of the 
case, and are supported by the bighest 
precedent. Are we not entitled, there- 
fore, to claim a fair consideration for our 
measure; and, above all, are we treated 
justly if it be denounced as adverse to 
the Church? IT know that, when any one 
from this side of the House expresses his 
attachment to the Established Church, 
there is too frequently a disposition mani- 
fested by our cpponents to signify their 
distrust of that declaration. Sir, it will 
be for this measure to speak for itself. It 
will be for hon. Gentlemen to weigh well 
the probable consequences of this mea- 
sure, 

I well know the difficulty as well as the 
importance of all Church subjects at the 
present*time. I feel the difficulty and 
danger of approaching them. So far back 
as the year 1237, one of our ancient sta- 
tutes begins by a solemn warning, cercum- 
spectée agatis, in rebus tangentibus Epis- 
copum. If this warning was necessary six 
centuries since, it is at the least as neces- 
sary in 1837, in reference to the politics 
of our times; because, if any person, and 
more especially a Whig, presumes to 
touch this subject, except with the greatest 
circumspection and care, he is exposed to 
be stigmatised as an enemy to the Church, 
and as one who wishes to overthrow that 
Establishment. I assert that, though all 
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will derive the greatest advantage from the 
proposed arrangement. Is it nothing 
that rest and peace should be given 
to the Church? Is it nothing to the 
Church of England that a time should 
arrive when there shall be no more of these 
annual meetings, at which discord and 
strife predominate, and at which theolo- 
gical asperities are embittered by a union 
with questions of money payments? I 
think all theological controversies are dan- 
gerous when they are not approached in 
the spirit of moderation and charity. But 
if you seek to add to that danger in the 
case of any particular church, bind up 
your theological argument with the impo- 
sition of taxation; select as the place of 
discussion a popular meeting, to which all 
parties are freely admitted. Continue this 
system if you wish to endanger, and 
finally to overthrow, any institution, how- 
ever sacred. Continue this system if you 
wish to pervert all Christian charity into 
hatred and fanatical malignity. If such 
be your object, perpetuate a system of 
distraction, which it is the object of my 
Bill to destroy. 

Again, I contend, the Church would 
have a further and most essential benefit 
from my proposition. The management 
of these lands would be taken out of the 
hands of the Bishops and other dignitaries ; 
and every thing which tends to raise the 
character of the heads of the Church must 


{COMMONS} 





improve the condition, and extend the 
usefulness of the parochial clergy also. 
I wish to touch this part of the subject 
very lightly ; but, have we never heard of 
suspicions that proceedings occur with re- 
gard to fines and renewals of Church 
leases, which lower the clergy of this 
country in public estimation? Does not 
the mode in which the bargains have been 
struck,—and further, does not the power 
which a young bishop, or young digni- 
tary, possesses, of running his life against 
the interest of the lease,—do not these 
causes introduce a collusion and a jealousy 
far from being useful or creditable to all 
parties? I find the following passage in 
this pamphlet of the Rev. Mr. Sydney 
Smith, to which I have already referred, 
The author is discussing the mode in which 
the patronage of Bishops is disposed of :— 





“ The worst case is that of a superannuated 
bishop. Here the preferment is given away, 
and must be given away, by wives and daugh- 
ters, or by sons, utterly unacquainted with 
ecclesiastical matters; and the poor dying 
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patron’s paralytic hand is guided to the sig- 
nature of papers, the contents of which he is 
utterly unable to comprehend.” 

If this be true with respect to the 
church patronage of bishops, is it not 
equally true with respect to the grant of 
ecclesiastical leases? Will not a plan 
which puts the leasing power of the Bishops 
upon a better principle, and removes from 
our prelates—I will not say all tempta- 
tion, but-—all suspicion,—will not such a 
plan be eminently beneficial to the Church? 
Further, if there be an advantage in this 
to the bishops, I humbly contend there is 
also an enormous benefit to the lessees. 
Let it not be asserted, for the purpose of 
raising an argument here—or let it not be 
said elsewhere, for the purpose of raising 
obstacles to the passing of this Bill—that 
the Church lessee has a defined, legal, 
tenant right of renewal, capable of enforce- 
ment, and one for which he is entitled to 
claim compensation. He has no such right 
-—he stands precisely in the same position 
with the Crown lessee. Though almost 
afraid of the charge of pedantry and pre- 
sumption in venturing to quote a high 
legal authority, 1 must ask permission to 
refer to the observations of Mr. Butler, in 
his edition of Coke upon Littleton, upon 
the question of tenant rights, as bearing 
on this subject. Mr. Butler observes 
that— 


* The favour which is shown to old tenants, 
by granting them a renewal of their leases, 
preferably to a stranger, has given them, in 
the eye of the law, an interest beyond their 
subsisting term, and this interest is generally 
termed their tenant right of renewal. This is 
particularly applicable to leases from the 
Crown, from the Church, from Colleges, 
or from other Corporations. These circum- 
stances have produced what is called tenant 
right. Attempts have been made to establish 
an obligation in landlords to renew, but they 
have not succeeded. The renewal, therefore, 
is still a matter of favour and of chance ; but is 
so far valuable, that it enhances the price of the 


” 


How, then, can that be considered a 
right which, in the words of Mr. Butler, is 
thus left to * favour and chance?” I will 
say, further, that those who are interested 
in ecclesiastical leases well know to what 
they are now exposed, and to what they 
are only compelled to submit. They 
know not only the amount of renewals, 
but the charge of fees; and they know, 
to their cost, that every lease is a matter 
of heavy costs, payable to the secretaries 
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and officers of the bishops. All this will 
be necessarily abolished under the pro- 
posed Bill. They will also have the power 
of exchanging Church lands for other lands 
of equal value, a power which at present 
they do not possess. 

In anticipation of some of the objections 
which may be urged on the part of the 
lessees, I ask permission of the Committee 
to read an instructive passage from a 
speech which was delivered upon this sub- 
ject in the House of Commons, so long 
since as the year 1600; which may give 
to the shrewdness of modern times some 
aid from what is called the ‘ wisdom of 
our ancestors.” A Bill was introduced in 
the reign of Elizabeth, to prevent bishops 
from giving leases in reversion, until within 
three years of the expiration of the exist- 
ing tenure. A country gentleman then 
stood up, as country gentlemen may now 
do, and opposed the Bill, contending, that 
it would be prejudicial to the Church, to 
the bishops, and to their tenants. His 
argument was to the following effect :— 


“ This Act would be prejudicial both to the 
bishop present, and the successor, and their 
servants, and to the bishop’s own farmers and 
tenants. To the bishop present, in the main- 
tenance of his estate, which cometh only 
by continual fines; which, if they be taken 
away, then are they not able to maintain that 
hospitality, or keep that retinue either belong- 
ing to their place, or answerable to their 
living ; for consider the revenue of the greatest 
bishop in England, it is but 2,200/. per annum” 

Observe, the greatest income then enjoy- 
ed bya Bishop was 2,2001. ayear [Colonel 
Sibthorp.—That was 200 years ago.] Very 
well, But this isnot all; let me proceed. 
This gentleman thus continued :-— 

“ Whereof he payeth for annual subsidy to 
the Queen 500/. per annum.’’ 


Now, the hon. Gentleman opposite, by 
his remark, implied, that the income of 
2,200/. was at that time, equal to what 
the income of a bishop is at present, 
[Colonel Stbthorp.—Hear!} The hon. 
Member agrees with me. Very well. But 
if he contends that the income of the 
bishops should be raised in reference to 
the altered value of money, he cannot ob- 
ject to raise the nominal amount of the 
subsidy on the same principle, and in the 
same proportion. What bishop now pays 
one fifth of his income as a subsidy to the 
State? ‘I'he speech from which I have 
quoted, goes on to argue, that it would be 
a great hardship if the bishops, who were 
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so poorly endowed, and who had a heavy 
subsidy to furnish,—if they were disabled 
from providing for their old and faithful 
servants, by granting them leases in re- 
version. But the chief ground on which 
this Gentleman opposed the Bill was the 
following :— 


“ And what damage we shall do both to the 
bishop and to his successor, his revenue being so 
beneficial to her Majesty, I refer to all your 
judgments. ‘To the successor it must needs 
be more hurtful; for, when he first cometh 
in, he payeth first fruits, and yet is not allowed 
to make his benefit by fines, which all bishops’ 
farmers are contented to do, so that he is cast 
one whole year’s revenue behind hand; and, 
perhaps, hath no power, neither to make 
leases in twelve or sixteen years. This, Mr. 
Speaker, will be a cause to induce the mi- 
nisters of the word not to seek bishoprics, 
whereby we may bring the clergy both to 
poverty and contempt, from which they 
have ever been carefully defended and pro- 
vided for, even by the most ancient statutes 
and laws of this realm now extant. Hurtful it 
is to their servants, for this may be every man’s 
case. We know many good gentlemen’s sons 
served bishops ; and how can they reward their 
long and faithful service, but only by means 
of granting over of these fines, or some other 
means out of the spiritual functions. But this 
Act is good for the courtier ; but I must speak 
no more of that. Lastly, Mr. Speaker, myself 
am farmer to a bishop; and [ speak this as 
in my own case, (on my knowledge) to 
the House; that it is ordinary upon every 
grant, after four or five years ever to fine and 
take anew lease. But, I refer it to the consi« 
deration of the House to do their pleasures 
herein; only this I certify, that I have the 
copy of the Bill the last Parliament exhibited 
to this purpose, which I having compared, to- 
gether with the present Bill, do find them to 
be, word for word, all one; and that was re- 
jected ;—-and so, I doubt not, if the reasons 
be well weighed, but this will have the like 
success.” 

Thus it appears, that it was not be- 
cause the interests of the Church, or be- 
cause the principles of public justice, 
would be compromised by the Bill, that 
this good Member of Parliament opposed 
it, but because he was the farmer of a 
bishop.—[Hear ! hear!] I am rejoiced 
that hon. Gentlemen, on both sides of the 
House, cheer this suggestion; they, there- 
fore, disavow an opposition which rests on 
these selfish grounds. Those who say, that 
the whole of this property should belong 
to the Church, and those who maintain 
that it should be the property of the les- 
see, unite in their cheers. But if there 
be any who maintain that this reversion- 
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ary value is the property of the Church, 
then they ought to take it from the les- 
sees; and if the lessees have a legal right 
to keep it for themselves, then they must 
not unite with their opponents to give it 
to the Church. Therefore I may have 
some chance of the votes of each of these 
cheerers against the cthers; and they may 
support me in sanctioning a vote for the 
application of their funds to provide for 
Church-rates; but they cannot, with any 
consistency, confederate together. Let | 
not those who wish to get this property | 
for the Church, and those who wish to | 
regain it for the lessee, unite; for it can- | 
not, without a miracle, be applied to these | 
two and opposite objects. 

The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
cheers me. Sir, this brings me to consider | 
whether it can be argued that this surplus 
does or does not belong to the Church, 
Sir, I maintain, that it does not belong 
to the Church, but that it does belong to 
the State, though I only contend for its 
application to a strictly ecclesiastical use. | 
have an authority to that effect on my 
side, and I entreat the attention of the 
Committee to this authority. I call your 





attention to this authority, in order that 
I may protect myself and the Government 


from the accusation that we are sanction- 
ing or recommending any misapplication 
of Church property. My first authority 
may not have weight with Gentlemen 
opposite, but it is one on which we at 
this side rely,— it is the authority of Lord 
Spencer. The case we seek to make out 
is this;—that when we give, by law, a 
new value to Church lands, we acquire a 
right to apply the funds derived from this 
new value to such purposes as the Legis- 
lature may sanction. | have the authority 
of Lord Spencer for this. That noble 
Lord in 1833, in introducing the measure 
relative to the Church of Ireland, said,— 


“ Even those who declared that it is unjust 
and improper to interfere with the revenues of 
the Church will agree with me, that if by the 
Act of Parliament which will be introduced, 
on this subject, any new value is given to be- 
nefices, that new value, so created, would 
not properly belong to the Church ; and what- 
ever is raised by it may be immediately appro- 
priated to the exigencies of the State 
I feel, therefore, that those gentlemen who 
object to any interference with Church pro- 
perty will fully and readily agree to this pro- 
position, If, therefore, as I have already ob- 
served, an increased value will be created by 
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the contemplated Act of Parliament, then 1 
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have a right to assume that that increased 
value canot be claimed by the Church. I there- 
fore feel that even those individuals who object 
to the interference with Church property, 
or the appropriation of it to any other than 
Church purposes, may, without any scruple, 
agree with me in the proposition that, what- 
ever additional proceeds are realised by thie 
new system, may be applied to such purposes 
as Parliament may think fit.” 

But, Sir, this is not the only authority 
to which I can appeal on this subject. 
Iam entitled to claim that of my noble 
Friend opposite, also (Lord Stanley), 
Nay, he goes beyond what I contend for, 
My proposition does not imply that you 
are authorised to apply the increased value 


| to the purposes of the State generally. [| 
| only ask the House to affirm that it may 


be applied to the purposes of Church- 
rates,—that is, to an admitted ecclesias- 
tical purpose. My noble Friend has gone 
further: he maintains the doctrine, that 
the surplus may be applied, without limi- 
tation, to the uses of the State. Then let 
it not be said, that my plan interferes with, 
and is inimical to the interests or the pro- 
perty of the Establishment; for it is 
founded on principles more moderate 
and limited than the principles of my 
noble Friend, whose attachment to the 
Established Church has never been ques- 
tioned. My noble Friend, in proposing 
the Irish Church Temporalities Act, pro- 
posed to increase the value of Church 
property, but he also proposed to devote 
the increased value to state purposes ; 
whereas we propose to devote it to pur- 
poses that are definite as well as _ecclesi- 
astical :-— 

“ What is it we propose? That the land 
shall remain charged with a certain corn-rent ; 
and that the tenant shall have no power, nor 
the Bishop either, to alter that arrangement. 
The tenant shall pay a regular sum—a larger 
sum—the amount to be calculated by a public 
accountant. ‘To whom, then, shall be the 
benefit of this payment? The right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth says, ‘ to 
the Church,’ I say, ‘ to the State,’” 

And again :— 

“ Why do I say that this is applicable to 
the State? What is the present value of 
Church property? The Bishop, by the con- 
ditions which you—the State—have imposed 
upon him, and on which he holds his land, 
cannot grant a lease for a longer period than 
twenty-one years. The lease, subject to this 
condition, if brought into the market, is worth 
about twelve years and a half purchase. You 
pass an Act which increases the value of those 
leases t¢ "he extent of seven, eight, or, at may 
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be, nine years’ purchase. Whiatever the in- | 
creased value is, you give it to the Church. 
She does not possess it without the Act of the | 
Legislature; and I ask if you, by your Act, | 
give an increased value to Church property 
has the Church any right, or can she have any | 
claim, to say,—‘ It is to me you must pay this 
increased value, which my property never had, 
and never could have had, but by your Act? 
I say, itis perfectly consistent with the prin- 
ciple that the revenue of the Church ought not 
to be appropriated to other purposes, that you 
should appropriate to secular, or any other 
purposes, the increased value you now give 
to Church property, convertible into pounds, 
shillings, and pence, which it never would 
have been without your own Act.” 


I say, it is not competent for my noble 
Friend to object to the principle on which 
we act. He may not agree in our plan,— 
he is not bound to assent to it; but then 
he is not at liberty to say that we violate 
any principle, when proposing to increase 
the value of Church lands. We propose 
to appropriate the new funds, not to the 
State, but to the Church. ‘* The bishops,” 
the noble Lord then truly asserted, “ can- 
not grant leases for more than twenty-one 
years, the value of which lease is about 
twelve and a half years’ purchase. If you 
pass an Act, which increases the value of 
the leases to the extent of cight or nine 


years, are you to gre sarod increased value 


to the Church; or should you not, rather, 
when by an Act of the Legislature, you | 
increase the value, give the benefit o f it to | 
the State, by applying it to secular pur- | 
poses?” 1 do not use the high name, and 
the great authority of my noble Fricnd, 
for the purpose of throwing any difficulty 
in his way. I admit there is a difference 
between the two cases of England and 
Treland, and no doubt, [| shall be told so. 
Let us hear that argument when the 
Irish Chureh Bill comes under consider- 
ation. I repeat, I do not use the high 
name of the noble Lord, and the weight 
of his authority, for the purpose of em- 
barrassing him ; but to meet the charge 
and the invective directed against us out 
of doors, and the suggestion that we are 
actuated by a spirit prejudicial to the Es- 
tablished Church. I contend, on the con- | 
trary, that we seek to apply this property 
to what is strictly an ecclesiast cal pur- 
pose. Now, in the discussion to which 1 
allude, the right hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, said, he would not 
object to appropriate a part of the revenues 
of the Church to what were strictly eccle- 
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| speedily repaired ; 
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| from them for that use.’ 


| neficed 
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that the repair of the Church is an eccle- 
I, therefore, have the au- 
thority of both my noble Friend and the 
right hon. Baronet for my line of argu- 
ment. Iam reluctant to refer to historical 
facts, or to detain the House by quoting 
from antiquarian authorities ; but to these 
who love antiqnity, I say, look to the 
rin of Cl lence rates. Even so late as 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when funds 
were required for the repair of St. Paul’s 
2 Why the 
ourse to the 

heavy tax- 
ie produced 


+ 


Cathedral,—what 
QJueen, at 
clergy, and, by im 
ation upon the Church, 
funds, and laid down the principle that 
the ecclesiastical estates might justly be 
made to contribute to the repairs of the 
The account of the transaction is 


as follows :— 


? 
was qone 


had 


posing a 


once, re¢ 


' 
St 


fabric. 


“Th the year 1561 a fire happened in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which burnt down the lofty 
spire, and otherwise damaged the edifice. The 
Queen, Elizabeth, resolved to have the damage 
and what did the 
Queen take to effect this object’ ‘ Being,’ 
as Strype observes, § church work, she reck- 
oned the bishops and clergy would especially 
be contributors thereto.’ She sent a letter, 
therefore, to the archbishop, ‘ that he should 
consult with the bishops of his province, and 
the clergy, to devise among them 
way for collecting money 
The archbishop ac- 
to the bishop of 


steps 


chi f of 


convenient 


some 


cordingly issued his order 


| London, and the other Bishops of his pro- 


vince, ‘that they should contribute the twen- 
tieth part of their promotions in the diocese of 
London, and the thirtieth part elsewhere, with 
the exception of stipendiary curates, and be- 
men, by statute from first 
fruits, unless they should be brought to con- 
tribute by good persuasion of the Bishops, 
and to pay one fortieth.’ Some of the clergy 
being backward with their payments, Queen 
Elizabeth’s council issued a letter to the arch- 
bishop, desiring him to collect the arrears, and 
informing him that ‘ further orders’ would be 
taken if the clergy should refuse to pay. Such 
the mode adopted by Queen Elizabeth 
pairing St. Paul’s.” 


exeinpt 


was 
for re 


Again in the time of Charles 2nd., many 
of the leases of Church lands having 
been allowed to — in the time of the 
Commonwealth, and a vast sum by way 
of fines, being due, ie most undoubtedly 
the property of the clergy of that day, 
a course similar was taken. 
The Church had an undoubted right to 
these fines in law and justice—the lessees, 
fairly entitled to be considered 
But was 


somewhat 


were 
renewal of their 


too, 


in the leases. 
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either of these principles strictly adhered 
to? Nosuch thing. Part of these funds 
were applied in rebuilding St. Paul’s, and 
another portion of the money was wholly 
diverted from ecclesiastical purposes. 


Then, again, as to the lessees; so far from | 


any preference being given to those who 


might have been entitled to consideration, | 
the lessees, who suffered for their at- | 
tachment to their King and to their) 
Church, were, I am sorry to say, in many | 


cases, set aside; and the incumbents are 


said to have looked more to their profits , 


as landlords, than to any other consider- 
ation. An account of these transactions 


is to be found in the writings both of | 
Burnet and of Clarendon, and may be | 


referred to as most curious illustrations of 
the subject now before the Committtee. * 


*Exvtract from Bishop Burnet’s History of the | 


Reign of King Charles the Second. 


“ Almost all the leases of the Church estates | 
over England were fallen in, there having been | 
no renewal for twenty years, The leases for | 


years were determined; and the wars had 
carried off so many men, that most of the 
leases for lives were fallen into the incumbent’s 
hands. So that the Church estates were in 
them; and the fines raised by the renew- 
ing the leases, rose to about a million and a 
half. It was an unreasonable thing to let 
those who were now promoted, carry off so 
great a treasure. If the half had been applied 
to ‘the buying of tithes, or glebes for small 
vicarages, here a foundation had been laid 
down for a great and effectual reformation, 
In some sees, 40,000/, or 50,0002. was raised, 
and applied to the enriching the bishops’ 
families. Something was done to Churches and 
Colleges—in particular to St. Paul’s in Lon- 


don; anda noble collection was made for | 


redeeming all the English slaves that were in 


any part of Barbary, But this fell far short of | 
what might have been expected. In this the | 
Lord Clarendon was heavily charged, as hav- | 
ing shown that he was more the Bishops’ | 


friend than the Church’s. It is true, the law 
made those fines belong to the incum- 


bents; but such an extraordinary occasion | 


deserved that a law should have been made 
on purpose. 
“ And with this overset of wealth and pomp, 
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| Before I sit down, I will take the liberty 
| of referring to one further authority ou 
| this subject, well worthy of our consider- 
| ation. It may be urged, that such of the 


| petitions for the abolition of Church-rates 


long kept fasting, had now appetites propor. 
tionable. Most of them were very poor, and 
had undergone great extremities; some of the 
| bishops having supported themselves and 
their families by teaching schools, and submit- 
ting to the like low condescensions; and 
others saw that, if they died before they were 
enabled to make some provision for them, 
| their wives and children must unavoidably 
starve; and therefore, they made haste to 
enter upon their own, They called their old 
tenants to account for rent, and to renew their 
estate if they had a mind to it; so the old 
tenants and the new purchasers repaired to 
the true owners as soon as the King was re- 
| stored, the former expecting to be restored 


| again to the possession of what they had sold, 
under an unreasonable pretence of a tenant 
right (as they called it), because there re-« 
mained yet (as in many cases there did) a year, 
or some other term, of their old leases unex- 
| pired, and because they had, out of conscience, 
| forborne to buy the inheritance of the Church 
| which was first offered to them, and for the 
' refusal thereof, and such a reasonable fine as 
| was usual, they hoped to have a new lease, 
'and to be re-admitted to be tenants of the 

Church. The other, the purchasers (amongst 

which there were some very infamous persons), 

appeared as confident, and did not think that, 

according to the clemency that was practised 

towards all sorts of men, it could be thought 

justice that they should lose the entire sum 

they had disbursed upon the faith of that Go- 

vernment, which the whole kingdom submitted 
| to: but that they should, instead of the inhe- 
ritance they had an ill title to, have a good 
lease for lives or years granted to them, by 
| them who had now the right. But the bishops 
and clergy concerned, had not the good for 
tune to please their old or their new tenants. 
They had been very  barbarously used 
themselves, and that had too much quenched 
all tenderness towards others. They did not 
enough distinguish between persons; nor did 
the suffering any man had undergone for 
| fidelity to the King, or his affection to the 

Church eminently expressed, often prevail for 
| the mitigation of his fine; or if it did some 


that came on men in the decline of their parts | times, three or four stories of the contrary, and 
and age, they, who were now growing into old | jn which there had been some unreasonable 
age, became lazy and negligent in all the true | hardness used, made a greater noise, and 
concerns of the Church: they left preaching spread farther, than their examples of charity 
and writing to others, while they gave them- | and moderation. And as honest men did not 
selves up to ease and sloth.” | usually fare the better for any merit, so the 
. | purchasers who offered most money, did not 

Extract from the Life of Clarendon, written | fare the worse for all the villanies they had 
by himself. ‘committed. And two or three unhappy in- 

“The old bishops who remained alive, and | stances of this kind brought scandal upon the 
such deans and chapters as were numerous | whole Church, as if they had been all guilty of 
enough for the corporation, who had been! the same excesses, which they were far from,” 
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as come from Dissenting bodies, are enti- 
tled to less weight than if they came from 
members of the Establishment. But the 
prayer of those petitions I find to be sup- 
ported by an authority of the most un- 
questionable orthodoxy—the authority of 
one of the dignitaries of the Church— 
a divine of great learning, and great emi- 
nence, inthe University, of which he was 
a member and an ornament. I allude to 
the late Dr. Burton, canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor in the 
University of Oxford. His words and 
arguments are most emphatic, and, indeed, 
they warrant conclusions going far beyond 
my resolutions. The following is an ex- 
tract from his ‘‘ Thoughts on the Separa- 
tion of Church and State: ” 


“Tf a person is not a member of the 
Church of England, I can hardly think it 
right to make him pay for the repair of the 
fabric, or for any of the appendages of a wor- 
ship in which he takes no part. I am aware 
that there is a practical difficulty in admitting 
this doctrine; because, when the churchwarden 
goes to collect the rate, it holds out a pecu- 
niary inducement to every person to say that 
he is not a member of the Church of England ; 
and thus, not only will many parish churches 


go without repair, but hundreds and thousands | 


in a matter of religion: it will, in fact, be a} 
have been said-—‘ All your calculations 


man’s interest (in a worldly sense) to attend no 
place of public worship. I have sometimes 
thought, that the Legislature might reasonably 
call upon every person in the country, who is 
now liable to be rated to church and poor, to 
pay a small annual rate (and it need be but 
very small) to the maintenance of some place 
of public worship. It would hardly be intoles 
rant in a Christian Legislature to require that 
every person in the country should declare 
himself to belong to some form of Christianity. 
In parishes where there are no Dissenters, the 
whole of this rate would be expended, as now, 
for the repair of the parish church, or for uses 


connected with the ritual of the Church of 


England. In parishes where there are several 
sects, the money would be divided in propor- 
tion to the relative members belonging to each 
sect: and it might be made imperative upon 
each sect, as upon the Church of England, to 
appoint some responsible officer, who should 
account publicly for the expenditure of the 
money. If it should happen that the Church 
of England, or any of those sects, did not want 
that exact sum in any particular year, I can 
see no objection to its being put by as a fund 
in case of need; but the rate should be col- 
lected every year, and thus no pecuniary in- 
ducement given to any person to declare himself 
a member of the cheapest church. There may 
be difficulties in the plan, of which Iam not 
aware, and I only put it forward to be con- 
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sidered by others; but, at all events, the pay- 
ment of Church-rates by Dissenters ought to be 
abolished. If they feel the payment to be a 
grievance, it 1s one.” 


I have, therefore, the authority of the 
Regius Professor of Oxford for the course 
[ am pursuing. 

[ will just say one word, in explanation, 
before [ sit down. If the alternative I 
propose should fail, viz.—if the lessees 
should decline to conver their tenures 
into perpetuities, or if that conversion 
should produce a sum below my estimate, 
this contingency is provided for by another 
mode of raising money. In such event, 
though I do not anticipate its occurrence, 
I propose that we should have the power 
of advancing from the Treasury, upon the 
security of the Church lands, repayable 
out of the produce of these Church lands, 
on the same principle on which advances 
are frequently made to other public bodies 
for public purposes. These advances, if 
required, will meet and supply every pos« 
sible deficiency. I do not believe that 
this power will ever be exercised. Ido 
not believe it will be found necessary to 
resort to such collateral security ; but I 
know perfectly well how our proposition 


of persons may be tempted to tell a falsehood | would be dealt with if I had not proposed 


this collateral security. I know it would 
are matter of doubt and uncertainty— 
we cannot rely upon the realisation of the 
increased fund you promise us—we shall 
leave the support of the Church depend- 
ent upon a mere contingency.” I think 
| have proved to demonstration, that the 
proposed Bill would supply the means of 
meeting every necessity; yet, to obviate 
all cavil and objection, if it should become 
requisite to make an advance from the 
Treasury, to give effect to a measure 
formed for the purpose of giving peace to 
the country, and security to the Church, 
it is but right that such an application of 
the resources of the State should be sanc- 
tioned—should be adopted. 

I thank the House most sincerely for 
the attention they have given me. I know 
the statement I have made has been ex- 
tremely long and tedious. But I have 
had much to explain. I have endeavoured 
to make that explanation as intelligible 
as I possibly could. It has been with the 
view not only of convincing the Commit- 
tee, but for the further purpose of avoiding 
misconception out of doors, that I have 
thought it necessary to go thus fully into 
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the argument. If, by any effort of mine, | ation; and I shall conclude by once more 


I can prevent it, I will not allow hon. 
Gentlemen who are inclined to support 


Government—to be open to the imputa- 
tion, that the plan which I have been 
authorised to introduce, shall be stigma. 


tised as a plan of persons who seck ‘ to 
deprive God of his honour, or the poor | 


of their rights.” 
on the most conscientious regard to the 


interests of religion. I have shown to 


the Dissenter that it will give him a full 


and effectual relief; and I have shown to! 


the persons who have lent their money 
on the security of Church-rates, that their 


right will be protected, and their claims | 


adequately secured. I hope that I have 


done all this, but, to do it, it has been | 


necessary to fortify myself with many 
high authorities—to refer to the former 
Opinions and names of Gentlemen op- 
posed to me. I never allude to names and 
opinions for the purpose of taunt or vitu- 
peration; I have made these references 
for the purpose of supporting my own 
argument by the weight of their authority, 
and the arguments they have advanced, 
Would that [ might hope we could ap- 
proach this subject without the bias of 
contentious or party feeling—would that 
it might be considered simply on its own 
merits ! 

Sir, I do not quarrel with the course 
suggested the other night, by the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth ; 
I rather rejoice that the suggestion was 
made by him. It has been readily adopted 
by me. I rejoice, after the resolution siall 
have been read, and the explanation given, 
that the people will have an opportunity 
of examining their details. I think the 
interval that must elapse, will prevent a 
cry from being raised, suggesting either, 
that we have forgotten the fair claims of 
the lessees, or that we have forgotten the 
permanent interests of the Church itself; 
—that we have undervalued the petitions 
of the Dissenters, or overlooked our obli- 
gations to the established clergy. Under 
these circumstances, | rejoice that time 
will be afforded for the full consideration 
of this important question. 1 know that 
it may be difficult to follow a statement 
like mine, even if it had been recom- 
mended by powers superior to those I 
possess. It embraces a vast variety of 
matter, on which no hon. Member could 
wisely pledge himself without full consider- 


The measure ts founded | 


9 | 





| humbly and earnestly thanking the House 


for the very kind manner in which it has lis- 
me—I will not allow my Colleagues in the | 


tened to me; and by repeating my earnest 


| hope, that a candid examination of my 


proposition may prove to the two parties 
whose interests and feelings must be con- 
sidered, that it is the earnest desire of his 
Majesty’s Governient, if it be impossible 
to produce between ¢ aelames and Dis 
senters the ‘unity of the spirit,” that it 
may at least combine them by the * bond 
le by moving the adoption of 

ve resolution I hold in my hand, 
The Chairman then put the resolution 
as follows:—-* Phat it Is the opinion of 
vommittee, that for the repair 
sree naintenance of parochial churches 
anc | chapels in England and Wales, and 


“on due lebration of divine worship 
| therein, a ronatiaeic and adequate provi- 


sion be made out of an increased value 
given to Church lands, by the introduc- 
tion of a new system of management, and 
by the application of the proceeds of pew- 
rents; the collection of Church-rates 
ceasing altogether, from a day to be de- 
termined by law: and that, in order to 
facilitate, and give early effect to this reso- 
lution, the Commissioners of his Majesty's 
Treasury be authorised to make advances 
on the security, and repayable out of the 
produce, of such Church lands.” 

Mr. Hume wished to know what the 
right hon, Gentleman meant to do where 
parishes were in debt? He understood the 
right hon, Gentleman to say, that the abo- 
lition of Church-rates should take place 
from a certain day, but that where parishes 
were in debt the same rates as those now 
in force were to be continued. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that where parishes were in debt, those 
debts must be paid out of a parochial rate 
to be levied till they are fully liquidated. 

The Attorney- General begged leave to 
say that, in the event ofa parish being in 
debt, it was not a voluntary payment ; but 
it was acompulsory payment on a man- 
damus being granted, upon application to 
the Court of King’s Bench. The parish 
authorities had the power to levy a rate to 
pay that debt. This case, however, was 
widely different from that ofa Church-rate, 
which could not be imposed but by a vo- 
luntary proceeding; because unless the 
majority of the rate-payers approved of it 
it could not be levied. 
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Sir Robert Inglis said, that after the | 
manner in which the attention of the 
Committee had been excited and sustained | 
by the speech of his right hon. Friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was cer- 
tain that no Member could rise on the | 
present occasion under circumstances of | 
greater disadvantage than himself. Though | 
he did not approve of the plan of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government now propounded by 
his right hon. Friend, it would be 
satisfactory to him in the first place to! 
state the points on which he agreed with | 
his right hon. Friend opposite. He 
curred with his right hon. Friend in four 
of the propositions he had laid down this 
night to the Committee. He must reverse 
their order, and come first to deal with the | 
last point urged by his right hon. Friend. 
His right hon. Friend’s last proposition 
was, that under no circumstances would he 
consent to a separation in this country be- 
tween Church and State. In that senti- | 
ment he most fully and completely con- 
curred; but it ought not to be lost sight 
of, that much of the arguments brought 
forward by the Dissenters against the | 
present system of Church-rates might be 
said to be founded on the existing con- 
nexion between the Church and the State. 
He therefore was glad to have the authority 
of his right hon. Friend, pledged 
strongly as any man could pledge himself, | 
that he would not consent to any sey 
tion, The next point to which his right 
hon. Friend adverted was, that under no | 
circumstances would he ever consent to 
what was popularly called the voluntary | 
principle. In this declaration he also re- | 
joiced. The third proposition was one in | 
which he felt that degree of interest which | 
fully justified his right hon. Friend in 
appealing to him upon it. The proposition 
was, that he never would consent to any 
measure which would deprive the poor of 
access to the religion of their country. 
There his right hon. Friend had touched 
on a point deeply interesting to the poorer 
classes of the community, who, because 
the gospel was preached to them, valued | 
the religion of the land of their birth. 
The fourth proposition of his right hon. 
Friend was, the immense importance of 
the subject—a subject on which he stated 
that he almost forgot himself in its consi- 
deration. He would not use that expres- 
sion in the way of taunt to his right hon. 
Friend, but there had been those now con- 
nected with his Majesty’s Government 


more 


con- 


' 


as 


irae | 
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who had not only forgotten themselves, 
but had also forgotten their own previous 
arguments. IHlis right hon. Friend had 
said, that he would first consider the evils 
of the existing system of Church-rates, 
and that he would then state the proposed 
for those evils. Now, though 
he admitted that those evils were undeni- 


Church-Rates. 


| able, yet he was not prepared to recom- 


the doctrine propounded by his 
hon. Friend—a doctrine most hazard- 
in principle and calculated to be 
destructive of all Government. The prin- 
le of resisting the law until the law 

i yi Id was not new, though it had 

y. And yet such 

» substance of the argument of his 

ht hon. Friend, who had instanced the 
augmented numbers of the opponents of the 
existing system, as an argument in favour 
of the proposed change, ought his righthon. 
Friend not, ratherthan sogive way, saythat 
so long as the law exists so long shall it be 


ous 


I 
| 


) 
] 
tt 


injurious tendency. 


rig 


| enforced, andtherefore his right hon. Friend 


had no right to make the resistance of the 
law a ground for its repeal. The case of 
Sheffield, with its endowed ecclesiastical 
corporation, had been cited by the right 


| hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
| might well be removed from the arguments 
{he had adduced, for he would ask his 


rizht hon. Friend whether out of the whole 
population one person in a hundred had 


| refused the payment of Church-rates? Yet 
| the right hon. Gentleman not merely asked 


the legislature to abandon the law, but to 
If the ecclesiastical report 
which had been cited was worth anything, 
it was worth double the value which the 
right hon. Gentleman had placed upon it; 
forit not only showed the evils on which the 
right hon. Gentleman relied, but also the 
remedies to which he had avoided any 
allusion, But the great question was, 
not the detail of the plan now laid before 
the House, for the right hon. Gentleman 
had stated that hon. Members could not 
now be expected to meet him on those 
details. He had claimed a right to be 
judged by his actions, and not by any 
prejudice raised out of doors—he had 
prayed that he might not be met by the 
ery of “ The Church in danger.” Now he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
read the petitions presented against 
Church-rates by those whose opinions he 
professed to respect—he asked him if they 
did not state their objections to a Church 
Establishment, and he would also ask him 
282 
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if it was not as belonging to that Establish- 
ment that Church-rates were now attacked? 
It could not be denied that the objection 
did not lie to the amount of Church-rates, 
but to the principle on which they were 
based. The objection to that principle 
went against the Church as an Establish- 
ment, and went to destroy its nationality. 
If the plan of the right hon. Gentleman 
were adopted to-morrow, though a fund 
might be found sufficient for all Church 
_ purposes, yet the nationality of the Church 
of England would be destroyed, and it 
would be considered as a Church not sup- 
ported by the nation, but by itself. He 
would not then enter into the question 
respecting the law of Church-rates, or the 
mode of collecting them, but he would 
contend that they formed a portion of the 
estates of the Church, and that she held 
them by a tenure which was older than 
that which secured the title of any other 
property whatever to its possessor; and 
that those rates were held by the Church 
for the purpose of maintaining the worship 
thereof. Long before the House of Com- 


mons existed as a body, the Church hada 
right to this property, and there was not 
a house or an estate in England which had 


been bought and sold that had not 
been bought and sold subject more or less 
to payment of Church-rates. 


not himself purchased his house, or occu- 
pied his land, with a distinct statement on 
the part of the person irom whom he re- 
ceived his property that it was subject to 
such an outgoing? He would then ask 
whether it was consistent with common 
sense, and, he would add, with common 
honesty, for the party who held the pro- 
perty to turn round, and say to those who 
had this interest in it, ‘‘ our conscience 
will not permit us to respect your interest, 
or to pay this rate?” He was quite will- 
ing to have the case decided by the cus- 
tomary condition of bargain and sale ; and 
if his right hon. Friend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, would appeal to any given 
number of auctioneers in London, he 
would find that the outgoing of Church- 
rates was always taken into calculation, 
as well as the outgoings arising from the 
sewer-rate, the poor-rate, Or any other 
rate. Could it then be deemed consistent 
with common honesty, that a Dissenter 
having purchased a house under the con- 
dition that he should pay so much less to 
his landlord because he would have to 
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pay Church-rates, should say, that although 
his conscience would not prevent him 
paying his rent, yet it would not allow him 
to pay the Church-rates? He believed 
that no hon. Gentleman, whether Church- 
man or Dissenter, would defend such a 
course as that. Let them object if they 
pleased to church-rates or to tithes on 
political grounds, and he believed the 
objectors to the latter were fewer than 
those who objected to the former; but let 
them not, whatever objections they might 
urge against the one or the other, put 
those objections on the ground of asking 
for a relief on the score of conscience. It 
was utterly inconceivable that property 
which a man held to-day subject to the 
payment of Church-rates should cease to 
be so if transferred to a Dissenter to-mor- 
row. Absurd as was this doctrine, it had 
been stated, but nothing could be more 
delusive. If carried into practice, it 
would be at oncea premium for hypocrisy, 
an encouragement to dissent, and a 
penalty on adherence to consistent prin- 
ciple. He believed no one would attempt 
to defend it, or, at least, could defend it, 
either in or out of the House, by sober 
argument; and he was glad to observe 
that his right hon. Friend recognised the 
truth of that opinion. Under this view of 
the subject, then, resistance to the pay- 
ment of Church-rates was unreasonable 
indefensible. lt was unreasonable 
also that the oldest tenure of Church-pro- 
perty should be hazarded, and, what was 
much more important, that the existence 
of the Church as a national establishment 
should be put in jeopardy, and that the 
recognition of the Church as a great state 
blessing should be compromised. The 
national existence of the Church was com- 
promised, he might say almost sacrificed, 
by the plan of his right hon. Friend. By 
that plan the Church was made to support 
itself, and he defied the right hon. Gentle- 
man to come to any other conclusion than 
this—that the nation as a nation would 
cease to recognise the Church in the cha- 
racter of a national establishment, if all 
persons who professed not to be members 
of the Church of England were to be re- 
lieved from all contributions to Church- 
rates as now levied, or to any distinct 
fund for the same purpose. It was not 
necessary to follow his right hon Friend 
throughall the remedies he had mentioned. 
He had abandoned four: he had given up 
the proposition of annihilating Church- 


Church-Rates. 
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rates; he would not throw the Church- 
rates upon the clergy; he would not 
throw the expense of the repairs of the 
Church on the pew-rents ; and he had 
with perfect justice repudiated in like 
manner the throwing of the present ex- 
penses, defrayed by the Church-rates, 
on the Consolidated Fund. But his 


latter remedy as a kind of 
weight to his other plan, and it was argued, 
that in proportion as the consolidated fund 
was touched, would the conscience of the 
Dissenter be violated, because, whether 
he paid a farthing, or the sixth part of a 
farthing, he would still pay just so much 
towards this “ odious impost.” 
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professed to respect? It might be con- 
sidered as a matter of minor importance, 
but it affected a great principle. In sub- 
stance, he objected to the plan of his right 
hon. Friend, because it would go to de- 
stroy the national character of the Estab- 
lished Church, and to release the nation 


| from its present obligation to support that 
right hon. Friend had spoken of the | 


make- | 


| considered as 


Church; and because it would discourage, 
instead of support, the principle of a 
national Church, which had been hitherto 
part and parcel of the Con- 
He could not conceive that this 
plan would in any degree give increased 


stitution. 


| stability to the Church, although it had 


| been said it would. 
Elow far 


the plans of his Majesty’s Government | 
would satisfy the lessees, was to him but a | 
of the most respectable Dissenters would 
' be found amongst those «ho supported the 


very minor point; his interest was much 
more excited in behalf of those who had 


no direct representatives in that House, as | 


the lessees had —he meant the Church and 
the clergy. He was more anxious about 
them than he was for those hon. Gentle- 


There was but a very 
small minority of the parishes in England 
in which Church-rates had been success- 
fully resisted, and he believed that many 


One of the 


Church, and paid the rates. 


| petitions which he had that evening pre- 
isented to the House, was signed by a 
| numerous body of Dissenters, who did not 


men opposite, whose welfare his right hon, | 


Friend wished to serve, particularly those | 


hon, Gentlemen who came from the north- 
ern parts of the country. 
remind all those who were so anxious to 


consider it to be at all inconsistent, or 
any violation of their conscience, to pay 


tribute to whom tribute was due; and he 


But he would | 


wished the doctrine of that great man 


}among Dissenters, by whose name they 


deal with Church property, that they ought | 
to feel they were dealing with the property | 
of those who had no regular representatives 


in that House. The great principle of 
appropriation having been decided in that 
House last year, and the House, or rather 
Parliament, having assumed the right of 
transferring the property raised in one 
county or diocese to another, it was, per- 


most claimed a title to respect—he meant 
Matthew Henry—was more generally and 
strictly adopted ..d acted upon by those 
who professed to be his descendants, or to 


belong to the same body of which he was 


an ornament. It had been well observed, 
ina former part of the evening, that our 
Saviour worked a miracle to pay tribute, 


| at a time when the seat of authority was 


haps, of less consequence now to observe, | 
that the right hon. the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer had proceeded on precisely the | 
| Scriptures, expressed himself in such a 
| manner upon that part of our Saviour’s 


same principle, though on a smaller scale, 
in settling the question of Church-rates. 


He apprehended that he did not mis- | 
understand his right hon. Friend in sup- | 


posing that he had stated that 50,0002. 
a-year, some said 70,0002. a-year, was 


raised in the different parishes of England, 


from the estates vested in each for the 


repairs of the Church; and that sum, it | 
appeared, was also to be taken and merged | 
in the great gulf, which his right hon. | 


Friend was now opening for the destruc- 
tion of Church-rates. Had not his right 
hon. Friend also proposed, that the im- 
proved rents should be paid over to the 
Commissioners, and was he not thereby 


| 


filled by those of whose principles and 
practice he did not approve; and Matthew 
Henry had, in his Commentaries on the 


life, that he must venture to tell it to the 
House, begging them to remember that 
he was not quoting a Churchman, but a 
Dissenter, and that the argument was not 
one of his, but of one of the great leaders 
of dissent, Matthew Henry, whosaid, that 
at the period alluded to in New Testa- 
ment history, the temple had become a 
den of thieves, and the temple worship was 
made a pretence only for evil purposes; but, 
continued this commentator, *‘ church dues, 
when legally imposed, are to be paid, 
notwithstanding the existence of Church 
corruptions. We must take care not to 


departing from a principle which he had | use our liberty as a cloak for covetousness 
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or licentiousness. If Christ himself, the 
great founder of our holy religion, paid 
tribute, who shall object to do the like ?” 
He trusted, then, that those who spoke 
so much of conscientious scruples, would 
consider how far they could sustain their 
argument against the authority of Matthew 
Henry, one of their great leaders, or 
against the great example of Him who 
ought to be considered as the great leader 
of all who professed to be Christians. He 
would not attempt to go further into the 
scheme proposed by his right hon. Friend, 
but he would reserve any observations that 
might be necessary to a future stage of 
this discussion. 
voured to show his right hon. Friend, 
while he was anxious to agree with him, 
and hailed with satisfaction and thankful- 
ness several of the propositions which he 
had discussed, he could not agree to the 


general proposition upon which the mea- | 


sure was founded. The first position which 


his right hon. Friend had taken was, on 
the popular dislike to Church-rates; but 
did not that resolve itself into this propo- | 
sition—“ Resist the law, and it will be 
repealed ?” 
strictly maintain the law in the 


Unless they were prepared to 
first in- 
stance, 
ciple would be carried out, until the next 
thing would be, a demand to be relieved 
from the payment of rents, 
of conscientious scruples. 


Mr. Gally Knight would not detain the | 


House long, but he wished for an oppor- 


tunity to express his astonishment at the | 


proposition which had been brought for- 
ward by his right hon, Friend. It ap- 
peared to him that the scheme was alto- 
gether an attempt to get rid of this trouble- 
some question by an act of spoliation on 
the Church. He had been always anxious 
to prevent and allay religious contention, 
and to afford relief to his Dissenting 
brethren, but he could not go the length of 
saying that the people of this country 
ought not to support the Church. Neither 
could he say, that the Government ought 
not to provide for the religious instruction 
of the people; onthe contrary, he thought 
it was their firs. duty to do that. He 
thought that any man who lived under 
the protection of the laws of England 
might be fairly called on to contribute to 
the support of those institutions which al- 
together made England what it was—a 
more safe and beneticial country to live in 
than any other. If it was thought just to 
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make a change in the present state of 
things in connexion with this subject, he 
must say that the scheme which had been 
proposed was not suitable for that purpose, 
The case of Ireland was not at all analo- 
gous; the disposal of the surplus in the 
funds of the Lrish church might have been 
avery wise and beneficial measure, but 
the Church of England was very differently 





He had, at least, endea- | 
that | 


he ventured to say that this pring | 


on the ground | 


situated. On the right hon. Gentleman’s 
;own showing, there were hundreds of 
| livings in England, in which, after all the 
| provision that had been made, the clergy- 
| man was no better paid than the upper 
servant of a nobleman. If anything was 
done with Church property, he thought 
they ought rather to seek some means of 
increasing poor livings. With regard to 
the trifling amount of incidental expenses, 
‘he could be content to leave them to be 
defrayed by the zeal and liberality of the 
congregations concerned, but he must 
contend for the principle that the support 
| of the Establishment ought to come from 
ithe country. The right hon. Gentieman 
had said that no other plan could be pre- 
sented to the House. He was convinced 
that no scheme for alienating Church 
| property could be brought forward con- 
sistent with common honesty. ‘The present 
proposition proved that there was a change 
iin the opinions of the Government, and 
that they were prepared to go still farther ; 
| indeed, they appeared to have entered into 
a fraternisation with the foes of the 
‘church. If his Majesty’s Government 
intended, as by this measure they seemed 
to intend, to give satisfaction only tu one 
party, to make the reciprocity all on one 
side, then he thought that they would have 
betrayed the trust reposed in their hands. 
Mr. Lennard said, that as he had _pre- 
sented several petitions on this subject, he 
was anxious to say a few words. The 
proposition made by his right hon. Friend 
had been brought forward in so clear and 
lucid a manner, that he had no difficulty 
in giving it his unqualified support. He 
hailed the measure as one calculated to 
remove, or rather to prevent, growing strife 
and animosity in the different parishes of 
England. The hon. Baronet had spoken 
of the few parishes in which there had 
been a successful resistance to Church- 
rates, but he seemed to have forgotten 
that a still greater resistance to them 
would take place unless this or some re- 
medial measure were passed. His right 


they 





hon. Friend had compared the resistance 
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to Church-rates to the plague-spot which | which exists, and which, I trust, will never 


| 
| 


would spread throughout the whole coun- 
try; and the hon, Baronet, the Member 
for Oxford, should remember how much 
animosity and strife would increase along 
with that spread of resistance to this im- 
post. He believed the burden of the great 
mass of petitions that had been presented 


found to be an earnest desire on the part 
of both Churchmen and Dissenters to bi 
relieved from this source of continual dis 
cord. He hailed the measure as one which 
would promote the safety of the Church, 
for while Dissenters were compelled to pay 
Church-rates against their will, they must 
necessarily have their feelings 
against the Establishment. Intention 
motives had been imputed to the 


excited 
} 


creat 


be dissolved, between Church and State. 
I do not think the Church possesses more 
than an adequate sum for its support, and 
that the money you now propose to take 


, is required to afford a sufficient main- 


tenance to the working clergy, and in this 


| argument lam borne out by the speech of 
to the House on this question, would be | 


sand | 


body of Dissenters, in which the very spirit | 


of goodwill and tolerance had been vio- 


lated. Mr. Fox had condemned such a 


course of dealing with persons of an! 


Opposite opinion in a masterly manner, 


and he would recommend hon. Gentlemen | 


to look at the lessons laid down by that 
great man. After some further remarks 


in praise of the measure, the hon. Gentle- | 


man concluded by saying that he hoped 


exempted from the 


it would be consented to, and that the | 


settlement of this great question would no 
longer be delayed. 


i 
|coming from a Me 


Mr. Goring :—It is with extreme re- | 


luctance that I find myself compelled on 
the present occasion in opposition to those 
Gentlemen | generally find myself able to 
support, but considering that in the 


measure which is now brought forward, | 


notwithstanding the manner in which the 
right hon. Gentleman has varnished his 
tale, that a most unjust aggression is made 
on Church property, and that [I am called 
upon to make a sacrifice of principle to 
expediency, I shall not one moment hesi- 
tate. Jam anxious as far as possible to 
relieve the Dissenters from any real 
grievances, but will never consent to doit 
to the injury of the Established Church. 
I supported the measure brought forward 
in 1834 by Lord 
thought it would relieve the 
from those grievances of which they com- 
plain with justice, and provid 
proper maintenance of the Established 
Church. By the present proposition you 


beeause | 
1) 


J1SS 


Spence r, 


enters 


Rage 
for the 


are depriving the Established Church of 


One source of emolument without giving 
any adequate equivalent, except from its 


jects, and 


the right hon. Gentleman; therefore I 
ot consent that it should be applied 
lieu of Chureh-rates, to enable you to 
cive, however you may disclaim it, what I 

ider a instalment to those who 
ilvocate the voluntary principle. 

Mr. Phonptre could not agree in opinion 
with the right hon. Gentleman that this 
would bea healing measure, or that it 
would be productive of the great benefits 
which the right hon. Gentleman professed 
to anticipate. He had been in the habit 
of hearing this kind of language uttered in 
reference to many measures which how- 
ever were not found to verify the pro- 
mises with which they had been pro- 
pounded. What guarantee was there, 
if this measure were granted, that the 
Dissenters would not come forward and 
demand on the eround to be 

payment of tithes ? 

He had never listened in the course of his 
who political life to any statement 
mber of his Majesty’s 

with so much astonishment 
as to that which had been uttered this 
by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He alluded more p irticularly to 
the first part of the proposition, which 
really seemed broadly to avow the prin- 
ciple that a tax being once considered un- 
popular by any section of the King’s sub- 
even a shadow of argument 
being conjured up in favour of its abo- 
lition, it was the duty of Government at 
once to give way. That such a course 
should be propounded by a person in the 
responsible and important situation of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to 
him extraordinary, if not unparalleled in 
the history of the country. His hon, 
Friend, the Member for the University of 
Oxford (Sir KR. Inglis) had truly stated 
t the petitions to that House which 
ad been got up on this subject had not 
nfined in their prayer to the abo- 

lition of Church-r They avowed an 
open hostility to the Established Church; 
and he begved leave, in connexion with 


this subject, to read an extract from a 


cam 


hi 


first 


Same 


| 

Oo 
ic 
Government 


evening 


tia 
} 
i ( 


been ci 


toe 
ales. 


own resources, infringing on that alliance | letter addressed by a Dissenter, known to 
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himself, of respectability and talent, ad- 
dressed to a Churchman of the same 
character in the City of Canterbury.{®he 
letter was headed ‘ Church-rates,” and it 
contained the following paragraph :— 
‘Our sentiments materially differ. You 
hold that a national episcopal establish- 
ment is consistent with Christianity, and 
advantageous to the commonweal. [ am 
equally firm in my persuasion that a 
national establishment in particular has 
inflicted great and manifold evils on true 
religion.” Now, after sucha statement as 
that, introduced too, under the head of 
*¢ Church-rates,” he wanted to know what 
security they had that Dissenters, en- 
couraged by the concession and conduct 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
would not come forward by and by boldly 
to require the demolition of the Church 
Establishment altogether? The object 
openly professed by too many Dissenters 
at present, was not the abolition of Church- 
rates, but the abolition of the Church Es- 
tablishment, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and those who agreed with him in 
the proposition which he now made, did 
undoubtedly afford too great an encou- 
ragement to that party. Viewing it in 
this light, as most dangerous to the Church 
Establishment, he, for one, should give 
the measure his most determined oppo- 
sition, 


Church-Rates. 
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Mr. Aglionby hoped, and believed, that | 
the measure of the right hon. Gen- 


tleman would give great satisfaction to | 
the country, and prove one of the most | 


healing measures ever brought forward by | 


a liberal Administration. He only rose | 
for the purpose of putting one or two 
questions on which the country should | 
have full information, affecting the holders | 
of ecclesiastical leases. He wished to 
know whether in the calculations made by | 
Mr. Finlayson or by the Government any 
difference had been contemplated between 
the leaseholders under bishops, and those 
under the deans and chapters? One part | 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech in- 
duced him to believe such had been the 
case, and yet he was not altogether sure 
that he had duly adverted to the fact, that | 
in the case of bishops, a young bishop | 
might run his life against that of the, 
leaseholders, while in the case of the deans | 
and chapters there was almost a moral | 
certainty of renewal, because the more | 
elderly members of that body were anxious | 
to renew, that they might have the benefit ' 


'time which should 
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of the fines during their lives. In the 
latter case, therefore, the certainty of re. 
newal being greater, the marketable value 
of the lease would be higher than in the 
case of bishops’ leases, and he wished to 
know whether that had been taken into 
consideration? He begged also to inquire 
whether the new valuers would have to es- 
timate the actual value at the time, or 
whether a given number of former fines 
should form the groundwork of the assess- 
ment? And whether the principle laid 
down and adopted four years ago with re- 
spect to bishops’ leases in Ireland would 
be adopted in the present instance? In 
Durham, Cumberland, and Northumber- 
land, a large portion of the land was held 
under leases of this kind, and it would be 
very desirable that sufficient time should 
be given, in order that the opinion of those 
parts of the country should be taken upon 
particular parts of the measure. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that his proposition was common to leases 
under bishops, and deans, and chapters, 
his calculations having been founded on 
a reference to the whole of the ecclesias- 
tical property in that respect. With re- 
ference to the allowance to be made to 
lessees in possession, he must say it was 
difficult to go mto that part of the case 
without a much more full exposition of the 
details of the plan than he could now pro- 
fess to give; but his principle was, to offer 
such terms to existing lessees as must ob 
viously make it a matter of great advan. 
tage to themselves to accede to one or 
other of the alternatives proposed. He 
did not think he could adopt the provision 
of the Irish Bill with respect to bishops’ 
leases in this measure. With respect to 
the other point touched on—the extent of 
intervene before the 
final settlement of the matter—he quite 


/agreed with his hon. Friend. The people 


throughout the country should undoubted- 
ly have the means of accurately judging 
of all the details of this measure. What 


he, therefore, proposed was, that they 


should report progress, and resume the 
Committee on Friday next. When the 
decision of the House had been pro- 
nounced upon the resolution, he should, 
as soon after as possible, introduce his 
Bill. The Bill should then be printed— 
the resolution itself would, of course, 
only express the principle, on which the 
Bill would be founded. The Bill would 
then be circulated throughout the country, 
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and sufficient opportunity allowed for 
comprehending and canvassing it before 
the sense of the House was taken on its 
details. 

Mr. Goulburn did not rise to enter into 
the general discussion after the under- 
standing which had been come to that it 
should be postponed to a future occasion, 
and he was sure no one who heard the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement could 
doubt the justice of the application which | 
was made to him yesterday, that he should 
not call for an immediate decision on the | 
merits of his proposition, involving as it | 
did principles of the greatest importance, | 
as well as a great variety of details which | 
required time for consideration even by 
those who were prepared to acquiesce in | 
the principle. He merely rose that it 
might not be supposed by his silence that 
he in the least degree acquiesced in the 
principle of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
proposition, which went, if he understood 
it aright, to divest the archbishops, 
bishops, deans, and chapters of the pro-| 
perty they possessed, and vest it in the. 
hands of Commissioners, who by running | 
out the leases on that property were to | 
receive its full value in order to make} 
present provision for the payment 





of | 


Church-rates ; part of the fines being paid 
to the bishops, the remainder was to be | 


applied to Church-rates. There was 
another point. The right hon. Gentle-| 
man proposed that, during existing in-| 
terests, parties should retain all the powers | 
they at present possessed of leasing 
those lands. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: 1) 
did not so propose. 

Mr. Goulburn: He certainly under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
so; at least with respect to the existing 
bishops granting leases. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
with reference to existing bishops, the 
rents now reserved should be paid as 
before, and the surplus carried to the 
common account, or they might elect to 
take the average of the fines forthwith. 

Mr. Goulburn continued: Then out of 
what fund would the money be paid as 
an equivalent for the fines they would have 
received if they had continued to grant 
leases? This was more essential with 
respect to deans and chapters than with 
respect to bishops ; because in the case of 
the bishop the lease depended only on 
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pended on the lives of the whole body. 
He also wished to know how, until funds 
were available for the arrangement pro- 
posed, Church-rates could be provided for? 
He only desired that the subject should be 
fully understood: for the present he would 
forbear entering into the discussion of any 
of the details, contenting himself with 
protesting against the principle of the 
plan proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt 
confident that the terms of the propo- 
sition would at once be accepted gene- 
rally by the lessees, which would produce 
the annuity of 516,000/., enough to pay 
the present fines, and also the 250,0002. 
required for Church-rates. But if that 
were not the case, there would be the funds 
arising out of all those leases, as they fell 
in, the power of charging annuities on 
the lands, and, if necessary, advances 
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might be made from the consolidated fund 


to cover temporary deficiencies. 

Mr. Goulburn wished to put another 
case. There were funds in many in- 
stances left by pious and benevolent in- 
dividuals specifically for the purpose of 
naintaining the fabric of the church in 
their particular parishes. Did the right 


' hon. Gentleman propose to transfer the 


management of those funds from the trus- 
tees in whose hands they were placed to 
the general Commissioners, to be applied 
by them to general church repairs in other 
parts of the country ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
glad that question had been put so dis- 
tinctly; he should give at once a distinct 
reply to it, in order that no apprehension 
might prevail on the subject. Nothing 
in the world could be more unjust— 
nothing could be more foreign from his 
intentions, than that those parish estates 
should be seized and confiscated, and 
thrown into the hands of the Commission- 
ers, for the purpose of applying them to 
the general repairs of churches throughout 
the country. Such a course would be 
quite contrary to the intention of the 
testators ; all he wished was, that there 
should be a general power of control ex- 
ercised by the Commissioners, in order, 
for instance, that the bishop might see 
that those local funds were duly applied 
to the maintenance of the particular parish 
church before any additional advances 
were made for that purpose. 

Colonel Sebthorp wished to know how 
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many assistant-commissioners would be 
appointed under the three paid general 
Commissioners, and what would be the 
salaries of each ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer assured 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman that there 
would be no necessity for a large establish- 
ment of Commissioners in this instauce. 
He had no wish to fix high salaries—in 
fact, he wished to leave that matter entirely 
with the House. 

Mr. Hume highly approved of the prin- 
ciple of this Bill. He had objected to 
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Lord Spencer’s plan of commuting the | 


Church-rates and charging them on the 


Consolidated Fund, and he was pleased | 


to find that four years’ reflection had con- 


vinced the right hon. Gentleman and his | 


colleagues in the Government, that that 
plan was untenable, the reasons assigned 
to that effect on the present occasion by 
the right hon. Gentleman being precisely 
those which he had urged onthe former 


occasion. A few years had effected a great | 


change, and they had now, he was pleased 
to think, come round to him. He was 


bound, therefore, to express his entire | 
approbation of the principle of ihis measure 
because it placed the burden of main- 
taining the fabric of the Church on its own 


property. In that view it would produce 
the most healing effect. ‘The present system 
was at once most unjust and oppressive. 
The Church he was quite sure, would 
stand better in public esteem having once 
got rid of this grievance. Dissenters called 
for no further concessions. He had been 
with 400 delegates, representing 700 
places, who fully and deliberately resolved 
that they should have nothing to do at 


present with anything but the question of 


Church-rates. They had no intention to 
ask for anything more at the present 
moment. Did he mean to say they would 
always continue of that opinion ? He had 
seen great changes within a few years, and 
he, for one, should not beat all surprised 
to see the right hon. Baronet opposite 
sitting on that (the Ministerial) side of the 
House, and positively out-doing and out- 
stripping the present Administration, and, 
therefore, he maintained they should not 
now refuse justice to those who were 
entitled to it because hereafter individuals 
might come forward and demand that 
which they thought would be unjust. 
Dissenters at present put everything else 
into abeyance, in order that they might 
not embarrass Ministers on this question, 
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And they were right. But the plan had 
been objected to because it took away, it 
was said, from the property of the Church, 
What property? The right of putting 
their hands into the pockets of the Dis- 
senters for their own purposes. The hon. 
Member for Kent (Mr. Plamptre) had 
represented Dissenters as a small incon- 
siderable body ; he ventured to say they 
were more numerous in England than 
Churchmen ; but if they were only one- 
tenth of their actual number what right had 
ithe Legislature to continue this unjust 
exaction, this oppressive tax, this mark of 
| degradation upon them ? There was only 
one part of the plan he did not like—the 
| allowing debts which he admitted had been 
received on the credit of the Church-rates 
| for the building of Churches to remain for 
the next thirty or forty years payable by 
| Dissenters. All debts contracted for the 
benefit of the Church, he maintained, 
| should be paid out of the property of the 
Church, and he hoped the point would 
still receive the consideration of Govern- 
ment. He thought, if the calculations of 
the right hon. Gentleman were well 
founded, and he believed them to be so, a 
complete case had been made out in favonr 
}of the plan, and its adoption by the Legis- 
lature would, he was sure, do much to 
strengthen the position of the Established 
Church in the country. 

Su Edward Knatchbull would not be 
tempted, even by the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, to enter 
into the general discussion of this subject, 
although he could not but think the House 
was under the deepest obligations to him 
for having so explicitly declared himself, 
The hon. Member had undoubtedly let the 
cat out of the bag, and exposed the designs 
of that party he represented in that House. 
Ile merely rose to put a question to the 
jright hon, Gentleman with respect to 
pew rents. If he understood his proposi- 
tion, it amounted to this—that in the 
| Churches throughout the kingdom a certain 
portion of pews should be set apart for 
the poor ; and to that provision he gave 
| his most hearty support ; but with respect 
to the remainder, a pew-rent was to be 
exacted of all who were not included in the 
description of the poor. Was that really 
so ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
there were certain rights which.» un- 
doubtedly would be respected. After an 
abundant and more extensive provision 
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had been made for the poor, the remaining 
pews should be the subject of arrange- 
ment between the respective parties them- 
selves and the clergyman or bishop. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull :—Would the 
farmers and those attending the parish 
churches throughout England be subject 
to pew-rents, with the exception of some 
legal rights ? 

The Chancellor of the Eachequer.— 
There was some difficulty in entering into 
the details at present; but there would 
be a classification of pew-rents in this 
way :—those who had rights which could 
be legally Established would, of cot 
have them respected—the poor in 
cases would be provided for ; and the 
intermediate class would, with the approval 
of the Bishop, make their own arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. James thought, 


irse, 
all | 


that the Chancellor 
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grievance attendant on the present mode 
of levying them, they would not consent 
to transfer this charge from the landed 
property to the revenues of the Church. 
The Church Commissioners represented 


| the destitution existing in the Church of 


| inadequate to 
,of the existing population. 


| did 


| pOor ; 


England to be very great, and also de- 
clared that the Establishment was totally 
supply the spiritual wants 
Yet it was 
proposed by this measure seriously to im- 
pair the resources of the Church, and to 
curtail even the means which it now pos- 
sessed to supply the acknowledged defici- 
ency of religi instruction. ‘The right 
hon. Gentleman said, that this measure 
not diminish the patrimony of the 
he (Lord Sandon) maintained that 


10us 


| it deprived the poor of the only patrimony 


they possessed ; 
from the existing poor, 


of the Exchequer had done right in taking | 
hope of possessing the inestimable blessing 
of an efficient and well-endowed ecclesi- 


the management of the episcopal incomes 
out of the hands of the Church. He par- 


ticularly approved of that part of the right | 
‘introduced solely to propitiate the Dis- 


hon. Gentleman’s plan, which he thought 
likely to obviate thatcarelessness and impro- 
vidence in the management of the 
which would otherwise inevitably 
vail. 

Mr. Forster approved of many of the 
provisions of the plan submitted to the 
House by the right hon. Gentleman, but 
his hopes of the establishment of religious 
peace in many parishes had vanished when 
he heard that portion of it directing that 
the claims on parishes with regard to 
Church-rates now existing should be dis- 
charged. The popularity of the impost 
would not be increased by blending it with 
the poor-rates, nor would it be rendered 
more secure by being made to depend on 
awritof mandamus in the court of King’s 
Bench, instead of a yote in the vestry, as 
heretofore. 

Viscount Sandon complained of the ex- 
pression employed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in styling Church-rates 
rather a privilege enjoyed by the Church 
than a property possessed by it. Ii they 
were regarded as a mere privilege, how 
came it that a debt of 800,000/. had been 
contracted on their security alone? The 
truth was, that they were an ancient and 


lease 3 


pre- 


that it withdrew not only 
but from millions 
who would come after them, their only 


astical establishment. This measure was 


senters, who foi med a very small minority 


‘of the population, amounting by their own 


‘calculation, 


as given in the Congregu- 

tional ne, to about 1,000,000 only, 
not the Wesleyan body. it 
would relieve the scruples only of an in- 
considerable portion of the community, 
and would remove a burden from the 
landed property of the country which had 
existed from time immemorial. He should 
be glad to support any measure which 
would promote religious peace, but he 
thought that it would be paying too great 
a sacrifice for it to deprive the poor of 
their only property. He could not allow 
the discussion to close without mentioning 
the objections which he entertained to the 
pli in brought before them, and he thought 


RT 
Aiagazt 


including 


lit right that the country should know the 


haracter of the measure. 
regretted that 


. al 
reai c 


Viscount Howick the 


‘noble Lord had not thought proper to 
| follow the example set him by the speakers 


| who had previously addre 


| 


| 


recognised burden on the landed property | 


of the country, which was taken into ac- | 
count in every sale of land. Since this | 
was the case, he hoped that, 


ssed the House. 
He thought the noble Lord had invidi- 
ously misrepresented the character of the 
measure: he was not afraid to discuss its 
provisions with the noble Lord; and he 
could not let the occasion pass without 
correcting some of his misconceptions. 
The noble Lord complained that his right 


however | hon. Friend (the Chancellor of the Exche- 


anxiously they might wish to remove every | quer) had termed Church-rates rather 
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a privilege than a property of the Church ; 
yet what were they but a tax voluntarily 
imposed on the parishioners by themselves. 
A great many parishes had refused by a 
vote of their vestries to impose this tax 
on themselves; and it must be regarded, 
not as a bona fide charge on the land, dis- 
tinct from the Church, but an ancient 
mode of taxing it for the benefit of the 
Church. The noble Lord had asked how 
a debt of 800,0002. could be raised on the 
security of Church-rates if they were a 
mere privilege of the Church, the burden 


of which the people voluntarily took on | 


themselves; but he might as well ask how 


it happened that a national debt of | 
800,000,000/, had been raised, depending | 
on no other security than the consent of | 
the people of the country to tax them- | 


selves to discharge the obligations which 


it imposed? The noble Lord supposed | 


that Church-rates must be regarded as 
the property of the Church, since the 
amount of them was always considered in 


transfers of landed property. Why, when | 


a man bought a house in London, the first 
question he asked was, what was the 
amount of the public and private taxes, 
and both were taken into consideration. 
No doubt the amount of Church-rates 
was considered in all sales of property, but 
so was the amount of Poor-rates. The 
noble Lord complained of the measure as 
extinguishing those dormant funds which 
might be applied hereafter to the extension 
of the Church, and had referred to the 
report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
to show the great necessity of a fund suit- 
able for that purpose. Now, if the noble 
Lord had perused the whole report, he 
would have found that the Commissioners 
had not considered it proper to apply these 
dormant funds to the purposes of Church 
extension. The episcopal members of the | 
Commission, as well as those who belonged | 
to his Majesty’s Government, had felt 
that for the purpose of extending the 
Church, they could not venture to propose | 
a measure which would of course be viewed 
with much suspicion by the lessees, The | 
measure which was now proposed would 
have the effect of considerably increasing 
the value of the property held by them, and 
would, it was anticipated, tend to the 
general relief of the whole country. The 
noble Lord said it would benefit, not the 
great mass of the population, but a small 
minority of it. The Ministers proposed 
it with no such views. Of course, they 
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were anxious to relieve the Dissenters, as 
they were to relieve any class of the popu- 
lation who were suffering under injustice, 
but he concurred in proposing the plan, 
because he believed in his conscience that 
| it would greatly benefit the Church, in- 
crease its security, and augment its in- 
fluence, as well as relieve the Dissenters. 
Would the noble Lord tell him that church- 
men did not often object to a rate as well as 
Dissenters. In thecase of Manchester,which 
had beenalluded to by his right hon. Friend, 
a very considerable number of Churchmen 
strenuously opposed the rate, because they 
| disapproved of the system. It was not, 
then, a fair or correct representation of 
the measure to say, that it did not protect 
the interests of the Church, and that it 
satisfied merely the unreasonable clamours 
_of those whom the noble Lord termed a 
small minority. It was intended to remove 
that which the friends of the establishment 
had long felt to be a very serious obstacle 
to its usefulness, and he had no doubt 
that with regard to the very inferior con- 
sideration of the amount of revenue appli- 

cable to ecclesiastical purposes, it would 
‘greatly benefit the Church. His right 

hon. Friend had made all his calculations 
On suppositions so infinitely more unfa- 

vourable than the reality, and had thrown 
so entirely out of consideration the in« 
-ereased value which the measure would 
give to property, that he had not the 
‘smallest doubt that, in a very few years, 
_a large surplus would remain for the ex- 
tension of the Church, and the augmen- 
‘tation of small livings, an object which he 

thought of great importance. He was per 
| fectly willing that this question should be 
debated on the ground of the real benefit 
conferred on the Church by the plan of 
/his right hon. Friend; and he wished to 
‘declare, in the strongest terms it was pos- 
i sible for him to use, his dissent from that 
| which was called the voluntary principle, 
and his sincere and earnest attachment to 

the Church of England. He believed that 
| the surest foundation of the Church, as of 
‘all our other institutions, was its real 
| utility to the people. Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had spoken seemed to entertain 
an erroneous idea that pew-rents would be 
levied in all parishes. He wished to state 
that they would never be levied except on 
the proposal of the minister and church- 
wardens, sanctioned by the vestry, and in 
many country parishes there would not be 
the slightest occasion for imposing them, 
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Power would be given to levy them in 
those cases where there was a verycon- 
siderable demand for pews ; parties inter- 
ested might, if they thought proper, levy 
a rent, with the consent of the diocesan, 
and in cases where pew-rents had not 
been levied before, 
be free. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe thought, 
the principle of the proposed measure was 
so just and simple, that he might con- 
gratulate the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


{Marcu 3} 


half the sittings would | 
' venture to bring forward one of so mon- 
that | 


in the name of his constituents, on having | 


brought forward a plan so satisfactory. 
The principle on which it was founded was, 
that the revenues of the Church should 
defray the repairs of the ecclesiastical 
edifices and the other expenses connected 
with them, 
thrown on ‘the general taxes of the country. 
His right hon. Friend had said that he 


so that no burden might be | 
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Church-rates was brought forward in 1833, 
Lord Spencer proposed that the burden 
should be transferred from the Church- 
rates to the Consolidated Fund. To that 


| proposition he had felt it to be his duty to 


give his most unqualified opposition, and 
he thought that no government would again 


strous a nature. The people of Scotland 
would view with dissatisfaction the opposi- 
tion to this measure, and he thanked the 
government for it on their part. He was 
of opinion that great advantage would 
result from the improvement of Church 
property, from the different tenure, and 
the consequently greater amount of capital 
that would be expended on it. The noble 
Lord had said, that it would infringe on 
Church patronage, but he denied the fact. 


| The measure was equally for the relief of 


would abolish Church-rates, without doing | 


injustice on any parties; and though the 
details might be somewhat complicated, 
the measure he had now proposed would 
practically abolish Church-rates without in- 
flicting any wrong; and it was clear that 
the Church would be rather a gainer than 
a loser by the change. Neither could he 
perceive that this measure would inflict 
any hardship on the deans and chapters 
unless they were so base and sordid as to 
take unfair advantage of the proposition 
of his right hon. Friend. 


'he hoped the right hon. 


Mr. Hawes said, that though he was not | 


disposed to take exception to the measure 
of his right hon. Friend, yet as his right 


hon. Friend expected a surplus, he would | 


state that there were many parishes in the 
borough he represented that were in debt, 


and as there wasto be a surplus, he must | 


set up a claim to a share of it, to be ap- 
propriated in a different manner than that 
proposed by his right hon. Friend. In that 
parish there was a large debt for building 
a new church; now he should be very 
strongly opposed to allowing this debt to 
remain on the poor-rates; for, taking both 
Dissenters and Churchmen, what good 


could accrue from this to the inhabitants of 


Lambeth? He hoped that the surplus 
would be applied to the extinction of debt 
in such cases. 
qualified approbation to the measure, and 
was grateful to his Majesty’s Ministers for 
having thus grappled with the difficulties 
of the subject, and held out the prospect | 
of religious peace. 


Churchmen and Dissenters and if the 
Dissenters were satisfied with it, he was 
sure the Church people ought to be so. 

Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt would say 
but one word to express his assent to what 
had fallen from his hon. Friend and Col- 
league. The debt, if allowed to continue, 
would be a great burden on Dissenters, and 
Gentleman by 
some clause of the present Bill would give 
them relief. 

Mr. G. Palmer said, that the considera- 
tion of the question embraced the principle 
on which bis Majesty's Ministers were in- 
duced to bring forward the measure—the 
act itself and its consequences. Now 
it appeared that the sole objection to 
Church-rates was the refusal of Dis- 
senters to continue to pay them. The 
hon. Member for Middlesex had told them 
that the Dissenters were a very large 
body ; but did the hon. Member class them 
all as one body— those of different 
religious denominations, and those of no 
religion at all? Did the hon. Gentleman 
suppose that one party will acknowledge 
as partners the various other classes ? 
The tendency of the measure, whatever 
was its object, was to degrade the Esta- 
blished Chureh. What, for instance, did 


| the noble Lord intend to do with the pro- 


He gave his most un- | 
| full control over it, but they were now told 


| 


Mr. Gillon said, that when the question of | state pensioners. 


perty of archbishops and bishops? He 
had been assured that they were to retain 


that that property was to be vested in 
Commissioners, to save, he supposed, those 
dignitaries the trouble of attending to their 
own affairs, and to reduce them in fact to 
His Majesty’s Ministers 
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were now only waiting for a vote of that 
House to destroy one-half or one-third of 
that property, or for any other measure 
that might prove destructive to the pre- 
servation of the true principles of religion. 
The Established Church had been the great 
bulwark and defence of Dissenters, and if 
that were once cast down, they would fall 
themselves. He was satisfied the House 
would not lend itself to the total desecra- 
tion of that protection of religious freedom 
which was the pride of Englishmen. 

Sir R. Peel said, he had not the slightest 
wish to enter upon a discussion of the de- 
tails of this measure, thinking as he did 
that it would be much better to reserve 
the discussion of a matter of such serious 
importance for that period when such dis- 
cussion might be expected to end in some 
practical result; and, above all, in order 
that they might have an opportunity of 
investigating the plan proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer), as the principles of that 
measure were not quite so apparent to him 
as to the right hon. Gentleman. At the 
same time he should be sorry, on this oc- 
casion, to omit any reference to the im- 
pressions made on his mind by the state- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
thought that nothing could be more satis- 
factory to those who concurred with him 
in opinion than the declaration made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the 
necessity of maintaining the Established 
Church. He had no fault to find with 
this position; but he doubted whether in 
practice this measure was in exact confor- 
mity with this principle. The right hon. 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) said that he repudiated altogether 
the voluntary principle. But did his 
repudiating the voluntary principle neces- 
sarily imply that it was incumbent on the 
State to support the Established religion ? 
If there could be any doubt as to the in- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman, his 
own express words left no doubt as to the 
principle on which he meant to act. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that he would 
not leave it to the voluntary principle to 
find means of defence; and he added, that 
it ought not to be entrusted to the volun- 
tary principle to find means of religious 
instruction. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that it was at least as incumbent 
on them to provide a religious establish- 
ment as to provide an army ora navy for 
the purposes of defence, The moment the 
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right hon. Gentleman laid down that po- 
sition he excluded altogether the question 
of religion, or conscientious scruples; be- 
cause when the State considers it neces- 
sary to maintain an army, it does not 
inquire whether all persons approve of 
war, or whether they think it necessary 
that an army should be maintained; but 
on au enlarged and comprehensive view 
they stated that the army must be main- 
tained by general taxation, and they never 
inquired of any individuals their opinions 
as to peace or war. All that was neces. 
sary was, to call upon all to contribute 
equally. If then, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that it was equally incumbent on 
them to maintain a religious establishment 
as to maintain a fleet, surely it was equally 
incumbent on them all to contribute to- 
wards the support of that establishment, 
without inquiry into the peculiar opinions 
of each. The right hon. Gentleman had 
even said that it was the duty of the State 
to provide free sittings for the poor of the 
country. But did the right hon. Gentle- 
man propose that the State should provide 
free sittings? Not at all. The right hon. 
Gentleman abandoned all means whereby 
the State could provide free sittings; and 
notwithstanding all his professions, and 
the resolution that it was necessary to 
maintain an established religion, the right 
hon. Gentleman meant that this measure 
should have this effect—that the State 
should not proyide free sittings, but that 
the Church should. He would say no- 
thing as to the lessees at present. There 
had been no time to consider as to the 


justice cf refusing lessees of Church pro- 


perty to contribute towards the mainte- 
nance of the Church. But he did not 
object to this measure on the part of the 
lessees; he objected to it on much higher 
grounds than the interests of the lessees. 
The noble Lord had said that the Church 
community had abandoned the idea of re- 
quiring lessees to contribute towards theen- 
dowment of poor livings. Now he thought 
that the lessees were at least as likely 
to concur in any measure the object of 
which was to provide for the small livings 
of ministers of religion in populous places 
—they were as likely to concur as any who 
at present contributed. But by this pro- 
posed measure not only were the Dissenters 
relieved from contributing to the main- 
tenance of the fabric of the Church, but 
the landholders were relieved also, and 
the charge was continued on the lessees 
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of the Church. 


{Marcu 3} 


Admitting forthe sake of | But, waiving the consideration whether 
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the argument, theclaims of the Dissenters | or not this charge was fairly laid on the 
to be relieved on the ground of conscien- | lessees of the Church, if he came to the 
tious scruples, he would ask why should | conclusion, that the lessees were so cir- 


the landholders of England, who were 
members of the Established Church, be 
relieved also. 
more just than the principle laid down by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the 
necessity of the State providing for th 
Establishment; but it appeared to him 
that it would naturally sever the connex- 
ion between the Church and the State if 
they were not only to abolish Church-_rates, 
but to throw the whole weight of them on 
the Church. He did not understand why 
the Jandholders of England, who were 
membersof the Established Chureh, should 
be relieved altogether from all charges for 
the maintenance of the fabric of the 
Church. If they made up the deficiency 
by direct contribution from the State, of 
course his objections would not apply; 
but at present the cflect of the measure 
would be to throw the whole charge upon 
the lessees of Church property, relieving 
altogether those upon whom there was the 


strongest obligation to contribute, namely, | 


those members of the Church who were 
possessed of large property which had been 


acquired or inherited subject to thischarge. 
He admitted, with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that unfortunately differences 


had arisen on this question. 
those who were anxious to support th 


Church he would willingly come to a set- | 


tlement of this question ; ‘but he must at 


the same time say, that a great diflerence | 
of opinion prevailed on the subject of 


Church-rates, that the opposition to them 
was mainly confined to the large towns. 
But he had also no doubt that in 
rural parishes—unless dissent prevailed 
to a considerable extent, and the majority 
of the inhabitants were Dissenters— 
he thought that with respect to the great 


mass of the rural parishes, he might ven- | 
ture to say, that they were almost univer- | 


sally of opinion, that they would be better 
if left alone. 


felt a pride when they looked on the 
venerable fabric which was their 
architectural ornament; and, apart from 
religious associations, he believed that, so 
far from relieving their tender consciences, 
they would offerd them by relieving them 
from the obligation of supporting their 
Church. He spoke of the rural parishes. 


As one of 


Nothing appeared to him ! 


cumstanced that you could extract from 
them, in some way or other, a revenue of 
250,000/. a-year—if he came to that con- 


clusion, then he should feel bound to 
, contend, that there was a prior claim upon 


that annual revenue than any that could 
rise from the obligation of supporting the 
fabric of the Church. [le would ask any 
hon. Gentleman to consider the facts he 
would brieflv state to the House. In the 
Chester, there were thirty eight 
orrecate popula- 
tion of 860,000 souls, whilst there was 
only church-room at preseut provided for 
97,000, so that seven-eighths of the popu- 
lation in these thirty-eight districts, were 
without any Church accommodation. In 

ef York there were twenty 
districts, with an aggregate population of 
502,000, and yet Church accommodation 
was provided for only 48,000, or one- 


of 


cdioe se of 


parishes, containing an a 


ihe cicese 


| eleventh of the whole population. In the 


diocese of Lichfield and Coventry there 
were sixteen parishes, having an aggregate 
population of 235,000; and there was 
Church accommodation for only 29,000. 
From what fund were they to provide 
Church accommodation? If they could 
prove that, with perfect justice to the 
Church, without diminishing the inde- 
pendent station of the bishops, and with- 
out Injury to the interests of the lessees— 
all, they could raise such a sum 


if, above all, 
as 250,000/. more than had hitherto been 


| calculated upon, could they negative the 
} : . * . . 
| claims of those populous districts, which 


Not only did they not wish | 
to be relieved, but he believed that they | 


chief | 





ought first to be attended to—or could 
they bestow that revenue better than in 
providing religious instruction for those 
who had not now the means of hearing 
the werd of God. He would not then 
enter into the arguments that had been 
used, but he hoped that the noble Lord 
had expressed the intention of the Go- 
vernment with respect to the new revenues 
charged upon the pew-rents, as he readily 
admitted that it would be just to require 
from those who had the means of pay- 
ment, and were known to be in affluent 
circumstances, or rather in comiortable 
circumstances, that they should pay for 
the benefit of a pew. But with respect 
to the rural parishes, not merely as re- 
garded the destitute poor, but the farmers 
of the country, a different principle should 
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be adopted. If, for the first time for 
centuries, they were to be driven from 
those pews which they looked upon asa 
species of freehold to which they were 
entitled, without any payment, it would 
create in their minds a strong feeling of 
disgust. But he understood the noble 
Lord (Howick) to make a clear distinction 
with respect to rural parishes, and to give 
an assurance that they would not be sub- 
jected to the operation of this measure, 
for the purpose of extracting a revenue. 
He would not then enter further upon this 
subject. He merely stated the impression 
made on his mind by the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and he 
would venture to say, that if there was a 
sufficient fund disposable, the first claim 
was, either to raise the stipend of those 
ministers who had not 200/, a-year, or to 
attend to the still more pressing demand 
—to raise from the condition of religious 
destitution between seven-eighths and 
nine-tenths of the people, who had not the 
means of hearing what that religion was, 
of which they boasted so much. 

Mr. Baines rose for the purpose of 
making an observation on what had fallen 
from the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth. The right hon. Baronet had 
said, that there was only Church accom- 
modation for one-eleventh of the people 
of the diocese of York. He (Mr. Baines) 
happened to live in that diocese, and 
therefore had an opportunity of judg- 
ing what accommodation there was ; 
and he must say, that his own impres- 
sion was, that there was not a town or 
hamlet in the whole diocese, that had 
much reason to complain of Church ac- 
commodation. He would not enter into 
a comparison of how many belonged to the 
Church, but he would ask, how many 
went to Church? This was an ingredient 
in the question that ought to be consi- 
dered. If they found that in all towns, 
and in many of the populous villages, there 
was twice as much Church-room as there 
were persons to occupy it, they would be 
able to judge if Church-room were re- 
quired for those who were not at present 
accommodated. There was another point 
which he wished to call to the attention 
of the right hon. Baronet. The right hon. 
Baronet had spoken about the impropriety 
of relieving the landed gentry from the 
payment of Church-rates. But had they 
not relieved the gentry of Ireland? They 
had relieved them from the Church-cess, 
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and the analogy applied in this instance, 
He confessed that he was a little asto- 
nished at the arguments used by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with respect to 
the army and navy, and the voluntary 
principle, and he did not wonder at the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) laying 
hold of it, for he thought it a most pre- 
posterous statement. They knew that the 
Church, in America, was supported by the 
voluntary principle; but who ever heard 
of an army ora navy being so supported ? 
There was no analogy between the two 
cases. It was neither an argument for 
nor against the voluntary principle. Hon. 
Gentlemen should be exceedingly cau- 
tious, when they were seeking for illus- 
trations, to make them applicable.  Fail- 
ing to do so, they very often damaged the 
argument they were meant to sustain. 

The House resumed; the Committee to 
sit again. 


Poor-Laws. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 6, 1837. 


MinvuTEs.}] Bills. Read a third time :Municipal Corpo 
rations (England). 

Petitions presented. By Lords Kenyon, REDESDALE, the 
Earls of SHAFTESBURY, FALMOUTH, the Bishops of HERE- 
FoRD, LINCOLN, and Lord BEXLEY, from Wolverhamp- 
ton, Clifton, Leicester, and various other places, against 
the Abolition of Church Rates.—By Lord Kenyon, from 
the Guardians of the River Union, for Poor-laws Amend- 
ment Bill.—By the Earl of JEKsey, from various places, 
that the House will resist all attempts to interfere with its 
Independences, Rights, and Privileges.—By Lord Hot- 
LAND, from Carmarthen, for the Irish Municipal Corpo- 
rations Bill, : 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 6, 1837. 


MINUTEs.] Bills. 
Penitentiary. 


Read a second time :—Mint; Millbank 


Cartow Exection.] The Speaker 
informed the House that he had received 
a petition from the Crown and Hanaper- 
office, Dublin, complaining of an undue 
election and return for the county of Car- 
low. 

Ordered to be taken into consideration 
on the ]8th of April. 


Poor-Laws.] On the question, that 
the House do resolve itself into Committee 
on the affairs of Canada, 

Mr. Walter said, that it was only out 
of deference to the recommendations of 
several hon. Gentlemen that he had given 
way on a late occasion, and withdrawn the 
list of names of Gentlemen whom he had 
proposed should form the Committee on 
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the Poor-laws. That selection would, he 
had hoped, have proved satisfactory to 
the country—a result which, he must 
confess, he did not augur of the constitu- 
tion of the present Committee. It had 
been his intention, that every interest 
should be fully represented; but on the 
Committee as it now stood, there was not 
a single Member who was personally con- 
nected with the manufactures of the coun- 
try. He felt that he had somewhat 
hastily yielded on that occasion to the 
force of the external pressure on not going 
to a division on the question. Ile must 
contend that the Committee was unduly 
constituted; for while seventeen Members 
of it were opposed to his (Mr. Walter’s) 
views, only four supported him. ‘The 
Chairman of the Committee he held in 
the highest esteem and respect, but in 
case of indisposition or absence, the Chair 
might fall to some other Gentleman who 


too 


might be influenced by strong prejudices | 


in favour of the working of the Poor-law 


Bill. 


any Gentleman on that Committee who | 
had been employed on the Poor-law Com- 
mission, he thought such a person was a 
very improper judge in this inquiry. 


Another Member of the Committee had, 
as he had heard, acted as chairman of a 
board against whose conduct he had re. 
ceived complaints. Now, ail he asked 
was, to have these 


tial. His proposal of adding six Gentle- 


men to the Committee would still leave | 


the proportion of seventeen to ten. With 
respect to the statement that he had in 


any way acquiesced in the appointment of | 


this Committee, he begged to say, that it 
was totally erroneous and unfounded. He 
hoped, such as had felt well disposed 


. 2h . ' 
towards his original motion, would now | 


support his present attempt to obtain 
what he conceived would be a fair and 
impartial Committee. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving, that Major Beau- 
clerk, Mr. Sergeant Goulburn, Mr. Fresh- 
field, Mr. G. F. Young, Mr. Thomas Att- 
wood, and Mr. Hindley be added to the 
Committee on Poor-laws. 

Mr. Hume could not perceive why a 
question like that of the operation of the 
amended Poor-law ought to be made a 
party question ; nor why, in this instance, 


VOL, XXXVI, asi 


veriae 
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If, as he understood, there were | 


influences counter. | 
balanced in some degree by the introduc- | 
tion of Gentlemen holding opinions coin- | 
ciding with his own; in short, he asked | 
the House to make the Committee impar- | 
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' the general rule should be departed from. 
He wished the noble Lord had, in the first 
instance, conceded to the hon. Member 
for Berkshire the Committee as he had 
desired it. If the noble Lord had done 
so, all pretence would have been taken 
away from the hon. Member for his inabi- 
lity to prove the cases which he had set 
up in that House. He repeated that he 
saw no reason why, in this instance, the 
general rule should be departed from. 

Mr. Fillers had never spoken to any 
one on the subject of the Committee since 
it had been appointed. He was not a 
country squire, nor a party man, nor did 
he pretend to be more humane than 
another; but when he heard of the sub- 
ject that was to be submitted for inquiry, 
he was prepared to go into that inquiry 
with the intention of discovering if the 
Bill had worked efliciently. He did not 
| desire to be on that Committee—he had 

not solicited to be put on it; but having 

been appointed, he certainly was most 
anxious to discharge his duty fairly and 
impartially. 

Major Beauclerk could not possibly 
| serve on the Committee upon the question 
'of the Poor-law. All, he believed, had a 

bias one way or another; and, it must be 
said, with respect to the present Commit- 

' tee, the bias of the majority was certainly 
in favour of the Poor-law. It would, he 

considered, have been much better if the 

Committee were more half-and-half on the 

question respecting which their opinion 

was to be delivered. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham hoped, as the hon. 
) Member for Middlesex was named upon 
the Committee, he would act upon it, and 
‘give to the question the benefit of his 
labours. He might be allowed to say, 
that there were times at which the services 
of the hon. Member were called for, and 
when he was not as active as he might 
be. 

Mr. Goulburn had come down the other 
‘night prepared, if there had been a divi- 
sion, to support the noble Lord with his 

vote. A great object, he thought, in the 
selection of the Committee would have 
been that its opinion, when delivered, 
should produce a due impression upon the 
public. Unless persons were persuaded, 
that there was a fair representation of 

‘sentiments and feelings in the Committee, 
its general opinion, when delivered, could 
not carry great weight with the country, 
If the hon. Member for Berkshire perse« 

ye 
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vered in making such an alteration in the 
names of the Committee, he should cer- 
tainly have his support, in order to secure 
the admission on the Committee of per- 
sons whose opinions were known not to 
be quite so favourable to the amended 
Poor-law. 

Mr. Baines was connected with a large 
manufacturing district, which had ex- 
pressed a very strong feeling adverse to 
the new Poor-laws, and it had happened 
that he voted against the passing of that 
measure, So far the objection of th 
hon, Gentleman did not apply with much 
force to him. He certainly considered 
that the Committee was fairly constituted, 
and that they were acting upon principles 
which would be satisfactory to that Flouse 
and the country. 

Mr. Robinson said, that the simple ques- 
tion was, whether the Committee was so 
constituted as to inspire the country with 
confidence in their decision. fle had 
stated on a former evening, and he 
thought it his duty to state now, that he 
had rather there were no Committee at all 


than one constituted as the present. If 


he had any weight with the noble Lord, 
the would entreat him to place the addi- 
tional names proposed upon the Commit- 

tee, if it were for no other purpose than 
to avoid the imputation that the Members 
now on the Committee had a bias to oue 
side of the question. 

The Speaker observed, that the geveral 
rule was to have fifteen Members nomi- 
nated on a Committee. In this case, it 
was specially moved to have the Commiitee 
enlarged to twenty-one Members. Betore 
any new names were added to that Com- 
mittee, then, that resolution must be dis- 
posed of by the House. ‘The pott of 
form was, in his opinion, against the 
Amendment. 

Lord John Russell thou: ght the hon. 
Member for Berkshire had subjected tim. 
self to that difficulty in point of form, 
and he, therefore, felt it a great relief in 
not having to object to particular names, 
which might perhaps be considered per- 
sonally offensive. He thought the hon. 
Member for Berkshire also, was cithe: 
too early or too late with his motion. 
There had been a regular notice-day on 
which the motion might have been brought 
on, had the hon. Member thougi:t proper; 
but he had put off his motion ll the 
Committee had actually sat, and he now 
interrupted the regular proc eodin; sof the 


Ve 
ot 
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House. The hon. Member, having de- 
layed for so long a time, ought to have 
waited until he had a case against the 
Committee to = that they had not 
acted fairly. The hon. Member might 
have objected when the Committee was 
named-——-he might have had them called 
over name by name, as had been done 
with such force and efiect some years 
since by Mr. Tierney upon the nomination 
of «a Cominittce of Finance. The hon. 
Member ought to have done this, or he 
ought to have waited until he bad a case 
to bring against the Committee. Not- 
withstanding what had been said of the 
Committee, he thought it very fairly re- 
presented the feeling in that House. This 
was not a party question; persons who 
supported the new Poor-law did so from 
no party attachment, but because they 
thought it was caleutated to be beneficial to 
thecountry. If, then, he excepted persons 
from the Committee merely because they 
preferred the new Poor-law, he thought 
he should have formed a very unfair Com- 
mittee. If they divided on the question 
of repealing that Act, and very few divided 
in favour of the repeal, was he to take 
one-half of a Committee from the few in 
favour of repe al, and the other half from 
the vast majority against it? If he did 
so, he thought he would be forming a 
very unfair Committee as re presenting the 
whole House. He was perfectly willing, 
now that the Committee had commenced 
iis sittings, to withdraw his own name 
from the list, and allow the hon. Member 
for Berkshire to substitute any one of the 
Gentlemen whose names he had just 
mentioned in his room; further than this 
he could not go. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe observed, that if the 
new Poor-law were so excellent, aud if, 
as they were told, the more inquiry the 
subject received, the more the country 
would be satistied with it, then in that 
case What objection could there be to the 
six or seven names proposed? He was 
ceitain, that the greatest injury would re- 
sult from any aitempt at smothering the 
inquiry. 

The House divided on the original mo- 
tion, that the Order of the Day be read : 
-Ayes 152; Nocs 124: Majority 23. 
Lisl of the Ayrs. 

Acheson, Viscount Baines, Fdward 
Aglionby, Uh. A. Barclay, D, 
Alston, Rowland Zarnard, BG. 
Anson, Sir George Bentinck, Lord W. 
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Berkeley, hon. F’. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Bernal, R. 

Bewes, 'T. 
Biddulph, Robert 
Bish, Thomas 
Brady, D.C. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Browne, R. D. 
Byng, George 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Cartwright, W. RK. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chichester, I. P. B. 
Churchill, Lord C. 
Clay, W. 
Codrington, Sir FE. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Collier, J. 
Crawford, W. 
Crawley, S. 
Denison, John 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Dundas, J. C. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Ellice, E. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Estcourt, Thos. 
Ewart, W. 
Fazakerley, J.N. 
Fergus, J. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Ferguson, Robert 
Fergusson, R. C. 
Fitzgibbon, hon. B. 
Finn, W. F. 
Fitzroy, Lord C, 
Fitzsimon, C. 

Fort, J. 

Gisborne, T. 
Goring, I. D. 
Grey, Sir G. 

Gully, John 
Harcourt, G, G. 
IIastie, A. 

Hawes, B, 
Hawkins, J. II. 
Ilay, Sir And. Leith 
Heathcote, John 
Ilobhouse, Sir J. C, 
Hlolland, FE. 
Howick, Viscount 
Ifume, J. 

Hutt, Wm. 

James, William 
Jephson, C. 1. O. 
Johnstone, J. J. 1. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lambton, Hledworth 
Langton, Wim. Gore 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Leveson, Lord 


Loch, J. 
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Long, W. 
Lynch, A. HH. 
Mackenzie, S. 
Maher, John 
Mangles, J. 
Mar 
Marshall, Wm. 
Mars} ind, II, 
Methuen, Paul 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mosley, Sir O. 
Murray, rt. hon. J. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
North, I. 

O’Brien, W.S. 
(YConne H, re 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, Morgan 
Oliphant, Lawrence 
Ord, W. Hi. 
Oswald, James 
Paget, Frederick 
Parker, John 
Parrott, Jasper 
Pechell, Captain R. 
Pendarves, k.. W. 
Philips, G, R. 
Ponsonby, J. 
Potter, R. 

Poulter, J. S. 
Power, James 
Price, Sir Rob« rt, bt. 
Pryme, George 
Pusey, P. 

Rice, rt. hon. T. S. 
Rickford, W. 
Roche, William 
Russell, Lord J. 
Ruthven, E. 
Sanford, E. A. 

Se ct, Sir Ei D. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seymour, Lord 
Smith, Robert V. 
Smith, B. 

Stanley, Edw. J. 
Stanley, W. O. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, Edward 
Stuart, V. 

Surrey, Lord 


joribanks, 8. 


Tancred, H. W. 
Thomson, ©. P. 
Thomson, Paul B. 


1 hornley, Thomas 
Tracey, C. H 
Trelawney, Sir W. 


Troubridge, Sir BE. T. 


Totk, C. A. 
Tynte, C.J. KK. 
Verney, Sir H., Bt. 
Vernon, Granv. Ti. 
Vivian, J. 
Wall.©. B 
Vallace, R. 
Warburton, H 
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Wood, C. 
Wrightson, W. Battie 
Wrottesley, Sir J., Bt. 


Ward, Hen. Ge 
Wemyss, Captain 
Wey! il d Ma ir 
Wigney, Isaac N 
4 i 


List of the NogEs. 
Hardinge, Sir TH. 
Harvey, D. W. 

Hawkes, T. 


Ainsworth, P. 
Alsager, Captain 





| Bruce, C, L. C. 


| Chandos, Marq. of 
Ch i] 


( 
( 
( 
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( 


| Crewe, Sir G., Bt. 





Feilden, W. 
i Fielden, J. 
| Finch, George 


| Forester, hon. G. 


| Gaskell, James Milnes 
1 Gl idstone, Win. i. 

| Gordon, W. 

i Goulburn, rt. hon. HH. 


rbuthnot, hon. H. 


fferries, rt. hon. J.C. 


Jones, Wilson 
1es, Theobald 
ton, Samuel 
Kerrison, Sir Edw. 
Lawson, Andrew 
ml al 
y, rt. hon, T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lister, kb. C. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Marsland, T. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miller, Wm. Henry 
Mordaunt, Sir J., Bt. 
Palmer, Robert 
Palmer, George 


Jrownrigg, S. 


Buller, Sir J. B. Yarde 
Canning, hon. C, 
Canning, Sir 8. 


lin, Col. 
Chapman, Aaron 
‘hisholm, A. 
lerk, Sir G., Bt. 
‘live, hon. R. H, Parker, M. 
EGC, Patten, J. Wilson 
M. Pelham, John C, 
Pigot, Robert 
Pothill, Frederick 
Pollington, Visct. 
Powell, Colonel 
Price, a Gre 
Price, Richard 
Rae, Sir Wm., Bt. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Ruthven, E. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Scholetield, Joshua 
Shaw, F. 
Sheppard, 'T. 
Shuirle y; E. 2 
Sinclair, Sir George 
Smith, A. 
Smyth, Sir H., Bt. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Edward 
Thomas, Colonel 


} 
A 
‘onolly, E. 
‘rawford, W. S. 


Dalbiac, Sir C. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Dick, Quintin 
Duncombe, W. 
Faton, R. J. 
Egerton, Lord Fran. 
Ftwall, R. 
Fancourt, Majou 


Fector, John Minet 


Follett, Sir W. 


Fremantle, Sir T.W. 
reshfield, James W. 


tt. ‘thompson, Colonel 
Trevor, hon. G. 

| Vere Sit €; Lb 

i Hal , fame Vesey, hon. T 

| Hamilton, Lord ¢ Wakley, T 


Hareomt, G.S, Walpole, Lord 
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Grimston, hon. J 
| Guest, J. 
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Wason, R. 

Whalley, Sir S. 
Whitmore, Thomas C. 
Wilbraham, B. 
Williams, W. 
Wodehouse, E. 


A ffuirs of 

Wynn, rt. hon, C. W. 

Young, J. 

Young, Sir W. 
TELLERS. 

Duncombe, T. 

Walter, John 


AFFAIRS OF Canapa.} The Order of 
the Day was read, and the House went 
into Committee, to take into consideration 
that part of the King’s Speech which 
related to Canada. 

Lord John Russell: I can 
Sir, that 1 never rose with so much re- 
luetance to make a_ proposition to the 
House of Commons, as I now rise to pro- 
pose the resolutions of which I have given 
notice, and with which proposition T mean 
to conclude the observations I am about 
to make. It is my duty, and it 1s the 
duty of his Majesty’s Government to which 
I] belong, and of which I stand here as the 
representative on this occasion, to bring 
under the notice of the House the affairs 
of Canada, with a view to the declaration 


assure you, 


of what is our sense of the conduct of the 
representatives of the people of Lower 
Canada, anc to ask this House to apply to 
the necessary services of that colony those 
sums of money which ought, in the regular 


course, to have been voted by the colonial 
assembly. I feel that it is necessary, in 
order to justify us in taking such a course, 
to show, first, that there Is a necessity for 
interference on the part of Parliament ; 
and, secondly, that that interference can- 
not be other than that, and certainly should 
not stop short of it, which | shall have the 
honour to propose. In making this propo- 
sition I do so with very great reluctance, 
vet, at the same time, I feel that the House 
of Assembly of Lower Canada have the 
advantage of being represented in this 
House, and that their case will be stated 
with as much ability as they can desire ; 
and that if in any respect | shall wrong 
them by the proposal I shall have to make 
to this House, they will have an opportunity 
of having their claims fully advanced, and 
their pretensions put in the most favour- 
able light, by the Gentlemen who have 
undertaken to support their cause. It is 
likewise a consolation to me to know, in 
bringing forward the affairs of Lower 
Canada, that the pretensions put forth by 
the Assembly of that province, are not 
supported by the general concurrence of 
the other provinces of North America sub- 
ject to the Crown of Great Britain, It is 
not now proposed, on the part of Upper 
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Canada, that there shall be an elective 
Legislative Council; it is not proposed on 
the part of New Brunswick, or on the part 
Nova Scotia; and with respect to all these 
colonies, I may say, that the communica- 
tions which have taken place between the 
Government and the Houses of Assembly 
of these provinces, tend generally towards 
a satisfactory adjustment—that they have 
the prospect, that what they now consider 
their grievances will be redressed in a 
manner the most full and sufficient; and, 
on the other hand, the Crown has every 
reason to expect a loyal and dutiful con- 
currence on the part of the Assemblies of 
those provinces. Therefore, we have not 
to reproac h ourselves with having to con- 
tend against the general demand, and the 
general wishes of the provinces of North 
America. On the contrary, all the demands 
are from Lower Canada; raked up, as I 
believe, in the course of long and unfor- 
tunate divisions, and the consequence, as 
I believe, rather of past irritation than 
demands, founded upon real and prac. 
ticable wants, without the effectual redress 
of which we could not hope for future and 
permanent tranquillity. In so saying, I 
may likewise say, that Ido not intend— 
and if I do, it is unintentional on my part 
—I do not propose to cast censure and 
reproach on the Assembly of Lower Canada 
for the course they have taken. I consider 
that this course so much resembles the 
course which other popular assemblies have 
on similar oceasions taken, that instead of 
its being an act of self-will or caprice, or 
presumption, it seems rather to be the 
obligation of a general law which affects 
all these disputes between a_ popular 
assembly on the one hand, and the exe- 
cutive on the other; and the course of 
the proceedings which generally take place 
strongly impresses this lesson, that popular 
assemblies are hardly ever wrong in the 
beginning, and hardly ever right at the 
conclusion of such struggles, which gene- 
rally commence with right, and end with 
the establishment of wrong. They are 
generally struggles which begin with seek- 
ing a remedy of well-founded and existing 
grievances, and end with a declaration of 
suspicion and distrust of all authorities at 
present existing, the popular party endea- 
vouring to set up some new and unknown 
government, by which they suppose there 
will be a means to remedy all future 
grievances. But if they succeed in their 
attempts, they seldom end in producing 
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the benefits that are expected from the 
new institutions. The province of Lower 
Canada came into the possession of the 
English Crown, in consequence of the 
successful war which ended in the peace of 
1763. It contained, at that time about 
60,000 souls, who were governed according 
to the laws of the arbitrary monarchy of 
France, having for their own especial law 


one of those inconvenient and local laws | 
known in France by the name of the | 


Customs of Paris. At first, the British 


Government wished to make it a British | 


colony, to give it a constitution like the 
other colonies that had fallen 
hands, and make it like other British 


colonies in every respect. This policy was | 
/culty in carrying on the government by 


afterwards changed; and when we entered 
into the contest with our other 


induce the colonists to cling to their own 
customs, and to become again, as it were,a 
French colony. With the increase of the 


people, and the influx of emigration, it 
was proposed to introduce a new kind of 
government for that province, and Mr. Pitt 
proposed a Bill which became law in 1791. 


I think it will be doubted now, both upon | 


abstract grounds, and the grounds of expe- 
rience, whether the main provisions of that 
Act, or some at least of them, were adapted 
to secure future good government in that 
country. One part of the measure of 179] 
was to establish an assembly, which should 
partly consist of hereditary members, and 


partly of members elected for life by the | 


Government. Another part of the measure 
was, the separation of the provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada, with the inten- 
tion of making Upper Canada more com- 
pletely English, and a resort for those 
emigrants who flocked thither in great 
numbers, while the lower province was 


left to become more gradually a country of | 
a mixed proportion of French and British | 


subjects. I willnot at present touch upon 
the latter of these two provisions, but | 
will take the liberty of saying a few words 
with respect to the former. It seems to 
me that it was intended 
Canada a general resemblance to the 
British constitution, which | think impos- 
sible in any colony. It is not in the 
power of any one—as the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath argued last year, and, 
as I think, was very generally admitted— 
it is not in the power of any one to estab- 
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into our | 
| be appointed; and that there should not 


North | 
American provinces, care was taken to | 
separate Canada from the appearance of | 
resistance to the British Crown, and to | 
for all appointments that might be made 


of things is agreed to by all parties. 
| Assembly, on the one hand, complains 


to establish in | 
| when he was Secretary of State for the 
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lish in Canada an assembly which should 
have that moral influence which properly 
belonged to the House of Lords in this 
country; because there is no class of 
persons who can naturally be pointed out 
as an hereditary aristocracy in that 
country, and it would be difficult to select 
for life any persons whom the rest of the 
community would generally acknowledge 
to be worthy of that great honour. It is 
hardly possible that in the natural course 
of events the different governors who have 
been sent from this country should not 
take different views of the nature of their 
duties, and of the persons who were fit to 


come to be in the end a very great diffi- 


an assembly thus created, without any 
settled system, as there would be no au- 
thority like that of the King acting through 
his ministers, which should be responsible 


The evil consequences of the present state 


The 


very much of the existence of the Legisla- 
tive Council. The petition presented to 
Parliament last year, and which was sent 
to the Under Secretary for the Colonies 
from the Constitutional Association, de« 
clared that the power was a very danger- 
ous one: that it had not altogether been 
properly executed; and that there ought 
to be some new check, in order to obtain 
a proper aud due selection of the legisla- 
tive councillors. So far, 1 believe, I may 
conclude that there is some fault or some 
defect in the constitution of the Legislative 
Council; but this is not the only subject 
on which immediate remonstrances have 
been which have 
existed for a long time. On the contrary, 
there are many subjects of dispute, with 


made, or on contests 


respect to the nomination of judges, with 
respect to the disposal of the public 
money, with respect to the prosecution of 
certain persons who were detaulters, and 


ivarious other subjects, which, after con- 


tinuing for eight years, were stll subjects 
of dispute in the provinces. These mate 
ters had been referred by Mr. Huskisson, 


Colonies, to the consideration of a Select 
Committee of this House; and among the 
papers printed by the order of the House, 
there is a minute of the Earl of Aberdeen, 
which was drawn up by him when he was 
Colonial Secretary, in which the question 
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is treated with very and 
moderation, and quite to demonstration. 
It shows, that with respect to all the sub- 
jects, with the exception of one, which I 
shall mention presently, which were 
brought before the Committee of 1828, 
the remedies provided by the Government 
of this country were not only fully that 
which the Canada Committee recom- 
mended, but went beyond the propositions 
made by the Committee. I will mention 
an instance of this, and it is a very strong 
instance. The Canada Committee 
commended that a certain duty, which 
was imposed by the Act of 1774, should be 
appropriated by the House of Assembly 
itself as soon as that House of Assembly 
should make permanent provision for the 
support of the judges, and for the support 
of a certain number of officers of the 
civil government. The Government of | 
this country went beyond that proposal, 
and by the Act of 1831 they repealed, 
simply and at once, the provisions of the | 
Act of 1774, as far as it left the appro- 
priation to the Lords of the Treasury of 
this country, and left it freely and fully 

the House of Assembly to appropriate the 
funds arising from these duties. It did | 
not follow that because the Government 
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gre at calmness 


re- 





and the Legislature of this country dealt 
this fair and full concession to the House 
of Assembly, that they should be eh 
to make a proper return, by acceding 


to 
what the Committee of is 28 considered | 
an indispensab le preliminary. On the | 
contrary, they have not hitherto, and, | 
think, as I shall hereafter show, they do 
not seem disposed now to make any such | 
provision. ‘There was one recommenda- | 
tion of the Committee which referred to 
the judges, with respect to whom it was 
by the Committee proposed that they | 
should be independent as far as their) 
salaries were concerned, but that they 
should be removeable at the pleasure of | 
the Crown. An Act was proposed by 
Lord Ripon to the effect that the judges 
should not only have permanent salaries, 
but that they should hold their offices 
during good behaviour. The House of | 
Assembly, in return for this, introduce dj 
into that Bill, clauses by which they made | 
all the officers of the colony, not excepting | 
the governor himself, subject to a tribunal 
appointed in the manner then pointed out. 
Thus they met the concessions largely and | 
freely made by the Government. of this | 
country. These proceedings continued ; | 
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‘the government 


| lost. 
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contests pou various polls were ratsed 
from time to time until, in 1833, a supply 
bill with many conditions 
tacked to the several items of it, declaring 
that certain persons should have salaries 
for such offices, providing, at the same 
time, that they should not hold any othe: 
office, and various conditions of this kind, 
in consequence of which the supply bill 
was lost. In 1834 the House of Assembly 
passed ninety-two resolutions, which are 
familiar to this House both in their purport 
and their language. In 1833 the House 
of Assembly separated without passing a 
supply bill, in consequence of Lord Ayl- 
mer refusing to sanetion their votes for 
the contingent expenses. In 1835 Com- 
missioners were sent out from this country, 
in order to investigate the whole of the sub- 


was passed, 


ject matter in dispute, and that they might 


make a report to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, by which his Majesty should be in- 
formed of the whole of the matter in dis- 

pute, to be able to judge how far it might 
be safe or p riactic rable to comply with the 
demands of the House of Asse mbly, It is 
very satisfactory tome that the Commis- 
sion which was appointed took full time 
to enter into every topic connected with 
the propositions made to this country, 1 
think that, whatever suffering there may 
have been on the part of those officers of 
who claim, and have a 
right to claim, the protection of the British 
Crown and the British Parliament to defray 
the sums owing to them,—TI think, what- 
ever public inconvenience may have been 
suffered in consequence of the delay in the 
appointment of that Commission, yet the 
inestimable advantages derived from it— 


| that we do not now proceed without the 


fullest and fairest inquiry, and that every 
subject has been carefally looked into— 
fully compensate for the time that has been 
After four years and a half no 
supply has been voted; and we have come 
at last to this decisive question, whether 
or not we can grant some or all of the de- 
mands of the House of Assembly, without 
which no supply can in any case be looked 
to? It isa great advantage, I think, that 
we do not appear to proceed in haste or 
passion, or in ignorance, and that every 
‘light which can be thrown on_ the 


| subject has been thrown upon it—that 
| everything that could be fairly granted to 


| the demands of the House of Assembly has 
been previously granted—that there is now 
but one question for this House to con- 
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siuler, whether or not we shall 


alter the constitution of 1794, 
itin amanner which | shall 
show is inconsistent with the 
the mother country 
whether we shail interpose, as 
necessity, and a case of el arly and fully 
proved necessity, to protect th 
itself from disturbance, and to rescue the 
honour of British Crown from that 
which I consider a stain npon it—of leav- 
ing the subjects of the Crown unprotecte 

, -h they have been en- 


ind to alter 

alterw 
relations of 
colont 


and the 3° Or 


In aca: ol 
coiony 


the 


In a situation in whit 


couraged and even directed by the eovern- 


ment to ves 


place thems 
‘ 


the question is sufliciently proved by the 
amendment which the hon. Member (Mir. 
Leader) means to propose. He a not 
say, neither do those who agree with him 


say, “ Let not Parliament interfere, all 
the colony to 
coerce the as 
interfere with the “impel . il p irliament ;” 
but what he says is this, ‘It is necessary 
tointerfere ; it is necessary that you should 
consider former acts of Parliament; it is 
necessary that you should repeal those acts 
and adopt another constitution.” To this 
question, then I beg leave to call the atten- 
tion of the House,and I will only doso gene- 
rally, because really, though I have been 
long conversant with the subject, | am not 
able to enter at length into every statement 
of the demands of the House of Assembly. 
But Tam sure that my learned Friend who 
sits near me (Sir G. Grey) will be abie to 
give any details that may be necessary 
I will go shortly and generally into the 
questions upon which the House of As- 
sembly make = demand, and I will 


continue its course, Go not 


sembly cof the colony, do not 


ards 
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} 
proceca fo g 
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' fit, they 


| be a collis 


state the reasons why I think it impossible, | 
; not merely to oa the King’s authority, but 


for us to grant those demands, and the 


course which I propose to take on this | 


subject. The first demand of the 
sembly is, that the legislative council hav- 
ing hitherto been nominated by the Crown, 
shall for the future be an elective as- 
sembly. 
council shall be a responsible council, 
similar to the cabinet in this 
Another is, that the law of tenures shall 
be changed without respecting the rights 
acquired under an Act passed by the 
British Parliament ; and the fourth is, that 
the land company shall be abolished, with 
a similar disregard of the rights acquired 
under the same Act. With respect to the 
proposition of making the legislative 
council elective, the effect of it in the pre- 


As- | 


The next is, that the executive | 
| with impunity. Tf the 
country. | 
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( ole ny 


of the 


second ass nyt iV { 


must be to makea 
xactly resembling that 
sent exists. ‘There could be 
Report of the Com- 
who has 
subiect seems to have come 

conclusion—that the second 
Assembly would be but an echo of the 
first Assembly, and would try to enforce all 
s. It is proposed in the next 
he executive council should be 
made to resemble the ministry tn this coun- 
try. | hold this proy osition to be entirely 
| the relations between 


which at pre 
no doubt, from the 
missioners—and every 
spoken on the 


one 


to the same 


tible with 


eon country and the colony. 
They itions between the mother country 
und the colony ré pi that his Vii yesty 


should be represented not by a person re- 
moveable by the House of Asse mbly, but 
rovernor sent out by the King, 
responsible to the King and responsible to 
the Parliament of Great Britain. This was 
the necessary constitution of a colony; 

not these relations exist- 
country and the 


ind if you have 
Pe ' i 
ing between the mother 


colony you will soon have an end to the 
relations altogether. Then, again, if the 
executive council were made responsible 


as the ministers of this cot intry, of course 
the governor must act according to their 
advice. If the Assembly do not trust 
those minist if they do not think them 
must be removed, and others put 
in their places. The person sent out by 
the kine as sovernor, and those ministers 
in whom the assembly confided, might 
differ in op inion, and there at once would 
ion between the measures of the 
King and the conduct of the tepresenta- 
tives of the mete But this proposition 


would tend n rely to prodi ice disputes, 


+ 


authorities 
authority 


it would tend to introduce 

totally incompatible with the 
which the King seems to have over every 
colony. ‘There is an obligation, for ins 
stance, on the Government of this country, 
to prevent any British subject being injured 
council 
ointed through the influence of the 
House of Assembly the consequence would 
be that the Ministers thus appointed must 
carry into effect the acts of the Assembly, 
deprive persons of land or other 
possessions, though holding them under 
the laws of this country, and by virtue of 
an Act of Parliament. Let it 
sidered, that these measures must be car- 
ried into eflect not merely by the forces of 


executive 


be ap} 


and must 


be con- 
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the colony, not merely by the Assembly, 
but in the King’s name, and by means of 
the King’s forces in that colony. Let me 
suppose this case, that the King sends 
out certain orders to the governor in con- 
formity with the existing laws, The law 
in the mean time is changed by the As- 
sembly, and the consequence might be 
that the King’s troops would be obliged, | 
in obedience to the orders of the minis- | 
ters of the Assembly, to carry into} 
effect those orders in Gefiance of an Act of | 
Parliament, and tending, perhaps, to the 
injury and destruction of the King’s sub- 
jects holding property according to law. 
It may be maintained that there is justice 
in the attempt to give an executive to the 
colony which should be responsible to the 
Assembly in the same manner that the 
Ministers in this country are responsible to 
this House, That part of the constitution 
which requires that the Ministers of the 
Crown shall be responsible to Parliament, 
and shall be removable if they do not ob- 
tain the confidence of Parliament, is a con- 
dition which exists in an imperial legis- 
lature, and in an imperial legislature only. 
It is a condition which cannot be carried 
into effect in a colony—it is a condition 
which can only exist in one place, namely, 
the seat of empire. Otherwise we should 
have separate independent powers exist- 
ing not only in Great Britain, but in every 
separate colony. In such a case the 
Government would be unable to carry its 
measures or wishes into effect, and each 
colony would, in effect, be an independent 
state, with this singular anomaly, that the 
executive chief nominated by the King of 
England, and the troops and forces of the 
King of England, might be employed to 
carry the orders of the House of Assembly 
into effect. This is, therefore, a condition 
which it is impossible to have consistently 
with the relations between the mother 
country and the colony. With respect to 
the other points of the tenures and the 
Land Company, in looking through the 
measures of the House of Assembly I do 
not find that they made any laws upon 
this subject; on the contrary, they seem 
to infer that these Acts of the British Par- 
liament were Acts of usurpation altogether, 
and that they would be fully justified in 
repealing those Acts, and in acting accord- 
ing to their own discretion with respect to 
any persons who may have acquired pro- 
perty and rights under these Acts. It is 
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neither possible for the Crown or the Par- 
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liament of Great Britain to yield the rights 
of those persons, and after the passing of 
a solemn Act of the Legislature to say that 
those rights shall be disregarded and set at 
nought, because they do not agree with 
the views of the House of Assembly. And 
as far as I can conceive, the only remedy 
that is left, according to the views of the 
House of Assembly, is for the British Par. 
liament to vote compensation to such per- 
sons, and to provide for them out of the 
funds of this country. This is the resource 
left to us—a resource worse than that 
which we were compelled to accept from 
another of our American colonies after a 
most disastrous war. I feel assured that 
this House will think that they are jus- 
tified in taking under their protection 
those persons who have suffered in conse- 
quence of Acts passed by this and by the 
other House of Parliament, If the House 
were to concur in the views of the House 
of Assembly, taken as a whole, what 
would be the consequence? Canada 
would cease to be a colony, and would be 
regulated by an authority there indepen. 
dent and subversive of the power of the 
British Crown, and having all the incon- 
venience of a colony with none of its ade 
vantages. But there would be this 
anomaly also: if Canada were really in- 
dependent, if any subject of Great Britain 
were wronged there, the King of Great 
Britain, as in the case of any other foreign 
power, could interfere to see that the 
wrong was redressed; but according to 
the demands of the House of Assembly, 
if a subject of the King of Great Britain 
were wronged on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, the King of Great Britain 
would not have the power to interfere, 
which he would have if the wrong had 
been committed on the banks of the Da- 
nube and the Bosphorus. I ask Gentle- 
men to consider what will be the effect of 
these propositions of the House of As- 
sembly? One objection is stated by the 
Commissioners, and stated for a reason 
which I think all sufficient in the present 
state of the colonies, to prevent our ac- 
ceding to the demand for an elective 
Legislative Council. With respect to a 
Legislative Council, they state that there 
is no reason with respect to the abstract 
consideration why there should not be an 
effective Legislative Council in the colony 
as well as one nominated by the Crown; 
but in the present condition of Canada, 
they cannot imagine a state of circum 
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stances,—they cannot imagine a body of 
constituents of such a nature, so dif- 
ferent from the body which constitutes 
the present House of ‘Assembly, as to have 
an independent assembly appointed in the 
manner of an election, and not by the 
nomination of the Crown. But they state 


that, whatever may be the result come to | 
upon abstract speculation, that this is not | 
the case of | 
Canada is such, that if you yield to a 
demands a great portion of the King’s | 
| come forward last year and demanded of 


the case in Canada; that 


subjects, namely, those of British Jesend. 


will be excluded altogether from a voice | 


and representation in the two assemblies ; 


that that portion, consisting of 120,000 of | 


our fellow-subjects, persons of consider- 
able wealth and intelligence, and who 


are engaged principally in commercial | 
pursuits, would consider themselves so far | 


abandoned, so far unprotected, that it was 
not likely ‘that the peace of the colony 
would be preserved, but that they would 
oppose and resist the Government as a 
Government from which they could ex- 
pect no security for life and property. 
They concluded that whatever might be 
the result of speculation on this subject, 
and though their views, as far as regarded 
them individually, were in many respects 
dissimilar, yet they all agreed in this, that 
in the present state of the colony it would 
not be possible, with security to the sub- 
ject and tranquillity to the colony, to grant 
the demands that were made. I consider 
—these Commissioners having, as I stated 
in many respects entertained dissimilar 
views upoh many questions that came be- 
fore them—lI consider that there must have 
been a very strong impression that the 
present state of the colony was such that 
it would be unwise and unsafe to intro- 
duce an elective council into that colony. 
Ithink that the report of the Commis- 
sioners affords sufficient reasons for the 
Opinions to which they have come. Hav- 
ing thus stated why, in the opinion of his 
Majesty’s Government, it is impossible to 
yield to the demands which have been 
made by the representative assembly of 
Lower Canada, I shall now proceed to 
state the views which we have taken of 
the whole case, and of the remedy by 
which we propose to put an end to the 
difficulties which have arisen in conse- 
quence of these occurrences. ‘The first 
difficulty is the payment of the judges and 
of the king’s officers in the colony. When 
it is recollected that it is now four years 
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and a half since the judges have received 
their salaries, during which period they 
have been left entirely to their own re- 
sources for support, the House will, I think, 
consider that it is high time for us to come 
forward and interpose the authority of 
Parliament in their behalf and rescue those 
officers from the state of distress which 
must necessarily result from a protracted 
continuance of this state of things. Had 
we followed the advice of the Commis- 
sioners upon this subject, we should have 


Canada. 


Parliament the means of paying the arrears 
justly due to these officers; but it was 
thought that as some misunderstandings 
ap peared to exist between the Assembly 
of Lower Canada and Lord Glenelg, it 
would be desirable to give them an op- 
portunity to re-consider the subject once 
more, and wait to see if they still persisted 
in refusing these payments. With regard 
to the propriety of the proceeding which I 
am about to recommend, I apprehend that 
it is undoubtedly in the power of the im- 
perial Parliament to interfere in colonial 
affairs, whether in legislative matters or in 
supply, when a pressing occasion occurs 
for so doing. In legislative matters we had 
recently an instance in regard to Jamaica, 
where we interposed our authority to con- 
tinue an act of great importance, which 
the colonial legislature had omitted to 
pass within the proper period. In matters 
of supply, aiso, I have as little doubt that 
in cases of great necessity it is in the power 
of Parliament to employ all the means in 
its hands to appropriate the proceeds of 
the taxes raised in a colony to certain 
public services in a colony to ‘which they 
are under ordinary circumstances applied. 
This principle was admitted at the bar of 
the House of Commons by Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, who in regard to the Assembly 
of New York, was asked, whether, if a 
colony were altogether to refuse supplies, 
the imperial Parliament could interfere, 
and he replied that ‘‘ he could not con- 
ceive such a case to occur, though they 
had in some cases refused to grant per- 
manent salaries to the officers of Govern- 
ment, and he thought very wisely so.” He 
was then asked again, ‘ whether in cases 
where interference was justifiable, the 
right of interfering ought not to be in the 
Parliament of Great Britain?” To which 
he replied, “ that he would have no objec- 
tion to it, provided the power were only 
used for the use and good of the colony 
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itself.” Now 
justness of which L fully concur; for if we 
were to attempt to order the appropriation 
of the funds raised in the colonies to the 
use of the mother country, it appears to 
me clearly that we should be far over- 
stepping our province and our authority. 
What I propose, however, to-night is 
simply to apply a certain portion of the 
revenues of Lower Canada to the payment 
of such items as the Representative As- 
sembly have alieady agreed to in their 
votes of supply in the year 1833. 
total amount is 148,000/., and my purpose 
is only to order the payment of that sum 
for those purposes which the Assembly has 
already admitted, and not for any which 
in 1832 it may have refused to agree to. 
The next consideration is the manner in 
which the government of the province is to 
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this is a limitation im the 


be carried on in future, and the nature of } 


the legislative council which is to be 
adopted. It is proposed to adopt the re- 
commendation of the Commissioners, that 


judges shall be excluded by law from this 


council, as also all persons guilty of any | 
disgraceful offence; and that no person 
shall be appointed to it until his name has 
been sent over here by the governor of the 
With regard to the principle or 


province, 
predilections upon which persons have 
been selected for appointment to the 
legislative council, 1 believe it has been 
too much the practice to select them 
almost entirely from amongst persons of 
British extraction, who form but a small 
numerical minority in the province, whilst 
the Representative Assembly is composed 
in great part of persons of French extrac- 
tion, who are the majority in point of 
numbers, and whose views and interests in 
many matters are entirely at variance 
with those of the minority, whose feelings 
are represented in the Legislative Council, 
I must say that the manner in which 
governors of this colony have lately acted 
upon the authority vested in them by the 
acts of 1791 in this particular has not 
been judicious and I consider that to select 
the members of the Legislative Council 
alternately, one from the British and then 
one from the French stock, would be far 
preferable, as well as more in accordance 
with the practice in the earlier periods 
after the passing of that Act. Of course 
the governor should take care to appoint 
a person of sound discretion and of 
good character and standing in the 
colony, but at the same time no uns 
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due preference should prevail in fa- 
vour of Ove particular class to the exclusion 
of others, keeping up and fermenting a 
perpetual opposition and jealousy the 
minority acting in every case against the 
wishes of the majority. i think by thus 
adopting many persons who had no hope 
of appointment hitherto, and by excluding 
all persons of doubtful character, and 
especially those who have been public 
defaulters, we shall go a great way to- 
wards effecting a reconciliation of differ. 
ences upon this point. ‘This, however, 
| should of course be left as a matter of 
| discretion, and not as a positive rule. In 
| the ext place, with regard to the com- 
| position of the Executive Council, I propose 
| that there should not be more than two or 
| three official persons in that Council, and 
| that 





ot the Council should be 
selected from the Legislative Council and 
|the General Assembly. It is proposed 
also that they should not enter into the 
| discussion of any subject not immediately 
| connected with the province except upon 
advice of the Governor. | propose further 
|that the Governor shall be at liberty to 
| act contrary to the advice of the Executive 
| Council if he think proper, but that on so 
| doing he should make a minute of the 
| occurrence. By this means, whilst we give 
the members of the Executive Council a 
proper Cegree of control in the affairs of 
the government of the colony, we also 
leave the Governor a discretionary power 
to act by himself when he conceives the 
duty of hisothce and his generalinstructions 
require it. The next question to which I 
have to allude is the North American Land 
Company. ‘This association, I believe, has 
been of great use to the colony ; many 
settlers have obtained advantages from it 
which they could not have hoped for, either 
from the Government or from their own 
individual exertions and resources. I see 
no reason to differ from the resolution of 
the Commissioners in respect to this point. 
No doubt the Land Company might ac- 
quire possession of a greater extent of land 
than it would be judicious to allow it to 
possess but a provision might, without 
much difficulty, be framed to restrain this. 
The Assembly, it appears, pretend that 
the act of 1791 gives them the supreme 
control over all the wild land of the pro- 
vince—a pretence which I cannot agree to, 
as the Crown has never parted with its right 
to grant charters for the purposes of 
planting or clearing as it may think fit. 


i 
the rest 
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Another subject upon which much com- 
plaint has been made is the Act passed in 
this country in reference to tenures. This 
Act is complained of upon two grounds — 
first, that it was originally fr: — in 
rance of the tenures of the colony; and, 
secondly, that it does not sent le a means 
of voluntary commutation. The Com- 
missioners considered both these opinions 
to be well founded, and propose that as 
soon as any Act on the subject shail have 


been passed by the colonial Legislature, 
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Parliament will repeal the above Act. In | 


doing this, however, [ need hardly observe 
that great care sho wid be taken th 
vested rights of individuals under the exist- 
ing system be not prejudiced. Another 
sgepyaint 0 of ane C anadas ag cast the Ac 
of 1791, ( 


Canada, is 


} 
it the 


the emibarrassment w 
arises out of it to the trade between th 
two colonies. A newspaper which [ hold 
in my hand complains that every boat 
which comes from the lower provinces is 


and forced to pay duty, an 
passengers from Great Britain passing by 
this route are also subject to pay certain 
dues of this kind. It comp! 
that the general division of the 
unfair, and, above all, that they have not 
a full vent for their merchandise by the 
St. Lawrence ; for it appe 
upper province, by the Act of 17 
have not the means of communication 
with the sea, and consequently with fo- 
reign parts, without the payment of con- 
siderable duties, while other 
are thrown in the way of the trade 
of Upper Canada in Lower Canada. With 
respect to this and many other questions 
of the like kind I think it highly desirable 
that some satisfactory adjustment of ditfer- 
ence should at least be attempted. At 
present, instead of the two colonies helping 
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; ment ol the two colontk 


, supply to v 
Pi 


ains further, | 
duties is | 
| Assembly, instead of 
i the 
important 
9], they } 


mpediments | 


and strengthening one another, they seem | 


to be a mutual hindrance and mutually 
injurious toeach other's commerce. With 
a view to the adjustment of these differ- 
ences it is proposed, with the assent of the 
Legislatures of the two provinces, that a 
joint Committee should be appointed, to 
sit at Montreal, and which Committee 
should be composed in the following man- 
ner, namely, of four members of the Legis- 

lative Councils of each province, and. of 
eight members of each Representative 
Assembly, making twenty-four persons in 
all, who should have the power to prepare 
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Putting these few items, therefore, out of 
the question, the Assembly would still 
| to dispose of the greater portion of 
the revenue of the province for purposes of 
improvement, as the formation of 
In this situation, without any 
without any debt, and while 
revenue is raised by means of 
h the Assem- 
apply as it thinks proper to 
internal ‘ace nts, and necessary ex- 
penses, the Canadas enjoy as desirable a 
state of thing ZS 
With respect to any injuries or disadvan- 
tages which the Canadians allege to be in- 
flicted by the law, Leanonly say that theydo 
not appear in any of the petitions before 
us. That the House of Assembly should 
be entirely elected by the Canadians, that 
the Executive Government should be 
nominated by the Crown, but with certain 
conditions and securities, and that the 
House of Assembly should come to some 
arrangement with the upper province on 
the subject of trade and other international 
matters; such are the general propositions 
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which we desire to submit with a view to 
bringing these complaints to an adjust- 
ment. With respect to the wild lands, 


they are, as I said before, in the hands of 


the Crown. The rule now is, not to make 
the same improvident grants as formerly, 
but to sell the land at a fair price; the 
House of Assembly having the general 
control of the revenue, leaving only to the 
Executive such superintendence in matters 
of detail which is usual both in the mother 
country and in the colonies. According 
to this view of the case, I think it can 
hardly be denied that these colonies are in 
the enjoyment of as great a portion of politi- 
cal freedom, and of personal immunity from 
oppression, and of as great power to make 
wholesome laws, as any persons at home. 
They certainly do not possess some pri- 
vileges in the imperial government of the 
colony, which it is not in their nature, as 
colonists, to enjoy. At the same time, 
however, it should be borne in mind that 
they are exempt from the payment of 
taxes which we have to pay. ‘Their taxes, 
on the contrary, are exceedingly light, and 
their means of internal improvement very 
great and very promising. Such is the 
condition of these colonies, and such will 
be their prospects if they accept the pro- 
positions which [ have now brought for- 
ward. If, however, they take an unfa- 
vourable view of these proposals—if they 
persist in maintaining that it is absolutely 
necessary that there should be an elective 
Legislative Council and an Executive 
Council subservient to the Representative 
Assembly, then it must very shortly come 
to this, that they should also have a go- 
vernor of their own nomination, for none 
other would do their bidding. If this be 
the proposition of the Assembly of Lower 
Canada, it is in another form nothing else 
than demanding the total independence 
of the colonies from the mother country. 
This is a demand which, if it be persisted 
in, must drive Parliament to the necessity 
of saying, whether there is any other form 
of colonial constitution under which the 
Canadas can be governed than that em- 
bodied in the Act of 1791. But to these 
addresses, by which the dignity of Parlia- 
ment and of the country is impaired, and 
by adopting which we should be made 
responsible for acts in which we do not 
concur, and which we do not think desir- 
able, I cannot agree. I however, do not 
suppose that these colonies will persist in 
their demands; but if they do still hold 
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out, we have not the means of carrying 
on the government of them here in conti- 
nual resistance to their Assemblies. I do 
not propose to do away with the constitu- 
tion of 1791; but if the colonists are de- 
sirous of retaining that constitution, and 
will agree to carry it on in the fairest way, 
that constitution may be so carried on by 
the steps we are about to propose. I do 
not think that we could carry on the 
government of the colony without the 
Legislative Council; and I wish to have 
the advice of Parliament on the subject, 
whether we should yield to demands which 
we consider would amount to the aban- 
donment of the colony altogether, or whe- 
ther we shall adopt the course I now pro- 
pose, by which 1 hope to induce the 
colonists to re-consider the whole matter 
in dispute, and see whether those disputes 
had not arisen in a great part out of feelings 
of irritation consequent upon former dis- 
putes, and to offer such practicable mea- 
sures as may induce them to abandon 
the greater number of those complaints. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving the 
first of the following Resolutions :— 


“ 1, That since the 31st day of October, in 
the year 1832, no provision has been made 
by the Legislature of the province of Lower 
Canada, for defraying the charges of the ad- 
ministration of justice, and for the support of 
the civil government, within the said province, 
and that there will, on the 10th day of April 
now next ensuing, be required for defraying in 
full the charges aforesaid to that day, the sum 
of 142,160/. 14s. 6d. 

“ 2, That at a Session of the Legislature of 
Lower Canada, holden at the city of Quebec, 
in the said province, in the months of Sep- 
tember and October, 1836, the Governor of 
the said province, in compliance with his Ma- 
jesty’s commands, recommended to the atten- 
tion of the House of Assembly thereof, the 
estimates for the current year, and also the 
accounts, showing the arrears due in respect of 
the civil government, and signified to the said 
House his Majesty’s confidence that they would 
accede to the application which he had been 
commanded to renew, for payment of the 
arrears due on account of the public service, 
and for the funds necessary to carry on the 
civil government of the province. 

“ 3. That the said House of Assembly, on 
the 3d day of October, 1836, by an address to 
the Governor of the said province, declined to 
vote a supply for the purposes aforesaid, and 
by the said address, after referring to a former 
address of the said House to the Governor of 
the said province, declared that the said House 
House persisted, amongst other things, in the 
demand of an elective Legislative Council, 
and in demanding the repeal of a certain Act 
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passed by the Parliament of the United King- 


dom in favour of the North American Land 
Company ; and by the said address, the said 
House of Assembly further adverted to the 
demand made by that [louse of the free 
exercise of its control over all the branches 
of the Executive Government; and by the 
said address, the said House of Assembly 
further declared, that it was incumbent on 
them, in the present conjuncture, to adjourn 
their deliberations until his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should, by its acts, especially by ren- 
dering the second branch of the Le 
conformable to the wishes and wants of the 
people, have commenced the great work of 


gislature 


justice and reform, and created a confidence, | 


which alone could crown it with success. 

“© 4, That in the existing state of Lower 
Canada, it is unadvisable to make the Le- 
gislative Council of that province an elective 
body; but that it is expedient that measures 


be adopted for securing to that branch of | 
the Legislature a greater degree of public} 


confidence. 

“5, That while it is expedient to improve 
the composition of the Executive Council in 
Lower Canada, it is unadvisable to subject it 
to the responsibility demanded by the House 
of Assembly of that province. 

“6, That the legal title of the North Ames 
rican Land Company to the land holden by 
the said Company, by virtue of a grant from 
his Majesty, under the public seal of the said 
province, and to the privileges conferred on 


the said company by the Act for that purpose | 
made, in the fourth year of his Majesty’s reign, | 


ought to be maintained inviolate. 

“7, That it is expedient, that so soon as 
provisions shall have been made by law, to 
be passed by the Legislature of the said pro- 
vince of Lower Canada, for the discharge of 
lands therein from feudal dues and services, 
and for removing any doubts as to the inci- 
dents of the tenure of land in fee and com- 
mon soccage in the said province, a certain 
Act made and passed in the sixth year of the 
reign of his late Majesty King George IV., 
commonly called ‘ The Canada Tenures Act,’ 
and so much of another Act passed in the 
third year of his said late Majesty’s reign, 
commonly called * The Canada Trade Act,’ a 


relates to the tenures of land in the said pro- | 
vince, should be repealed, saving nevertheless | 


to all persons all rights in them vested under 
or by virtue of the said recited Acts. 

“8, That for defraying the arrears 
account of the established and 
charges of the administration of justice, and 
of the civil government of the said province, 
it is expedient, that after applying for that 
purpose such balance as shall, on the said 
10th day of April, 1 
the Receiver-General of the said province, 
arising from his Majesty’s hereditary, terri- 
torial, and casual revenue, the Governor of the 
said province be empowered to issue from 
and out of any other part of his Majesty’s 
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revenues, in the hands of the Receiver-Ge- 
neral of the said province, such further 
sums as shall be necessary to effect the 
payment of the beforeementioned sum of 
142,160/. 14s. 6d. 

69, That i€ 1s exped ient that his Majesty 
be authorised to place at the disposal of the 
Legislature of the said pi shes the net pro- 
ceeds Majesty’s hereditary, territorial, 
and casual rev within the same, 
in case the said Legislature shall fit to 
Majesty a civil list for defraying 
necessary charges of the administration 
and for the maintenance and une 
certain of the prins 

rnment of the 


ot his 
enue arising 
] see 
grant to his 
the 
of | 


ustice 


? 


avoidable penses of 


omcet 

said provinces 

10. That great had heen 
by his Majesty’s subjects inhabiting 
yvinces of Lower Canada and Upper 
the want of some adequate 
means for regulating and adjusting questions 
respecting the trade and commerce of the said 
pro vinces, and divers other questions, wherein 
the said provinces have a common interest; 
and it is expedient that the Legislature of 
the said provinces respectively be authorised 
to make provision for the joint regulation 
and adjustment of such their common in- 
terest.’’ 


Mr. Leader: It is my intention to op- 
pose the resolutions proposed by the noble 
Lord, if the usage of the House permit. 
{f the noble Lord in rising to bring forward 
the subject were under the necessity of 
the indulgence of the House, I 
must also claim similar indulgence, not 
only on account of illness, but on account 
of the vast importance of the question. 
The interests of a nation—the interests of 
a large and gallant body of fellow-sub- 
jects—depend on the vote which the 
House may come to on the resolutions 
proposed by the noble Lord. The resolu- 
tions were of vital importance, not only to 
the colony, but to this country, and any 


inconvenience 
sustained 
the pre 
Can id 


la, from 


| one much more competent than myself to 
s| discuss the merits of the question must 


approach it with some degree of awe. 
The noble Lord said he brought forward 
resolutions with considerable reluc- 


pression. ‘The noble Lord represented a 
liberal constituency, and was the leader 
liberal Government, and he must 
therefore have felt reluctance in bringing 
forward the most arbitrary measure that 
had ever been proposed to that House. It 
in short, a Coercion Bill. The noble 
Lord admitted that colonial assemblies were 
often in the right at the commencement, 
when they complained of grievances and 
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claimed redress; but it also often hap- 
pened that these colonies ended their 
claims by forming themselves into com- 
monwealths. The Assembly of Lower 
Canada had commenced with the first 
mode of proceeding ; but unless their just 
demands were conceded, they would not 
form themselves into a wamnniedth. but 
throw themselves into the arms of a neigh- 
bouring republic. I differ from the noble 
Lord relative to the of the Act 
passed in 1828; and he will find on re- 
ferring to it, that the report of his own 
Commissioners is equivocal on that point. 
The noble Lord had told us, that the 
Legislature has hitherto abstained from 
interfering with the steps taken by the 
House of “Assembly. But what had caused 
that conduct but the course pursued for 
the last twenty years by a nominated coun- 
cil against the wishes of the Canadian peo- 
ple, ‘and sustained by the bad policy of 
the Colonial-office? The noble Lord says 
if the Legislative Council were made elec- 
tive, the interests of the people would 
predominate. What an objection to come 
from the noble Lord! The people of Ca- 
nada say, in order that all legislation may 
not be impeded, there is an absolute ne- 


effects 


cessity that the Legislative Council should 
be reformed ; and the noble Lord proposes, 
by way of remedy, not that the Legislative 
Council should be so reformed as to act in 


harmony with the other estates, but that 
the House of Assembly, and the great 
body of the people should be made to 
conform to the vicious principles and prac- 
tice of the Executive Council. The noble 
Lord says, it would be inexpedient to re- 
peal the Act by which the North Ameri- 
can Land Company hold their tenures, 


Now that very Act is one great subject of 


complaint. The people of Canada say, 
that the Tenure Acts and other Acts of a 
similar description, ought never to have 
passed the Imperial Parliament, and con- 
tend that so long as they have a Constitu- 
tion and National Assemblies of their own, 
the Imperial Parliament ought not to in- 
terfere with their concerns. The noble 
Lord:said, if the Legislature of this coun- 
try supported the resolutions, the people 
of Canada would be placed in a most en- 
viable position; but the noble Lord forgets 
one point; he forgets that if these resolu. 
tions are passed, the independence of the 
Canadian Assembly is annihilated ; 
forgets that the people are deprived of 
their constitutional rights. That would 
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be the result of the resolutions. That would 
be the enviable position in which the peo- 
ple of Canada would be placed. Now, | 
would ask the noble Lord whether he js 
prepared to deprive that Colonial Assem- 

bly of the rights with which it is intrusted 
for the benetit of the people—is he pre- 
pared to deprive that Assembly of their 
control over their finances, of their coen- 
trol over the executive, and to tax the 
Canadian people without the consent of 
the National Legislature? That was th 

course pursued towards the North Ame- 
rican Colonies. That was the cause of 
their separation from the mother country ; 
and, with such an example before your 
eyes, will you persevere in such uncon- 
stitutional and arbitrary measures. Is there 
not an Act passed by the Imperial Legis- 
lature, which declares that the colonies of 
Upper and Lower Canada shall not be 
taxed but by their own Legislatures? And 
are not the resolutions of the noble Lord 
direetly opposed to this principle? The 
noble Lord proposes that the House of 
Assembly shall pay certain arrears, They 
refuse to pay unless on certain conditions 
—these conditions are not complied with, 
and yet the noble Lord steps in between 
the parties—the Assembly and the Execu- 
tive—and, in the most unconstitutional 
and arbitrary manner, endeavours to tax 
the colonies. If such a system is to be 
carried into effect, the constitution of Ca- 
nada is a mere paper parchment, and the 
Assembly nothing more than a debating 
club. I “therefore contend that so long as 
the Canadian people have a constitutional 
assembly of their own, it is beyond the 
right of this House to interfere with their 
concerns, or make any change in their 
financial affairs. The Commissioners had 
some feelings of this sort. What are their 
words >—‘* That such a measure would be 
less objectionable than any interference 
with the privileges of the Canadian Legis- 
lature or any tampering with the princi- 
ples of the Constitution granted in 1791.” 
The noble Lord said he was sorry there 
was no choice left but to adopt the latter 
course. And what would that amount to 
but to send troops to the country, and pro- 
voke the people by threats and the fear of 
slavery? Such was not a constitutional 
course of proceeding, and so long as the 
colonies had a Legislature of their own, 
this country had no right to tamper or 
interfere with the privileges of the people, 
or render null and yoid that power which 
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you have intrusted to the Legislative As- 
sembly. Now, this dnaatiolaets ry and 
ehionaativesionsl resolution—and he was 
not surprised when he read it—this uncon- 
stitutional resolution is founded on the re- 
port ofthe Commissioners, and is in ac- 
cordance with the policy of the Colonial- 
office at all times. | do not confine my 
remarks to this or that side Hous 
it isin accordance with that policy towards 
our colonies, which, for many years, h 
been most arbitrary, and which still 
mains unaltered. { heard the 


» 7 
of the 


resolutio is 
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and the speech of the noble Lord wink | 
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1% 
nemner 


Parliament, 


sincere regret, because th 
satisfactory to the Colonial 

nor to the people of the try, whom 
they would exasperate in the hig! 
gree. The grievances of the coiony are, 
unfortunately, too well known, and it 
would only be a waste of the time and 
patience of the House to enumerate them. 
They have existed for more than forty 
years. In 1791, when a change was 
made in the constitution of the colony, 


Vw it! be 


coun 


1 
est de- 


it was said by many it would not work | 


well, and the vital error and defect was 


the nominated Legislative Council. The | 


prediction has unfortunately proved too 
true. The Constitution has not worked 
well. For twenty years a contest has been 
carried on between the nominated Council 
and the ' 
legislation stopped. And what does the 
noble Lord A ye se to supply fora remedy ? 
The noble Lord comes fore ard, 
aremedy, but with a reso 


ot 


and the complaints had continued so long | 


that a Commission was sent out, anda 


sort of report had been made; and he | 


must say of that report that he had never 
seen a more curious, more incomplete, o1 
more disjointed document. ‘To the report 
drawn up and signed by the three Com- 
missioners there are notes 
some by Sir Charles Grey, 
with a part of the report; some by Su 
George Gipps, of a similar character ; and 
there is only one on which they all agree, 
the general attack made on the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath. All agree to that short 
report; and even the secretary was so 
delighted with it that he thou eht proper 
also to sign his name. In that report 
they said little or nothing of the remedy, 
but it was full of threats 
Legislative Assembly, full of 


appe nded ; 


against the 


projects for 


disagreeing 


Legislative Assembly, and all | 


not with | 
leitics to make | 
the people pay without directing his atten- | wl 
tion to their just demands. The grievances | 
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taking away their rights, and with schemes 
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upper House, because in Canada there are 
no elements for an aristocracy — no persons 
of the proper stamp to make a House of 
Lords ; but the Government finding it was 
necessary to make the constitution like 
that of England, created that assembly of 
officers nominated by the Crown. It was 
hardly to be expected that a body thus 
nominated would agree with an assembly 
elected by the people ; and the consequence 
was such as every man expected—the two 
houses did not agree on any one point, and 
all legislation was stopped —the assembly 
was useless, and the colony was deprived 
of the benefit of a Legislature, because it 
had been judged necessary to adopt this 
scheme for a House of Lords. What 
remedy do the Commissioners propose ? 
They do not propose to do away with the 
Legislative Council, or reform it, though 
after forty years experience it had been 
found a failure. They did not propose to 
restore to harmony the Executive, the Legis- 
lative Council, and the House of Assembly, 
but still to keep up and preserve this strange 
and anomalous body. The Commissioners in 
their report admit that there was a want of 
harmony and a hostility shown towards the 
Legislative Council, and that something 
was expected by the people by which the 
Council would be placed more under con- 
trol. Their words are :—‘‘ With these 
signs, therefore, of a continued hostility 
before us, we are disposed to ascribe the 
fact of no formal demand for an elective 
Council having been made before 1833 
simply to the expectation entertained by 
the popular party, that in consequence of 
the recommendations of the Committee of 
1828, very essential alterations in the 
composition of the Council were on the 
point of being effected. An alteration was 
indeed produced in 1832. The judges 
ceased to take any part in its proceedings, 
and thirteen new members, unconnected 
with the Government, were added in the 
course of the year; but that these new 
nominations were unsatisfactory to the 
Assembly, and that the disappointment, 
they felt at the alterations in the Council 
was the cause of their fresh proceedings 
against it, may be inferred from the fact, 
that in the next session of the Legislature 
was voted the first address in which a de- 
mand for an elective Council was put 
forth. We certainly do not think 
that either the recommendation of the 
Committee of 1828, or anything that 
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source, warranted an expectation that the 
Legislative Council was to be made entirely 
to harmonise with the feelings of the 
Assembly ; nevertheless that something of 
the kind was expected by the popular party 
does seem beyond dispute. We’ do not 
feel called on to pronounce an opinion on 





the propriety of the appointments in 
question ; and the less so as they were 
narrowly scanned in the cross-examination 


‘of Mr. Morin, before the Committee of 





subsequently issued from a competent 


1834 ; but we may, we think, venture to 
say, that whilst they satisfied the terms 
of the recommendation made by the Com- 
mittee of 1828, as far as the matter of 
pecuniary independence of the Crown was 
concerned, they scarcely produced an 
alteration in the political character of the 
body to which the new Members were 
aggregated.” The next topic they advert 
to is the contest between the two races. 
That part of the report concludes with the 
remark, that though at first it might 
have been expedient to make some change 
in the constitution of the assemblies, it 
would not be advisable to adopt the prin- 
ciple now. And why? Because it would 
only take the power from one and give it 
to the other—the very argument used by 
Gentlemen opposite when they refused 
Corporate Reform to Ireland. They said 
‘* No! it may be just to give Corporations 
to Ireland, but we will not, by giving 
Corporations to Ireland, create a party 
triumph.”’ It is perfectly surprising that 
Commissioners appointed by a liberal Go- 
vernment should have drawn up such a 
report. It ends by quietly recommending 
that as they cannot agree to make the 
Legislative Council elective, the Constitu- 
tion of Canada should be taken away alto- 
gether, and a Coercion Bill substituted 
for it. Such, Sir, is the argument of the 
Commissioners. But I appeal from the 
Commissioners to this House. Nay, I 
appeal to the noble Lord, and ask him if 
he is prepared to sanction such an argu- 
ment asthat? The Canadians, in a con- 
stitutional manner, ask for the introduc- 
tion of the principle of election into 
the Legislative Council, both as a great 
measure of reform, and as a measure of 
urgency, without which peace cannot be 
restored to Canada. What is the answer 
of the Commissioners? ‘* We cannot 
agree to your request, for it is contrary to 
the unity of Government in the British 
empire. But we have a remedy of our 
own; which is to deprive you of the con- 
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trol over your finances, and to take away 
your Constitution. We cannot consent 
to the introduction of the elective princi- 
ple; for then the Legislative Council will 
not be like the House of Lords.” Sir, let 
it be remembered that in the first instance 
the Legislative Council was but an expe- 
riment. Mr. Pitt said that it was only an 
experiment. What were the words of an- 
other great statesman on the occasion of 
its establishment? The noble Lord told 
us the other night that when he wished 
to seek for large and liberal principles of 
Government, he did not refer to the sys- 
tem of Locke or the technicalities of Black- 
stone. I perfectly agree with the noble 
Lord, that a more powerful advocate of 
liberal principles than Mr. Fox never lived. 
But what did Mr. Fox say on the occa- 
sion to which I have just alluded? In 
the debate on the Quebec Government 
Bill in 1791, Mr. Fox said, ‘ He did not 
advise giving Canada a servile imitation 
of our aristocracy, because we could not 
give them a House of Lords like our own. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer appeared 
to be aware of this, and therefore he had 
recourse to a substitute for hereditary 
nobility. It was, however, he must con- 


tend, a very inadequate substitute ; it was 


a semblance but not a substance. Lords, 
indeed, we might give them, but there was 
no such thing as creating that reverence 
and respect for them on which their dig- 
nity and weight in the view both of the 
popular and monarchical part of the con- 
stitution depended, and which alone could 
give them that power of control and sup- 
port that wasthe object of their institution.” 
The experiment has now been tried for 
above forty years; and the result has shown 
that Mr. Fox was right. It has beena 
complete failure. In a subsequent part 
of the same speech, Mr. Fox said, ‘“ In- 
stead, therefore, of the King naming the 
Council at that distance—in which case 
they had no security that persons of pro- 
perty, and persons fit to be named, would 
be chosen—wishing, as he did, to put the 
freedom and stability of the Constitution 
of Canada on the strongest basis, he pro- 
posed that the Council should be elective” 
So that I now merely propose what the 
noble Lord’s chief authority in political 
matters proposed in 1791. Mr. Fox 
added, ‘* In order to show that his idea of 
an Elective Council was not a new one, 
before the Revolution, more of the coun- 
cils in our colonies were elected by the 
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people than bythe King.” Such were 
Mr. Fox’s views on the subject in 1791. 
He at that time predicted what has since 
happened. We have now the experience 
of forty years to guide us. Is the noble 
Lord prepared to oppose not only the 
opinions of Mr. Fox, but the result of the 
experience of nearly half a century? | 
beg leave to tell him, that if he perseveres 
it will be, in a very short time, impossible 
for his or any other Government to rule 
Canada, except by force of arms. Is 
Engiand likely to derive either honour or 
profit from such a state of things? Re- 
member the consequences of the unholy 
policy pursued towards America. Com- 
pare that policy with the liberal policy 
now pursuing towards Ireland, and deter- 
mine which is the best. Remember that 
Canada has been complaining for these 
thirty years. Remember that there is in 
her neighbourhood a great, flourishing, and 
powerful republic, anxious to assist her. 
Remember that the attachment of Canada 
to England, not weakened at present, can 
be destroyed only by obstinate perseve- 
rance in an unjust course. I appeal to 
every hon. Gentleman who remembers the 
contest with America; I appeal [to every 
man who prefers free institutions to arbi- 
trary rule; and, above all, 1 appeal to 
the hon. Members from Ireland to do 
justice to Canada. In political condition 
Canada may be considered a miniature of 
Ireland. The Irish Members demand juse 
tice for Ireland; I demand justice for 
Canada. Sir, | move as an amendment 
to the noble Lord’s resolution. ‘* That it 
is advisable to make the Legislative Coun- 
cil of that province an Elective Council.” 
Mr. Robinson observed, that the speech 
of the hon. Member for Bridgewater had 
been a complete commentary upon that 
delivered by the noble Lord opposite, who 
had moved the resolutions now under the 
consideration of the House. Everybody, 
however, who was acquainted with the 
policy of the present Government must be 
well aware that the noble Lord must have 
submitted those resolutions for the adop- 
tion of the House with a great deal of re- 
luctance, and that those resolutions never 
would have been brought forward by him 
if he had not felt that every means for the 
conciliation of the Canadian people had 
been completely exhausted. The hon. 
Member for Bridgewater had assumed 
throughout the whole of his speech that 
the House of Assembly were right in all 
2U 
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their demands—that the legislative council 
had been decidedly wrong—that the 
Commissioners had been wrong in their 
views, and that the Government itself had 
acted under error. Now, certainly this 
was a very modest assumption. When 
the hon. Gentleman, on behalf of the 
Canadian people, demanded that the con- 
stitution of 1791 should be maintained, as 
he contended it ought to be maintained in- 
violate, and yet the hon, Gentleman had 
moved an amendment in utter violation of 
that very constitution, because nobody 


could now deny that the constitution of 


1791, which made the House of Assembly 
part of that constitution, expressly provided 
that there should also be a Legislative 
Council nominated by the Crown. The 
hon. Gentleman had quoted the words of 
Mr. Fox on the occasion of the debate on 
the Quebec Government Bill in 1791; he 
would also quote an expression of Mr. 
Fox, used in the same discussion, which 
admitted of a very different construction 
from that contended for by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bridgewater. Mr. Fox never sup- 


posed that either in the colonies or in this 
country there would ever exist such an 
anomaly as the House of Representa- 


tives of the House of Assembly substan- 
tially enjoying the supreme power of the 
state; and what did Mr. Fox say in 179] ? 
In memorable words he laid it down asa 
principle never to be departed from— 
namely, that in every part of the British 
dominions, there ought to be a govern- 
ment in which the monarchical, the aristo- 
cratic, and the democraticprinciple were 
eventually blended, nor, indeed, was there 
any government fit for British subjects to 
live under which did not contain its due 
weight of those three elements of a con- 
stitution. Now, this principle was that 
which he now contended for with refer- 
ence to the present question, and this was 
the point at issue between the hon. Mem. 
ber opposite and the Canadian people, 
and the legislature and government of this 
country. It was true the hon. Member 
had chosen to say, that this was not a dis- 
pute between the Canadians and the 
British people; but he was prepared to 
maintain that the whole of this contention 
was neither more nor less than a dispute 
between the Canadian people, who were 
endeavouring to maintain separate nation- 
ality in Canada, and the British people 
settled there. In support of this proposi- 
tion he would refer to a Canadian journal, 
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the Minerva, the organ of Mr. Papineau’s 
party, the views of which would fully ac- 
count for the very extraordinary demand 
now made upon the government of this 
country, In the Minerva he (Mr. Robin- 
son) found this statement :—** On examin- 
ing with an attentive eye, what is passing 
around us, it is easy to convince ourselves 
that our country is placed in very critical 
circumstances, and that a revolution per- 
haps will be necessary. We have a con- 
stitution to remodel, a nationality to main- 
tain, and these are the objects which at 
present occupy the attention of all 
Canadians. I repeat, that an immediate 
separation from England is the only means 
of preserving our nationality.” Here let 
him remind the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath, who last year had taken occasion 
to deny his (Mr. Robinson’s) assertion, 
that the struggle between the House of 
Assembly and the British nation, or rather 
the British Parliament and Government, 
was this—that they, the House of Assem- 
bly were determined, if possible, to govern 
Canada for and by the Canadian popula- 
tion alone. He spoke of the French 
Canadian population. Now, let the House 
see what the organof Mr. Papineau said 
upon that subject :—‘ Some time hence, 
when emigration shall have made our 
adversaries equal in number to ourselves 
—when they shall have become more 
daring and less jealous, they will deprive 
us of our liberties, or we shall share the 
same fate as our unhappy countrymen in 
a neighbouring district. This is the fate 
that awaits us.” He contended that these 
articles amounted to an open declaration 
that the French Canadians were deter- 
mined to maintain a system of govern- 
ment in that country the effect of which 
would be to preclude the possibility of 
British settlers going out there, in con- 
sequence of the apprehension that the 
necessary consequence of the influx of 
British settlers into Lower Canada would 
be to equalize in the process of time the 
population, and to destroy the preponder- 
ance of the French Canadian party. He 
(Mr. Robinson) begged now to ask the 
British Parliament if that was the course of 
policy in which the Legislature ought to 
concur. This country looked to her 
colonies in North America as furnishing 
an abode and employment for her surplus 
population, and therefore could she permit 
the House of Assembly to say, ‘ You 
shall not send your population here?” 
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No, such would be a course of proceeding 
to which the government of this country 
ought not and could not be expected to 
yield. The hon. Member for Bridgewater 
had forgotten to state, that when the pre- 
sent Government came into office they un- 
dertook to follow up and to adopt the 
system which had been designed by the 
Administration which they succeeded— 
namely, by sending out Commissioners to 
inquire into the state of Lower Canada. 
No objection could be raised to the three 
Commissioners who had been sent ont; 
their characters were such that man 
could pretend to doubt for one moment 
that they had a most anxious and sincere 
desire, if possible, by every reasonable con- 
cession to the Canadians, to redress their 
grievances. Could any honest man who 
looked to the diligence, the assiduity, the 


ho 


anxiety with which those Commissioners , 


had performed their numerous and most 
arduous duties, looking also at the instruc- 
tions given to them by Lord Glenelg, could 
any man—nay, he would even put it to 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
entertain a doubt that the Commissioners 
had not manifested a desire to fulfil those 
instructions, and by so doing to make 
every concession to the French Canadian | 


party that was consistent with the rights | t 


of the British subjects in that colony and | 
the supremacy of the British crown? He 
(Mr. Robinson) felt convinced that the 
Commissioners had come to the recom- 
mendation with which they concluded their 
report only when they found that all their 
hopes of conciliation were destroyed. Did 
the hon. Member for B ridgewater recollect 
that when the Earl of Gosford wrote and 
published his able and most conciliatory 
address tothe House of Assembly, in which 
his Lordship declared that he came charged 
by the King with the duty of inquiring into 
all their grievances—that he was resolved 
so far as depended on him to carry out his 
instructions to their fullest extent, did the 


hon. Gentleman remember that the Earlof | 


Gosford also declared that he would in 
future remove all cause of complaint as to 
the filling up of public offices, and that 
the Canadians should have their full share 
in those public appointments ? In short, 
no man could read the noble Earl's first 
address without being impressed with the 
conviction, first, that the Government had 


sent him on a mission of peace and good- | 


will, and next that the Earl of Gosford was 
a man determined, if possible, to carry | 
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ion their design and intentions into the 


| fullest operation and effect. He thought 
| that last year the hon. and learned Mem- 
‘ber for Bath spoke in terms of eulogy of 
ithe Earl of Gosford. [Mr. Roebuck : Never ; 
‘on the contrary, [always condemned the 
Commission.| He had, then, misunder- 
‘stocd the hon. and learned Member. 
However, it appeared that the Earl of 
Gosford felt it his duty to do justice to 
every class of his Majesty's subjects in the 
colony, and from that moment the French 
Canadians turned round and said he was 
worse than his predecessor, Lord Aylmer. 
He had ever been the advocate of liberal 
principles—his interests were identified 
with those of Canada; but he must deny 
the existence of any identity whatever be- 
teen the state of Canada and the state 
‘of Ireland. When the hon. Member for 
Bridgewater talked of an analogy between 
the two countries, he must ask the hon. 
| Member whether any portion of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in Canada laboured under 
‘any disqualification, civil or political, on 
‘the ground of religion? And yet the 
'Canadians meant nothing more nor less 
than this—namely, to demand that the 
| whole power of the colony should be vested 
_in the House of Assembly. It wastrue they 
talked of an elective L egislative Council, 
but what was meant by. that? Why, a 
‘council which, by the adoption of the elee- 
tive principle, should be rendered a mere 
echo of the other house. He would not say 
that the Legislative Council had not 
adopted extreme views, because if he un« 
derstood the noble Lord right, the Govern- 
ment were desirous of altering its constitu- 
; tion so as to make it harmonious with 
ithe feelings of the House of Assembly. 
| He hoped, however, the Council would 
not be made dependent upon the House 
of Assembly, as, if such were intended, 
it would be better to give up the govern- 
;ment of Canada entirely. He hesitated 
‘not to say, that the inhabitants of 
Lower Canada would infinitely prefer 
that the Government should abandon 
‘them altogether than that it should yield 
to the extravagant and most extraordinary 
demands of the House of Assembly. Was 
it to be believed that the Canadians them- 
selves really desired a separation from this 
country, if those terms and those demands 
| were not acceded to? No such thing. 
The hon. and learned Member for Bath 
would doubtless endeavour, by and by, 
| to persuade the House that the Canadian 
9 U 2 
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population were unanimous in support of 
the views of the dominant party in that 
colony, He, however, begged at once to 
deny the fact. He admitted that Mr. 
Papineau and his party exercised an in- 
fluence over the elective body there ; but 
he must at the same time affirm, that a 
very considerable portion of the Canadian 
people were adverse to his extreme views 
and would be disposed to adopt the remedy 
for existing evils which the noble Lord by 
his resolutions had pointed out. But how 
could it be expected that the Canadians 
would be satisfied with what the Govern- 
ment of the mother country proposed to do 
when, in addition to the excitement kept up 
amongst them by Mr. Papineau and his 
party, the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath and the hon. Member for Middlesex 
contributed to that excitement by sending 
out the most inflammatory statements to 
that country. In one of those addresses 
the power of this country over the pro- 
vince of Lower Canada had been called a 
baneful domination. After this from the 
hon. Member for Middlesex, he was not 
surprised that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath should follow in the same 
steps, and in his communication state, 
that if grievances were not redressed, re- 
course must be had to arms. 

Mr. Roebuck rose to order. That as- 
sertion had been so often contradicted 
by him, that he was surprised the hon. 
Member for Worcester should again quote 
it. 

Mr. Robinson was not aware the !an- 
guage he had cited, had been denied by 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath; 
on the contrary, he had supposed the use 
of it had been admitted. If he was wrong 
in that supposition, he begged the hon, 
and learned Gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. Hume: I deny also the use of the 
language imputed to me by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Worcester. 

Mr. Robinson observed, that he had the 
letter of the hon. Member for Middlesex 
in print, and had never heard it denied 
before. The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
J. Russell) had justly observed, that the 
British Parliament had been absolutely 
menaced by the French Canadian party, 
and their supporters; and it had been 
said, that if these resolutions were at- 
tempted to be carried, it would lead to a 
rebellion in Canada. Now, he remem- 
bered that last year, the hon. Member for 
Middlesex stated, that these demands 
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were not confined to Lower Canada, but 
that they had found their way into other 
provinces of British North America; in- 
deed, if the same feeling were not to be 
found there, it was not for want of vast 
exertion, and great assiduity on the part 
of the Canadian party, who had sent 
forth their resolutions, and had endea- 
voured to inoculate the other provinces 
with the same democratic principles and 
feelings. But let the hon. Member for 
Middlesex now call to mind the complete 
revolution, in point of feeling, which had 
taken place in Upper Canada for instance, 
where similar demands had been made, 
since last year. Let him remember what 
in that province had been the effects of 
the judicious course pursued by Sir 
Francis Head—a course which had led 
to a complete change in public opinion in 
Upper Canada; and he would venture to 
say, that at the moment at which he was 
speaking, there was not a colony in his 
Majesty’s dominions, a people more satis- 
fied with the constitution under which 
they lived, and their connexion with the 
mother country, than the population of 
Upper Canada. So also were the other 
North American Provinces; and _ so, 
also, would be the people of Lower 
Canada, if they were freed from the mis- 
chievous firebrands that were sent forth 
amongst them. The Legislature of this 
country, by the course now proposed, 
were endeavouring to persuade a class of 
men, eminently industrious, virtuous, and 
well-disposed, to preserve the connexion 
with the mother country, conscious of the 
benefit of her protection, that happy would 
be their lot but for the unfortunate in- 
fluence exercised over them, in bringing 
them in opposition to the Government. 
The noble Lord opposite, in a speech of 
great moderation, had pointed out the 
course which the Government meant to 
pursue, in the unhappy exigency which 
had arrived. The necessity for inter- 
ference had, however, now arisen. He 
contended, that neither the Canadian 
House of Assembly, nor the Commons 
House of Parliament were justified in 
exercising their privilege of stopping the 
supplies, except in an extreme case; that 
powerful engine was only given to guard 
the rights and privileges of the popular 
branch of a government like that of this 
country, against invasion by the Crown, 
or the other House of Parliament. Now, 
there had been no such invasion of the 
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rights and privileges of the House of 
Assembly in Canada, but there the people 
had made use of that engine, and said, 
until a change was made in their consti- 
tution, they would not pay the public 
servants of the state. Those servants had 
been kept no less than a period of four 
years out of their salaries, the victims of 
an experiment to extort and force a change 
in the Canadian Constitution, Anxious 
as he was to support the privileges of the 
House of Assembly, he should cheerfully 
support the noble Lord opposite in the 
proposition he had made, and take suffi- 


cient from the funds already in the Trea- | 


sury Chest of that colony, to pay the 
amount of arrears now due. With respect 
to the Executive Council, every one must 


concede that if it was made responsible to | 
the House of Assembly, there would be a | 
ily, that the [mperial Parliament here, 


complete abrogation of the rights of the 
Crown in that colony. Who could doubt 
either, but that if the Legislative Council 
was made elective, the rejection of mea- 
sures not to be approved would be thrown 
upon the Governor-in-Chief, and thus the 
whole odium would be thrown on the 


King’s representative? But if the analogy 
of the United States was to be preserved, 
the next step of the Canadian party would 


be, to demand an elective governor also. 
The hon. and learned Member for Bath 
stated they did seek that change. He 
did not doubt it would be the next step 
taken, and thus a democratic form of 
government was sought to be established. 
He differed from the noble Lord on the 
wording of the fourth resolution. Why 
should the words ‘ the existing state of 
Lower Canada” be introduced? Because, 
if they meant anything, they meant that 
time and circumstances might arrive, in 
which Government might be disposed to 
concede the point. He would tell the 
noble Lord, that he must be both firm 
and conciliatory; he must concede every 
thing to the Canadians, and every thing 
should be conceded to them on account 
of their prior claims, as being the original 
proprietors of the soil; he would say 
nothing about dominion acquired by con- 
quest, a term which was frequently used 
in reference to Ireland, although “ agi- 
tation” was equally well known in both 
countries. The Commissioners had unani- 
mously declared, that the claims of the 
British American Land Company, of which 
he had the honour to be a governor, had 
been founded on such principles, that any 
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attempt to shake it, would shake the 
foundation of all property in that colony. 
But the Commissioners had not stopped 
there—they had informed the British 
people, that from the existence of that 
Company the colony had derived most 
important benefits. It had caused the 
employment of a considerable amount of 
capital, without which the waste lands 
would never have been improved, and it 
had laid a foundation for the Government 
to pursue a wise course in respect to 
British settlers there, and to enable them 
to render the colony, in a few years, as 
flourishing as it would have been long 
ago, but for the antiquated prejudices of 
Some of the 
ever, such as could not be acceded to. 
One demand was most audacious~-name~ 


should be made subservient to the House 
of Assembly there. They denied the right 
of that House to legislate for the colony 
in extreme cases. He protested against 
that audacious doctrine. The noble Lord 
had alluded to a case last year, in which 
the House of Commons unanimously legis- 
lated for Jamaica. He admitted that there 


imight have been one or two hon. Mem- 


bers who objected to that course; but their 


| number was so small, that no notice was 


taken of the circumstance. To grantsuch 
a demand would be to diminish the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown in Canada. But 
if such demands were persisted in, and 
such language as he had alluded to was 
continued to be held out to this country, 
then the Canadians should be told, that 
the British House of Commons would, as 
a dernier resort, abrograte the constitu- 
tion of 1791. That House ought not to 
sacrifice the privileges and prerogatives of 
the Crown to any of our colonies. If the 
Canadians were strong enough to enforce 
their demands, they should be told at 
once, that the time had arrived when they 
might, like the United States, shake off 
their allegiance altogether; for he had no 
notion of people continuing to live under 
the protection of this country, who denied, 
or attempted to deny, their allegiance to 
the British Crown, and refused to yield 
obedience to the Imperial Legislature. 
The noble Lord, and the right hon. 
Baronet must know, if they were well 
acquainted with the state of the colonies, 
that the threats which had been held out 
on the part of the Canadians, were merely 
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used for the purpose of enforcing the 
arguments of the hon. Gentlemen who 
had recourse to them, and that, in fact, 
they amounted to nothing at all but words, 
without any reality in the general feeling 
of the colonists to justify them; and it 
was equally true, that a great portion of 
the Canadians would detach themselves 
from the dominant party, if they once 
saw, that while the British Government 
was determined to maintain its authority, 


it was also disposed to give them every | 
assistance, and to make all concessions | 


that were not likely to prove inimical to 
the existing privileges of his Mayjesty’s 
British subjects who had settled there, 
Was that colony to be governed for the 
universal benefit of the Canadian people, 
or for a portion only? He would repeat 
what he had before stated, that the object 
of the Canadians was, to secure the 
nationality of Lower Canada, and _ the 
French laws. He had no wish to deprive 
them of those laws—he had not the slight- 
est wish to interfere with their privileges ; 
but to allow them to be enjoyed by the 
Canadian party alone, was a proposition 
to which he never would consent. He 
could not foretel what would be the result 
of the present unfortunate state of affairs, 
because much would depend upon the 
Canadian party itself, and on the una- 
nimity of the House in passing these re 
solutions. Undoubtedly, if there appeared 
to be a great division, not of opinion in 
the debate, but of numbers, it would be 
very unfortunate, because nothing would 


be more calculated to assist the views of 


the extreme party in Canada. He did 
not ask those hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who differed from him, to abandon their 
views, but he hoped that no obstacle 
would be thrown in the way of the Go. 
vernment, and that the resolutions would 
be adopted. He hoped also that the 
French Canadians themselves would sce 
that they had been resorted to in an 
extreme case, and that they would have 
the good sense to submit to them, because 
he did not see why, if these resolutions 
were adopted, all existing differences 
h ould not be settled. 

Mr. O'Connell said, something had 
fallen from the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, which induced him to take 
that opportunity of delivering a few words 
explanatory of his own opinions on this 
question. The hon. Member had told 
the House, that he was a man of liberal 
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opinions, but the hon. Member had the 
oddest manner of showing his liberality that 
he ever knew, and especially on the pre- 
sent occasion, when he came forward, and 
used such exceedingly harsh language as 
he had done towards the Canadians. Al- 
though he was ex officio, a party interested 
he had ventured to talk of the audacity of 
the other party, that party being the re- 
presentatives of the nation assembled in 
their legislative capacity : by virtue of his 
privilege as a Member of that House, he 
had ventured to treat men, his equals in 
everything, and he believed his supe- 
riors in many things, with the language he 
had used. Why should he use the word 
‘‘ audacity” or * audacious?” The men 
to whom he applied that language were 
men who had been elected, not by bribery, 
not by corruption, not by intimidation, not 
by the power of the aristocracy, but by 
the peeple, men who represented the 
wants of the people, and had persevered 
in an honourable course against every ob- 
stacle in maintaining the rights and privi- 
leges of their constituents. “Why the hon. 
Member himself was one of the grievances 
of which the colonists complained. It 
was exceedingly bad taste, then, for that 
hon, Gentleman to put himself forward 
as their antagonist; and he must add, 
that the company of which the hon. Gen- 
tleman was chairman appeared to bea 
direct violation of the principles upon 
which the Canadians ought to be governed 
and the privileges they ought to enjoy. 
Therefore, he thought they were justified 
in opposing it. Having disposed of that 
portion of the subject, he would express 
his deep regret at having heard the pro- 
positions which had emanated from the 
noble Lord. He thought they contained 
some of the very worst principles of the 
worst Tory times. They involved prin- 
ciples that had been the fruitful source of 
civil war, and dissension, and distraction 
in Ireland, for centuries. The analogy be- 
tween Canada and Ireland was greater 
than the hon. Gentleman was willing to 
admit. In fact it was complete; and if 
they came to names, when they spoke of 
Papineau they had only to substitute 
another name with an O at the beginning. 
The cases were precisely similar. This 
House of Parliament was to lay hold of 
the monies raised by the Canadians, the 
Canadian representatives being permitted 
to exercise only one of the functions, to 
raise the supplies, but not to appropriate 
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them. But the one function ought not to 
be separated from the other. It was a) 
mere mockery to give them the power of | 
raising money, and then to take that money 


away. That was the very thing that) 


made the Americans resist—and, blessed 


be God! they did resist, and the conse- | 


quence had been the spread of that de- 
mocratic principle which had been abused, 


and which ought to be abused, by those | 


who dislike it, and who felt they would be 
losers by its growth. 


lutions. The hon, Gentleman, 


doing this or that. Why necessity was 
the constant plea of tyrants. Was it not 
necessity that introduced a Coercion Bill 
intolreland? Was there a single individual 


who brought forward and supported that 


Bill that did not talk of the necessity for | 


it? The pleaof necessity might be made 
to justify anything. Well, but what was 
the necessity in this case ? 
teach them ? 


thing for Canada—justice for Canada! 
Let them have such a Legislative Assem- 
bly as they wished for, and if they perse- | 
vered in their appeals to that House, he 


hoped that by a considerable majority they 
would be protected from being deprived of 
their money. He protested against the | 
resolutions, and hoped that the amendment 
of the hon. Member for Bridgewater | 
would be adopted. ‘The hon. Gentleman 


(Mr. Robinson) had talked of the Cana- | 
Was not that what was done | 
The | 


dian party. 
in Ireland by the Orange party ? 
Canadian party were the people of Canada. 
What was the proof of that?) Why, 


the Members of the Legislature. 


lature? The hon. Gentleman might call 
it a party if he pleased ; and he sat him- 
self in a seat which was occupied a short 
time ago by a Gentleman who called the 
Irish nation a party in precisely the same 
kind of way. The Irish nation was op- 
posed by the Orange party, and that party 
called the nation a party. But then it 
would be objected the question of religion 
does not arise in Canada so much as it 
does in Ireland. No, but the miserable 
distinction of party did; and if religious 
dissensions had been avoided hitherto, he 
did not think, from certain hints which 
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The very spirit of 
resistance, then, was involved in the reso- | 
who was | 
chairman or director of the company con- | 
cerned, had talked of the necessity for | 


What did it | 
Try, at least to do some- | 


they | 
returned the proportion of 80 out of 88 of | 
Was | 
that a party ? What! a party that elected | 
so overwhelming a majority of the Legis- | 
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| had been thrown out, that Canada would 
be long free from them. It appeared 
from the last authentic reports that 314 
| | high situations and important offices were 
filled by persons of British birth, and only 
forty by Canadians. He would not say 
what the proportion was at present, he did 
not know it precisely, but he had reason to 
| believe that the whole proportion of persons 
of British birth in offices of influence and 
emolument was exceedingly great as com- 
pared with the Canadians. In short, the 
Court party, if he might so call them— 
the British party, was the Orange party 
of Canada. He was very sorry to perceive 
from the report of the Commissioners that 
they seemed to be in favour of the British 
party. There was hardly a word which 
had been used by hon. Gentlemen on the 
opposite side that might not have been 
put into the mouth of an Orangeman when 
speaking in reference to Ireland. In fact, 
he had heard that the Orangemen who had 
gone out to the Canadas had joined that 
party which the hon. Gentleman sup- 
port ted. When he had heard it, he had 
told his informants, “ why, the thing is 
just the same as it is in Ireland, there is 
an Orange party there.” The hon. Gen- 
| tleman had contended that if we protected 
| Canada she was bound to give us her al- 
| legiance. Was she not able to protect 
herself, then? What had America lost by 
| protecting herself? In New York pro- 
perty would sell at forty-five years’ pur- 
| chase, while in Canada it w ‘ould fetch 
only eighteen or twenty years’ purchase, 
What was the reason? Because there 
was an independent system of govern- 
/ment established in the former country. 
Why should not Canada have a legis- 
lative Government of its own? What 
could be more miserable than to be go- 
verned by its present left-handed House 
of Lords?) Why should any irresponsible 
body be placed over it by the Crown ? 
Was it necessary for the protection of the 
Crown? Certainly not. It was not the 
way to secure the authority of the Crown. 
Did not the hon. Gentleman remember, 
that during the American war an officer 
rose up in the House of Commons and 
said, ‘Give me an army? No, I do not 
want it. Give me the old watchmen of 
the city, and I will march from one end 
of America to the other.” But what was 
the fact? Some of the finest grenadiers 
that ever stepped from the ranks were sent 
out afterwards, and some few of them re- 
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turned, but not crowned with laurels of 
victory. It wasall idle vapour to say, that 
a people could be outraged with impunity. 
He hoped the House would join him in 
saying— Give the Canadians further con- 
stitutional privileges.” In reply to the 
statements of the hon. Gentleman with 
respect to the complaints of the Canadians, 
he would ask him if he had ever heard of 
granting lands to certain persons half an 
hour before the time of voting? [Mr. 
Robinson said, that was done by a packed 
House of Assembly.] O! that wasright. 
A packed House of Assembly! But the 
hon. Member ought rather to declare that 
they were all most properly elected. The 
great point, however, to be considered was, 
that Canada ought not to be governed for 
British purposes merely. We ought not 
to hold it for one moment, and we could 
not want to hold it, for the trifling pecu- 
niary advantage to be derived from it. 
And as to our commercial interests, com- 
merce, instead of being diminished, would 
be augmented if Canada were freed. 
There was not a man in that House but 
would scorn the idea of levying any con- 
tributions on the Canadians. Let their 


interests be fairly and fully stated to the 


House, and if any thing appeared which 
rendered our fixed principles of govern- 
ment inconsistent with the benefit of that 
people, let us generously and at once let 
them go free, and tell them if we cannot 
govern them for their benefit, we will not 
govern them at all. But he implored 
them not to assist a party merely —not to 
leave Canada to be dealt with by a party 
only—not to hand it over to a system of 
jobbery to be managed by persons who 
only wished to get something out of it. Let 
them not create a party, which, when it 
came to the fair test of representation, hid 
its diminished head; nor let them support 
any party in plundering the people. 
Let them distinguish between robbery and 
rectitude, between plunder and justice. 
Let them prove that they were governing 
Canada for the good of the Canadians, or 
let them cease to take money from the 
Canadian people. 

Mr. Patrick Stewart could not agree 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman in 
the analogy which he had attempted to 
draw between the cases of Canada and 
Ireland, because he had thought that the 
grievances of Ireland were always attri- 
buted to religious distinctions, which had 
been persisted in to the great detriment of 
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the peace of that country. In Canada, 
there was not now, nor had there ever 
been, any religious distinctions producing 
the same results. Again, Canada differed 
from Ireland, because the chief point in 
dispute was now, that the legislative body 
of that colony had refused to perform its 
functions unless something which they 
desired should be granted by the British 
Government at home. He denied the 
analogy also with regard to America; the 
object this ‘country had in view, in the 
latter case, was an increase of our reve- 
nue, but with Canada we had no quarrel 
of that kind. He felt it his duty to con- 
tradict something which had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Bridgewater, with 
regard to the prayer of a petition from 
Canada which he had the honour to pre- 
sent to that House last year. The follow- 
ing was an extract from the petition :-— 


“That your petitioners, deeply deploring 
the inevitable necessity of external legislation 
in the internal affairs of the province—a ne- 
cessity which springs from the systematic 
hostility of a dominant party to the provincial 
Executive, and to the progress of rational im 
provement, humbly rely on the wisdom and 
justice of your honourable House to concur in 
such modifications only of the provincial con- 
stitution as may be deemed indispensably 
requisite to afford permanent relief to the 
financial embarrassments of the Executive, to 
maintain the subsisting connexion between the 
mother country and the colony, and to preserve 
in their proper places, and within their due 
limits the mutual rights and privileges of all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects within this 
province.” 


That petition was signed by upwards of 
12,000; and lest it should be said, as had 
been to-night, attempted in vain to repre- 
sent them as identified with the Orange 
party in Ireland, the professors of old and 
by-gone principles, the monopolisers of 
power and place, they added a designa- 
tion of themselves, which in the present 
state of political feeling within those walls 
should have some weight with those who 
sat on that (the Ministerial) side of the 
House. This was their designation :— 


“ Numbering in our ranks, many who were, 
both in Britain and Ireland, foremost in the 
cause of Reform—independent in our princi- 
ples—unconnected with office—of all classes 
and all creeds—bound together by the endear- 
ing recollection of a common origin, and the 
powerful sentiment of a common danger, we 
are prepared to resist to the utmost the efforts 
of a party which, under the specious guise of 
popular institutions, would sever wisdom from 
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power, respect from intelligence, and consign 
us to unendurable bondage.” 

Such was the language of the petition- 
ers, and yet they were told that it was the 
unanimous desire of the Canadian people 
that they should so far upset the Consti- 
tution of 1791, which they sought to per- 
petuate by introducing into the Legislative 
Assembly, the slippery unstable foundation 
of the elective principle. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bridgewater said, he deprecated 
the interference of the British*Parliament 
in the internal affairs of Canada. But 
Sir James Mackintosh admitted, that Par- 
liament had the right of interference. He 
admitted that a case for interference might 
arise. All he contended for was, that the 
circumstances should be strong enough to 
justify that interference. He only sought 
to put off, for six months, the Act intro- 
duced by the hon. Member for Coventry. 
His language in 1822 was, 


“He was anxious that his view of this ques- 
tion should not be misunderstood. His own 
Opinion was, that such a power (the power of 
making and of altering laws which should be 
binding on the colonies) did inhere in Parlia- 
ment by the law and constitution of England. 
It was a power which ought not to be wantonly 
or indiscriminately exercised, but which should 
be reserved for extraordinary occasions—to 
preserve the unity of the empire—to prevent 
discord between distant dependencies—to 
regulate the general commercial intercourse of 
every part of Europe—above all, to correct 
any extraordinary act of direct misrule and 
oppression which the provincial governments 
might commit.” 


Now he maintained that the necessity had 
actually arisen in the case before them, 
for the interference of the Imperial Parlia- 


meat. He acknowledged the difficulties 
of the case, and that they were even pro- 
ceeding on the unpopular principle of 
legislating against the majority; but his 
defence was, that that majority had been 
got up by a system forced and untenable. 
He could, for instance, name one member 
of the Assembly who had been denounced 
and displaced by M. Papineau, because 
he drew back from the course into which 
he was attempting to inveigle them. The 
hon. Member then referred to the Act of 
1791, which Mr. Pitt acknowledged to 
be an experiment, which established the 
franchise on one principle in Upper, and 
on another principle in Lower Canada, 
and which, though partially remedied by 
an Act in 1829, still contained in it an 
inherent vicious principle. The franchise 
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should be so framed as to include the 
widest range of the population settling 
there, so that all might be represented 
directly or indirectly in the House of As- 
sembly. He could not but express his 
regret that the present occasion should 
have arisen, but he must say, and he was 
sure the country would support the 
Opinion, that the noble Lord had acted 
consistently as the friend of the people, 
whetherabroad or at home, in interfering 
as he did in this matter. ‘They talked of 
interfering with the money of the Cana- 
dians. They did no such thing. The 

did not even repeal the Act of 1831, the 
Appropriation Act; they merely took the 
accumulations which had arisen under it, 
which had not only not been appropriated 
but unfairly and dishonestly retained, and 
assigned them to the purposes for which 
they were originally destined, when that 
Act was passed. He inferred from the 
10th Resolution that a federal assembly 
was to be formed from the two provinces, 
to which would be intrusted the whole 
regulation of navigation and every thing 
else connected with the trade of the St. 
Lawrence, by which the old cumbersome 
system of duty would be completely super- 
seded. If that were the intention of the 
noble Lord, he would say it was pro- 
spectively the most valuable of all the 
resolutions. He hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman below him (Mr. Roe- 
buck) would have no concealment here. 
There was no doubt they would have a 
forcible denunciation of the resolutions, 
but he hoped the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would act in regard to the Cana- 
dian question as he did on a recent occa- 
sion with respect to the home policy of 
the Government. Before special measures 
had been introduced, he denounced them 
all, and before a single actor had appeared 
on the stage, cried ‘ Off, off; but suc- 
cessively as the bills were produced, he 
appeared again as the able and zealous 
supporter of them all. So with respect to 
these resolutions, the House should not 
place much stress on his general denun- 
ciations, assured that on second thoughts, 
and on discussing them separately, he 
would give the case of the Canadians his 
efficient support. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would adhere to their Resolutions, 
and pursue the constitutional, sound, and 
safe policy of extending to the Canadas 
the power and protection of the Imperial 
Parliament. 
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Sir W, Molesworth had listened atten- 
tively to the speech of the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Home Department, and 
to those who had spoken on the same side 
of the question, without hearing any argu- 
ment which could at all support or justify 
the extraordinary resolutions which had 
been proposed for the adoption of the 
House. He would not go at length into 
the state of affairs in the Canadas. The 
hon. Member for Worcester, the chairman 
of the British American Land Company, 
and the hon. Member who last addressed 
the House, also, he believed, a member of 
that company, took occasion to deny the 
similarity which existed between the state 
of affairs in Canada and Ireland; whereas 
he contended with his bon. and learned 
Friend, the Member for Kilkenny, that 
Canada was but Ireland on a small scale. 
On the one side, they had the vast majority 
of the people—on the other ‘‘a miserable 
monopolizing minority,” arrogating to 
itself superiority of place, and treating the 
rest of the people as aliens in blood. He 
called on that House to assist the repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian people. The 
Canadian people complained of certain 
grievances, and their representatives had 


adopted the constitutional mode of refusing 
to grant the supplies till those grievances 


were redressed. The noble Lord called 
on the British Legislature to exercise a 
sovereign power and interfere with the 
House of Assembly in its control over the 
revenues of the province. Now, had the 
noble Lord any right to do so? He 
denied that the British Legislature was 
sovereign in Canada with regard to money 
affairs. ‘The first question was one of 
sovereignty. According to the constitu- 
tion of Canada, the rights, privileges, and 
powers of the House of Assembly in 
regard to Canada were in every respect 
similar to the rights, privileges, and powers 
of this House with regard to the King. 
They were founded on precisely the same 
principle—namely, that the Representa- 
tives of the people should alone determine 
the mode and manner in which the money 
levied from the community ought to be 
appropriated. By the 18th Geo. 3rd, 
this principle was acknowledged with re- 
gard to all the colonies, and 31st Geo. 
3rd, and Ist and 2nd Wm, 4th specially 
asserted it with reference to Canada. The 
Lower Assembly was supreme in money 
affairs. With that supremacy the noble 
Lord wished now to interfere, He at- 
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tempted, in that respect, to alter the con- 
stitution of Lower Canada. It had been 
said, that the hon. Member for Bridge- 
water had also proposed a change in that 
constitution; but there was a great and 
palpable difference between the two cases. 
An alteration, such as his hon. Friend 
had recommended, being in accordance 
with the wishes of the people, and in 
deference to them, was an act of consti- 
tutional reform; whereas, the alteration 
proposed by hon. Members on the other 
side, was in direct opposition to the wishes 
of the people, supported by the superior 
force of a foreign and extrinsic power, 
became an act of grievous tyranny. In 
this case, if the people were strong enough, 
they were morally bound to have recourse 
to their right of resistance. But the noble 
Lord said, that the conduct of the House 
of Assembly had been reprehensible. He 
denied that the noble Lord was a judge of 
that fact. ‘The Crown had a constitu- 
tional right to negative the measures 
passed by the Canadian Legislature, but 
the Ministers of the Crown had no right 
to cite the House of Assembly before the 
tribunal of the British Parliament. It 
was not competent for them to interfere 
with the rights of that Assembly with 
regard to their control over money affairs, 
Perhaps the British Legislature had such 
a power, but not the right; and such a 
power being founded on force alone was 
consequently tyrannical. It was argued, 
that the British Parliament having granted 
a constitution and certain powers of con- 
trol to the Canadians, they might now be 
legitimately resumed. That was an ap- 
peal to be determined, not by the resolu- 
tions of that House, but by those means 
which tyrants employed to oppress free- 
men, and which freemen likewise knew 
how to employ in order to defend their 
valuable constitutional rights. If the 
noble Lord persevered in attempting to 
carry out these resolutions, it must become 
a question of pure force, The British 
Legislature had granted a sovereignty to 
Canada in money affairs; and that sove- 
reignty they now wished to resume. He 
maintained it was the control of the purse 
which constituted the essence of freedom; 
and did they think the Canadian people 
would permit themselves to be rendered 
slaves by the resolutions of that House? 
The people of this country had, in a 
similar case, brought about the revolution 
—in a similar case, they denounced the 
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monarch who dared to tax them without 
their consent—in a similar case, their 
fellow-citizens of the United States bad 
them defiance and threw off their yoke ; 
and if the Canadians were of that race 
which produced Washington, Jefferson, 
and Franklin, they would feel themselves 
in that position which made every man of 
English blood a rebel. He trusted, how- 
ever, that such an unfortunate state of 


circumstances would not be brought to a| 


crisis. 
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He firmly believed the people of | 
England would not permit such conduct | 


on the part of the noble Lord, nor allow | 


their representatives to adopt the means 


which he proposed of putting down their | aa coe : 
the amount of his enjoyments?f 


Canadian fellow-subjects. Probably enough 
the resolutions would carried, 
sympathies existing on the other side of 
the House would, probably enough, lead 
to an unholy coalition with his Majesty’s 
Ministers upon the present 


he 


The | 


occasion. | 


Hon. Gentlemen opposite wished to have | 


the conquest of Canada a precedent for 


the re-conquest of Ireland, and he had no | 


doubt they would join most willingly in 
this vile and unholy crusade against the 
rights and privileges of freemen. But the 
Canadians would act as Englishmen, and 


attempt, he confidently expected, by every 


means in their power, to shake off the 
yoke. The people of England, he was 
sure, would say they had, in that case, 
done right; they would never suffer their 
representatives to give the noble Lord the 
means of putting the Canadian people 
down. Let the House look at this ques- 
tion, in conjunction with the present state 
of the Texas, and ask themselves if, 
having failed in the case of the United 
States when they stood alone, they were 
likely to be more successful in a similar 
struggle against the Canadas, backed by 
so many who hated the name of monarchy, 
and abhorred an act of tyranny such as 
this? He should resist the Resolutions 
of the noble Lord in every stage, con- 
tending first of all that they had no right 
whatever to pronounce a judgment on the 
acts of the Canadian legislature, they not 
being responsible to that House ; secondly, 
that they had no constitutional right to 
interfere with their control over their own 
money; and lastly, because the conse- 
quence of such an attempt must lead to 
the violent separation of the two countries 
or a dreadful civil war. 

Colonel Thompson, after what he had 
heard during the debate, could not avoid 
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recommending his Majesty’s Government 
to adopt on this occasion the advice of 
the Scriptures, and to ‘‘ agree with their 
adversaries quickly,” because, after all he 
had heard, he had not found one reason 
advanced on either side to show why the 
people of England should support the 
Government in a struggle with the Ca- 
nadas. On the contrary, he had been 
struck with some strong reasons why 
their wishes should be exactly opposite 
to the wishes of the Government. 


“Tf we could but lose Canada, what should 
we gain in a commercial way! Would not 
every man in England who lives in a house, 
gain a substantial sum which he might add to 
ls not Ca- 
nada kept as a breeding pen or a warren to 
which to send that part of the population 
which is not allowed to live at home? Do not 
our young couples marry with a certainty that 
they are to breed for exportation? Will 
the people of England think it worth their 
while to struggle for the maintenance of that 
system? Weare toldalso that we are tostruggle 
for the present Legislative Council, lest there 
should be an elective one. Why, what do we 
ourselves but an elective Legislative 
Council? Is not that one of the objects which 
the hearts of a vast majority of the people of 
England are visibly at this moment fixed 
upon? Is this to be our recruiting cockade 
against Canada—‘ Don’t let Canada have an 
elective Legislative Council, for if you do, 
there will be an elective Council here?’ This 
is what is proposed to us. I certainly think 
that the reasons for an elective Legislative 
Council for Canada, are stronger than they are 
for one in this country, strong as they may be 
with us. There is a sort of reverence among 
the people for a House of Lords, and justly so 
to a certain extent. Voltaire once said to an 
old lady, that he had said in five minutes more 
good of the Creator of the world, than she 
had ever thought of him in all her life. Now, 
let me see if I may not say the same with re- 
spect to the House of Lords. The House of 
Lords contains the descendants of men who 
once possessed substantial power, co-equal 
with that of the empire, and even superior to 
it. It still maintains much of that reverence 
which the people of former days entertained 
for it; but does anything of that kind exist 
in Canada? Is there anything there but a 
mock House of Lords.” 

The principle acted upon seemed to be, 
that wherever the people attempted to 
govern themselves, these efforts were 
made to check them. Such was the na- 
ture of the struggle going on in Canada, 
and how long it would continue, he 
could not say; but history told them 
that generally the people eventually suc- 
ceeded. He thought the question in 
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the present case was, whether they would 
drive the people of Canada to say, that 
the only issue to which they could bring 
this contest was the separation of the 
two countries, 

Mr. Roebuck: A few nights since, in 
the very place I now stand, I found 
myself advocating, in conjunction with 
his Majesty’s Ministers, justice to Ire- 
land. I did so, and I would fain have 
hoped that they did so, not in obedience 
to any pressing exigency, not for the 
sake of present expediency, but in accord- 
ance with the great, lasting, and univer- 
sal principles of legislation, with those 
principles which teach us that if we de- 
sire the people to be well governed, we 
must allow them to govern themselves. 
This hope, however, has been raised only 
to be disappointed ; a week has not passed 
before my illusion has been destroyed, 
and I am compelled to see that we in vain 
desire such conduct from men in office 
amongst us, for they have neither the 
capacity nor the courage to be consistent. 
We have now before us a case in all its 
leading, all its important, particulars pa- 
rallel to that of Ireland. We have, as I 


shall immediately prove, the same difli- 


culties to overcome, the same prejudices 
to face, and yet I now find new and very 
different principles invoked, a very differ- 
ent conduct pursued. ‘ England,” said 
the noble Lord a few nights since, ‘‘ has 
justice because she is inhabited by En- 
glishmen. Scotland, because inhabited 
by Scotchmen.” Let me finish his sen- 
tence. ‘‘ Canada has justice denied her, 
because inhabited by Canadians.” The 
same necessity does not press upon the 
Government, in the case of Canada, as 
now bears them down with regard to Ire- 
land. They render justice upon compul- 
sion ; and not dreading any pressure from 
without to force them to be just to a dis- 
tant colony, they follow their usual habit, 
the natural bent of their inclinations, 
and refuse justice to Canada. I appeal, 
however, from the decision of the Go- 
vernment, to the people of England. I 
appeal to the people of Ireland—to the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny, and his friends 
in this House, I also appeal. We have 
fought their battle, the battle of Ireland, 
manfully, and without flinching. That 
fight still rages! If we are to hope for 
success, we must prove, by our steady love 
and pursuit of justice, that we deserve 
it. If we desire justice for Ireland, we 
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must show ourselves ready to grant it toa 
suffering colony. We must prove our- 
selves above the paltry prejudices of na- 
tional hostility. If we seek justice for 
Irishmen, who are our subjects, we must 
not deny it to Canadians, who are our 
subjects also. ‘The cause of Canada and 
Ireland are the same—it is the cause of 
self-government and religious liberty—it 
is the cause of the suffering many who 
resist the overbearing insolence of a ‘* mi- 
serable monopolising minority.” I call, 
then,upon all those who have fought the 
good fight for our suffering fellow-citizens 
across the Irish Channel, to extend the 
range of their benevolence, and prove, 
that if our dominion reaches beyond the 
broad Atlantic, so also does our justice, 
and that our desire for good government 
is cO-extensive with our empire. I have 
said, that the cause of Canada and Ireland 
are the same. I will prove that assertion, 
and show, that the enemies of the majority 
in both countries proceed upon the same 
principles, have the same ends in view, 
while the people whom they seek to op- 
press, are in all particulars labouring 
under similar difficulties. Canada and 
Ireland have both been conquered by 
England; the majority of the people in 
both countries are of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion ; and in both countries a small 
minority, who call themselves English, 
have hitherto domineered over, and. in- 
sulted the people at large, whom they 
always stigmatise as foreigners and aliens. 
By the power of England, this monopo- 
lising minority has been supported in both 
countries. The English Established 
Church has been excited, and an attempt 
has been made to create religious as well 
as national discord. When at length re- 
form has been loudly called for, the in- 
terests of the minority have been set up 
in opposition to the cry for justice: the 
minority has been called English, and its 
interests falsely identified with those of 
England—the majority has been branded 
as foreigners and aliens, and their inter- 
ests have been held up to public prejudice 
and hate, as hostile to those of England. 
In the one case the Ministry seek to sup- 
port the cry for justice—in the other they 
oppose it. The only reason that I can 
find for this discrepancy is, that they love 
not justice for her own sake, but are her 
friends and supporters by necessity. I 
will now, with the permission of the 
House, lay the case of Canada before 
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them. As shortly as I am able, I will 
relate the history of her wrongs, describe 
the claims she now makes for justice, and 
explain and answer the reasons which are 
adduced, in order to lead us to refuse 
her righteous and oft-reiterated demands, 
The House must bear in mind, that the 
present discussion relates solely to Lower 
Canada. The case of the Upper province 
is a separate matter, that must hereafter 
occupy our attention. In the year 1791, 
the then province of Quebec was divided 
into two separate colonies, the one called 
Upper, the other Lower Canada. Lower 
Canada was then, as now, chiefly inha- 
bited by persons descended from French 
proprietors, and was governed, as re- 
spected civil law, according to the Cus- 
toms of Paris. By 31 Geo. 3rd, c. 31, 
a constitution was granted to Lower Ca- 
nada, in form something similar to our 
own, in substance widely different. The 
Government was tripartite—l. There 


was a Governor, representing not the 
King, but, in reality, being the mere 
lieutenant of the Colonial Minister. Not, 
indeed, responsible to the people, but 
wholly subject to the ministry at home : 
in nothing did he resemble the King in 
England. 


He was merely the lieutenant 
of the Colonial Minister. I do not mean 
Lord Glenelg ; but [ mean certain parties 
who inhabit a certain office in Downing- 
street ; and I doubt not there is a certain 
person siting under that gallery who is the 
real colonial minister, 2. There was a 
Legislative Council, called the upper 
House ; but in nothing else resembling 
the House of Lords, having no wealth, no 
estates, and chosen for life, chiefly from 
among the official ranks. They thus con- 
stitute a faction, having no natural ties or 
influence in the country ; and, thirdly and 
lastly, there was created a House of As- 
sembly, which really represents the whole 
population. Such was the constitution. I 
will now proceed to detail the consequences 
of creating it. The real history of the present 
discontents, the circumstances which have 
given birth toall the existing disquietude, as 
well as the great principles really involved 
in the discussion, are all carefully kept in 
the back ground by those who favour the 
present ministerial scheme; and _ this 
House is now called upon to act blindfold 
ina most delicate and difficult case. | 
will now endeavour to state for the 
information of the House—briefly, indeed, 
but I hope clearly—the real story of this 
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long-continued and dangerous strife. Some 
years after the constitution I have just 
described was granted to the Canadians, 
they became fully sensible of the value of 
the gift, and determined to use it to the 
purposes for which it was intended. This 
determination quickly brought out the 
latent errors that had been committed in 
the construction of their Government. The 
sinister interests of the Legislative Council 
were at once brought to light, as well as 
the mischievous power which the con- 
stitution gave of successfully promoting 
them. The House of Assembly desired to 
relieve the mother country from all unne- 
cessary burdens, and sought to take charge 
of their own peculiar concerns. To this 
end, in the year 1810, they demanded 
permission to provide for their own civil 
expenditure. ‘The House of Commons 
may not know that within the lifetime of 
most of its members there were committed 
acts by the English rulers of Canada very 
similar to those which this House had to 
bear in the reign of Charles the first. For 
the demand of the House of Assembly 
three of its Members were sent to gaol by 
Sir James Craig, and were eventually con- 
temptuously turned out of prison, with- 
out trial or explanation. It’may be de- 
manded of me why this outrage was com- 
mitted. ‘The answer to the question is the 
key to all the future discontents and dis- 
putes, and explains the present condition 
of the province. The official people of 
Canada dreaded responsibility to the House 
of Assembly. They, therefore, at the 
outset thus violently opposed the demands 
which they clearly saw necessarily brought 
with them this disagreeable condition. 
The great expenditure of England, and the 
pressing difficulties of our position during 
the great struggle with Napoleon, at 
length compelled the colonial Government 
to accept the offer of the Canadian 
representatives ; but the official tribe did 
not lose their fear of responsibility, and 
therefore determined to lessen the evil 
they could not wholly avoid. Three several 
plans to this end were devised, and these 
three plans are at this moment in full force, 
andare about to be carried partially into 
effect by the noble Lord. The one was, 
first to demand that the monies to pay 
the expenses of the Government should be 
voted in one sum, in what was then termed 
en bloc leaving the distribution of the 
several salaries and items in the Executive 
Government, To this demand the House of 
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Assembly would not accede, and now 
was shown the real character of the Legis- 
lative Council. That body determined 
to receive no appropriation Bill unless the 
money were voted en bloc. A disgraceful 
fight was maintained on this point by the 
official party, aided by the colonial 
minister, and using the Legislative Council 
as their weapon of attack and defence. 
The justice of the Assembly’s demands, 
however, eventually prevailed, and the 
civil expenses were allowed to be voted by 
items. The next scheme after this failure 
was somewhat more artfully concocted. 
It was determined to demand a permanent 
civil list—one for the life of the sovereign. 
This was also resisted : and the House of 
Assembly was again successful, It was 
then proposed to have a civil list for a term 
of years. To this again the House of 
Assembly has repeated|y refused to accede, 
and their determination on this head is 
now as firm as ever. The House saw 
plainly what was the real intent of the 
scheme proposed ; and as they determined 
that the public officers should be respon- 
sible to the representatives of the people, 
they wisely refused to permit this scheme 
to be carried into effect. I shall hereafter 


have to discuss this matter, when speaking 


of the plan of the noble Lord. The third 
scheme to which I have alluded had the 
same end in view, viz., to escape from the 
disagreeable responsibility to the House 
of Assembly which threatened the official 
party. The scheme consisted in separating 
the revenues of the provinces into two 
distinct classes, and withdrawing one 
class wholly from the control of the As- 
sembly. The House of Assembly saw 
through this scheme also, and again 
wisely determined to bring every portion 
of the revenue derived from the people of 
the province under their own control. The 
struggle of the two parties was, on these 
two points, carried on between the 
representatives of the people, strong to 
defend the public interests, and to make 
the public servants responsible; and by 
the official tribe, endeavouring to fight off 
this painful scrutiny, and to maintain their 
long-enjoyed and pleasant freedom from 
any check or control. Let this House 
bear in mind that they are now called 
upon to decide which of these two 
parties have justice on their side. 
In carrying out their determination to 
make public officers responsible, the House 
of Assembly demanded to see the accounts 
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of the Receiver-general of the province. 
Now, I beg the serious attention of the 
House to this history, as it shows the 
real purposes and principles of the two 
contending parties. Hon. Members will 
hardly believe, that these accounts were 
for a long series of years steadily refused. 
At length, however, the House was deter- 
mined to bring the ‘question to issue, and 
they refused supplies. This proceeding for- 
ced the Governor-general, Lord Dalhousie, 
to draw, in spite of himself, upon the Re- 
ceiver-general, who was then found to be 
a defaulter to the amount of 100,000/, 
I now entreat the House to remark upon 
the peculiar points of this case. Here was 
a public servant refusing to show his ac- 
counts. Who supported him in his con- 
tumacy? The Executive or Legislative 
Councils, the official party—brother offi- 
cials—with the Governor at their head. 
And in what did they support him? In 
hiding his bankruptey—in robbing the 
public. Let me inform the Honse that 
this debt, amounting;to 150,000/. principal 
and interest is still unpaid. So far as 
regards one of these immaculate gentle- 
men, the official people of Lower Canada. 
This struggle respecting the Receiver-ge- 
neral continuing, and the House refusing 
to furnish any supplies but in items and 
annually, and also demanding to see the 
accounts, Lord Dalhousie was left without 
any money legally at his disposal; he, 
nevertheless, put his hand into the public 
coffers, and, without legal warrant, used 
it. This outrage, as it was then deemed— 
though later times have effaced, by repe- 
tition, the notion of its being an outrage— 
raised the anger of the Assembly to such a 
point that they determined to petition the 
Imperial Parliament, stating their griev- 
ances, and requiring at their hands a 
remedy. In 1828, in consequence of this 
petition, a Committee sat to inquire into 
the situation of Lower Canada, and that 
Committee, though of an unreformed 
Parliament, justified entirely the House 
of Assembly, severely rebuked the Gover- 
nor, and proposed to do, what the noble 
Lord now proposes—to reform the Legis- 
lative Council, At that time had the 
reform proposed been honestly carried 
out, this change in the character of the 
Legislative Council would have satisfied 
the people of Canada. Now no such pal- 
liation will be sufticient. They have 
learned by subsequent experience that 
reforms are not to be expected from 
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Downing-street, and they in their next 
petition demanded a complete change in 
the constitution of the second charter. 
The reason of this demand was the non- 
performance on the part of the Government 
of its promise to reform the colonial ad- 
ministration. All the former abuses were 


suffered to exist, and to increase, and new | 


ones have beenadded. ‘The House again 
petitioned, and no redress was granted. 
They thereupon again stopped the sup- 
plies, and have resolved not to grant money 
till their grievances are redressed. I wiil 
now shortly state what their grievances 
are, and what is the plan which they pro- 
pose as aremedy, and contrast it with that 
now submitted to us by the noble Lord. 
The grievances I am about to enumerate 
are elaborately set forth in ninety-two 
resolutions of the House of Assembly. | 
admit they are too numerous; their griev- 
ances might have been summed up in two 
words — ‘bad government.” To those 
resolutions the House still adheres, so that 
I cannot be said to act on this matter 
without authority. 1. The first class 
of grievances relates to finance. The 
House of Assembly complains that a 
revenue is raised from the people without 
their consent that the control of the pro- 
vincial revenue is withdrawn from the 
House—and that accounts have hitherto 
been denied. 2. The second class of 


grievances relate to the administration of 


justice. The judges are wholly irrespon- 
sible, and the present disgraceful situation 
of the judicial bench proves the necessity 
of an immediate and searching reform. 
They complain, moreover, that all judicial 
reforms by which justice may be made 
cheap and easily accessible—have been 
refused by the ‘Legislative Council. 3. 
The House complains that the revenues 
which ought to have been devoted to 
public instruction have been diverted from 
that end. The Jesuits’ estates belong 
to the public, but have been usurped by 
the official party and applied to their own 
uses. The House complains bitterly of 
this enormous grievance ; moreover, they 
further complain that 1,600 primary 
schools have been closed by the Legislative 


Council, acting from party and personal | 
A. They further complain that | 
| sembly. 


pique. 
the British Parliament interferes with 
internal concerns ; and, 5. They assert 
that the general administration of the 
Government is mischievous, creating 
jealousies, distrusts, and alarm, doing 
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many things which it ought not to do, and 
leaving undone those things which it ought 
todo. They complain, in fact, that they 
are deprived of the Government of their 
own affairs, and they say that they are 
made the prey of a faction, who cajole the 
people of England, and rob the people ot 
Canada. Such being the evil, the House 
of Assembly thought it necessary to suggest 
a reinedy. Rnowine well the seat of tha 
disease, their remedy is applied to the 
really peccant part, and would, if adopted, 
completely eradicate the evil. The evil is 
the irresponsibility of the public servants ; 
the means by which this irresponsibility 
has been maintained is the Legislative 
Council. This council is responsible to 
no one, and therefore recklessly pursues 
its own interest, and treats with contempt 
the interests of the province. The House 
of Assembly, therefore, proposes to render 
this body elective, thus making it respon- 
sible to the people, and depriving it of that 
reckless and mischievous character which 
now distinguishes it. They propose 
further to this House to repeal the 
Canadas Tenures Act, and the Act creating 
because such Acts 
interfere with their internal Government, 
And, lastly, they require, that all the reve- 


nues of the province should be subjected to 
the control of the provincial legislature. 
1 will immediately proceed to the discussion 
of certain objections which have been urged 
to this plan, but before I do so I would 


beg of the House to compare the enormous 
extent of the difficulties of the case before 
us, and then to estimate the worth of those 
inadequate remedies proposed by the noble 
Lori. The representatives of a great co- 
lony have repeatedly petitioned for redress. 
You have told them that you would give 
all due attention to their complaints, and 
to that end you sent out an expensive coms 
mission to investigate their grievances. 
The people told you long since, and your 
own Commissioners tell you, that the points 
in dispute are great questions of policy, in- 
volving principles upon which rests the 
whole science of government. You are 
told that a people complain of the respon- 
sibility of its public servants. You hear 
that supplies have been refused by a vote 
almost unanimous of the House of As- 
You see that demands are made 
to remedy a defective constitution, and the 
noble Lord brin as before yournotice a piti- 
ful evasion of the whole matter in dispute 
—a sort of cut-purse remedy, ‘‘ Rob me 
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the Exchequer, Hal,” being his motto and 
rule upon the occasion. He proposes 
merely to pay certain arrears of salary, to 
destroy thus the moral force of the Assem- 
bly, and to leave the whole evil without the 
least remedy or check. The coming year 
must bring back every difficulty; again 
arrears will exist ; again supplies will be 
refused; again the Legislative Council 
will be complained of; and again the 
official tribe will send their hirelings across 
the Atlantic, and rouse the sympathies of 
their brother officials in Downing-street. 
Compare, I say, this paltry expedient, this 
shuffling and disgraceful evasion of the dif- 
ficulty, with the bold, honest, and com- 
prehensive plan of the Assembly. You 
may call yourselves statesmen, and fancy 
yourselves superior to the people whom 
you are about to insult; but the day is 
not far off when your puny efforts, your 
pretences at legislation, will receive the 
scorn they so richly merit, and contempt 
will be duly reflected from the measures to 
their authors. Look, too, Sir, at the ma- 
chinery which has been employed to pro- 
duce this mighty project of legislative 
wisdom. Not content with the statements 
of the people’s representatives, you sent 
out an expensive commission to make in- 
quiries, and now propose to do what you 
could have as easily have done two years 
since. Have all your inquiries had this 
effect alone? Have your three special 
Commissioners done nothing more than 
this? Has all their wisdom, and that of 
the ministry to boot, been able to suggest 
no wiser plan than this pitiful pettifogging 
chicane? In good truth, Sir, spite of my 
indignation, I cannot help pitying the 
degraded position both of the Government 
and their Commission in this wretched 
proceeding. Having mentioned the Com- 
mission and the Commissioners, I will 
here express my opinion of themselves, 
their proceedings, and their production. 
The very appointment of the Commission 
was in itself an insult to the people with 
their representatives at their head. You 
had given the people a constitution, and 
the representatives have the marked con- 
fidence of their constituents. This body 
often sent back to the people, and as often 
re-elected, set forth their measures and 
their demands, and you in answer sent out 
a body of Commissioners to make inquiries 
as to the truth of the Assembly’s com- 
plaints. That is, you set aside the state- 
ments of the natural leaders of the people 
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—of persons born among them, well know- 
ing their failings, wants, and wishes,— 
acquainted with their manners and their 
laws—and you sent out these gentlemen 
from this country to supersede the House 
of Assembly in their function of represent- 
ation, the grievances of the people, to the 
Throne and to Parliament. Now the first 
inquiry necessarily must be, is there any 
peculiar knowledge or certainty in these 
persons to fit them for this invidious 
position? Before we can answer such a 
question we must know what was the sub- 
ject matter of their inquiries. Let it be 
remembered that the subject matter of 
inquiry was here twofold—lIst.A great 
practical difficulty arising in the govern- 
ment of a colony under very novel and in- 
tricate circumstances; 2nd, A body of 
very complicated laws which are said 
to require reform. This body of laws is 
composed of the old Roman or, as it is 
called, the civil law, of the Customs of 
Paris as existing in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, certain portions of the English com- 
mon law, of the English statute law, of 
ordonnances, and provincial _ statutes. 
Now, who do we send there in these diffi- 
cult and intricate affairs? Men bred to 
the study of government as a practical 
science—of jurisprudence, of positive law? 
No, no. ‘The first commissioner is a sort 
of country squire—a peer, indeed, but in 
his habits and education a mere country 
gentleman, whose knowledge of the Pan- 
dects is probably confined to the fact that 
they were compiled by Justinian; neither 
can he be supposed to know much of 
Canadian law. Sir George Gipps is a 
soldier; and Sir Charles Grey, though an 
East Indian judge, cannot be expected to 
know more than his Colleagues. They 
have been extolled because of opposite po- 
litical sentiments; and the Report on your 
table, evinces the greatly beneficial result 
of quarrelling commissioners. Sir George 
Gipps has a leading towards liberality ; 
Sir Charles Grey is a high Tory; and as 
for poor Lord Gosford, he seems to have 
led a disagreeable life, between the snarl- 
ing Whig and the arrogant Tory, and was 
evidently distressed to choose between the 
two, knowing nothing of the subject mat- 
ter of dispute. Such is your piebald com- 
mission, which superseded the Represent- 
atives of the people in their duty of dis- 
covering and explaining the grievances 
and wants of the community. And what 
has the Commission done? It has done 
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just what I predicted it would nies 
money, and gained no information. Look 
at the Report—I hope hon. Members 
have read it. The noble Lord, indeed, 
thought fit, in his official capacity, to give 
it official praise: but, unburthened by any 
conventional authority, 1 am bound to 
say, that a more unworthy document was 
never laid upon your table. It sins in 
every possible way against the rules ac- 
cording to which such a document ought 
to be framed—confused, contradictory, 
illogical, insincere, containing few facts 
worthy of record, and no reasoning worthy 
of the name; it is beneath contempt; it 
is a disgrace to its authors, and to the 
Government to which it is addressed. 1 
defy any one to point me out a single 
particular of importance of which the 
Government had not already ample inform- 
ation. I challenge any one to show me 
an argument which is not condemned by 
the premises stated in the volume itself. 
It tells no truth worth knowing—it records 
many falsehoods long since refuted—it 
has cost a large sum of money, and will 
probably cost us also the colony itself. I 
now, Sir, return from this digression to 
the consideration of the two plans of re- 
form before us; and I first solicit the 
attention of the House to that proposed 
by the Assembly. The objects of the 
Assembly are twofold—lIst, they desire to 
make all the public functionaries respon- 
sible to the people whom they serve; and, 
2nd, they desire to have subject to the 
control of the representatives of the people 
the whole of the revenue derived from and 
paid by them. ‘To these ends, the first 
great means is the destruction of the irre- 
sponsibility of the Legislative Council, by 
which, in fact, hitherto every malversation 
has been defended, every recusant officer 
protected, every abuse of whatsoever 
description supported. In accordance 
with the successful practice of their intel- 
ligent and powerful neighbours of the 
United States of America, the Canadian 
House of Assembly have endeavoured to 
render this second chamber elective. My 
own opinion on the matter has been very 
freely expressed to them; and I have 
sought to convince them that this was not, 
in my belief, the wisest plan—my scheme 
contemplated the abolition of the Council. 
However, to this, as far as I can ascertain 
it, I believe the feeling of the people to 
be averse. They believe that a second 
VOL. XXXVI, {0 
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chamber is requisiteto wise legislation, 
and this opinion they share in common 
with the large majority of those who have 
spoken and written on the subject. This 
elective council it is proposed to elect by 
a different mode from that by which the 
Assembly is chosen; and the councillors 
are to be eligible at a later period of life 
than the members of the Assembly. Their 
number also is to be smaller. In short, 
the model is, the Senate of the various 
legislatures of the United States. In 
the Report on your table, the Com- 
missioners, though opposed to this elective 
Council, are obliged to confess “that in 
such a country (as Canada) the people 
will be little inclined to respect any legis- 
lative body which does not emanate from 
themselves; and that this effect must be 
enhanced in Lower Canada by the exam- 
ple of the powerful states which flourish 
so immediately in her neighbourhood.’ 
Acknowledging, then, that in principle 
the plan of the Assembly is correct, what 
objection do they urge to its establish- 
ment? Merely what they are pleased to 
state present circumstances. If it had 
been asked earlier—if it had been asked 
later--we would have granted it; but 
seeing that it was asked just at the time 
that it was asked, we are bound to refuse 
your demands. To refuse what? The 
means of good government ; means which 
they themselves allow to be necessary—a 
remedy for an abuse which they them- 
selves admit to be a crying one. If we 
were to grant this demand, say the Com- 
missioners, we should give a victory to 
one party—we should wound English 
feelings and injure English interests. 
They thus echo the cry of the official tribe 
of Canada. They have adopted the 
fallacy, and to the best of their endeavours 
propagate the falsehood which these 
peculating and refractory servants have 
been concocting for the last foureand- 
twenty years. One part of this statement 
Tallow. You will, if you grant this elec- 
tive Council, give a victory to one party; 
so you will, if you pay these arrears, by 
your violent interposition. In the first 
case, the party to whom you will give the 
victory will be the people at large, de- 
manding securities for good government ; 
in the second case, you will give the 
victory to dishonest public servants, who 
have been plundering the people and 
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in their power. Choose which course you 
will preserve. But I deny wholly the re- 
maining portions of the Commissioners’ 
assertions. I assert boldly that this is 
not a quarrel of races, but a quarrel of 
principle. The dishonest party choose to 
call themselves English, but I deny that 
their interests are English interests, or that 
race or language marks out the contending 
parties. I take two separate passages of 
the Commissioners’ Report to show this. 
The first passage will show that some 
French people join the official herd, be- 
cause they, like them, have sinister inter- 
ests. The second passage will show that 
a large body of the English have joined 
the popular party, because their interests, 
being that of the people at large, are 
identical, “We do not know where 
any persons,” says the Report, “are to 
be found of British descent who enjoy any 
‘influence in society, and, at the same 
,time, wish for an elective Council” —(This, 
while they wrote it, the Commissioners 
‘must have known to be a falsehood)— 
‘‘whilst of the higher class of French 
Canadians, there are several who have no 
desire for it.” Here, then, are several of 
the higher class of French Canadians 


siding with the official party (as appears 
-by the general Report), when we have it 
distinctly allowed, that all the large body 
.of persons descended from citizens of the 
United States, and living in Canada, per- 
sons speaking English, are hostile to the 


official party. How then, I ask, could 
any man in his senses say, that the quarrel 
was a quarrel of races? But the Com- 
missioners have had the hardihood to 
assert that no persons of English descent 
of any influence in society have joined the 
popular party, What do the Commis- 
sioners say to the names of the provincial 
M.P.’s?. The House must pardon me if 
I dwell on this topic. The official party, 
when they found their case becoming 
desperate, artfully invented this protest 
of English interests to influence the Eng- 
lish people. They knew that prejudice 
against everything French, and particu- 
larly French republicanism, was strong in 
this country ; they, therefore, have labour- 
ed industriously to make out that the 
popular party in Canada are French and 
republican ; that they desire to persecute 
the English minority ; and, that the Legis- 
lative Council has been the sole means of 
security for the English—the sole barrier 
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against a persecuting majority of French 
Catholic republicans. It is my duty to 
destroy this fallacy; and, with the per- 
mission of the House, I will proceed to 
the task. ‘The population of Lower Ca- 
nada is something beyond 500,000, and 
of these, I will allow for the present 
100,000 to be persons speaking English. 
But this 100,000 must be classified also. 
There are three distinct classes of persons 
speaking English; first, there is the large 
majority of the whole who are agricul- 
turists—now these people live chiefly in 
the townships by themselves, and very 
little intermingle with the French Cana- 
dians, and of these townships one-half, in 
point of numbers, have sent members to 
the House of Assembly, who are staunch 
friends of the popular party. I press this 
fact upon the consideration of the House. 
I challenge any one to deny it; and I ask 
how any one who is solicitous of his cha- 
racter as a person loving the truth can, 
with this fact staring him in the face, dare 
to assert that the question is one of race, 
and not of principle? I refer members 
who are doubtful upon this matter to the 
minute of Sir George Gipps at the end of 
the General Report. The next section of 
the English-speaking minority are the 
merchants of Montreal and Quebec ; and 
these merchants having, as I shall soon 
show, a sinister interest, they for the most 
part side with the third section, viz., the 
official people and their families. Now I 
desire anxiously to know in what way the 
Legislative Council protects English inter- 
ests; for I assume, first, that it is in the 
interest of England, as a nation, that the 
colony be well governed ; and next, that 
the interests of the majority of the persons 
speaking English, are precisely the same 
as those of the French Canadians. Now, 
if these assumptions be correct, and I 
challenge any one to disprove them, how 
does it happen that for their protection an 
irresponsible and hitherto mischievous 
body is needful? These legislative Coun- 
cillors have no such influence in the 
country, either personally or as a body— 
they are not the great land-owners of the 
country—they are powerful only because 
they have a vefo upon all legislation. 
How, then, came their peculiar, their 
sinister interests, so identified with those 
of the laborious English settler? But it 
may be objected, that the interests of the 
French and great body of English Cana- 
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dians may be the same, but the French 
desire to persecute. They have hitherto 
been the persecuted. Their desire of ven- 
geance will induce them to run counter 
to their interests, and ill-treat their fellow- 
citizens speaking English. Therefore, we 
must give the minority power in the 
government equal to that of the majority. 
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people of Ireland. [Here the hon. Gentle- 
man read the passage in the General Re- 
port, containing Sir C. Grey’s scheme of 


Canada. 


| voting.] 1 must now dismiss this topic, and 


My answer to this is, that the Canadians | 


have hitherto given no evidence of their 
desire to persecute; they have, in all 
things, proved themselves kind neighbours. 
hospitable hosts, firm friends to those 
English who have gone to their country; 
in none of their legislative proceedings 
have they shown any, the least partiality 


of the Assembly, 


to French Canadians ; they have never | 
‘that the House of Assembly is in Jove with 


attempted to draw any line of distinction 
between the English and Canadians. | 
also desire to know how, in what manner, 
the Legislative Council have hitherto 
opposed the desire to persecute ? 
been by shielding peculating officials; 
preventing the increase of education; 


fighting a disgraceful fight in favour of | 


every abuse, and resisting reform at every 
step? If such conduct be a defence of 


English interests, then, indeed, may the 
Legislative Council lay claim to the cha- 


racter of their supporters. The House, 
doubtless, must be struck with the identity 
of the language used respecting the 
minority in Canada and in Ireland. In 
Ireland, nevertheless, we have determined 
to grant power to the majority—we have 
done nothing to shield the minority—why 
should we do so in Canada? Some nights 
since, when I attempted to give my rea- 
sons for believing that the majority would 
not persecute the minority, the House and 
his Majesty’s Ministers were pleased to 
receive, with approbation, my arguments, 
and to adopt my conclusions. The same 
spirit which dictated the pretext in the 
case of Ireland set it up in that of Canada; 
and we, in consequence, shall treat the 
pretence in both cases with the scorn it 
richly deserves. To show the House the 
identity of the two cases, | must once more 
quote from the Report. Not content with 
retaining the Legislative Council, the 
Commissioners entertain the inquiry of 
how the Housé of Assembly may also be 

made subject to the minority, and one of 
the Commissioners, Sir Charles Grey, tells 
us how he would have acted in the Trish 
Municipal Bill, and wishes us to treat the 
Canadians as he would have treated the 


turn to another, the interests of the mer- 
chantsof Montrealand Quebec,aboutwhiek 
[ shall content myself with this remark, 
To maintain these merchants, and enable 
them to aid in keeping a large colony in 
turmoil, we consent to lose a million anda 
half a year by our restrictions on timber. 
Whether we derive corresponding benefit, 
let the House determine. ‘The last objec- 
tion I shall notice at present to the plaa 
relates to their conduct 
on the tenures of land. In a passage I 
have quoted, the Commissioners insinuate 


| antiquated feudal customs, and determined 


'to retain a mischievous system of law. 


| I would, 
Has it | 





in answer, remark, that Sir 
George Gipps, a soldier, and Lord Gos-« 
ford, a country gentleman, are but little 
qualified to judge of the difficulties at- 
tendant on changing a law of this kind. 
They know nothing of the law of France, 
and the incidents and complicated pe- 
culiarities of the tenures they deny, and I 
suspect Sir Charles Grey is pretty much 
in the same condition. Itso happens that 
the great body of the public desire a 
change, but they desire that the change 
should be made by their own representa- 
tives, and not by those so ignorant of the 
whole matter as the Imperial Parliament. 
For this they are abused, and a reason is 
hence deduced for maintaining a corrup 
and corrupting body, that is itself also in- 
capable of working out the reforms needed 
and desired by the people. To the other 
items of the Assembly’s plan I shall not 
now advert, but shall resume the remarks 
I have to offer when the separate resolu- 
tions are submitted to the Committee. I 
am come to the plan of the noble Lord; 
and I am pleased to know, respecting this 
whole project, the following things :— 
That 1. The plan, if adopted, will be a 
signal and gross breach of faith on the 
part of this House. 2, That it is wholly 
inadequate according to the noble Lord’s 
own showing; and $ 3 . That it is unjust and 
impolitic. "When the disastrous conse- 
quences of the attempt to tax one of our 
American colonies in 1770 were dearly 
proved by the loss of those flourishing 
possessions, and the independence of the 
United States of America, the Legislature 
2X2 
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of this country passed a law, by which it 
solemnly gave up, as a great concession to 
& great principle, all power of taxingthe 
colonies. That power was after this 
solemn concession to rest with the colon- 
ists; and in 1793 we established a con- 
stitution in the Canadas, by which we gave 
a means of checking the public servants of 
the province which we ourselves possess—- 
a power rude indeed, and not well fitted 
for the end in view—I mean that of stop- 
ping the supplies. The clumsiness and 
inefficiency of these means resulted, how- 
ever, from thefnature of the constitution. 
In America, where the people do really 
govern, the power of remedying all griev- 
ance is directly and immediately occa- 
sioned. No roundabout course is adopted. 
If public servants act unworthily, they are 
at once dismissed; if changes are desired 
in faulty institutions, they are immediately 
made. But in our colonies (in the colonies 
all are Tories) as in England, the people 
govern only by a sort of side-wind; they 
can if they please make bad government so 
uncomfortable to the governors, that to 
maintain grievances will prove more dis- 
tasteful than even reforming them. This 


effect is produced by the circuitous method 


of stopping the supplies. This method is 
in strict accordance with the powers you 
yourselves conferred on the representatives 
of Canada; and you now, because you 
fancy yourselves strong, determine not to 
remedy the grievance, but to punish the 
representatives for believing your constitu- 
tion areality, and youselves not to be im- 
postors. You told them you had given 
them a constitutional power, which you 
considered one beyond all price; you told 
them they were the House of Commons of 
Canada, and you now punish them for 
putting faith in your assertions. You are 
about to take upon yourselves the taxation 
of the people; you are about to declare 
that your solemn declaration in times past, 
a declaration wrung from you by a bitter 
and disgraceful experience, was a solemn 
farce, and that you keep your faith only 
so long as you are not afraid of the 
consequences of breaking it. What 
is now the value of your protestations? 
Your faith will be a by-word among 
the people and following your mischiev- 
ous example, the people will obey only 
so long as they fear you. Need I say 
anything to prove the utter inadequacy 
of this plan? What is the evil— 
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what the proposed remedy according to 
your own statement? You declare that 
great misey exists among the publicsersy 
vants; we do not deny it. Well, miser 

is created, what do you propose to do? 
Do you propose to prevent the recurrence 
of the mischief? Not at all; you pay the 
arrears, Who will pay the servants next 
year. Do you believe that the House of 
Assembly will do so? Are you not well 
assured that next year will bring but the 
same difficulty? The grievances com- 
plained of exist, the House of Assembly 
exists, their feelings and their power are 
the same as formerly. What, then, will 
happen next year? You know as well as 
I do that the supplies will again be stopped 
that the same doleful outcries will again 
be raised by the publicservants, and then, 
I suppose, we shall have another special 
commission—another delay of three years 
—another evasion of the difficulty— 
another breach of faith—and that so long 
as Canada is ours, discontent, distrust will 
continue, exasperation will increase—their 
powers of resistance will increase also, one 
effort will be made, and you and your 
shuffling policy, your degraded govern- 
ment, your unworthy, peculating, and 
mischievous officials will be dismissed with 
ignominy and hatred. Need I say any 
thing more to prove this proceeding un- 
You seek to punish and insult the 
faithful guardians of the people ; you pro- 
tect and sympathise only with the un- 
worthy, recusant, and peculating servant ; 
you set aside with contumely the grievances 
of the people ; you have compassion only 
for the suffering of public servants. I hear 
eternal talk of the evil consequences of 
stopping the supplies to those official 
people. I hear nothing in reproof of the 
Legislative Council, who shut up last year 
all the public primary schools in the coun- 
try, and left 60,000 children without in- 
struction. All your regards are turned the 
wrong way—all your inquiries have a 
wrong end in view. You sought to make 
out a case of hardship to the servants of 
the people, but you turned a deaf ear to 
all complaints of evil to the people them- 
selves. The House of Assembly seeks 
to make the servants responsible— 
the servants seek to avoid responsibility ; 
you thrust yourelves into the dispute, and 
instead of doing what your duty dictates, 
you take the part with the profligate ser- 
vant, and ill treat the already injured 
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master. Such, Sir, is the course his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers now seck to pursue. At 
the commencement of the Session I stated, 
in reviewing the colonial policy of the 
present Government, that in no way were 
they better than their predecessors, and 
they now affirm my assertion. I said, 
that abroad they did not fear the anger of 
the people of England, they knew that 
the people pay little attention to the colo- 
nies—in the colonies, therefore, ministerial 
feelings have full sway, and revel in un- 
disturbed security. What is the result? 
Behold it now on your table—behold it in 
the propositions of the noble Lord, in the 
division of this evening; you will at once 
learn the apathy of the people of Eng- 
land, and the innate spirit of jobbing, and 
unworthy leaning to unworthy servants, 
which rules uncontrolled in the hearts of 
the servants of the crown. But I would 
ask his Majesty’s Ministers, if they have 
well weighed the policy of this measure, 
and do they know its inevitable results ? 
Lest they should have been negligent on 
this head, and im order to prevent the pos- 
sibility of their saying at any future time, 
“we did not anticipate such results, and 
no one pointed them out,” I will, for their 
information, and for that of the House, 


state what my knowledge of the country 
leads me to expect as the result of this 
measure. The first immediate consequence 
will be, intense anger in the minds of the 
great majority of the population, who 
will see in this proceeding insult and in- 


jury. This anger will produce a determi- 
nation as soon as possible to get rid of a 
dominion which entails on them results 
so mischievous and degrading. Every 
year will hereafter strengthen this feeling, 
and lasting enmity and discord will thus 
be created between the mother country 
and the colony; discord that will cease 
only when the colony shall become like 
the United States, a great, powerful, and 
independent community. The immediate 
effects of this anger will not be seen in 
open and violent revolt, but in a silent, 
though effective warfare against your trade. 
Non-intercourse will become the religion 
of the people. They will refuse your 
manufactures, and they will smuggle from 
the States. The long line of frontier will 
render all your attempts to prevent this 
smuggling unavailing. The people will 
refuse your West-India produce, and they 
will view with hatred your shoals of un- 
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protected emigrants. They will withdraw 
themselves from your communion, they 
will teach their children to hate you, and 
they will look with longing eyes to this 
happy States adjoining their frontier. 
Impatiently will they wait for the moment 
in which they shall obtain their freedom, 
and become part of that happy, and, for 
our interests, already too powerful re- 
public. A war will be waged through an 
unrestricted press upon your Government 
and your people. In America you will 
be held up as the oppressors of mankind, 
and millions will daily pray for your signal 
and immediate defeat. To restrain this 
press will be impossible ; printing presses 
will be established along the line, and in- 
flammatory papers will be imported into 
your cology, spite of an army of custom- 
house officers and lawyers. The fatal mo- 
ment will at length arrive. The standard 
of independence will be raised ; thousands 
of Americans will re-cross the frontier, and 
the history of Texas will tell the tale of 
Canadian revolt. The instant you have 
passed the resolutions of the noble Lord, 
a wide and impassable gulf will be opened 
between you and your colony, the time 
for reconciliation will be gone for ever, 
and the bitter lesson taught us by the 
mighty empire we have already lost will 
be repeated. We may then indeed repent 
our folly, but repentance will be vain—our 
loss will be irreparable—shame, defeat, 
and ignominy, will be our portion, and we 
shall leave for ever the shores of America, 
amidst the hootings, and reviling, and 
exultation, of the many millions of her 
people whom we have successively injured 
and insulted. 

Sir George Grey said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had endeavoured to 
lead the House from the real object under 
its consideration by a lengthened detail of 
grievances, the whole of which, with one 
exception, he perfectly remembered to 
have heard the hon. and learned Member 
go through in a speech delivered by him 
in 1834, when he moved for a Committee 
to inquire into the state of Canada. The 
hon. and learned Member omitted to state 
the fact, although it was a most material 
one that they were now discussing this 
question under entirely altered circum- 
stances from those which existed when the 
question came formerly before this House. 
In the several addresses which had lately 
been presented to the House, from the 
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House of Assembly of Lower Canada, in 
the speeches which had been made that 
evening by the several advocates of the 
claims of the House of Assembly, no 
complaint appeared to be urged against 


the executive Government, the ground of 


complaint being, not that the instructions 
of the home Government to the executive 
Government of Lower Canada, were not 
directed to the redress of every grievance 
which it was in the power of the execu- 
tive Government to redress, not that the 
local Government had not acted in the 
spirit of the instructions, or that the exe- 
cutive Government had abstained from 
doing everything in its power, but that 
the Imperial Parliament had not altered 
the Act of 1791, and that the home Go- 
vernment were not prepared {p ask the 
House to concede every demand made by 
the House of Assembly, as the price at 
which it would purchase their good 
will, and justify them in their refusal 
to advance supplies necessary, not 
for a few official persons, as the 
hon. and learned Member wished to 
make out, but for the continual adminis- 
tration of justice—of that justice which 
was now in danger of being polluted 
at its source from the terror with which 
the judges of the land regarded not only 
the suitors before them, but perhaps even 
the criminals whom they had to try. He 
would appeal to all the papers on the 
table—to all the instructions which had 
been sent out to the local governments, 
and to every act which they had done in 
pursuance of those instructions—and he 
would ask if there were anything which a 
free and independent people had the 
slightest right to complain of? Every 
grievance which had arisen out of former 
mis-government—mis-government strong- 
ly condemned and reprobated by the Com- 
missioners and the home Government— 
had been redressed to the utmost power 
of the Government; and now the House 
of Assembly took their stand on another 
ground, and declared that if the constitu- 
tion were not altered, if various acts were 
not done, which Government, consistently 
with its duty, could not ask the House to 
do, but which must be done by Par- 
liament, if done at all, that they would 
abstain from the exercise of those functions 
reposed in them by the Act of 1791. 
What were the demands made by the As- 
sembly? They had been treated as if they 
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went simply to make an alteration in the 
Legislative Council recommended by Mr, 
Fox. When the subject was last before 
the House he stated that he considered 
the principle of the Act of 1791 to be, that 
there should be an independent Legislative 
Council, and that it was most desirable to 
devise means whereby the Legislative 
Council might be rendered so, and with 
this view the Commissioners sent out to 
Canada had been directed to inquire by 
what means the Legislative Council might 
be rendered more an object of public con- 
fidence. The intention was not to render 
the Legislative Council a mere cipher or a 
mere echo of the sentiments of the House 
of Assembly, as was desired by the hon, 
and learned Member. The hon. and 
learned Member complained that Govern- 
ment had not placed sufficient confidence 
in the statement of facts made by the 
House of Assembly last year, and declared 
that the Assembly being the constitutional 
representatives of the people of the pro. 
vince, he claimed for them that the com- 
plaints of the people of the province should 
proceed only through their medium, and 
that the Parliament here should place im- 
plicit confidence in their statements, and 
pay no attention to any other parties, 
though these parties might come before 
the Imperial Parliament with petitions 
signed by 80,000 persons, who declared 
that they did not coincide in the senti- 
ments of the majority. The Government 
had been always fully desirous of sifting 
to the bottom the statements made on one 
side and the other as to the state of public 
feeling in the province, and all that was 
brought before the House, especially as to 
the Legislative Council. The state of 
feeling was strongly adverted to by the 
Commissioners, and was besides fully 
evidenced in the proceedings of the House 
of Assembly, proceedings which ought to 
be conducted with judicial gravity, but 
which evinced a most virulent party spirit, 
directed against official persons. The 
propositions of the House of Assembly 
were for the most part altogether incon- 
sistent with the relations existing between 
the mother country and her colonies; and 
it was the indispensable duty of Govern- 
ment to oppose propositions the direct and 
immediate tendency of which was the dis- 
memberment of the empire and the sever- 
ing from this country one of the greatest 
possessions of the Crown, The only 
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charge which had been brought against 
the Executive Government was its ap po- 
priation of funds not subject to the House 
of Assembly, and this was a course which 
the Executive Government was warranted 
in taking on all just and constitutional 
grounds. An analogy had been attenipted 
to be established between this question 
and the question on which the House had 
been so lately occupied, the granting 
Municipal Corporations to Ireland; and 
he was ready to admit that considerable 
ingenuity had been exhibited in the en- 
deavour thus to enlist for the House of 
Assembly of Canada the feelings of the 
representatives for Ireland, and those who 
had struggled with them in the assertion 
of the great principle lately asserted by 
the Commons of England; but there was 
not the slightest analogy between the two 
cases. The object which had been striven 
for in reference to Ireland was, not to 
make it an independent portion of the em- 
pire, but to invest it with those local 
powers of Municipal Government which 
had been with such success granted to 
England and Scotland. It was no change 
in the constitution which had been 


struggled for on bebalfof Ireland; it was 


a change in the constitution which was 
demanded by the House of Assembly of 
Lower Canada. It was to be particularly 
remarked, too, that this outcry was raised 
only by the House of Assembly of Lower 
Canada. ‘The people of Upper Canada 
altogether disclaimed any participation in 
the demands made by Lower Canada. 
And what was the case in reference to 
New Brunswick? In the past year New 
Brunswick sent two Members of her Le- 
gislature to this country to ask concession 


on all those points on which the people of | 


Lower Canada stated themselves to be ag- 
grieved. In consequence of the commu- 
nications that took place, an arrangement 
was proposed precisely similar in principle, 
and in most of its details, to the proposi- 
tion made to the House of Assembly of 
Lower Canada. He had only within these 
few days received a copy of certain resolu- 
tions passed unanimously by the Assembly 
of New Brunswick, with a few of which 
he would trouble the House. The first re- 
solution, which was unanimously passed by 
the Committee of the whole House, was to 
the effect that the dispatches containing 
the declaration of his Majesty’s Govern. 
ment with respect to various important 
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matters which were brought under con- 
sideration afforded the most entire sa- 
tisfaction, and that requisite means be 
taken as speedily as possible in order that 
the views of the home Government 
might be carried intoeffect. The second 
resolution was, that the House of As- 
sembly entertained a deep sense of the 
obligations which it owed his Majesty’s 
Government for the promptness with which 
it had attended to their wishes. These 
resolutions were, as he had stated, passed 
unanimously by the House of Assembly, 
which was a completely fair representation 
of the inhabitants of the colony, sensible 
of their rights, and willing and anxious to 
maintain them. They showed the utter 
groundlessness of the charge that the pre- 
sent Government was dealing with those 
colonies in a severe manner. The terms 
offered to New Brunswick had been offered 
to Lower Canada, and, in addition, they pro- 
posed to deprive the Crown of the appro- 
priation of one million annually, provided 
that the support of the judge, and a few 
other civil officers was guaranteed by the 
House of Assembly. T he proposition was 
rejected by the House of Assembly; they in- 
sisted upon the absolute concession of their 
demands, involving, as they did, the inde- 
pendence of the colony, and its separation 
from England. And though there was a 
nominal control, involving a certain degree 
of responsibility, it was a most inconve- 
nient responsibility, and one that did not 
ensure the existence of good government. 
It certainly was the duty of Ministers not 
to abandon its colonies without sufficient 
reason being assigned. It was impossible, 
in his opinion, to concede the demands 
insisted upon by the House of Assembly. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Corn- 
wall (Sir W. Molesworth), had taken a high 
ground, and said that he denied the right 
of the House to interfere in the way pro 
posed. He would not detain the House 
with this argument, he would only appeal 
to a memorable instance in which Parlia- 
ment, by virtue of the right which the hon. 
Baronet denied, proposed to assert that 
privilege that existed in the case of an ex- 
treme emergency, and did assert it, by 
striking off the fetters of 890,000 slaves, 
by virtue of an act of the Imperial Legis- 
lature, who, but for this interference on 
the part of the Government, would have 
continued in perpetual slavery. The only 
question they had -to argue was, whether, 
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in the present state of the colony, they 
could comply with the course proposed. 
He would ask the hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Cornwall, to look at the state to 
which the judges of the land, various offi- 
cers of the province, and even the gaolers 
of the prisons, were reduced by the total 
stoppage of all appropriation for, not three 
years, but four and a half years. Last 
year this misery was reduced by the pay- 
ment made by Lord Gosford out of those 
funds which the Crown had hitherto ap- 
propriated, and which, in order to show 
the sincere desire of the Government, he 
was directed to abstain from appropriating 
in the usual way, so long as there was any 
hope of obtaining the supplies from the 
House of Assembly. It was plain, there- 
fore, that England must either abandon 
the colony, and concede all their demands, 
or they must attempt to go on again for years 
in the vain hope that the House of Assem- 
bly, without the intervention of Parliament, 
would recede from their demands. He 


thought that of this there was now no reason 
to hope, and that they would be committing 
a gross injustice if they continued public 
servants in the discharge of a duty without 
remunerating them for their labours. This 


was a condition in which the Government 
should no longer allow its public servants 
to remain. It was a question for Parlia- 
ment whether they would obtain the 
means of carrying on the Government by a 
complete concession of all demands, or 
whether they would take the course re- 
commended by his Majesty’s Ministers, who 
felt that a case of necessity was established 
to justify them in the interference which 
they were compelled with great reluctance 
to submit to Parliament. There was 
another course that might be taken, 
which had been glanced at by the Com- 
missioners, which was, that this House 
should advance a sum of money sufficient 
to pay off all arrears, and having obtained 
the opinion of this House on the questions 
in dispute, that then they should apply 
to the House of Assembly, and ask them 
whether they still persevered in their de- 
mands? He confessed that he thought 
this a still more objectionable and uncon- 
stitutional course. Were the representa- 
tives of the people of this country to con- 
sent to tax the people in order to pay the 
public servants of a colony, when the co- 
Jony itself did not pretend that the pay- 
ment was not just, but refused to pay sim- 
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ply because that House refused to assent 
to all the unjust demands of that colony. 
He really thought he need not detain the 
House by arguing the case of necessity, 
unless indeed some hon. Member should 
go beyond anything yet proposed, and were 
to say that in everything, whether reason- 
able or not, the majority was to govern the 
minority. He would put it to the hon, and 
learned Member for Bath in this way. 

Supposing, instead of going a round-about 
way to the attainment of their object, 
which the hon. Baronet (Sir W. Moles- 
worth) looked upon with so much pleasure, 

namely, their independence (for the hon. 

Baronet did not disguise the sentiments he 
entertained on this subject)—suppose the 
majority in the House of Assembly de- 
clared Lower Canada a republic, and that 
they threw off their allegiance, and refused 
any longer to bear the character of British 
subjects, was that House prepared to say 
that an immediate assent should be given 
by the British Parliament to that demand, 
because it had already received the assent 
of the majority, whilst the minority of the 
province—a large, powerful, and influen- 
tial _minority—consisting not of a few 
official persons, but 150,000 inhabitants 
of the province (who were daily, nay, 
hourly, increasing by emigration), pro- 
tested against the change? Were they 
prepared to carry out the principle, to 
legislate merely with reference to the 
division-list of the House of Assembly, 
and to say that whatever the majority 
decided should be immediately done ? 
There was this difference between the im- 
perial and colonial Government, that from 
the colonial Government there was an 
appeal to the Imperial Parliament, which 
would look at the question in all its true 
bearings, apart from jealousy or from 
factious motives. It was absolutely ne- 
cessary that they should secure the Go- 
vernment in this country from the dis- 
credit into which it had fallen in Lower 
Canada. They did not ask that House to 
make them independent of the House of 
Assembly ; all they sought at present was, 
sufficient funds to enable them to pay the 
salaries of the judges and the principal 
officers of the existing Government. With 
regard to the general interest of the pro- 
vinces, he thought that the plan proposed 
would tend to a permanent settlement of 
the differences that existed between the 
two provinces. Jf, unhappily, the House 
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of Assembly of Lower Canada, should 
persevere in their present course after the 
recorded opinionof Parliament, a consi- 
deration would arise respecting the con- 
nexion which this question had with re- 
ference to Upper Canada. Hon. Members 
who were familiar with the geographical 
position of that province, its vast territory, 
and increasing population, would perceive, 
that if a free passage were not accorded 
for its commerce through Lower Canada, 
it would of necessity be driven to seek one 
th ough the Unite States of America. 
He therefore thought that the Imperial 
Parliament was bound, as far as it could, 
without unduly interfering with the Legis- 
lative powers of the Colonies, to provide, 
or rather to invite the local Legislatures 
to provide some means by which the com- 
mon interests of both provinces might be 
consulted much more effectually than they 
could be by any arrangement at present 
existing. By the Canada Trade Act, cer- 
tain regulations were made with respect 
to the apportionment of duties between 
the two provinces; but inconveniencies 
had been found to result from the system 
established by that Act. According to 


the provisions of that Act, the Legislative 


Assembly of either province possessed the 
power of originating laws which should be 
common to the two provinces; but before 
they came into operation, it was necessary 
that they should receive the sanction of 
both the Assemblies, The consequence 
had been that in that respect the Act had 
remained a dead letter. It was for that 
his Majesty’s Government had proposed 
the tenth resolution, by which each of 
the local Legislatures were invited to de- 
pute a certain number of its members— 
namely, eight members from each House 
of Assembly, and four members from 
each Legislative Council—to form a joint 
committee to consult together about the 
navigation ofthe St. Lawrence, the shipping 
dues, and other matters interesting to 
both colonies. The Legislature of each 
province would, nevertheless, have the 
power of rejecting any proposition made 
by the Joint Committee ; but he trusted 
that the institution of that Committee 
would be a means of drawing the pro- 
vinces together, and putting an end toa 
feeling of jealousy, which he regretted to 
say had been continually increasing in 
force, and which, in his opinion, was 
more calculated to endanger the con- 
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nexion of the provinces with Great Britain 
than any of those measures which had 
been so warmly commented upon that 
night. Ifthe hon. Member, who alluded 
to Municipal Institutions in Ireland, were 
to suggest to the Canadians the expedi- 
ency of establishing Corporations in their 
country similar to those which existed in 
this country, he would be acting a more 
friendly part towards them than by stir- 
ring them up to resist the Imperial Par- 
liament. He felt convinced that Parlia- 
ment would be of opinion that the con- 
cession of the demands of the Canadians 
would be fraught with danger, and he 
appealed to the House to decide between 
those demands and the propositions of 
the Government. He desired that the 
sentiments of that House should be known, 
and in spite-of the predictions, of the hon. 
Member for Bath, he trusted that when 
the British Parliament should have pro- 
nounced an opinion, the House of As- 
sembly would recede from some of their 
demands, and not think it any badge of 
slavery to be connected with the British 
empire, and to enjoy those privileges which 
were valued, respected, and cherished in 
every other possession of the British 
Crown. 

House resumed, Committee to sit again. 


Imprisonment for Debt. 


IMprisonMENT FoR Desr.] On the 
Order of the Day for the further consider- 
ation of the Report of this Bill being read, 

Mr. Pease inquired, whether the judge- 
ments of the County Palatine Courts of 
Durham and Lancaster would, under this 
Bill, have equal weight with those of the 
superior Courts of Westminster Hall ? 

Lord Stanley hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would give his parti- 
cular attention to the subject alluded to 
by the hon. Member for Durham. It was 
desirable that this Bill, which professed 
to be a remedial measure, should not in- 
flict injustice. This it certainly would do 
if it destroyed the efficacy of the judgments 
of the Courts in question. The inhabitants 
within their jurisdiction would have to 
submit either to the expense of proceed- 
ings in Westminster Hall, or to a total 
denial of justice. The practice of those 
Courts had been assimilated by Act of 
Parliament with that of Westminster 
Hall, but this would go to neutralise that 
provision of the Legislature. 

The Attorney-General feared that uns 
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less there were a general registry of 
judgments (and no one could desire that 
improvement more than he did) it would 
be most inconvenient to allow the judg- 
ments of those Courts to have full for e 
and effect. ‘The result would be, that no 
property could be transferred without 
searching for judgments in the Palatine 
Courts of Durham and Lancaster, as 


Imprisonment for Debt, 


{COMMONS} Imprisonment for Debt. 
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well as in the Common Law Courts of 
Westminster Hall. 

Mr. Wason observed, that the difh- 
culty might be obviated, by confining the 
judgments to property in the two coun- 
ties of Lancaster and Durham, 

Report considered. Some clauses were 
added, and ordered to be printed. The 
Report to be further considered. 


APPENDIX. 
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A Report oF tHe Speecn or WinviAm Arex. Mackinnon, Esq. M.P. 
in the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Feb. 14, 1837, on Motion 
for Leave to bring in a Bill to amend the Practice relating to 


Lerrers Patrent.—Lonpoy, Roake & Varty. 


SIR, 

THERE seems but little necessity to 
enter into any lengthened statement to 
show the importance of the law of Patents, 
and how much any improvement in this 
law is likely to benefit the inventors and 
the community. 

This country, in a great measure, owes 
its prosperity, and the great capital of 
which it is possessed, to the improvements 
made by ingenious individuals in ma- 
chinery. Those inventions have enabled 
us, in despite of soil and climate, to out- 
rival all the nations of the world in manu- 


factured productions; and it behoves us 
to retain that pre-eminence, and to use 
every endeavour to promote the welfare of 
ingenious men, by securing to them the 


benefit of their inventions. A well known 
writer in the last century, asserted that 
Great Britain could not bear more than a 
hundred millions of debt: she now has 
eight times that amount of debt which 
does not press on the country, since steam 
power has been brought into use, and that 
talented men have applied their ingenuity 
in improving the power of steam applied 
to machinery, by the desire to improve 
their fortunes, and benefit themselves and 
the community. 

The manner in which the fair emolu- 
ments arising from inventions can be bet- 
ter secured, by an improvement in the 


Patent law, is a boon loudly called for by | 


all who are interested or connected with 
this subject. Such a call can scarcely be 
overlooked by the Legislature. 

I can assure the House that I am fully 
sensible both of the importance, and of 
the difficulty of the subject which I have 
undertaken. I may add, that whatever 
time or attention has been bestowed by 
me on the question has coufirmed me in 





that impression. I was also aware of the 
former attempts that had been made; and 
sensible of this before I entered into a con- 
sideration of the subject, I inquired of my 
hon. and learned Friend the late Attorney- 
General, whether he would undertake it, 
and also my noble Friend, the late Lord 
Chancellor. I also mentioned the subject 
to the present Attorney-General, and to 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland. The 
legal and political avocations of these 
Gentlemen rendered their time too valu- 
able to allow them to enter into a con- 
sideration of the Patent laws, but all, I 
believe, concurred in opinion, that they 
required revision and amendment. The 
only course, therefore, left for me was to 
undertake those alterations and amend- 
ments which I mean to propose to the 
House, in the bill which [ am about to lay 
before them. 

It is most desirable to secure to indivi- 
duals the benefits arising from whatever 
discoveries they make; also, after a given 
time, to secure to the public the advan- 
tages arising from the skill, the ingenuity, 
or the fortunate application of some new 
or latent principle made by any member 
of the community. Whatever is of service 
to one party, the inventor, or producer, 
must necessarily benefit also the public, 
as the inventor can only gain by the gene- 
ral use of his invention. The advantages, 
therefore, are reciprocal. The rule ever 
to be kept in sight is, that a patentee does 
not possess any exclusive right or monopo- 
ly over the public of any invention or dis- 
covery that is in use, he only obtains by a 
patent the exclusive right of disposing for 
a few years of his discovery, or of that in- 
vention which was not known, and theres 
fore not in use. Consequently, by the 
grant of a patent for a novel discovery or 
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improvement, no injury can possibly be 
done to any one, provided the term of the 
patent is limited. 

A patentee enters into the following 
sort of contract with the public. That he 
shall have the full enjoyment and exclu- 
sive right of disposing of his invention or 
discovery, for a given number of years, 
provided at the end of that period, the 
community are made fully acquainted with 
his invention or discovery, in such a man- 
ner, that an ordinary workman in the par- 
ticular line in which the invention or dis- 
covery is made, may construct or imitate 
the machine, or substance for which the 
patent is granted, so as to make it in every 
respect equal to the one produced by the 
patentee. Ifthis is not the case, or can- 
not be effected, the contract between the 
parties, the public and the patentee, is 
not fulfilled; it becomes void, consequent- 
ly the patent is forfeited. 

That some further legislative enactments 
are necessary, will appear, not only from 
the various and unceasing complaints of 
individuals of all classes connected with 
patents, from the testimony of most men 
of science, and of political economists, 
both in this Heuse, which I now see be- 
fore me, and of those out of this House, 
who all agree that some improvement in 
the Jaw is loudly called for by the com- 
munity. If any further testimony were 
required, | will read to the House the 
Report of t!' Select Committee which sat 
in June] 4, on the law relative to Pa- 
tents, w’ .ch is as follows :— 

** The subject referred to the considera- 
tion of your Committee is in its nature so 
intricate and important, that it has occa- 
sioned the necessity of examining wit- 
nesses at great length; at the present late 
period of the Session the y are only prepared 
to report the minutes of the evidence taken 
before them, aud they earnestly recommend 
to the House that the inquiry may be re- 
sumed next session.” On my inquiring of 
the hon. Member who was Chairman of 
that Committee, the reason why no further 
report or legislative enactment had fol- 
lowed, he answered, as I understood, that 
the difficulty and intricacy of the sub- 
ject had deterred him from further pro- 
ceedings. 

After this I do not think it will be 
denied by any one, even the most strenu- 
ous supporter of the ancient mode, that 
the present system or law, (if it may 
be so styled,) for granting patents, does 
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not require both alteration and improve- 
ment. 

The mode of proceeding that I mean to 
adopt will be to shew to the House the 
faults and deficiencies of the present sys- 
tem that are most felt, and to explain the 
suggestions that I make, and the reasons 
of the several clauses in my proposed Bill; 
afterwards | will enter into the intended 
protection suggested by me, and inserted 
in this Bill for the Copyright of patterns, 
modeis, casts, prints, and designs, which 
designation is understood to include all 
figures or manufactured articles, these 
articles it is intended should be secured 
by a Copyright for the advantage of the 
manufacturers, to afford them some return 
for the great expenses incurred in procur- 
ing these designs, models, or prints, and 
the considerable outlay of labour and ta- 
lent that is necessarily required. 

The system of taking out patents at 
present isthis. An affidavit is first made, 
then a petition is presented, stating the 
object of the petitioner: the Attorney or 
Solicitor General is afterwards to be con- 
sulted. Then a warrant is to be obtained, 
signed by his majesty; afterwards a variety 
of ceremonies are to be complied with, and 
fees to the Hanaper and to several officers, 
in accordance with the old custom esta- 
blished by the 27th Henry VIII. chap. 11. 
At length the specification is given in by 
the party requiring the patent, and com- 
plying with a few other forms, in all about 
fifteen or sixteen, all troublesome and ex- 
pensive, the signature ofthe King is again 
obtained, and the patent granted. 

Thus, ‘the individual requiring a patent, 
has to undergo an uncertain, expensive, 
and dilatory form of proceeding, in ac- 
cordance with a system of the sixteenth 
century, for the statute of James Ist oniy 
limited the King’s power of granting 
patents for discoveries, but did not regu- 
late the forms of so doing. 

I am of opinion that the expense of 
taking out a patent is rather too consider- 
able. From the evidence before the Com- 
mittee on the subject in 1829, it appears, 
and also from the statements of the per- 
sons who have written on the subject, 
that the expense of taking out a —_ 
for England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
about 345/., and 151. for the eee 
in all 3602. 

The chief objections made by those con- 
versant with the Patent Laws, to the pre- 
sent system, are,— 
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Ist. The expense of taking out patents. 

2nd. That the patent should be in date 
from the date of the petition. 

3rd. That all the delay and inconveni- 
ence attendant on the application to the 
several offices, and payment of the various 
fees, should be lessened. 


Now, if the amount which arises from | 
330/. to 3602. is considered, and added to | 


the heavy expenses attendant on experi- 
ments, and of the drawing out the speci- 
fication, together with the certainty that, 
in general, those men who are likely to 


give up their time and attention, and to | 


undergo the labour and patient investiga- 
tion so requisite to bring any invention 


into maturity, are not generally men of | 


great wealth, it seems to me most desirable 
that a less expense should be incurred, 
which I shall propose. 

With regard to the simplicity of the 
proceedings, there seems no doubt what- 
ever that the manner of obtaining a patent 
ought to be as simple as possible for all 
parties. Men are more likely to come 
forward and apply for patents in propor- 
tion as the trouble of obtaining the patent, 
and the time required are shortened, and 
the facility is increased. 

That a liberty of amending the specifi. 
cation should be granted, provided no 
fraud is intended, cannot be questioned. 
This principle was admitted in the Bill 
of the Session 1835. 

In stating this I do not wish to be 
understood as desirous of lessening the 
expense of taking out patents too much ; 
I think a certain expense ought always to 
be incurred by the patentee, to prevent 
litigation and the multiplicity of patents, 
both highly injurious to those persons of 
ingenuity and talent, who wish to take 
the benefit of the Patent Laws. 

The almost concurrent testimony of the 
witnesses examined before the Committee 
on patents, seems to admit, what has been 
stated by me, that considerable loss of 
time and expenditure has been incurred 
by the tedious and complicated manner in 
which patents are obtained, and the delay 
in obtaining the King’s sign manual twice, 
once to the warrant, and afterwards to 
the patent, which delay has sometimes 
caused a lapse of several months to inter- 
vene, to the great injury of the party seek- 
ng protection for his discovery. 

Another fault very generally spoken of, 
as existing in the Patent Law is, that the 
patent bears date only from the time of 
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the signature, which may be several months 
after the petition has been presented ; this 
is not the case with the patent laws of 
either France, Spain, Austria, or America, 
nor indeed of any other country, and I 
cannot see any good reason why it should 
continue in ours. Much inconvenience 
and serious loss may be incurred in con- 
sequence by the patentees, and [| am not 
aware of a single valid reason that can 
be assigned for continuing such a prac- 
tice. 

Another complaint made by patentees 
is, the difficulty of ascertaining whether 
or not their invention is imitated and 


| pirated. 


The following remedies, therefore, are 
suggested in my proposed Bill. 

That the expenses hould be considerably 
lessened in taking out patents for the 
empire and possessions abroad; that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should give 
up the Stamp duties, which would reduce 
the expense from 360/. to about 2002, 
upwards of one-third; this, I think, would 
be a great boon to the public, and would 
prove a loss to the revenue of no more 
than nearly 10,0002. per annum, as will 
appear from this paper: and for this 
deficiency, I will suggest an equal, if not 
greater source of revenue; the new mode 
of revenue I will mention before I con- 
clude these observations. It must be un- 
derstood, therefore, that I ask no boon 
from the right hon. Gentleman, or any 
reduction of the taxes of the country in 
this case. With regard to the delay in 
obtaining the King’s sign manual to the 
warrant, and afterwards to the patent 
itself, I confess, in these Radical times, 
I feel some difficulty and hesitation that 
his Majesty’s signature should be dis- 
pensed with in the patent. 

The next point that requires amend- 
ment seems to be, that the patent should 
bear date from the first time that applica- 
tion is made for that purpose. 

I have before observed, that by the 
patent law of every other country in 
Europe, the patent bears date from the 
first day of application for the same, 
whereas the custom with us is, that the 
patent is not dated until the enrolment of 
the specification, which may be, and often 
is a considerable time after the patent is 
presented. There is a chance of loss to 
the patentee and his family in such a 
proceeding, as must be apparent on the 
slightest consideration, to any one ac- 
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quainted with the subject. At the same 
time, although the patent should date 
from the time of presenting the petition, 
I think the extent of the duration of the 
patent ought to be from the time the 
specification is enrolled. 

For the purpose of removing the burthen 
from the shoulders of the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General, and to simplify the 
whole machinery, I propose to establish 
three Commissioners to superintend the 
granting of patents, and to lessen the ex- 
penses and delay hitherto incurred, In 
these days, when the Attorney-General 
has so much to employ his time, he is a 
very unfit person to have the direction of 
the patents of the kingdom, Let me ask 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, 
can he find time to attend to the claims of 
his numerous clients, to his political duties 
as Attorney-General, and also has he 
time to be certain that all patentees have 
their right and their inventions secured to 
them ? 

Something has been suggested that, in- 
stead of a common or special jury, a jury 
of individuals connected with the particu- 
lar science or principle that relates to the 
patent, should decide the question, not 
exactly the same as the ‘conseil des 
Prudhommes” in France, but yet resem- 
bling, in some measure, that tribunal. To 
this I think it may be answered, that 
among men of science in this country, 
or amongst practical mechanics, there is, 
generally speaking, considerable bias to 
be found in favour of one system of science 
or mechanics more than another, which 
may in some degree prejudice such per- 
sons, whereas the common, or special 
jury enter into the subject without any 
scientific or mechanical partialities, anxious 
only to perform their duty, and to act im- 
partially ; and with good common sense, 
assisted by the learning of the judge, and 
the ingenuity of counsel, it does not seem 
improbable that they should arrive at a 
just conclusion, 

There is, Sir, another subject, one of 
very great importance to the various 
branches of manufacture, to the producers 
of Manchester goods, of Sheffield or Bir- 
mingham ware, or of other things con- 
nected with the arts, and with modelling 
or design;—I mean the protection re- 
quired of the Legislature for the copyright 
of all patterns, models, prints, and draw- 
ings, for cotton or other goods, which is so 
loudly called for by the community. That 
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legislation is required on this subject, can 
scarcely admit of doubt; but it may be as 
well if I state the following extracts of 
evidence to the House, to confirm my 
statement. I believe I may say ex uno 
disce omnes, but if any hon. Gentlemen 
are desirous of further proof, I will refer 
them to the Evidence before the Com- 
mittee on Patent Laws, in May 1829, and 
also to the evidence taken in 1835 and 
1836, before the Committee of Arts and 
Design. I will, however, confirm my as- 
sertion, and, I trust satisfy the House, by 
reading the following brief extract of the 
evidence of Mr. Johan Smith, a Sheffield 
manufacturer, before the Committee on 
Arts and Manufactures, 1835 : 

“ There is no protection at all in iron works 
of art; we have sent out such a thing on 
Monday morning, and it has been to Man- 
chester, back again to Sheffield, copied and 
returned to Manchester before Saturday night, 
The model which I am now speaking of cost 
us 50/. for men’s labour.” 

“Ts the copy as good as your original work ? 
—It is not; but they sell them so much 
cheaper, because they pay nothing for the pros 
duction.” 

*‘ This, of course, is great injustice and seri- 
ous loss to the parties that invent the designs ? 
—Itis so great a loss, that we shall give up 
continuing it. I —— that more than one 
half of the patterns for stove grates and fenders 
used in England, have originated from us; but 
the piracy has come to such extent, that unless 
there is protection we must give it up alto- 
gether. If I take a piece of clay, and model 
the likeness of a human head or any other 
form that my fancy may dictate, and cast a 
copy of the same in plaster of Paris, I have a 
patent or exclusive right to sell copies of it, by 
merely putting my name and date of publica- 
tion upon each copy; but if I take the same 
piece of clay, and spend the same time on it, 
and model a useful article, a tea-pot for in- 
stance, and cast it in metal, I must pay from 
100/, to 400/. for a patent for that article, 
which I consider a hardship.’”?—Evidence be~ 


' 
s 


Sore Committee, May 8, 1829. 


Now, Sir, the remedy that I would pro- 
pose, or rather the course of legislation 
for the protection of copyrights or models, 
patterns, moulds, drawings, and design, 
should, in my opinion, be as follows :— 

That every manufacturer or designer 
who is desirous of securing to himself the 
right of selling any substance or thing 
with a new pattern, design, model, cast, 
or print, may have the exclusive right of 
so doing for one year, on condition of 
registering such model, &c., and deposit- 
ing a fac simile of the substance or thing 
so modelled, or of such pattern, &c, &c., 
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and of paying a sum, say 10/., on registry, 
and by such registry to have the copy- 
right assigned to him for the term before- 
mentioned of twelve calendar months. 
That for effecting, in a secure manner, 
the registry of such copyrights, the three 


Commissioners already mentioned (with | 


or without a salary) be appointed by the 
Treasury, or by any other competent 
authority, emanating from the Executive 
Government. These Commissioners to 
receive the amount paid by the parties 
demanding a copyright, and to register 
accordingly, the surplus of the amount of 
the sums so received by the said Com- 


missioners, to be by them paid into his | 


Majesty’s Treasury, after deducting all 
necessary expenses of remunerating for 
the loss of fees and the duties of secretary 
and clerks; and further, that the said | 
Commissioners may have the power of | 
selecting apartments to form a * National 
Gallery of Patterns and Models,” to ad- 
mit the public to view such patterns or 
models, and to bave authority in whatever 
else may be deemed necessary for the pur- 
pose of effecting the object of a secure 


registry, by stamping, or devising some | 


means of marking articles, which may be 


secured by copyright to the party desirous — 


of obtaining the same. 

It appears to me that the only objection 
that may be started against this plan of 
registration for one year would be the 
risk of litigation, as many persons might 
register articles so very like each other, 
and yet not exactly the same, as to render 
it difficult to say whether piracy was or 
was not committed by one party over the 
other. In such a case, I think, but I have 
not ventured to insert it in my Bill, that 
the Commissioners might have the power 
to call a jury together by their warrant, 
as the coroner is empowered to do, which 


jury, on reading the specification on both | 


sides, and viewing the articles before them, 
might at once come to a conclusion as to 
the simple matter of fact, whether or not 
one of the articles registered was a piracy 
or imitation of the other. Such a jury, 
presided over by one of the Commissioners, 


would have only to enter at once into an | 


examination of the articles before them, 
after having read the specification, of the 
simple fact; all expenses to be borne by 
the party who committed the piracy. 
no piracy or imitation was discovered, and 
it appeared to such jury that there was 
only that resemblance between the two 
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articles which might occur from two per- 
sons directing their attention to the same 
subject, then the expense, though trifling, 
should be borne equally by both parties. 

I do not entertain the slightest doubt, 
and there is a probability, I think, of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer agreeing with 
me, (and his eyes will then glisten with 
pleasure instead of drawing straws) at the 
bare possibility of an addition to the reve- 
nue, if this system is adopted. 

The sums for patents paid into the 
hands of the Commissioners for the patents 
alone, admitting that a greater number of 





If | 


patents will be obtained, must be much 
greater than is at present received in the 
| shape of duties or stamps. There can 
| also be no doubt that the number of 
| patterns or models registered for one year, 
will be very numerous, and will alone pro- 
duce a considerable revenue, after all the 
| expenses concomitant on the commission, 
| and a compensation for all fees of office 
| are admitted. 
| The advantages arising from the ap- 
iP pointment of such a commission, would 
| be obvious to the House; the Commis- 
sioners can enter into the details for 
| securing the copyrights and the registry 
in a manner that no legislative enactments 
'could meet; they can also direct and 
superintend the particulars of establishing 
the National Gallery of patterns, models, 
casts, mouids, drawings, or designs, so as 
to afford to the copyright-holders the ad- 
vantage of their new designs or models 
being seen and duly appreciated accord- 
ing to their merits; and to the public 
they can secure the advantage of improv- 
ing their taste, by the inspection of these 
patterns, designs, or models, at a small 
and trifling expense, and also of enabling 
| foreigners to select their purchases to suit 
themselves. I am not called on at the 
present moment to enter into further de- 
tails on this measure, but I have briefly 
thrown out the outline of my proposed 
plan for the consideration of gentlemen 
who may give their attention to the sub- 
ject. Some objections have been made 
by manufacturers and others in this metro- 
polis, with regard to the expense of registry 
| being proposed to be 10/. as it seems 
| they think this sum too large; to which I 
| should say, that if the expense was made 
much less, such a number of patterns 
and designs would be registered, as to 
give rise to constant litigation, as one 
design or model might very closely trench 


| 
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on the design or model of another per- 
son. 

Another objection as to the term of 
twelve calendar months has been mooted, 
but I cannot help being favourable to that 
term, because it affords sufficient time for 
the fashions to have their sway, and enables 
the parties to begin next year some other 
design. 

An objection has been started by others, 
at having all the patterns exposed to view 
in the proposed National Gallery, as they 
might thereby be made too familiar to the 
eyes of the people; to this I answer, that 
in such a case, the Commissioners might 
exercise their discretion, and expose the 
designs and patterns or not, as the parties 
gave directions on the subject. 

Before I sit down, I cannot refrain from 
- observing how important the points that 
I have had the honour of suggesting to 
the House are to the best interests of the 
community. I am not prejudiced in 
favour of, or wedded to, any particular 
mode of legislation, and I shall feel grate- 
ful for whatever amendment or judicious 
alteration, or suggestion for my Bill that 
can be made by any hon. Member, on any 
of the details which I have laid before 
them, either within these walls, or by gen- 
tlemen out of this House. 

When we consider the importance of 
securing to individuals the benefits arising 
from their inventions, when the advantages 
already reaped by the community in every 
civilized country of the universe, by dis- 
coveries or inventions of various descrip- 
tions, are taken into the account, I think 
that no trouble ought to be spared, and 
no question be deemed more important by 
the Legislature, than that of forming a 
code of regulations that may be beneficial 
to the patentees and to the public. I will 
discuss the subject no further than to 
observe that, as civilization and wealth 
and the desire to improve their condition 
increase in most, if not all the communi- 
ties that compose the civilized world, 
the stimulus for inventions will propor- 
tionably be greater, and we may argue 
from analogy, and look to the next cen- 
tury for further improvements in combina- 
tions of matter which have already pro- 
duced such wonderful results in the last 
fifty years. 

The three or, I may add, four great in- 
ventions made at different periods of the 
world, which have tended so much to its 
civilization, and to the present improved 
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state of society, may be stated to be, the 
invention of printing; the magnetic nee- 
dle; the discovery and application of gun- 
powder; and last, though not least, the 
invention of steam power. The gigantic 
effect of this latter discovery, it is impos- 
sible for the human mind fully to appre- 
ciate, or even to comprehend. How far 
its extension, general application, and 
further improvements are likely to become 
more useful and subservient to the welfare 
of mankind, it is not here my province to 
consider. I will only say, that the means 
of improvement, of creating capital or 
wealth, of increasing productions in the 
various nations which compose the several 
portions of the globe, can be extended to 
fifty, five hundred, or even a thousand 
fold; no bounds can in the human mind 
be fixed to the results arising from the in- 
genuity, the activity, the enterprize of 
mankind, or, I may say, of that capital 
which may, and most assuredly will, be 
created. How far the relative situations 
of people and their rulers, or the mode of 
governing communities may be changed 
by such results, has little or nothing to do 
with the present question, and I will only 
say (as the observation is not irrelevant to 
the subject), that if either of the great dis- 
coveries to which I have already alluded 
had been made in former times, say many 
centuries back, 1 doubt much whether 
they would have produced any results 
whatever. To make a discovery or an in- 
vention of the least use, some degree of 
capital and civilization must be in exist- 
ence, which can only be found with a cer- 
tain sentiment of moral principle, in a 
community where the rights and property 
of every individual are protected, and, I 
think, this moral principle was not, and 
never can be said to exist, unless founded 
upon the principles of Christianity. To 
illustrate my position, suppose an indivi- 
dual of the interior of Africa or of the 
Sandwich Islands,jhad discovered, five hun- 
dred years since, the art of printing, or at 
this time know correctly the principle of 
generating a power from steam, the dis- 
covery of the former art, or the latter in- 
vention, would be useless to him, it would 
die with him without producing the slight- 
est benefit to the individual, or the least 
advantage to the community. All the 
means, all the requisites for either making 
types and paper in the former case, would 
have been wanting, and even if found to 
the utmost extent required, they would 
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become unproductive amongst a set of 
savages, even supposing (almost an im- 
possibility) any one man to have made 
such a discovery, would an individual ca- 
pable of possessing so mighty a mind; 
would any individual, I say, give up the 
best part of his life in bringing it to per- 
fection, unless with the fair prospect of 
some reward, or, at any rate, of some re- 
turn, either for himself or for his family. 
I will not, however, extend my obserya- 
tions further on this subject. I could go 
on to an interminable length, and perhaps, 
only weary the attention of the House, an 
ungrateful return for the very favourable 
manner in wnich my observations have 
been received. Before I sit down, I will 
only add, that in the Bill which I here 
submit to the consideration of the Legis- 
lature, I have endeavoured, as far as lay 
in my power, to meet most of the great 
and reasonable objections that were made 
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against the present system of the Patent 
law. Iam fully open to any amendments 
on my Bill that may be suggested. Iam 
neither so blinded by partiality to my pro- 
duction, nor so obstinate in my determina« 
tion, as not to receive with deference 
whatever valid objections may be made, 
or to hesitate in the adoption of any im- 
provements that may be suggested, pro- 
vided I feel satisfied that such alterations 
are likely to promote the object we have 
all in view, the securing to individuals the 
full benefit of their inventions for a given 
time, and afterwards of imparting their 
discoveries in the most useful manner to 
every member of the community. Sir, I 
now beg to move, that leave to bring in a 
Bill be given. 

Leave granted. 

Bill read a first time, and ordered to be 
printed; and read a second time on Wed- 
nesday, March Ist. 





A BETTER Report or tne Sprecn or Sir R. H. Inerts, on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s Motion ‘ that the House do resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on that part of his Majesty’s Speech which 
related toCuurcu Rares,” on Friday, March 3rd, 1837. 


Sir Robert Inglis said, that after the | 
manner in which the attention of the) 
Committee had been excited and sustained 
by the speech of his right hon. Friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he felt most 
strongly the disadvantages under which 
he himself rose. Though he entirely dis- 
approved of the plan of his Majesty’s 
Government now propounded, it would | 
be more satisfactory to him in the first | 
place to state the points on which he. 
agreed with his right hon. Friend. He 
concurred in four of the propositions 
which he had laid down this night to the 
Committee. He must reverse their order, 
and come first to deal with the last point 
urged by his right hon. Friend. His last 
proposition was, that under no circum- 
stances would he consent to a separation 
in this country between Church and State. 
In that sentiment he most fully and com- 
pletely concurred; but it ought not to be 
lost sight of, that much of the arguments 
brought forward by the Dissenters against 
the present system of Church-rates might 
be said to be founded on the existing con- 
nexion between the Church and the State. 
He therefore was glad to have the authority 








of his right hon, Friend, pledged as 


strongly as any man could pledge himself, | 


that he would nos consent to any separa- | 
tion. 


justest cause to value the land of their 
birth. The fourth proposition of his right 
hon. Friend was, the immense importance 
of the subject—a subject in the consider- 
ation of which he stated that he almost 
forgot himself. He would not use that 
expression in the way of taunt to his right 
hon. Friend; but there had been those 
now connected with his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment who had not only forgotten 
themselves, but had also forgotten their 
own previous arguments. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said, that he would 
first consider the evils of the existing system 
of Church-rates, and that he would then 
state the proposed remedies for those evils. 
Now, though he admitted that those evils 
were undeniable, yet he was not prepared 
to recommend the doctrine propounded by 
his right hon. Friend—a doctrine most 
hazardous in principle and calculated to 
be destructive of all Government. The 
principle of resisting the law until the law 
should yield was not new, though it had 
a most injurious tendency. And yet such 
was the substance of the argument of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had in- 
stanced the augmented numbers of the 
opponents of the existing system, as an 
argument in favour of the proposed 
change ; ought his right hon. Friend not, 


The next point to which his right | rather than so give way, say that so long 


hon. Friend adverted was, that under no| as the law exists, so long shall it be en- 


circumstances would he ever consent to | 
what was popularly called the voluntary | 


principle. In this declaration he also re- 
joiced. The third proposition was one in 


which he felt that degree of interest which | 


fully justified his right hon, Friend in 


was, that he never would consent to any 
measure which would deprive the poor of 
access to the religion of their count y. 
There his right hon. Friend had touched 
on a point deeply interesting to the poorer 





classes of the community, who, because 
the gospel was preached to them, had the 


forced, and therefore his right hon, Friend 
had no right to make the resistance of the 
law a ground for its repeal. The case of 
Sheffield, with its endowed ecclesiastical 
corporation, had been cited by the right 


/hon, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
appealing to him upon it. The proposition 


but even on his own statements, would 
not support his conclusion, and might 
well, therefore, be removed from the argu- 
ment. Looking throughout England, he 
would ask his right hon. Friend whether 
out of the whole population one person 
ina hundred had refused the payment of 
Church-rates? Yet the right hon, Gen- 
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tleman not merely asked the legislature 
not to enforce the law, but to repeal it 
If the ecclesiastical report which had been 
cited was worth anything, it was worth 
double the value which the right hon. 
Gentleman had placed upon it; for it not 
only showed the evils on which the right 
hon. Gentleman relied, but also the re- 
medies to which he had avoided any al- 
lusion. Sut the great question was, 
not the detail of the plan now laid before 
the House, for the right hon. Gentleman 
had stated that hon. Members could not 
now be expected to meet him on those 
details. He had claimed a right to be 
judged by his actions, and not by any 
prejudice raised out of doors—he had 
prayed that he might not be met by the 
cry of “The Church in danger.” Now he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
read the petitions presented against 
Church-rates by those whose opinions he 
professed to respect—he asked him if they 
did not state the objections to a Church 
Establishment, and he would also ask him 
if it were not as belonging to that Estab- 
lishment that Church-rates were now at- 
tacked? It could not be denied that the 
objection did not lie to the amount of 
Church-rates, but to the principle on which 
they were based. The objection to that 
principle went against the Church as an 
Establishment, and went to destroy its na- 
tionality. If the plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman were adopted to-morrow, 
though a fund might be found sufficient for 
all Church purposes, yet the nationality of 
the Church of England would be destroyed, 
and it would be considered as a Church not 
supported by the nation, but by itself. He 
would not then enter into the question re- 
specting the law of Church-rates, or the 
mode of collecting them; but he would 
contend that they formed a portion of the 
estates of the Church, and that she held 
them by a tenure which was older than that 
which secured the title of any other pro- 
perty whatever to its possessor; and that 
those rates were held by the Church for 
the purpose of maintaining the worship 
thereof. Long before the House of Com- 
mons existed as a body, the Church had a 
right to this property: and there was not 
a house or an estate in England which had 
been bought and sold that had not been 
bought and sold subject more or less to 
payment of Church-rates. He would ask 
any hon. Gentleman whether he had not 
himself purchased his house, or oceupicd 
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his land, with a distinct statement on the 
part of the person from whom he received 
his property, that it was subject to such an 
outgoing? He would then ask whether 
it was consistent with common sense, and, 
he would add, with common honesty, for 
the party who held the property to turn 
round, and say to those who had this inter- 
est in it, “our conscience will not permit 
us to respect your interest, or to pay this 
rate?” He was quite willing to have the 
case decided by the customary condition of 
bargain and sale; and if his right hon. 
Friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would appeal to any given number of auc- 
tioneers in London, he would find that the 
outgoing of Church-rates was always taken 
into calculation, as well as the outgoings 
arising from the sewer-rate, the poor-rate, 
or any other rate. Could it then be deemed 
consistent with common honesty, that a 
Dissenter having purchased a house under 
the condition that he should pay so much 
less to his landlord because he would have 
to pay Church-rates, should say, that al- 
though his conscience would not prevent 
him paying his rent, yet it would not 
allow him to pay the Church-rates? He 
believed that no hon. Gentleman, whether 
Churchman or Dissenter, would defend 
such a course as that. Let them object if 
they pleased to Church-rates or to Tithes 
on the ground of political economy ; but 
let them not, whatever objections they 
might urge against the one or the other, 
put those objections on the ground of ask. 
ing for a relief on the score of conscience. 
it was utterly inconceivable that property 
which a man held to-day subject to the 
payment of Church-rates should cease to 
be so if transferred to a Dissenter to- 
morrow. Absurd as was this doctrine, it 
had been stated, but nothing could be more 
delusive. If carried into practice, it would 
be at once a premium for hypocrisy, an 
encouragement to dissent, and a penalty on 
adherence to consistent principles. He 
believed no one would attempt to defend 
it, or, at least, could defend it, either in or 
out of the House, by sober argument ; and 
he was ad to observe, by a movement of 
his right hon. Friend, that he recognised 
the truth of that opmion. Under this 
view of the subject, then, resistance to the 
payment of Church-rates was unreasonable 
and indefensible. It was unreasonable 
also that the oldest tenure of Church- 
property should be hazarded, and, what was 
much more important, that the existence of 
the Church as a national establishment, 
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should be put in jeopardy, and that the 
recognition of the Church as a great state 
blessing should be compromised. The na- 
tional existence of the Church was com- 
promised, he might say, almost sacrificed, 
by the plan of his Majesty's Ministers. 
By that plan the Church was made to 
support itself, and he defied the right hon. 
Gentleman to come to any other conclusion 
than this—that the nation as a nation 
would cease to recognise the Church in the 
character of a national establishment, if all 
persons who professed not to be members 
of the Church of England were to be re- 
lieved from all contributions to Church- 
rates as now levied, or to any distinct fund 
for the same purpose. [t was not necessary 
to follow his right hon. Friend through all 
the remedies which he had mentioned. He 
had abandoned four; he had given up the 
proposition of annihilating Church-rates ; 
he would not throw the Church-rates upon 
the clergy ; he would not throw the ex- 
pense of the repairs of the Church on the 
pew-rents ; and he had with perfect justice 
repudiated in like manner the throwing of 
the present expenses, defrayed by the 
Church-rates, on the Consolidated Fund. 
His right hon. Friend had spoken, indeed, 
of the latter remedy, as a kind of make- 
weight to his other plan. But it may be 
argued, that in proportion as the Consoli- 
dated Fund was touched, would the con- 
science of the Dissenter be violated, because, 
whether he paid a farthing, or the sixth 
part of a farthing, he would equally pay 
something towards this ‘‘ odious impost.” 
How far the plans of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would satisfy the lessees, was to him 
but avery minor point; his interest was 
much more excited in behalf of those who 
had no direct representatives in that House, 
as the lessees had—he meant the Church and 
the clergy. He was more anxious about 
them than he was for those hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, whose welfare his right hon. 
Friend wished to serve, particularly those 
hon, Gentlemen who came from the north- 
ern parts of the country. But he would 
remind all those who were so anxious to 
deal with Church property, that they ought 
to feel they were dealing with the property 
of those who had no regular representatives 
in that House. The great principle of 
appropriation having been decided in that 
House last year, and the House, or rather 
Parliament, having assumed the right of 
transferring the property raised in one 
county or diocese to another, it was, per- 
haps, of less consequence now to observe, 
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that the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had proceeded on precisely the 
same principle, though on a smaller scale, 
in settling the question of Church-rates. 
He apprehended that he did not mis- 
understand his right hon. Friend in sup- 
posing that he had stated that 50,000/. 
a-year, some said 70,000/. a-year, was 
raised in the different parishes of England, 
from the estates vested in each for the 
repairs of the Church ; and that sum, it 
appeared, was also to be taken and merged 
in the great gulf, which his right hon. 
Friend was now opening for the destruc- 
tion of Church-rates. Had not his right 
hon. Friend also proposed, that the im- 
proved rents of all the Church estates should 
be paid over to the Commissioners, and was 
he not thereby departing from a principle 
which, only so late as last year, he had 
professed to respect? It might be con- 
sidered as a matter of minor importance, 
but it affected a great principle. In sub- 
stance, he objected to the plan of his right 
hon. Friend, because it would go to de- 
stroy the national character of the Estab- 
lished Church, and to release the nation 
from its present obligation to support that 
Church ; and because it would discourage, 
instead of support, the principal of a 
national Church, which had been hitherto 
considered as part and parcel of the Con- 
stitution. He could not conceive that this 
plan would in any degree give increased 
stability to the Church, although it had 
been said it would. There was but a very 
small minority of the parishes in England 
in which Church-rates had been success« 
fully resisted, and he believed that many 
of the most respectable Dissenters would 
be found amongst those who supported the 
Church, and paid the rates. One of the 
petitions which he had that evening pre 
sented to the House, was signed by a 
numerous body of Dissenters, who did not 
consider it to be at all inconsistent, or 
any violation of their conscience, to pay 
tribute to whom tribute was due; and he 
wished the doctrine of that great man 
among Dissenters, by whose name they 
most claimed a title to respect—he meant 
Matthew Henry—were more generally and 
strictly adopted and acted upon by those 
who professed to be his descendants, or to 
belong to the same body of which he was 
an ornament. It had been well observed, 
in a former part of the evening, that our 
Saviour worked a miracle to pay tribute, 
at a time when the seat of authority was 
filled by those of whose principles and 
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practice he did not approve ; and Matthew 
Henry had, in his Commentaries on the 
Scriptures, expressed himself in such a 
manner upon that part of our Saviour’s 
life, that he must venture to tell it to the 
House, begging them to remember that 
he was not quoting a Churchman, but a 
Dissenter, and that the argument was not 
one of his, but of one of the great leaders 
of dissent, Matthew Henry, who said, that 
at the period alluded to in the New Testa- 
ment history, ‘‘ Christ wrought the miracle 
of the tribute money—to set us an example 
—of contributing to the public worship of 
GOD in the places, where we are.” —‘ The 
tribute demanded was not any civil 
payment to the Roman powers: that was 
strictly exacted by the publicans: but the 
Church duties, the halfshekel, about 157. 
which was required from every person for 
the service of the temple, and the de- 
fraying the expense of the worship there.” 
—‘ The temple was now made a den of | 
thieves; and the temple worship, a pre- 
tence for the opposition which the Chief | 
Priests gave to Christ, and his doctrine: | 
and yet Christ paid this tribute. 
[Note: Church duties legally imposed are | 
to be paid, notwithst: inding Church corrup- | 
tions. We must take care not to use our | 
liberty as a cloak of covetousness, or of mali-« 
ciousness. If Christ pay tribute, who can | 
pretend an exemption ?” } 
He trusted, then, that those who spoke | 
so much of conscientious scruples, would | 
consider how far they could sustain their | 
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argument against the authority of Matthew 
Henry, one of their great leaders, or 
against the great exam le of Him who 
ought to be considered a$ the great leader 
of all who professed to be Christians. He 
would not attempt to go further into the 
scheme proposed by his right hon. Friend, 
but he would reserve any observations that 
might be necessary to a future stage of 
this discussion. He had, at least, endea- 
voured to shew his right hon. Friend, that 
while he was anxious to agree with him, 
and hailed with satisfaction and thankful- 
ness several of the propositions which he 
had discussed, he could not agree to the 
general proposition upon which the mea- 
sure was founded. The first position which 
his right hon, Friend had taken was, on 
the popular dislike to Church-rates; but 
did not that resolve itself into this propo- 
sition— Resist the law, and it will be 
repealed ?” Unless they were prepared to 
strictly maintain the law in the first in- 
stance, he ventured to say that this prin- 
ciple would be carried out, until the next 
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| thing would be, a demand to be relieved 


from the payment of a tax, on the ground 
of conscientious scruples as to the public 
purposes to which the revenue was to be 
applied; and the then next thing would 
be a demand to be relieved from the 
payment of rents, on the ground of con- 
scientious scruples as to the character of 
the landlord. For all these reasons, he 
objected most decidedly to the proposed 
measure of His Majesty’s Government, 
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Hawkins, J. H. 
Hay, Sir A. L. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Holland, E. 
Horsman, E. 
Howard, P. H. 
Ilowick, Viscount 
Hume, J. 

Ilutt, W. 

James, W. 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Jervis, J. 

Kemp, T. R. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord G, 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lister, E. C. 
Loch, J. 
Lushington, C., 
Lynch, A. H. 


{AppenpIx.} 


Macleod, R. 
Macnamatra, Major 
Maher, J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marsland, HH. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Methuen, P. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mostyn, hon. E. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
North, F. 

| O’Brien, C. 

| O’Brien, W. S. 

| O’Connell, D, 

| O'Connell, J. 

| O’Connell, M. J. 

| O’Connell, M. 

| Q’Ferrall, R. M. 

| Parker, J. 

| Parrott, J. 

Pattison, J. 

| Pelham, J. C. 

| Philips, M. 

Philips, G. Rt. 
Ponsonby, hon. J: 
Potter, R. 

Poulter, J. S. 
Power, J. 

Pryme, G. 

Rice, right hon. T. S. 
| Roche, W. 

Roche, D. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rolte, Sir R. M, 
Russell, Lord J, 
Ruthven, E. 











ERRATUM. 


List. 1399 
Sandford, E. A. 
Scott, J. W. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sharpe, General 
Smith, R. V. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stewart, R. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 
Stuart, V. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thompson, Colonel 
Thomson, rt. hu. C.P. 
Thornley, T. 
Tynte, C. J. K. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, C, A. 
Warburton, H. 
Westenra, hon. J. C. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
White, L. 
White, S. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilks, J. 
Williams, W. 
Winnington, H. J. 
Wood, Alderman 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Young, G. F. 
TELLERS. 
Hall, B. 
Divett, E. 


Page 714, line 29, read—own measures. ‘This truth the hon, Gentleman opposite 
had utterly violated and trampled upon, 
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